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CHARLES CARROLL M ARDEN” 

In dedicating this volume to Charles Carroll Harden the editors 
of Modern Language Notes would express their admiration for 
the high quality of his work and their warm regard for him as a 
colleague and a friend. He was one of the first Americans to 
achieve notable distinction in Romance linguistic studies. In his 
special field of Old Spanish text-construction he was recognized 
as a master both in Europe and in this country. His Fernan 
GongaleZj his Libro de Apolonio , and his editions of Berceo made 
lasting contributions to knowledge. If we cannot add his Alix- 
andre, it is only because he was stricken before his edition of it was 
completed. The bibliography that follows shows the general range 
of his activities as author of learned articles, of searching reviews, 
and of text-books that give to students the benefit of his command, 
not only of living Spanish, but of the history that lies behind it. 
He was a frequent contributor to Modern Language Notes and 
assisted in its editorial work long before he took charge of the 
journal in 1911. His interest in it continued after he resigned the 
position of Managing Editor and the last of his publications was 
the long and admirable review that appeared in its pages as recently 
as January of this year. 

Harden had to the end a most active and critical mind, a pro- 
found knowledge of his subject, and very exacting ideals of scholar- 
ship. The resourcefulness he displayed in discovering and getting- 
possession of the Berceo manuscript and the generosity with which 
he presented it to the Spanish Academy are typical of his character. 
His influence on Spanish studies in America was exerted not only 
through his publications, but through his teaching in various uni- 
versities and the counsel he was ever ready to give to those who 
sought it. He was a friend on whom one could count, a man who 
never compromised in his quest for the truth. He has left a gap 
in the ranks of scholars that will not be filled in our day. 

H. C. L. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF C HARLE S 
CARROLL MARDEN (1867-1932) 

[i2 = Review ; BM = Brief Mention ( in MLN ) . Abbreviations referring 
to periodicals are those employed by the Revista de filologia espanola.] 

189S. R: A Brief Spanish Grammar •, by A. H. Edgren, Boston, 
Heath, 1891; A Practical Spanish Grammar, by E. W. 
Manning, Hew York, Holt, 1891. MLN, yiii, 243-249. 

1895 . “ Some Manuscript Readings in the Poema de Fernan 

Gonzalez ” MLN, x, 252-253, 

1896. The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico City. 

Baltimore, The Modern Language Association of America. 
(Johns Hopkins University dissertation.) [Review: 
LGRPh, 1896, pp. 422-423 (G. C. Keidel).] 

“An Explanation of mio trapo in the Poema del Cid, 
1. 2788.” Johns Eophins University Circular , xv, 43. 

“ Some Mexican Versions of the Brer Rabbit Stories.” 
MLN, xi, 43-46. 

1897. “ The Cronica de los Rimos AntiguosP MLN, xii, 196-205. 

[Review : Revista critica de historia y literatura espaholas, 
1897, 205 (R. Menendez Pidal).] 

1899. “ Tomar las de Villadiego.” MLN, xiv, 516-517. 

1900. “An Episode in the Poema de Fernan Gongalez.” RHi, 

vii, 22-27. 

1901. R: Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Eita, Libro de buen amor, 

texte publie . . . par Jean Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901. 
MLN, xvi, 246-250. 

1908. “Notes on the Text of the Libre d’Apolonio. IP MLN, 
xvn, 18-21. 

190i. Poema de Fernan Gongalez. Texto critico con introduccibn, 
notas, y glosario. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
[Reviews : BHi, 1904, 92 (E. Merimee) ; RCEL, 4 juillet, 
1904 (H. L.) ; RLE, 1904, 381 (E. Martinenche) ; NSpr, 

1904, 446 (J. A. Geddes) ; Ro, 1904, 628-629 (A. Morel- 
Eatio) ; Le Siecle, 26 janvier 1905 (C. Pitollet) ; ASNSL, 

1905, 243-257 (R. Menendez Pidal) ; LGRPh, 1905, 28- 
30 (A. Zauner) ; MLN, 1905, 51-54 ( J. D. M. Ford) ; 
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ZRPh, 1906, 93-97 (W. von Wurzbach) ; EyA , 15 noviem- 
bre, 1907, 350-351 (P. de Mugica).] 

R: “ Two Old Spanish Versions of the Disticha G atoms ” 
by Karl Pietsch, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1903. ( University of Chicago Decennial Publications , 

First Series, vol. vn, pp. 193-232). MLN, xix, 57-58. 

1906. j R: Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espaholes , publicada bajo 

la direction del Excmo. Sr. D. Marcelino Mendndez y 
Pelayo, Madrid, Bailly-Bailliere. MLN , xxi 191. 

1907 , R: Primera Cronica General . . . publicada por Ramon 

Menendez Pidal, tomo I, Madrid, Bailly-Bailliere, 1906. 
MLN, xxn, 229-232. 

1909. R: El Libro de los Gatos , a text with introduction and 

notes by G. T. Northup, Chicago, 1908. (Reprinted 
from MPhil , v. No. 4) MLN ", xxiv, 56-59. 

1910. “A. Marshall Elliott (1844-1910) ” MLN , xxv, 233-234. 

(Reprinted in “ Commemoration of A. Marshall Elliott,” 
Johns Hopkins University Circular , January, 1911, pp. 
5-7.) 

1911. “ Notes for a Bibliography of American Spanish.” ( Studies 

in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott , Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, ii, 267-292.) 

R: Studies in New Mexican Spanish , Part I: Phonology, 
by A. M. Espinosa, Chicago, 1909. MLN, xxvi, 156-157. 
EM: Archivo de investigaciones historicas , vol. i, No. 1; 
Hanssen, Friedrich, Spanishe Grammatih auf historiche 
• Grundlage , Halle, 1910. {MLN, xxv i, 160, 232.) 

1912. R: Spanish Ballads, edited with introduction, notes, and 

vocabulary by S. G. Morley, New York, Holt, 1911. MLN, 
xxvii, 89-91. 

R: Old Spanish Readings . . . edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by J. D. M. Ford, Boston, Ginn, 
1912. MLN, xxvii, 121-123. 

BM: R. Menendez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, tomos II & 
III, Madrid, 1911; Loeb Classical Library , London and 
New York. {MLN, xxvii, 64, 264.) 

1918. BM: Leite de Vasconeellos, J., Carolina Michaelis : Lista 
dos seus trabalhos litterarios . . . Lisboa, 1912; Bonilla 
y San Martin, A. and Cedrun de la Pedraja, G., Dos dis - 
cursos en el Ateneo [on aspects of the life and works of 
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Menendez y Pelayo], Madrid, 1912; Northup, G. T., 
George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain, Toronto, 1913; 
Pequeno Larousse Ilustrado, Paris, 1913. ( MLN , xxvm, 
31, 96, 263, 264.) 

191 Jf. R: Gramdtica historica de la lengua castellana por Federico 
Hanssen, Halle, 1913. MLN, xxix, 120-122. 

BM: Foulche-Delbosc, R., Essai sur les origines du Roman - 
cero : Prelude, Paris, 1912; Fitzmaurice-Kelly, J., Lit - 
terature espagnole, 2 e ed., Paris, 1913; Bibliographie de 
rhistoire de la litter ature espagnole, Paris, 1913 ; Historia 
de la literatura espanola, Madrid, 1913; Poema de Mio 
Cid, edicion y notas de R. Menendez Pidal ( Cldsicos 
Castellanos, 24), Madrid, 1913; R. Menendez Pidal, 
Origenes del Romancero ( Revista de libros, Madrid, 1914, 
3-14) ; El Sacrificio de la Misa por Gonzalo de Berceo, 
edicion de Antonio G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1913; Boletin 
de la Real Academia Espanola, tomo I, enaderno 1, febrero 
de 1914; Obras de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, pnbll- 
canlas R. Schevill y A. Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 
1914; Cartulario de D . Felipe III Rey de Francia, publi- 
cado por D. Mariano Arigita y Lasa, Madrid, 1913; 
Revista de filologia espanola, tomo I, enaderno 1, 1914. 
(MLN, xxix, 32, 95, 160, 199, 200, 232, 264.) 

1915. BM: Meyer-Liibke, W., Introduccion al estudio de la lin - 

guistica romdnica (traduccion de A. Castro), Madrid, 
1914; Roman, Mannel Antonio, Diccionario de Chilenis - 
mos, tomo III, Santiago de Chile, 1913; Menendez y 
Pelayo, M., Origenes de la novela , tomo IV, Madrid, 1914. 
(MLN, xxx, 32, 96, 128.) 

1916. “TTnos trozos osenros del Libro de ApolonioF RFE, in, 

290-297. 

1917. Libro de Apolonio. An Old Spanish Poem. Part I: Text 

and Introduction. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; 
Paris, Librairie E. Champion (Elliott Monographs in the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, 6.) 

“ Albert Frederick Kuersteiner.” EispCal Organization 
number, 34. 

1922. Libro> de Apolonio. An Old Spanish Poem. Part II: 

Grammar, Notes, and Vocabulary. Princeton, Princeton 
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University Press; Paris, Librairie E. Champion. 
{Elliott Monographs . . . 11-12.) [Reviews (Parts I and 
II) : BGHL, 15 mai 1919 (G. Cirot) ; 15 novembre 1923 
(L.) ; N, 1921, 140; 1923, 142 (K. Sneyders de Vogel) ; 
BFE, 1923, 185-190 (A. G. Solalinde) ; Bo, 1921, 453; 
1923, 152 (Mario Roques) ; HispCal, 1923, 262-263 (G. 
T. IsTorthup) ; BFLCHabana, 1923, 192 (L. Dihigo) ; 
BLB, 1923, 79-80 (G. Millardet) ; ZBPH , 1924, 758-59 
(A. Hamel) ; BHi, 1925, 253-254 (G. Cirot) ; ASNSL, 
1926, 300-303 (A. Zauner) ; MPhil, 1925-6, 372-377 
(A. R. Nykl).] 

1928. B: Documentos linguisticos de Espaha. I. Reino de Cas- 
tilla. Por Ramon Menendez Pidal, Madrid, Centro de 
Estudios Historicos, 1919. MEN, xxxvm, 223-231. 

1925. “ A Bibliography of American Spanish (1911-1921).” 

{Homenaje ofrecido a Menendez Pidal , Madrid, Her- 
nando, I, pp. 589-605.) 

1926. [with E. C. Tarr] A First Spanish Grammar, Boston, Ginn, 

1926. [Reviews: MLJ, 1926-27, 190-192 (H. C. Berko- 
witz) ; MLN, 1928, 274-275 (J. Robles).] 
c< Farmalio, farmario, farmallaF BEF, xm, 66. 

“ La education universitaria de los Estados Unidos” Be$i~ 
dencia (Madrid), ii, 73-90. 

1927. B: Origenes del espahol . . . por R. Men&ndez Pidal, 

Madrid, Hernando, 1926. ( Anejos de la BFE, I.) MLN, 
xlu, 40-45. 

1928. Cuatro Poemas de Berceo. (Milagros de la Iglesia Robada 

y de Teofilo, y Vidas de Santa Oria y San Millan.) 
Huevo manuscrito de la Real Academia Espanola. 
Madrid, Centro de Estudios Historicos, 1928 ( Anejos de 
la BFE, ix), [Reviews: MPhil, 1928-9, 242-243; 
LBGPh, 1929, 364 (E. Werner); BHi, 1930, 362-363 
(G. Cirot); StMed, 1929, 493-494 (E. Levi); BLB, 
1929, 392 (P. Eouche); Bass, 1930, 82-83 (E. Puig).] 

1929. Berceo: Veintitres Milagros. Huevo manuscrito de la Real 

Academia Espanola, Madrid, Centro de Estudios Histori- 
cos, 1929. ( Anejos de la BFE, x.) [Reviews: AB, 

xlvtii, 427 (B. de Gaiffier) ; BHi, 1931, 55-56 (G. 
Cirot); LGBPh , 1931, 301-3 (G. Moldenhauer).] 
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B : Origen drdbe de “ rebat o,” " arrob da” y sus homonimos 
. . . por J. Oliver Asm, Madrid, Revista de Archivos, 
1928. HispOat, m, 216-218. 

1980. “Bereeo’s Martirio de San Lorenzo from an Unpublished 
Manuscript.” PMLA , xlv, 501-515. 

“ Fi jo or Fixo in Berceo’s Vida de Santa Oria . MPhil, 
xxvii, MI-443. 

1982. B: Alfonso el Sabio , General Estoria, Primera Parte, edi- 
eion de A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos, 1930; Solalinde, A. G., Adiciones y correcciones 
al primer volumen de la “ General Estoria ” de Alfonso X 
(. BFE , 1930, 422-424). MLN, xlvii, 36-50. 
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Princeton University 
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LOPE DE VEGA'S DOZEN A PARTE 

The Dozena parte de las comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio. A 
Don Lorenzo de Cardenas, Conde de la Puebla , . . . Ano [escudo 
de los Cardenas] 1619 . . . . En Madrid , Por la viuda de Alonso 
Martin . A costa de Alonso Perez , mercader de libros was declared 
by La Barrera 1 to be “ la unica edicion de esta parte." But Salva 2 
and;, later, Perez Pastor 3 4 register two 1619 editions, of which the 
second, in place of the Cardenas coat of arms (“ dos lobos pasantes, 
uno sobre el otro, y orla con castillos y leones alternados "), has 
as its escudito a prancing centaur with drawn bow (Sagitarius) 
encircled by the legend “ Salybris sagitta a Deo missa." Salva, 
who prints a reduced facsimile of the Sagitario, considering it one 
of Lope's personal emblems, his marca tipogrdfica A declares this 

1 Oatdlogo del teatro antiguo espanol, Madrid, 1860, p. 443 1>. Cf. ibid., 
p. 319: “No se conoce reimpresidn alguna de esta Docena parte.” 

2 Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salvd, escrito por D. Pedro Salva y Mallen, 
Valencia, 1872, I, p. 542. 

z Bibliografia madrilena . . . Madrid, 1891-1907, nos. 1638 and 1639. 

4 “ Alusivo quiza a la inspiracidn que tnvo para mudar de estado.” 
Of the signs of the zodiac depicted in a flower bed of El jardin de Lope de 
Vega ( Obras sueltas, I, p. 482), Lope significantly accords individual 
attention only to Sagitarius: 

I Que es ver por el Zodiaco el humano 
Sagitario, dulcissimo Poeta, 
y el arco de Beocia armado en vano ! 

No pudo la figura estar perfeta, 
que treinta y una estrellas no cabfan 
en una cifra a un cfrculo sujeta. 

In addition to the eight works mentioned by Salv& {Ibid.) as published by 
various printers, the Sagitario was used also on Lope’s 1618 Peregrino and 
Partes IX, XI cmd XIII . 


1 
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second edition “ parecidisima a la otra hecha en ignal ano por el 
mismo impresor: estan copiadas a plana religion, pero son per- 
fectamente diversas." 

Perez Pastor goes further : “ Edicion ignal a la anterior y hecha 
for mitad con la Parte XI, en casa de Jnan de la Cnesta 5 y de la 
viuda de Alonso Martin. Las diferencias mas notables son los 
escudos de la portada y las demas hojas de preliminares." This 
supposition that half of the second edition of Parte XII was printed 
by Juan de la Cuesta and only the other half by Alonso Martin's 
widow is, however, by no means clearly established either by Perez 
Pastor's quotation, apropos of Parte XI, of a Nota del libro de la 
Hermandad de Impresores de Madrid: “ Capillos de casa de Alonso 
Martin, 6 Mayo 1619 . . . Mas se traxo de dicha casa 44 reales de 
los libros de capilla de Agricultura, las Obras del P. Avila, ll a y 12 a 
Partes de Comedias , de dos impresiones " j or by his interpreta- 
tion of this entry : “ Suponemos que las dichas Partes se imprimi- 
rian una en casa de Juan de la Cuesta y otra por la viuda de Alonso 
Martin." 6 

Apparently no more than confirmation of the fact that, for some 
reason, both of these books were twice printed in their entirety at 
just about the same time, it seems unwarranted to interpret the 
dos impresiones of this official note as meaning that Partes XI and 
XII were printed half on the Cuesta press and half on the Martin, 
as is more clearly proved by Perez Pastor 7 to have been the case 
with the curious Parte XIII, which, however, unlike Parte XII 
has distinct foliation, signatures and typographical ornaments for 
each half. 8 

Buchanan, in his excellent comments on the Chorley Catalogue 
(M. L. N., xxiv, p. 168), has declared regarding the Parte XII: 
“ Most assuredly there were not two issues in this year. The two 
editions are identical, except for the shield on the title-page. Salva, 
commercial bibliographer as he was, grossly exaggerated when he 

5 On the Sagitarius portada, Cuesta’s name does not, however, replace 
that of Martin. 

6 Op. cit.. No. 1577. Cf. No. 1704: “se hizo [la Parte XIII ] por mitad 
en las imprentas de Jnan de la Cuesta y de la viuda de Alonso Martin.” 

7 Proceso de Lope de Vega . . . , Madrid, 1901, pp. 286-88. 

8 It is the first half of Parte XIII (preliminaries and first 6 comedias) 
that Pastor attributes to the Martin press. 
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called these diversas.” But variants kindly recorded for me by 
my colleague Mr. Harry W. Eogers indicate that for all of the 
comedias included in the Dozena Parte, textual differences between 
the first and second editions (which I shall designate, respectively, 
as A and B, but without implying the anteriority of the former) 
may be considerably more important than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, that the latter should be considered as more than merely 
" otra tirada, a lo menos, de los preliminares con la portada 9 
Although the two volumes show in general the same foliation, 
signatures, guide-words and page arrangement, certain superficial 
errors and minor differences are sufficient to demonstrate that the 
entire text proper must also have been printed twice : 

B differs from A in that folio 42 is erroneously numbered " 31 ”; 
277, " 270 ”; 175, "716”; 208, "028”; and 144 has no folio 
number at all. Polio 26 of B has " N 2 ” instead of, as in A, the 
correct signature D 2 ; on 156 the type of signature V 4 is very much 
larger and heavier than in A; and on 259 the signature is " KK ” 
instead of K&. In B, folio 278 v reads at the top " obejuna ” instead 
of Ouejuna ; the final a in the Ouejuna at the top of 265 T , 267 v , 
270 v and 272 v has a prolonged "tail” distinctly different from 
that of A; and on the versos of 263-272, this Ouejuna is followed 
by a period instead of a comma as in A. There are at least 27 
equitably distributed instances of difference in the guide-words at 
the bottom of pages : In B folio 10 v omits Au, 14 has Otoi instead 
of Oton; 40, tengan, , not ten; 40 v , y trae, not tray; 45, quo, not 
que; 55, pero, not perro; 70, que under second column instead of 
first; 74 v , mientras, not mientra; 75, Zor, not Zorr; 78, hu, not 
hue; 109 v , Ga, not Car.; 123 v , piuar, not piuardo; 144, don , omit- 
ted by A; 146 v , y alii, not y alia; 161 T , period, not dash, after 
por; 163 v , Reyn., not Bey; 171, no dash after Vayan; 233, esta, 
not est; 238, dash, not period, after quan; 240, TRAGI-, not 
TRA.; 243, Di , not Dim ; 252 v , y y, not y ya; 254, sere , not 
sere-; 259, Y-sab ., not Isa; 259, me upside down; 262, Tragi- 
comedia, not Tragicacomedia. 

Wider and more interesting differences occur on folio 140 v in 
the guide-words TRA - of B and the COME - of A; and on folio 
164 v in the Fin de la' Tragicomedia del Marques de Mantua of B 


9 Obras de Lope . . . Real Academia, Nueva, ed., V, p. viii, note. 
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and the Fin de la Comedia del Marques de Mantua of A. Other 
especially good evidence of two different printings is the decorative 
device at the top of folio 262 v , the beginning of Fuente Ovejuna . 
This scroll-like headband is in each edition composed of 20 slightly 
separated ornamental pieces of two different sorts (represented 
below by B and ) , of which the one is the symmetrical opposite 
of the other, so that usually they are arranged in balanced pairs. 
In A the order of these pieces is : 

bzbzbsbzbh; bbsbsbzbsh; 

But in B : 

& b&3Bh:bb3;bh:bzbh:bh:h:3b 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the Dozena Parte , I have been 
able to make a complete comparison of the two texts proper for 
only one of the twelve plays included, Fuente Ovejuna , the last and 
most important. But this limited collation of A and B has been 
rewarded by the discovery in B (foh 273b) of one whole line (v. 
1497 10 ) that is lacking in A and in all' the modern editions of 
the one play examined: 

harto desdichado fui; 

This verse, completing an otherwise imperfect redondilla, occurs in 
the B Fuente Ovejuna between sola una honda tenia and pero que 
le hayan echado of Act II, scene xvi. 11 This extra line makes it 
necessary in B to print Barrildo’s speech Earialo por reir, the last 
line of this page in A, as the first line of the next page {the vuelto ), 
and this accounts for the difference between the guide-word Barr . 
in B and that of Men. in A, where a speech by Mengo begins the 
next page. 

B furthermore affords, in this same scene, a reading of the stage 
direction, 1474-, 1 ' 2 y Esteban alcalde that is quite superior to the 
Esteuan y Alcalde of A, so edited by Sr. Castro 13 as to give the 
erroneous impression that the Alcalde is “ [Juan Rojo] ” rather 
than Esteban himself. 

10 Verse numbers are those of my forthcoming edition of Fuente Ovejuna , 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

11 Ed. Hartzenbusch, in (BAE. xn), p. 643 a; 2nd Castro ed. ( Colee- 
cion Universal ) , Madrid, “ 1919, p. 98. 

18 Pol. 273a. 

18 Loc. cit., p. 97. 
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Pour other readings in B seem to me preferable to those of the A 
Fuente Ovejuna: 

v. 8. no le aobra instead of no le sabrd (fol. 262v; Hartz. 633a). 
v. 776. tirando ... a algtin corzo instead of tirando . . . algun corzo 
(fol. 268; Hartz., 637c). 

v. 1549. la nina en cabello baja instead of . . . cabellos . . . (fol. 273^; 
Hartz., 643b). 

v. 213 1-. Sale el Maestre y [as frequently, y has tbe value of “ accom- 
panied by”] un Soldado instead of JSalen . . . (fol. 278; Hartz., 647c). 

And perhaps also: 

v. 18. como le aborrecen todos instead of . . . lo . . . (fol. 263; Hartz., 
633a). 

v. 750. descuydo pongo instead of cuidado . . . (fol. 267; Hartz., 637c). 
v. 1023. jdelos! $Que por esto pasas ? (possibly addressed to Esteban) 
instead of jCielo! . . . (fol. 270; Hartz., 639c). 

In v. 1507 of B (fol. 273 v ; Hartz., 643a). por embidias, ni 
celos confirms my suspicion that in A there is a final s before the 
comma, but so faint as to have lead modern editors to read envidia. 

B is at times, however, more carelessly printed than A, and 
suffers the following additional typographical errors : 

v. 260. ver florecer for ven . . . (fol. 264^; Hartz., 634c). 

v. 285. dims for daras (fol. 264^; Hartz., 643c). 

v. 1140. aqui teneys aqui for aqui teneys (fol. 270v; Hartz., 640b). 

v. 1609. disculparse for disculparle (fol. 274; Hartz., 643c). 

v. 1641. llevadle for llevadla (fol. 274; Hartz., 644a). 

v. 1743. le compren for la . . . (fol. 275^; Hartz., 644c). 

v. 1779. ecnis for cenis (fol. 275v; Hartz., 644e). 

v. 2338. dandole for damdoles (fol. 280; Hartz., 649b). 

Cotarelo, apropos of La firmeza en la desdicha 14 speaks with 
tantalizing casualness of having utilized “ las tres ediciones de la 
Parte XII de Lope/’ but in his editing both of this play and 
obviously of others, 15 he has correctly only ec algunas erratas que se 

14 Obras de Lope . . . , Real Academia Nueva ed., v, p. xxix. 

15 Cf. ibid., pp. vii-viii, x; IV, pp. xiv-xv; vx, p. xviii; vn, p. xv. 
“ Aunque el impresor fu£ en parte Juan de la Cuesta,” Cotarelo here clearly 
follows P4rez Pastor in assuming that tbe second edition is textually abso- 
lutely tbe same as tbe first. ,Cf. also Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, ibid., tx, 
pp, liv-lv, and Cotarelo, xu, p. xv : “ . . . Esta tirada u otra exactamente 
igual se repitid en el mismo ano sin mas diferencia que suprimir en la 
portada el escudo del conde de la Puebla por otro del impresor, con el 
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deslizaxon en la primera impresion madrilena,” without collation 
with even the second (Sagitarius) edition. His “tres ediciones” 
are apparently a lapsus calami for the three ejemplares cited by 
Rennert and Castro. 16 

The differences noted above, particularly the Fuente Ovejuna 
variants, will suffice to call attention to at least two points: first, 
that the two editions of Lope’s Dozena Parte must have been issued 
in their entirety in quite distinct impressions, and could not, as 
assumed by Perez Pastor, have been a half-and-half product with 
only six comedias done on each press, and with differences merely in 
the escudo of the portada or in the preliminaries ; and second, that, 
consequently, the textual variants probably afforded by B for all of 
the comedias of this Parte 17 may well merit scholastic considera- 
tion. 

In act I of the first play, Elio dim , I have noticed some interest- 
ing variants between the text of B and that published in vol. Y of 
the Academy’s Nueva edition. But I have not had an opportunity 
to determine whether these variants are differences between A and 
B or merely typographical errors in the Academy edition. In any 
event, they afford such noteworthy, if not preferable, readings that 
a complete collation of A and B will be made as soon as possible. 
B has: 


Sagitario . . . Pueden verse ejemplares de los dos tiradas en la Bib. Nac. 
de Madrid, R. 13. 863 y 14. 105.” 

10 Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 449. Mr. Rogers 7 diligent search in the 
Biblioteca Nacional has brought to light four copies of the Dozena Parte. 
According to his notes, one of these, apparently a third but incomplete 
copy of A, with several obvious errors in the last 280 lines, which have 
been copied in by hand, agrees, however, with B in reading solra instead 
of sabra (v. 8), and correctly reads corona, instead of, like both A and B, 
coronado, in v. 493 (fol. 266; Hartz., 636a). This must be an error, 
although elsewhere my own collation of A and B shows Mr. Rogers to have 
been most exact. A copy of the Sagitarius edition, still rarer than the 
C&rdenas, may be examined, under the most gracious auspices, in the 
Rennert Collection now owned by the University of Pennsylvania. 

1T The Dozena Parte affords the only 17th century text we possess of any 
of the 12 plays included except La desdichada Estefama, for the known 
manuscripts of all these comedias are limited to mere copies in the Parma 
(all the 11 rarer plays), Ilchester (2) and Biblioteca Nacional (1) col- 
lections. The Ilchester Fuente Ovejuna ms. derives from A. 
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assi for ah si, p. 41b, 1. 22. 

muessa for nuessa , p. 42a, 1. 11. 

troedndonos los for troedndonos de, p. 43b, 1. 18. 

pueda for puedas, p. 44a, 1. 38. 

enterneoerle for enterneeerla, p. 45b, 1. 26. 

le desalabo for me desalabo, p. 47a, 1. 29. 

soy for fui, p. 47a, 1. 38. 

Ohio State University 


C. E. Anibal 


TIMOFTELA’S ( ?') AUCTO DE LA QUINTA AN GUST I A 

In the June issue of MLN. } 1929, pp. 385 if., we had the pleasure 
of drawing attention to the recently discovered Ternario of Juan 
de Timoneda, printed at Valencia in 1558, and of pointing out 
the implications of the find. 1 Our hope that also the second auto 
of the three might be printed has not been realized, but the third, 
the Aucto de la Quinta Angustia has just now unobtrusively 
appeared in a volume of the * Biblioteca de clasicos amenos/ pub- 
lished by the Editorial e Razon y Fef together with some pasos of 
Lope de Eueda, Madrid, $. a. An anonymous Nota al lector pre- 
cedes the auto , which is printed with modernized spelling and punc- 
tuation in the first 29 pages of the volume. Such as it is, intended 
evidently as reading for the devout, rather than as a text for the use 
of scholars, the reprint should be welcome, for it reveals, as Father 
Olmedo’s study in Razon y Fe did not, that the edition in the 
Ternario of 1558 differs in several ways from that of 1552, as 
reprinted by Professor Crawford {Rom. Rev., m, 1912, pp. 280- 
309). Whether the additions are due to Timoneda (the title-page 
reads: Nuevamente compuesto y anadido y mejorado por Juan de 
Timoneda ) may never be determined; but we find here, for the 
first time, an introyto of 40 lines, spoken by Hieremias, and, before 
the soliloquy of Joseph, a new introductory scene of 40 lines be- 
tween Joseph and Mcodemus, accompanied by their two servants. 
Elsewhere, in various places, there are six additional quintillas and 
two new redondillas; the lament of Magdalena and part of the 

1 It was evidently not superfluous to do so, for tbe latest Spanish editor 
of Timoneda’s Patrahuelo (Cl&sicos Castellanos, 1930), is still unaware 
of tbe existence of tbe new Ternario . 
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villancico: Si me adurmiere, madre, have been shifted; the stage- 
directions are somewhat more detailed, and, as we had hoped, quite 
a few lines offer better readings than the edition of 1552. Indeed, 
a vaHorum-xe ^ rint of the Quinta Angustia , as an appendix to the 
religious plays of Timoneda, will have to take proper cognizance 
of the Ternario . 

Moreover, we may now add, the editor should also examine, if 
only for its bibliographical interest, a still unknown edition of the 
Quinta Angustia , preserved in the Library of the Duke of 
T’Serclaes, in Madrid, similar in essentials to the known edition 
of 1552 and printed, strangely enough, in the same town and in 
the same year, but by another printer. The printer, Pedro de 
Valpuesta, is no better known to bibliographers — Gutierrez del 
Cano, Burger or Haebler — than was his colleague Juan de Juan. 
The title reads as follows: 

*Aucto Agora nueuame.te/hecho sobre la quinta Angustia q nuestra 
sefiora paso / al pie de la eruz muy deuoto y contemplatiuo en el qual / se 
introducelas personas siguientes. Nra senora Sant/Jua y las tres marias 
Joseph abarimatia Nicodemus / Pilato Page Centurio. [The preceding 
lines are enclosed in a ‘box 5 open at the top. Below this are four small 
woodcuts separated by a design in the form of a large roman III.] * Entra 
Josepho y dize.// 

* At these two points there is a small ornamental leaf. 

Colophon ; “ Fue impresa la presete obra en la muy noble y 
mas leal/ciudad de Burgos, en el Arrabal de vega en casa de Pe/dro 
de Yalpuesta Impressor Aho. M.D.L.2.” // Roman letter, 4°, four 
leaves, the last two pages blank. Sigs . Aii, aiij, aiiij. 

Joseph E. Gillet 

Bryn Manor College 


THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF WERTEER 

The first English translation of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers was printed for James Dodsley in Pall Mall in 1779, five 
years after the appearance of the German original. Through one 
of the curious coincidences of scholarship two persons recently 
arrived independently at the conclusion that the translator was the 
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Reverend Richard Graves of Claverton, and though there was some 
difference in point of time between the publications of their respec- 
tive articles, each was convinced of his hypothesis by the same evi- 
dence. The document constituting the evidence was a simple 
autograph receipt bearing witness as follows: 

20. June 1780. Received from James Dodsley forty pounds, in full for 
the copy-right of “The Sorrows of Werter.” Richard Graves. 

Mr. William A. Speck, the late curator of the Goethe Collection in 
the Yale Library, accepted this testimony as proof that Graves was 
the translator of Werther, and endeavored successfully to acquire the 
autograph for his Collection. He then published his conclusion. 1 
It so happened that Professor Alan D. McKillop had seen in a 
Tregaskis Catalogue of 1925 the advertisement of the autograph 
receipt which ultimately came to Yale, and drew from it the same 
conclusion. He did not, however, publish his views until after the 
appearance of Mr. Speck's article, which failed to come to his atten- 
tion, but upon his subsequent discovery of Mr. Speck's priority, he 
made a courteous acknowledgment. 2 

In his original paper, Dr. McKillop fortifies the evidence in the 
receipt by showing that the assignment of the translation to Graves 
had been made before. He cites Carre's quotation of the Rev. 
Edward Mangin's statement that “ The English translation of the 
* Sorrows of Werther' is by the Rev. Richard Greaves (sic), of 
Claverton, near Bath," and he refers to Shum's ascription of the 
work to Graves in his Catalogue of Bath Boohs . 3 More important 
is his recognition of the fact that the verses called Werter to 
Charlotte (A little before his Death) and included in the 1784 edi- 
tion of the translation were written by Graves. Graves later pub- 
lished them in Lucubrations (1786), where he also printed some 
more On Suicide , which were reproduced in an edition of the trans- 
lation in 1789. The reason for their inclusion there is significant 
and will be stated presently. Graves's continued interest in 
u Werter " adds strength to a belief in his original responsibility 
for the translation. 

1 “ Revealing Two Secrets of the Sorrowful Werther,” in The Literary 
Digest International Booh Review, May, 1926, 381-82. 

2 Dr. McKillop’s first article was printed in MLN., xlih (1928), 36-38. 
His apology to Mr. Speck was included in the same volume, p. 467. 

XLU1, 37. 
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In all this discussion of the first English translation of Werther J 
however, one notice contemporary with Graves has been overlooked. 
In the essay on Graves in Public Characters is a statement of some 
account. 

As to the “ Sorrows of Werter,” of which Mr. Graves has been said to he 
the editor, we understand, he only gave Mr. Dodsley the manuscript at 
the request of a particular [acquaintance, and that he does not even know 
who was the [translator, though he suspected the translation to have come 
from the pen of a very ingenious person of his friend’s acquaintance. 4 

Had this notice been observed by those who have written upon the 
subject, it would probably have been judged false on the testimony 
of the autograph receipt, and such a verdict would be hard to dis- 
prove. It happens, nevertheless, to be substantially correct. 

Richard Graves, unfortunately, was not the author of the first 
English translation of Werther . He was, I believe, simply go-be- 
tween for the translator and James Dodsley. Authentic evidence 
for this assertion appears in a paragraph of an unpublished letter 
of Graves to Dodsley, dated “31 July, 1783,” which reads, 

A Bookseller here told me that when I gave you the Copy of “The 
Sorrows of Werter,” I gave you as good as 500£. I answer’d, as it was 
given me, (tho’ absolutely at my disposal) I could not, as a gentleman, 
make any advantage of it. 5 

It is possible to infer from this statement that Graves was given 
the proprietorship of the translation outright, but a paragraph from 
another letter, written nearly three years later, shows that he was 
merely made the translator's agent. Writing to Dodsley about his 
new work called Lucubrations , which is ready for the press, Graves 
mentions that in it are 

Some Verses on “ Suieide,” which I wish could be prefix’d to any future 
Edition of Werter, as I have been censur’d by a Clergyman, for being 
instrumental in publishing it; Tho’ I only convey’d it to you in preference 
to any other Bookseller to which the Translator might have sent it. 6 

*PuWo Characters of 1199-1800, Dublin, 1799, 298-99. 

5 Ms. Letter in the Bath Deference Library. 

8 This paragraph is from one of a large number of Graves’s letters, 
chiefly to James Dodsley, now in the possession of Miss Dorothea Skrine 
of Warleigh Manor at Bathford in Somerset. Miss Skrine very kindly 
permitted me to copy all of them. I refer to this collection as the Warleigh 
Mss. 
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In a letter which lacks a date, hut which must have been written 
not long after that to which reference has just been made, Graves 
repeats his request to have the verses On Suicide accompany the 
translation. He thinks that in them he has set “ ye common argu- 
ments against sel[f mur]der in a strong light/ 5 and he desires to 
justify himself with “some grave people 55 who have criticized him 
“for promoting a] publication which seems to fa[vour] the con- 
trary practice. 55 7 

These committals in Graves 5 s own hand form the basis upon which 
I rest my belief that Graves did not translate Werther. They seem 
to me irrefutable. They are not, I think, difficult to reconcile with 
the autograph receipt, which without them would remain evidence 
indisputable of the opposite view. I believe that Graves conducted 
negotiations between the translator and the publisher from the 
beginning. He commenced the business with Dodsley for his 
friend, and he continued in the capacity of agent. Dodsley 5 s note 
on the receipt to the effect that “ Mr. Graves afterwards rec 5 d as 
much more as made it 200£ 55 renders that fact clear. And Graves 5 s 
refusal to “ make any advantage 55 from the transaction makes it 
reasonable to suppose that after receiving payment and signing for 
it, he delivered it where it was due. Why Graves never spoke of the 
translator by name is the real mystery. 7 8 

It will occur to some that possibly Graves did not wish to ac- 
knowledge a performance for which he thought himself likely to 
be rebuked, and sought, therefore, to avoid the imputation by 
creating the “translator 55 in whose behalf he was supposedly 
acting. To such a suspicion I can only reply that what Graves had 
to say in the letters quoted, tantalizingly little though it is, seems 
to me honest and unsusceptible of suspicion, and that from what 
I have come to know of Graves after considerable study of his 
career, I do not believe him capable of deceit of that kind. I believe 
explicitly, then, that Graves did not make the first English transla- 
tion of Werther . As to who did I have now no suggestion to offer. 

7 Warleigh Mss. 

8 That Graves did not himself know who the translator was; that the 
translator was a friend of Graves’s friend, as the passage in Public Char- 
acters affirms, and thus thrice removed from his publisher, is very strange 
and unlikely. 
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It is not a gracious office to upset the solution of a mystery so 
satisfactorily established, but evidence, though negative, cannot 
rightfully be with-held. 

Charles J. Hill 

Yale University 


THE LONDON TIMES’ ACCOUNT OF HEINRICH VON 
KLEIST'S DEATH 

As the one hundred twentieth anniversary of Heinrich von 
KleisPs death approaches, one is reminded of the varied comments 
on his suicide published in German and foreign newspapers. 
Reinhold Steig reprinted a number of such articles from journals 
in which the ill-starred patriot and poet was both defended 
and vilified. Among other accounts Steig quotes one by Kleistfs 
friend Adam Muller; this was published with a foreword in Der 
Oesterreichische Beobachter by Friedrich Schlegel. In part Steig’s 
comment on MfillePs statement reads: <e Ex breitet einen Hauch 
von Reinheit fiber Kleist’s und seiner Freundin Leben, darin einver- 
standen mit dem Gewahrsmann der Times, vom 28. December, 
1811, der nachdrficklich dem Gerfichte widersprach, that love was 
in any respect the cause of this unfortunate affair.” 1 

The London Times of the above date is difficult of access. It is 
not to be found in the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale, the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek or any of the 
Chicago reference libraries. Consequently it seems desirable to 
reprint the acccount from which Steig quotes only a few words. 
It appears without headlines and not under the caption of foreign 
correspondence, but is included in a column with items on the 
construction of RegenPs Park, a threat of murder in the neighbor- 
hood of Charing-Cross, a robbery near Battersea, and a caution to 
bakers not to sell bread deficient in weight. The report on KleisPs 
death is as follows : 

The attention of the people of Berlin has lately "been very much occupied 
by the tragical adventure of M. Kleist, the celebrated Prussian poet, and 
Madame Vogel. The reports which were at first circulated with regard to 
the cause of this unfortunate affair, have been strongly contradicted by 


1 Steig, Reinhold: Reinrich von Kleist’s Berliner Kdmpfe. Berlin und 
Stuttgart: Spemann, 1901, p. 681. 
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the family of the lady; and it has been particularly denied that love was 
in any respect the cause of it. Madame Vogel, it is said, had s uff ered long 
under an incurable disorder; her physicians had declared her death in- 
evitable; she herself formed a resolution to put a period to her existence. 
M. Kleist, the poet, and a friend of her family, had also long determined 
to kill himself. These two unhappy beings having confidentially communi- 
cated to each other their horrible resolution, resolved to carry it into 
effect at the same time. They repaired to the Inn at Wilhemstadt, between 
Berlin and Potsdam, on the border of the Sacred, Lake. For one night 
and one day they were preparing themselves for death, by putting up 
prayers, singing, drinking a number of bottles of wine and rum , and last 
of all by taking about sixteen cups of coffee. They wrote a letter to M. 
Vogel, to announce to him the resolution they had taken, and to beg him 
to come as speedily as possible, for the purpose of seeing their remains 
interred. The letter was sent to Berlin by express. This done, they re- 
paired to the banks of the Sacred Lake , where they sat down opposite to 
each other. M. Kleist took a loaded pistol, and shot Madame Vogel through 
the heart, who fell back dead; he then re-loaded the pistol, and shot him- 
self through the head. Soon after M. Vogel arrived, and found them both 
dead. The public are far from admiring, or even of approving, this act 
of insanity. An apology for this suicide, by M. Peguilhen, Counsellor at 
War, has excited unanimously indignation among all who have the princi- 
ples either of religion or morality. The Censorship has been blamed for 
having permitted the circulation of an account of this tragedy, in which 
the suicide and the murder were represented as sublime acts. Some have, 
even gone so far as to express a wish to see M. Peguilhen punished, for 
having, as a public functionary, preached up such principles. The husband 
has also been blamed for having given 6clat to a catastrophe over which 
it would have been better to draw the thickest veil. 

This same statement had appeared in a number of Paris news- 
papers such as the Journal de VEmjpire of December 17th, Le Moni- 
teur Universel of December 18th and the Gazette de France of 
December 19th. The London Times evidently published a trans- 
lation from Le Moniteur Universel but made no acknowledgment 
of its source. Por at the head of the columns in which the item 
on Kleist is printed, there appears this statement : “ Last night we 
received Moniteurs of the 18th and 19th inst. The only paragraph 
worth extracting is the following with regard to the expedition 
against Batavia, and which we know to be entirely false: — In 
the main, the English translation is a fairly faithful reproduction 
of the French account. A tendency toward puritanical, moralizing 
sensation-mongering is in evidence in the use of italics in the 
sentence ^ For one night and one day they were preparing them- 
selves for death, by putting up prayers, singing, drinking a number 
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of bottles of wine and rum , and last of all by taking about sixteen 
caps of coffee.” The French version contains no snch italics. 

To offset the sensational, garbled accounts of Kleist’s tragic 
end, Professor Georg Minde-Pouet’s objective publication of docu- 
ments bearing on the authors untimely death should be given a 
careful reading. This appeared under the title of Kleists letzte 
Stunden . Teil I: Das AMen-Material. It constitutes volume 5 
of the Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1925). 

John C. Blankenagel 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


THE CUES IN AU CAS SIN ET NICOLETTE 

The words “ Or se cante ” and “ Or dient et content et fabloient ” 
in Aucassin et Nicolette have been much discussed 1 but no one, 
so far as I know, has suggested what seems to me the most plausible 
interpretation of them, namely that they are the cues alternately 
addressed to each other by the singer and reciter entrusted with 
the performance of the chantefable. 

At the beginning of the piece there need of course be no cue and 
accordingly we find the opening song unaccompanied by any 
prefatory “ Or se cante.” At the end of this song occur the words 
“ Or dient et content et fablent ” which are bound to the prose 
section following them by a que. The presence of this que shows 
that the preceding words were to be spoken aloud and were not 
intended to serve merely as a written direction to either the per- 
former or the reader. Here, by exception, it appears that the 
reciter himself pronounced his €C cue,” for here alone in the text 
these words have an indisputably active meaning 2 and here alone 

1 Cf. among others G. Paris, Poemes et legendes , p. 99 ; Meyer-Liibke, 
ZfRP xxxiv (1910), 518; Aschner, ZfRP xxxv (1911), 742, and Roques, 
2nd ed. CFMA, vi-vii. Aschner and Roques seem to me to have effectively 
disposed of Meyer-Liibke’s suggestion that Aucassin et Nicolette is a play 
and that these words are stage directions. 

2 <e Or dient et content et fablent que li quens Bougars de Valence faisoit 
guere . . etc. No other example of the connecting que appears in the 
text and the distinction between the active use of the three verbs here and 
their indefinite value elsewhere seems to have been insufficiently stressed. I 
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in the manuscript they have a line to themselves with a large red 
initial to mark their beginning. Throughout the rest of the work, 
that is, after the first prose section, the words seem to have an 
indefinite meaning similar to that of “ Or se cante ” 3 and through- 
out the rest of the manuscript the large red initials always appear 
after the cues. 

In fact the disposition of “ Or se cante ” and “ Or dient et 
content et fabloient” elsewhere in the manuscript shows that for 
the scribe at least “ Or se cante ” was to be joined to the prose 
portions and “ Or dient et content et fabloient ” to the parts in 
verse. Our modern editions have unfortunately obliterated this 
arrangement, but a glance at F. W. BourdilWs photo-facsimile 
(Oxford, 1896) or at the reproductions in the editions of Eoques 
and Suchier will make clear what is meant. It will be seen that 
each verse and prose section begins with a large red initial, that 
the statement “ Or se cante ” occurs without hiatus of any sort 
after the last word of the prose portion (usually on the same line 
with it), and that the words “Or dient et content et fabloient” 
are regularly compressed into a small space at the end of the 
musical staff containing the words and melody of the refrain, to 
which indeed they appear to form a sort of conclusion. 4 

The disposition of these statements in the manuscript, their 
absence preceding the initial song, the fact (shown by the word que 


assume that after the opening song had been concluded, the second performer 
stepped forward and introduced his prose recitation — and himself — with 
the statement “Now they say and relate and recite that . . .” On the 
meaning of these words elsewhere, see note 3. 

8 “ Now there will be recitation ” corresponding to “ Now there will be 
singing.” Cf ., for example, xxxvi where “ Or dient et content et fabloien ” 
is immediately followed by “ Or lairons d’Aucassin, si dirons de Nieolete.” 
On the use of the active forms in the plural with the same valeur d’indefini 
as the reflexive singular of “ Or se cante,” see Roques, op. cit., p. vi. I do 
not believe, however, that there is any such differentiation in the meaning 
of the three verbs as Roques suggests: dire, oonter and fallier ( fabloier ) 
are regularly interchangeable in old French and each of them is frequently 
used in opposition to chanter. Here their unvarying repetition parallels 
exactly that of “ Or se cante ” and both statements have every appearance 
of being formulas. Before x, indeed, a section composed largely of con- 
versation, the third verb, which supposedly refers to the element of dia- 
logue, is, by exception, omitted. 

4 A few negligible errors in the miniation and musical notation (cf. 
Bourdillon, op. cit., p. 2 ) in no way affect the conclusions reached here. 
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before II) that they were obviously to be spoken, the appearance 
that they give — by their unvarying repetition — of being formulas, 
and the absence of any other explanation which satisfactorily 
accounts for them all lead me to believe that these words served as 
cues, that beginning with the first prose section and continuing 
throughout the rest of the piece, the person entrusted with the 
.recitation indicated to his companion, the singer, when the moment 
to begin had come by saying “ Or se cante 99 and that the singer in 
his turn told the reciter when he was to perform by pronouncing 
the words “ Or dient et content et fabloient.” It would follow, if 
this view is correct, that Aucassin et Nicolette was destined for 
performance by two persons and that the plural pronoun in the 
next to the last line (no cant ef able) is to be taken literally. 

Grace Erank 

Bryn Mawr College 


SOUEELETS ET COUPS DE POING DANS LA COMfiDIE 
DU XVII e SI® OLE 

S’il est une description faite pour tenter le dictionnaire c’est 
celle du soufflet “ a main ouverte sur le beau milieu de la joue " 
ou se complait un personnage de Moliere. 1 * * * L’allure du passage 
compromet neanmoins Pautorite qui lui est attribute. 11 s’agit la 
d’un soufflet digne d’etre cite: le plus emphatique des soufflets 
assurement, mais non pas le seul soufflet usite au XYII e siecle. 

Au theatre en particulier le mot avait une tres large acception, 
comprenant les coups de la main, ouverte ou close, sur la figure. 
Entre gens qui mesuraient leurs violences le soufflet variait de la 
tape (a notre sens actuel) au coup de poing, et s’adressait a tel 
ou tel endroit du visage selon les personnes. Au surplus, le coup 
de poing, etrenne par la premiere tragedie frangaise, preconise des 
femmes, accredits par son usage dans la soeiete, fut un aussi 
legitime accessoire de comedie que la sorte de soufflet decrite plus 
haut. 

1 . vous savez ce que c 5 est qu’un soufflet lorsqu’il se downs k main 

ouverte . . . le Bicilien 12. En ce qui concerne le XVIIe si$cle nos 

dictionnaires contemporains s’en tiennent k des citations du m&me ton. II 

convient d’aj outer que leur jugement s’accorde avec celui du Dictionnaire 

de 1694. 
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Pour ce qui est de la destination du coup, certains deg&ts — 
meurtrissure de levres, saignement de nez — -marqueraient assez que 
le soufflet ne visait pas uniquement a la joue . 2 Au reste, Arlequin 
a denonce, ayec une ampleur egale a celle des definitions favorisees 
par nos lexicographes, une fagon de soufflet qui en voulait a toute 
la figure : 

II a claqu4 bien fort. Juste Ciel, quel outrage 1 
Me planter un soufflet au beau milieu du visage I 
Colaphiser ainsi mes l&vres de corail. 3 

Aussi bien le soufflet en pleine figure (ou sur le front ), qui dans 
Pancien theatre avait ete chatiment de domestique , 4 5 6 7 conservait une 
signification particulierement humiliante. C'est ainsi que Penten- 
dait don Alphonse, qui, suspectant le merite de son antagoniste, 
medita de lui faire une grosse injure : 

II me prend grande envie, 

A ce fat le plus grand que pay veu de ma vie, 

De donner un soufflet au beau milieu du fronts 

Jodelet a saisi la nuance; il s’indigne surtout de ce que Pagresseur 
lui a “ d'une seule main couvert toute la face/' * 

Quant au coup de poing a la figure, il se recommandait d'un 
illustre precedent. La Cleopatre de Jodelle avait chatie un officier 
de sa maison en lui “ froissant du poing les os ” : 

Lors que la royne, et triste et courageuse. 

Devant Cesar aux elieveux m J a tird, 

Et de son poing mon visage empird . . . T 

L'exemple ne fut pas perdu. Les reines de tous stages em- 
ployerent des lors Parme du poing. L’on y recourait comme au 
dernier argument: 

2 Cf. Boisrobert, les Trois Orontes, m, 7 : Philippin saigne du nez & la 
suite d’un so uffl et que lui a donne Amidor. On trouve un exemple de 
pareil soufflet dans les Memoir es du Cardinal de Betz (Hachette, 1870), 
I, 204. 

a L e Theatre Italien ou le Recueil de Toutes les Scenes Frangoises . . . 
Mons, Antoine Barbier, 1G96, p. 344. 

4 Cf. Remy Belleau, la Reconnue , I, 1. 

5 Scarron, Jodelet duelliste , n, 2. 

6 Id., in, 1. 

7 Cleopatre Captive , ni. 

2 
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Pour se faire justice on n’ira pas plus loin, 

Laissez luy moy pocher les yeux k coups de poin. 8 

I/on en nsait indifferemment pour commander anx inferienrs, 9 
pour rednire nn mari, 10 intimider nn galant/ 1 taqniner nn 
amonrenx. 12 

Si les femmes ont beanconp brandi lenrs poings snr la scene dn 
XYII e siecle, elles ont ete largement payees de retonr. Sancho se 
faisait obeir de sa fille en menagant de Ini casser la machoire. 13 
George Dandin medita d’accommoder a la compote le visage de sa 
femme. 14 Arnolphe . . . 15 Mais il est snperfln d’accnmnler les 
exemples, Pantenr de Gil Bias ayant releve le trait : “ J'ai mis, en 
d6clamant, le poing sons le nez de ma princesse.” 1,6 

II est a peine necessaire d^ajonter qn’entre hommes le poing fnt 
nn procede conrant, entendez dans les differends des gens dn 
meillenr monde. 17 Le theatre n*a pas dhllnsions snr les amenites 
sociales contemporaines. Qnand des gens de qnalite se donnent des 
conps de pied 18 les conps de poing ne sont pas nne aff aire. 

La scene Aa pas en en effet a se mettre en frais dhnvention snr 
cette matiere. Le proverbe: “ Jen de mains, jen de vilains” n’a 
pas grand credit dans la societe dn XVII e siecle. Telles his- 
toriettes debitees snr les planches se reclamaient dhncidents 
anthentiqnes. Ponr men citer qn’nne, rappelons Panecdote contee 
dans YHomme a bonnes fortunes de Baron (IV, 6) : 

. . . nous l’avons vu — c’est un gentilhomme qui parle d’un autre gentil- 
homme — nous l’avons vu quereller une femme ... ; je crois m§me qu’il 
lui a donn4 quelques coups de poing . . . Ne trouves-tu pas cela plaisant? 

II snffit de donner anx personnages de ces gracienx ebats lenrs 

8 Boisrobert, la Belle plaideuse, v, 1. 

9 Cf. Rotrou, la Bceur, v, 1; S. Chappuzeau, VAcadSmie des femmes , n, 3 ; 
la Comedie des comGdiens, m, 6; rv, 4. 

10 Cf. G-revin, les Fsbahis, v, 4. 

11 Cf. La Fontaine, le Florentin, I, 2. 

12 Cf. Searron, la Fausse apparence, v, 7. 

13 Cf. Gaultier, Basile et Quitterie , i, 4. 

14 Cf. George Dandin, n, 4. Voir Claude de Lestoille, V Intrigue des 
filous, V, 6; Regnard, le Divorce, in, 6. 

15 Cf. VFcole des femmes, v, 4. 

13 Gil Bias, il, 8. 

1T Cf. Corneille, M elite, v, 1 ; Moli&re, Tartuffe, v, 4. 

18 Cf. Baron, le Coquet trompS. 
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noms de ville pour reconstituer Paventure du comte de la Vauguyon 
et de la presidente Pelot . 19 

Le mot soufflet rPetait parfois sans doute qu’un euphemisme 
pour designer nn coup de poing. Une servante, qui ; selon le texte, 
a regu nn soufflet, se plaint des vivacites de son maitre en des 
termes qni nfindiquent point qu'elle ait ete soufflietee an sens dn 
dictionnaire : 

Voila tous mes profits, et tous mes avantages: 

Ou des pieds, on des poings, il a pay6 mes gages. 20 

S*il sied de craindre qne la victime de pareilles b'rutalites n’ait 
pas la tete a ce qfflelle dit, on ne sanrait dn moins recuser les 
temoignages de menaces qni marqnent pleinement la confusion des 
termes soufflet et coup de poing : 

Je ne sais qni me tient, taut je suis animd, 

Qne quelques bons soufflets donnes a poing ferme . . . 21 

S'£ais-tu bien . . . qne je te pourrois bien donner nn soufflet a poing ferm6 
an bean milieu du visage. 22 

Ce n’est ponrtant pas dire qne le soufflet a main ouverte et le 
soufflet a poing ferme enssent egale signification. Les raffines 
dfflonneur f aisaient une distinction tres nette : 

(II) ]VFa donne snr la joue nn coup plus fort que jeu. 

— Un soufflet! 

— Point dn tout. 

— Mais un coup sur la joue! 

— Ce n’est qu’un coup de poing, et lui-mfime Pavoue. 23 

Jodelet a longnement rumine la distinction des injures, et 
Paxiome qu ; il cite a d’autant plus d’autorite qne lui-meme ne put 
en la cir Constance s*en appliqner le benefice : 

19 Cf. Moliere, dd. Grands iScrivains, vi, 550. V. Fournier {Du Role des 
Coups de Bdton, Paris, 1858) a brievement signald Pemploi du poing 
dans le thdfitre et dans la society du XVIIe siecle, cf. pp. 85-86, 102-103, 
130. Cf. Bistoriettes de Tallemant des Reaux, 3e ed., I, 374; Furetiere, le 
Roman Bourgeois, ed. Jannet, 247 ; Memoir es du Cardinal de Retz, ed. cit., 
n, 516-517; Correspondance de R. de Ralutin, Paris, Charpentier, 1858, 
IV, 226. 

20 Les Trois Orontes, v, 7. 

21 Regnard, le Joueur, I, 10. 

22 La Cbapelle, les Carrosses d’OrUans, 17. 

23 Qninault, la M&re coquette , I, 4. 
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Un coup de poing est plus honn§te qu’un soufflet. 24 

II est naturel que dans nn repertoire oil les coups a la figure 
sont monnaie courante on ait ete porte a designer d*un seul terme 
diverses fagons de frapper. Toujours est-il qu’en ce qui concerne 
le theatre du XYII e siecle le souffiet ne se doit pas definir aussi 
categoriquement que le font nos dictionnaires. Les exemples qufils 
en donnent sont de ceux que Ton pourrait appeler des soufilets 
qualifies. 

Maurice Baudin 

New York University 


A COEBECTED BEADING OF ONE OF VOLTAIEE'S 
NOTES ON BGUSSEAIPS EMILE 

It is well known that certain marginal notes by Yoltaire on 
Rousseau’s Vicaire Savoyard , first reproduced in part by J. Gaberel 
in his Rousseau et les G-enevois (1858), were published in full by 
M. Bernard Bouvier in the Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau for 1905. 
The original volume containing these notes is now in the Archives 
Jean-Jacques Bousseau in the Bibliotheque publique at Geneva, 1 
having been given to that institution by a descendant of the 
Constant family several of whom in the eighteenth century had 
been neighbors and friends of Yoltaire^ An examination of this 
copy of Emile which in some way passed through the hands of 
Yoltaire shows that M. Bouvier made an error in transcribing a 
very significant note in Yolume III at the bottom of page 189 after 
the close of the Vicaire Savoyard itself. 3 

M. Bouvier reproduced this note as: “tout le texte des quatre 
volumes est fort plat,” 4 an obvious contradiction of the favorable 


24 Jodelet duelliste , n, 3; cf. m, 1. 

1 J.-J. Rousseau, Emile, A Leipsick, Chez les HArit. de M. G-. Weidmann 
& Reich, 1762, Vol. rri. Call-Number, OR 35. 

2 Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau, i (1905), pp. 272 ff. Cf. Perey and 
Maugras, La Vie intime de Voltaire aux Dilices et d Ferney, Paris, 1885, 
p. 192, n, Cf. Voltaire, CEuvres (Moland), xxxvm, 540; xxxix, 13, 373-74. 

* After the third line of the third paragraph following the end of the 
Vicaire Savoyard. The paragraph begins : “ Quand nous en sommes venus 
111, . . Cf. Rousseau, CEuvres (Hachette), n, 287. 

4 Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau , I, 284. 
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opinions expressed by certain previous notes of Voltaire on the 
same text. 

What Voltaire actually wrote was: “tout le reste des quatre 
volumes est fort plat/' 5 a general estimate which harmonizes 
exactly with one expressed by the Patriarch of Eerney in a letter 
to Damilaville on June 14, 1762 : u J'ai eu son Education. C'est 
un f atras d'une sotte nourrice en quatre tomes, avec une quarantaine 
de pages contre le christianisme, des plus hardies qu'on ait jamais 
ecrites.” 6 Thus he emphasized his contempt for all of the four 
volumes except part of the Vicaire Savoyard . The accuracy of this 
corrected reading is shown by the fact that Voltaire used a long 
5, not to be confused with an x. The r also is clear and does not 
resemble a t. We have therefore, not a sweeping contradiction, but 
a confirmation of his opinions expressed elsewhere. 

George E. Havens 

Ohio State University 


HERNANl IV, 2 

At a certain point in the Monologue of Don Carlos, while the 
King of Spain is giving expression to his passionate aspiration to 
the Empire, he is suddenly reminded of the mighty popular forces 
which are at the base of that nicely-balanced pyramid; the reflec- 
tion fills him with a sense of awe 1 and diffidence. 2 

The treatment is entirely sensational. It begins with an auditive 
image — 

1524 Un grand bruit, pleurs et cris, parfois un rire amer, 

Plainte qui, reveillant la terre qui s’effare, 

A travers tant d’echos nous arrive fanfare! 

Les hommes! — Des cit€s, des tours, un vaste essaim, 

De hauts clocbers d^glise & sonner le tocsin! 

This development, since the Eourth Act was written from Sep- 
tember 15 to 20, 1829, it seems natural to associate with the 
inspiration of “ Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne,” dated July 27 


B Rousseau, Emile, Leipsick, 1762, m, 189. 
6 Voltaire, (Euvres (Moland), xm, 136. 
*11. 1523-1544. 
a 11, 1545-1560. 
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of the same year, in which the poet, after interpreting the Voice of 
Nature, proceeds to render that of Humanity, in these terms; 

Cependant, a cote de l’auguste fanfare, 

L ’autre voix, comine un cri de coursier qui sfeffare, 

Comme le gond rouille d’une porte d’enfer, 

Comme l’archet d’airain sur la lyre de fer, 

Gringait; et pleurs, et eris, l’injure, l’anath&me, 

Refus du viatique et refus du bapteme, 

Et malediction, et blaspheme, et clameur, 

Dans le dot tournoyant de Pbumaine rumeur 
Passaient, comme le soir on voit dans les valines 
De noirs oiseaucs de nuit qui s’en vont par voUes . 3 
Qu’4tait-ce que ce bruit dont mille echos vibraient? 

Helas, c’dtait la terre et Vhomme qui pleuraient. 

(Feuilles d’Automne , v) 

Next, the popular masses are visualized as an ocean, lapping the 
feet of the pyramid of Empire. 

For lines 1529-1536, Mr. J. A. Hess has .suggested the possibility 
that Hugo used a passage in Goethe’s JEgmont , 4 It appears 
to me unlikely. It is admitted that the general idea is the same in 
both texts — i. e., the impotence of the mighty to contain the for- 
midable latent power of the masses. It is a further point of 
similarity that these forces are compared to the waves of the ocean. 
But the resemblance does not go deeper than that, and cannot 
therefore suffice to entitle the speech of Margarete von Parma in 
Egmont to be viewed as a source of the words of Don Carlos; on 
the contrary, there must be quite a number of texts, prior to 
Eernanij in which the power of the people had been compared to 
that of the ocean, together with reflections upon the impotence of 

3 This comparison suggested the metaphor “un vaste essaim” (1. 1527). 

*In Modem Philology , xxvii, 197. The proposed source reads: “0 was 
sind wir Groden auf der Woge der Menschheit? Wir glauben sie zu beherr- 
schen, und sie treibt uns auf und nieder, hin und her.” V. Hugo’s lines 
are: 

1529 Rase de nations portant sur leurs epaules 

La pyramide dnorme appuyee aux deux p61es, 

Flots vivants, qui tou jours l’dtreignant de leurs plis, 

La balancent, branlante, & leur vaste roulis, 

Font tout changer de place et, sur ses hautes zones, 

Comme des eseabeaux font chanceler les trones, 

Si bien que tous les rois, cessant leurs vains d4bats, 

Invent les yeux au ciel . . , Rois ! regardez en has ! 
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rulers to govern it. 5 To establish, a parallel, more precise textual 
evidence is needed; and the distance is great from Goethe’s com- 
monplace to Hugo’s vision of a storm-beaten pyramid with the 
thrones swaying like mere stools at the top. There is in Eernani 
no more characteristically Hugolian passage than this, with its 
magnificent eloquence and masterly rhythmic movement; it is 
difficult to believe that he is indebted for its conception to any 
source other than his native genius for imagery. 

The lines immediately following continue the image, only to 
confuse it. 

1537 All! le peuple! — ocSan! — onde sans cesse emue! 

Ou Fon ne jette rien sans qne tout ne remue! 

Vague qui broie un trone et qui berce un tombeau! 

Miroir ou rarement un roi se voit on beau! 

All! si Ton regardait parfois dans ce flot sombre, 

On y verrait au fond des empires sans noznbre, 

Grands vaisseaux naufragds, que son flux et reflux 

Roule, et qui le genaient, et qu’il ne eonnalt plus! 

The concluding verses are a remaniement of a description of a 
shipwreck in Canaris ( Les Orientates) : 

Grands mats rompus, trainant leurs cordages £pars . . . 

Qu’un flux et qu’un reflux d'liommes roule . . . 

improved by a reminiscence of Job. vii, 10. 

But line 1539 offers a particular problem with which I propose 
to deal. It appears to contain a rather obvious antithesis of the 
type strength and gentleness, best represented perhaps by the de- 
scription of the wind, in Tristesse d’Olympio , 

Remuant le chene ou balangant la rose. 

( Les Rayons et les Ombres ) 

Beyond that intention, however, the precise idea to be conveyed 
is not quite apparent. The MS. reading is clearer : 

1539 Vague qui brise un trone et respecte un tombeau. 6 


B It is, in fact, a commonplace of tbe Classics. Cf. qui in hac tempestate 
populi iactemur et fluctibus } Cicero, Pro Plancio 4. 11; hoc omne tempus 
post consulatum obiecimus iis fluctibus qui per nos a communi peste depulsi 
in nosmet ipsos redundarunt, Cic. de Or. 1. 1. 3; fluctus civiles , Hepos, 
Atticus 6; illae undue comitiorum, Cic. pro Plancio 6. 15; mersor dvilibus 
undis, Hor. 1 Jp. 1. 1. 6. 

6 See P. et V. Glachant, Essai critique sur le tMdtre de V. Hugo (1902), 

vol. I, 247. 
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It leaves only to be explained the motive for opposing a throne to a 
grave . Here is an evident ellipsis, the substance of which I sug- 
gest is supplied by a reading of the later poem A la Colonne, where 
the following verses occur, inspired by the grave of Napoleon: 

. . . Le peuple est une mer aussi. 
iS’il Be garde aux tyrans qu’abtme et que tonnerre, 

II a pour le tombeau, profond et eentenaire 
(La seule majeste dont il sort eourtisan), 

XJn long gemissement, infini, doux et sombre. 

(Chants du Crepuscule, 9 octobre 1830) 

Hernani 1539 is a dynamic version of this image, a transposition 
from the auditive to the visual sphere. The reading of the MS. 
is evidently superior to that of the edition; 7 * * * Oil it can be reproached 
only with being too condensed. How are we to account for the 
genesis of the final text? It seems logical to infer that the word 
tombedu first evoked berceau , by an association, (a) of rime, and 
(b) of antithetic meaning; and that being unable to use the con- 
trast tombeau-berceau , the poet then corrected respecte to read 
berce . 

David Owen Evans 

University of British Columbia 


L’EYENEMENT AND L* EXPIATION 

In composing the first section of U Expiation, Victor Hugo 
sought details of the retreat from Moscow in Chateaubriand’s 
pamphlet De Buonaparte et des Bourbons and in Segur’s Eistoire 
de Napoleon et de la Grande Arm&e en 1812 (published in 1824). 
Erom these sources, as is well known, he obtained certain facts and 
certain impressions. With this material he set to work, and with 
his own imagination and theatrical sense he created a narrative 
which is at once a drama and an unforgettable vision. 

No part of that vision remains with greater vividness in the 

7 Contrast the felicitous correction of the line immediately preceding 

from: 

Oil Ton ne pent cracker sans que tout ne remue 

to 

Oil Von ne jette Hen . . . 


— a model of good taste! , 
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reader’s mind than the terrible curtain of snow, incessantly falling, 
stretching out in endless monotony, bringing inevitable tragedy 
upon Napoleon’s great odyssey. Hugo introduces the snow imme- 
diately : « II neigeait » ; and by the simple repetition of that phrase 
he depicts in large measure the struggle of the Grande Armee with 
the elements. And no part of that narrative would seem to be more 
the creation of Hugo’s own imagination, the product of his own 
genius. It is nevertheless highly possible that « II neigeait » . . . 
«I1 neigeait » . . . «I1 neigeait tou jours » comes from an outside 
source and is not the offspring of the poet’s imagination. . 

On November 4, 1848, the Constituent Assembly adopted a con- 
stitution for the Second Eepublic. Hugo voted against it for 
reasons explained in his newspaper, I/JEvenement , on November 5. 
On the 13th a public ceremony was held at the Place de la Concorde 
to proclaim the new Constitution. It was reported in L’Evenement 
that evening under the title of “ La F§te de la Constitution ” : 

II neigeait. 

Nous avions r6ve quelque chose de solennel et de grand, une de ces fetes 
op. Tame du peuple s’exhale par deux cent mille voix dmues, une pompe k 
la fois simple et grandiose, un beau soleil, un cortege d’hommes illustres, 
la religion qui n’est elle-m^me qu’une constitution eternelle, bdnissant au 
nom de Dieu la loi nouvelle faite au nom de la nation; nous avions reports 
nos souvenirs jusqu*h ees jours sublimes de la Federation de quatre-vingt- 
neuf et des distributions d’aigles sous TEmpire. Nous avions r§vA . . . 

II neigeait. 

La place de la Concorde . . . offrait pourtant au ciel le plus charmant 
coup d’oeil. . . . 

II neigeait. 

A huit heures, malgre la profusion de billets ministeriels et municipaux, 
les tribunes 6taient loin d’etre garnies. . . . 

II neigeait. 

Aussi, la lecture de la Constitution par M. Armand Marrast a-t-elle 6t6 
une sorte de monologue ou de confession h voix basse. . . . 

II neigeait tou jours. . . . 

It might conceivably be thought that Hugo wrote this article him- 
self, for we know that a number of articles in UEvenement , despite 
denials on his part, were the work of his pen. I do not believe 
that this particular article was composed by the future author of 
L’Expiation. In the first place, the writer refers to scenes that 
took place during the First Eepublic and the Empire. If this 
remark he taken in its most literal meaning, obviously Hugo is 
not the author, for he was not born till 1802. But a more important 
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point is that the article in question is a mere piece of reporting and 
as such would doubtless have appeared too unimportant for Hugo 
to bother with. The few articles he contributed to L’Evenement 
were on subjects in which he was passionately interested, such as 
the abolition of the death penalty, the freedom of the theatre and 
the press, and the candidacy of Louis Napoleon. It seems hardly 
likely that he would have been keenly concerned about the proclama- 
tion of a constitution against which he had voted. What is more, 
there is little or nothing of Hugo’s style in this article. If the 
first paragraph contains something of the poet’s thought and expres- 
sion, the rest reveals nothing — neither metaphor nor antithesis — 
which betrays Hugolian authorship. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that Hugo was not the author. 

But apparently he did read the article ; apparently he was struck 
by the method used by the writer to depict the background of falling 
snow; apparently the item lodged in his memory. Eour years 
later, confronted with the problem of describing the tragic retreat 
from Moscow, he used with tremendous effect a detail taken from 
an insignificant piece of newspaper reporting by a possibly insignifi- 
cant and mediocre reporter. 

Elliott M. Grant 

Bmith College 


FLAUBERT ET LA PHRASE FINALE ID’UNE VIE 

Les derniers volumes parus, vn et vm, de la nouvelle edition 
Conard de la Correspondance de Flaubert posent un petit pro- 
bleme de sources. 

La plupart des critiques qui se sont occupes de Maupassant ont 
accorde beaucoup d’importance a la phrase-conclusion que prononce 
Rosalie a la fin d "Une Vie : “La vie, voyez-vous, ga n’est jamais si 
bon ni si mauvais qu’on croit.” Ils y ont vu une orientation 
nouvelle de la pensee de P auteur, le debut d’une attitude moins 
pessimiste, moins systematique, envers la vie, une separation nette 
d’avec Zola et le naturalisme. Rappelons qu ’Une Vie fut publiee 
en feuilleton par le Oil Bias , du 25 fevrier au 6 avril 1883, et parut 
en libraire peu apres. 

Or, le 18 decembre 1878, Flaubert eerivait a Maupassant une 
lettre tr&s br£ve, qui vient seulement d’etre publi6e, et oft il dit 
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notamment : “Il etait dit qu’aujourdfiiui serait un bon jour : 1° 
yotre lettre et 2° un peu d* argent sur lequel je ne comptais plus. 
Les choses ne sont jamais ni aussi mauyaises ni aussi bonnes qiPon 
croit.” 1 

S’agit-il, entre cette derniere phrase et la conclusion d ’Une Vie, 
d’une simple coincidence, d ; un rappel inconscient, ou d'une tran- 
scription presque mot pour mot? 

Les partisans de la coincidence pourraient faire valoir qufil est 
peu vraisemblable que Maupassant se soit souvenu, a quatre ans 
de distance, d*une phrase d 5 une lettre assez peu importante de 
Flaubert. Au surplus, ne s’agit-il pas la d*un lieu commun qui 
appartient a tout le monde, et auquel d’ailleurs, Maupassant a 
donne une forme sensiblement diffi erente de celle de son maxtre ? 

Cette reserve prudemment sceptique ne nous semble guere de- 
fendable. Maupassant conserva cette lettre comme toutes celles 
qufil regut de Flaubert ; il a pu la relire a Poccasion. Pour n^tre 
pas tres originate, la phrase en question ne court pas les rues; nous 
ne Pavons rencontree nulle part ailleurs dans la Correspondance 
de Flaubert. Si Maupassant Pa modifiee quelque peu pour la 
placer a la fin de son roman, la ressemblance n'en reste pas moins 
incontestable. 

L’hypothese du rappel inconseient echappe par definition a toute 
espece de verification, et presente en outre Pinconvenient de ne 
rien expliquer. Nous ne la mentionnons que pour memoire. 

II semble, en definitive, plus simple d’admettre que Maupassant 
ait ete frappe de la phrase de Flaubert et Pait retenue, qu ? il Pait 
notee ou non sur le moment meme. 

Ce qui rend la chose plus plausible encore, c’est qufil etait lui- 
meme en train de composer un roman. II en avait fait part a 
Flaubert des la fin de Pannee 1877 ; 2 il lui en communiqua le plan, 
et celui-ei s ? en declara “enchante” au mois d^aout 1878; 3 il con- 
tinua d^y travailler les semaines suivantes, puisque, a la fin de 
septembre 1878, Flaubert lui ecrit : “ Il faudra nPapporter a Etretat 
tout ce qui est fait de votre roman.” 4 

Quel etait ce roman? Mr. Maynial ecarte a juste titre Boule de 

1 Correspondance, vm, 170. 

2 Revue de France, 15 juillet 1928, p. 243. 

8 Correspondmce, vm, 136. 

*Id., vm, 152. 
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Suif, et presque aussi peremptoirement Une Vie; 5 ce serait une 
oeuvre qui n'aurait laisse aucune trace, alors que Ton a retrouve 
dans les papiers de Maupassant les brouillons des ouvrages auxquels 
il ne donna pas suite ou qufil jugea indignes d’etre publies. 
D’ailleurs, des le printemps 1880, certains amis de Maupassant 
savaient que celui-ci travaillait a un livre qu’il comptait achever 
bientdt, et qui s’appellerait Une Vie. 6 Aussi est-il tres vraisem- 
blable de penser que le roman dont il s’occupait en 1878 etait une 
premiere ebauche d ’Une Vie. Il remarqua dans la lettre de Flau- 
bert du 18 decembre 1878 une phrase qui correspondait a Pin- 
spiration generate de son oeuvre, qui peut-etre meme Paida a 
degager plus nettement celle-ci, et quatre ans plus tard, il en avait 
fait sa conclusion. 

Les modifications qu’il y apporta se justifient aisement. C’est 
Rosalie qui parle ; “ la vie,” expression plus concrete, et qui repond 
au titre de Pouvrage, remplace le trop general “les choses,” mais 
surtout, la coupure, “ voyez-vous,” et la reprise familiere, “ga,” 
montrent bien que nous avons affaire a une femme du peuple. La 
phrase, par ailleurs, gagne a ces changements une cadence melan- 
colique et resignee qui convient tout a fait a la situation, et elle 
s’enrichit ainsi d’une toute autre portee sentimentale que la re- 
flexion de Flaubert. Cet exemple pourrait servir a une etude 
comparee de Part des deux ecrivains, et des procedes discrets, 
presque insensibles, par lesquels ils arrivent a donner une valeur 
humaine et poetique aux propos les plus insignifiants. 

Jean Caistu 

Bryn Mawr College 


5 E. Maynial, La vie et V oeuvre d-e Maupassant, p. 100. 

* H. Alia, “ Chronique litt4raire, Chez Guy de Maupassant,” La Revue 
Moderne et Naturalute, cit4 par Auriant, “ Un ami de Maupassant, Harry 
Alia,” Mercure de France , ler mai 1931, p. 609-610. 
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A NOTE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF ANATOLE FRANCE 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Anatole France borrow- 
ed from the J ournal of Grace Elliott 1 an episode which he used in 
le Livre de mon ami (1885) and which again constitutes the whole 
substance of the story Madame de Luzy in l 3 Etui de nacre (1892). 
It is not so commonly known that his first use of the episode — that 
in which Mistress Elliott hides the marquis de Champcenetz 
between the mattresses of her bed during a search for aristocrats 
in 1792 — occurred in Chapter III of les Autels de la peur ; a 
roman-f euilleton which Anatole France published in le J ournal des 
debats in March, 1884. 2 And no one has as yet compared the four 
versions of the story to study Anatole France’s alteration of an 
historical anecdote for fictional purposes and his subsequent im- 
provement of his own version. Rarely are we given such an oppor- 
tunity to examine, without recourse to manuscripts, three distinct 
forms of a story by the same author. 

It is interesting to observe that the Autels de la peur and the 
Livre de mon ami versions derive directly from Grace Elliott's 
Journal , while the Madame de Luzy version is very obviously re- 
written from Chapter III of Les Autels . 

Because the episode as treated in le Livre de mon ami is con- 
densed to four pages (Part II, Ch. Ill), and because it follows 
the Journal more closely than does either of the other two versions, 
it may be left aside as unprofitable to study. 

The successive alterations in the story concern content and form. 
The changes in content are most strikingly brought out by com- 
paring the Journal and les Autels; the changes in form show chiefly 
Anatole France’s improvement of his own style upon rewriting the 
story after a lapse of eight years and are best illustrated by quoting 
parallel phrases from les Autels and Madame de Luzy. 

The account in the Journal is briefly as follows: 

In the evening of September 2, 1792, after trying unsuccessfully to 
smuggle Champcenetz out of Paris, Mistress Elliott leaves him in temporary 
hiding while she goes into her own house to reconnoiter, for she has a 


1 Journal de Mistress Elliott sur sa vie pendant la revolution frangaise, 
Biblioth&que des memoires relatifs 4 l’histoire de Prance au XVIIIe 
si&cle, ed. Barri&re & Lescure, 1867 ; XXVII, 302 ff. 

2 Chapter III appeared March 7th and 8th. 
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Jacobin cook. Having sent the cook out on a trumped-up errand, she 
admits the fugitive and with the aid of a faithful portier hides him in her 
bedroom, between the mattresses of her bed. She herself goes to bed, has 
twenty candles lighted in her room, and orders the cook to bring up food 
and wine and to sit up all night. 

At quarter of four in the morning the cook rushes up to say that the 
garde nationale has arrived to search the house. In her J acobin enthusiasm 
the cook conducts the soldiers through the house and brings them finally 
to Mistress Elliott’s bedroom, forty of them. Chivalrously they allow her 
to stay in bed, confining their investigation to cursory proddings and 
pryings. Some of them indulging in coarse jests, one even making so bold 
as to sit on her bed, they remain in her room for an hour. After their 
departure Mistress Elliott and her maid proceed to pull Champcenetz out, 
half-smothered, dripping with prespiration, unable to pronounce a word. 

The most momentous difference between the Elliott account and 
the episode of les Autels is in the introduction of Marcel, the suitor, 
who (instead of a Sportier fidele”) helps to hide the fugitive and 
to pnt the soldiery off the scent by posing as a lover disturbed. He 
is a young man, under his lady's influence an ardent modire; and 
his narrative of his own politico- journalistic activities occupies 
most of the installmant of March 7th. Just as he begins to press 
his suit, he and Mme d'Avenay (who plays the role of Mistress 
Elliott) hear approaching the shouts of the garde nationale in 
pursuit of some aristocrat. Stepping out of the salon, they find on 
the landing Eranchot, the old “ philosopher quaking with terror. 
They take him to Mme d'Avenay's bedroom, hide him between the 
mattresses, and Madame, seeing that she must get into bed, realiz- 
ing that it is only seven o'clock (this is another change from the 
Elliott version) and that her cook and the garde would think it 
unnatural for her to be in bed at that hour, commands Marcel to 
give his clothes an appearance of disorder. 

From there the two accounts run more or less parallel: the 
guards come, a dozen (instead of forty) led by Colin the butcher, 
they rummage for a time; two remain and, joined by a third, drink 
with Mme d'Avenay while the others are ransacking the cellar. 
(Mistress Elliott had immediately offered the whole deputation 
wines, pastries, and liqueurs.) 

The only other important change in the Les Autels version is 
that the first-person account by Mistress Elliott is transposed into 
the third-person. 

In rewriting this chapter of Les Autels de la peur as the inde- 
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pendent story, Madame de Luzy, Anatole France first changes back 
from a third-person to a first-person narrative; but, whereas 
Mistress Elliott had been the original narrator, the first-person now 
becomes the suitor, bnt he remains anonymous. The names are 
again altered : Mme d* Avenay becomes Mme de Lnzy, the fugitive 
becomes Planchonnet (much closer to the original Champeenetz 
than Franchot has been). 3 

The story is then condensed from the 2500 words of the two 
feuilleton installments to less than 1500. On the other hand, 
there are more separate paragraphs. The condensation entails, of 
conrse, the elimination of many things. There is in the final ver- 
sion no description of the yonng man, suitor, and narrator. Like- 
wise, most of his account of his own activities is omitted; there is 
no reference to les Autels de la peur , the pamphlet which Marcel 
presents to Mme d* Avenay. Many non-essential bits are struck 
out. Describing FranchoFs terror, Anatole .[France had first 
written : 

En attendant, il ne pouvait se tenir debout. Dans Tandantissement de 
toutes ses faculty, il ne se survivait encore que par un sentiment d’dpou- 
vante et de surprise. Il ne comprenait rien en v€rite h sa disgrace. 
CMtait un homme 6tonne. 

The final version has only the two short sentences : 

En attendant, il ne pouvait se tenir debout. C’dtait un homme etonne. 

Upon the announcement that the garde is coming, Mme d* Avenay 
says to her cook : 

Eb bien! qu’ils montent. Faites-leur visiter toute la maison de la cave 
an grenier. Priez-les seulement d’entrer tout doueement dans la chambre 
bleue pour ne pas effrayer mon petit enfant qui dort avec Nanon. 

Mme de Luzy mentions no child asleep in the “ chambre bleue ” ; 
but the child and Nanon turn up again in le Petit soldai de plomb , 
along with the “ Priere d’Orphee ouverte sur Fepinette ” that fig- 
ured at the beginning of Chapter III of les Autels. 

There are further omissions : notably a naively indecent question 
addressed by Mme d’ Avenay to the leader of the garde, the episode 
in which three soldiers remain upstairs to drink with Mme 
d* Avenay — some 200 words — and the philosophical but anticlimactic 

3 Mme d J Avenay remains the lady of the Anecdote de Flor4al an //, one 
of the other stories rewritten from les Autels . Marcel and Franchot turn 
up in VAube . 
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speech of Franehot after he has been dragged out from between the 
mattresses : 

Si je croyais en Dieu, je ne lui pardonnerais pas d'avoir fabriqud des 
creatures semblables a celles que vous venez de voir. Pour moi, il m'a 
suffi de les entendre. Ce sont des scelerats depourvus de toute pbilosophie. 

There is just one bit of amplification: the whole point of the 
ruse is expanded from : 

II faut quails vous prennent pour mon amant, lui dit-elle. 

to: 

II faut que vous- soyez mon amant et qu’ils nous surprennent. Quand 
ils viendront, vous n’aurez pas eu le temps de rdparer le d4sordre de 
votre toilette. Vous leur ouvrirez en veste (with a footnote on the phrase 
en veste), les cheveux ^pars. 

More interesting are the stylistic changes, the improvements 
instituted by Anatole France eight years after his first writing of 
the story. Some of these appear as a tightening of construction. 
For example : 

Les Autels: -Aliens dans la salle k manger, dit Fanny, qui semblait 
plus calme k mesure que le danger se rapprochait. Nous pourrons voir 
k travers les jalousies . . . 

Madame de Lazy: Madame de Luzv semblait plus calme & mesure que 
le danger se rapprochait. — Montons au second etage, dit-elle; nouts 
pourrons voir, etc. 

Les Autels: A ce moment la peur fit une espece de miracle. Franehot 
cessa de trembler et de raler. 

M me de Luzy: Tout k coup, par une espece de miracle, Planchonnet 
cessa, etc. 

Les Autels: II regarda tour k tour la belle aristocrate au lit et le jeune 
homme en veste, sa cravate defaite. 

— Peste! dit-il . . . 

Mme de Luzy: Tournant alternativement ses regards sur madame de 
Luzy et sur moi: 

— Peste! dit-il . . . 

Les Autels: Colin se grattait Toreille et regardait Marcel du coin 
de 1’oeil. 

Mme de Luzy: Lubin, se grattant Foreille, me regardait du coin de 
Toeil. 

The vocabulary-changes are the most numerous, the most in- 
teresting, and largely self-explanatory. We shall conclude this 
study with the exposition of twenty-seven changes which illustrate 
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for the most part a successful attempt to make the picture more 
precise. The Madame de Luzy reading is the second in each ease. 

. . . regardait le soleil sanglant descendre k Fhorizon. 

. . . regardait le soleil descendre k l’horizon sanglant. 

(In September 1792 Paris itself was so ensanglante that the 
horizon was more likely than the snn to be figuratively blood-red.) 

. . . de ce que vous m’avez dit 
. . . des paroles que vous avez prononcees 

(They were words of prophecy, very definite words.) 

. . . Stendant tout autour de vous une main prophetique 
. . . promenant autour de vous une main propbetiqne 

. . . depuis que votre main . . . m J a montr4 la voie, je Fai suivie har- 
diment 

. . . depuis que votre main . . . m’a montre la vole, j*ai march6 har- 
diment 

(Marche attributes more resolution to the young man.) 

... dit Fanny, pale, un doigt sur la bouclie. 

Pale, immobile, elle tenait un doigt sur la bouclie. 

. . . d’une voix faible comme un souffle 
. . . d’une voix etouffee 

. . . Fennemi des cours et des rois 
. . . Fennemi des prdtres et des rois 

(It is the old u philosophe 99 who so styles himself ; how much 
more the word pretres adds to the characterization!) 

En entendant ces paroles . . . 

En entendant ce dialogue . . . 

(Between the lady and her Jacobin cook.) 

Marcel Falla ranimer un peu 
. . . je parvins & grand’peine a le ranimer 

. . . ayez confiance en moi; je suis rusee. 

. . . fiez-vous k moi. Rappelez-vous que les femmes sont rushes. 

. . . comme s’il s’agissait de quelque arrangement domestique 
. . . comme si elle etit occupee d’un soin domestique 

. . . arranged les trois matelas de maniere k . . , 

. . . disposa les trois matelas, etc. 

(The mattresses were disarranged for a purpose.) 

3 
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Marcel saisit le vieillard et le coula dans Pespace menag4 entre les 
matelas. 

J’aidai Planchonnet a se couler dans Pespace, etc. 

Fanny fronga le sourcil. Le lit, ainsi boulevers^, avait nn air suspect. 

En nous regardant faire, madame de Luzy secouait la t£te. Le lit, etc. 

Elle reflechit quelques secondes . . . 

Elle demeura ainsi pensive quelques secondes . . . 

(What she had been thinking has been explained; so that the 
second expression is far neater.) 

. . . lui ordonna de donner Papparence du desordre a ses v&temens. 

. . . m’ordonna de retirer mes souliers, mon habit et ma cravate. 

... la troupe descendit du grenier 
... la troupe civique descendit du grenier 

(The word civique reminds the reader of their mission.) 

* 

Une main rude secoua la porte. 

Un poing rude secoua la porte. 

— Qui va 1&? demanda Fanny (d’Avenay). 

— Qui frappe? demanda Emilie. 

(This Emilie, - just by the way, is not mentioned elsewhere in 
Madame de Luzy, or in Ch. Ill of les Autels, or in the Elliott 
Journal.) 

Pourtant, cette rencontre Pavait mis en gaiety. 

Mais, en d4pit de ses maximes, cette rencontre, etc. 

. . . prenant le menton de la jeune femme 
. . . prenant le menton de la belle aristocrate 

(It is a butcher -who takes the lady’s chin in his hand.) 

. . . cette bouche-la n’est pas faite pour marmotter toute la nuit des 
Pater et des Ave. 

. . . pour marmotter jour et nuit des Pater. 

II est certain qull est ici. 

II est ici, j J en suis sur. 

. . . prends les el4s et conduis partout ces messieurs. 

. . . prends les clefs et conduis partout M. Lubin. 

(The latter distinguishes M. Lubin from his subordinates and 
tickles his ex-butcher vanity.) 

. . . quittant la cave inond^e de vin 
. . . sortant de la cave inondee de vin 
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Marcel les suwit jusqu^ la grille, qu’il ferma sur leurs talons, et 
courut annoncer & Fanny le d41ivranee. 

Je les reconduisis jusqu’& la grille, que je refermai sur leurs talons, 
et je courus annoncer & madame de Luzy que nous Stions sauves. 

Un long soupir lui repondit. 

Un faible soupir lui repondit. 

(The sigh came from a man who had been in mortal terror 
between mattresses for over two hours; it was probably more 
feeble than lengthy.) 

Wm. C. Holbrook 

'Northwestern University 


MARLOWE’S RICE “WITH A POWDER” 

The editor of the excellent third volume of the new Methuen 
Marlowe concurs with his general editor in finding a difficulty in 
The Jem of Malta, in, iv, 108, when Ithamore says he will carry 
the poisoned pot of rice to the nuns “ with a powder.” “ There is 
not much sense/’ says Professor Case, “ in this with a powder as 
the powder has already spiced the drench”; and Mr. Bennett 
suggests an emendation, “ with a pox.” But NED. gives this phrase 
^“impetuously”, “violently.” Since The Jew was probably 
written c . 1589, it seems worth while to note the occurrence of this 
expression a decade before the first citation, c . 1600, of NED., 
as well as to explain its meaning in Marlowe’s play. Ithamore is 
punning, for it is actually Barabas’s “ precious powder ” that he is 
to carry in the rice “ with a powder.” Another sixteenth-century 
occurrence of the phrase may be found in Ben Jonson’s The Case 
is Altered ( c . 1597-8), i, ii, 19. Apparently it sometimes meant 
merely “in haste.” NED. doubts the identity of the substantive 
with the familiar “powder” ( pulverem ). But since “powder” 
often meant “ dust ”, is it not possible that “ with a powder ” = 
“violently”, “hastily”, from the evidence of a rider’s haste 
afforded by the dust on his clothing or the cloud of dust at his 
heels ? 


Hazelton Spencer 
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REVIEWS 


Aleonso El Sabio, General Estoria , Primera Parte , edicion 
de Antonio G. Solalinde. Madrid, 1930. 8vo., pp. lxxxii + 828. 
(Junta para ampliacion de estudios e investigaciones cientificas. 
Centro de estudios historicos.) 

Antonio G. Solalinde, Adiciones y correcciones al primer 
volumen de la “ General Estoria ” de Alfo?i$o X. Revista de 
Filologia Bspanola, 1930, pp. 422-424. 

The text of the “ Primera Parte ” of this hitherto unpublished 
General Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio occupies 768 closely printed 
double column octavo pages, and is approximately the same length 
as the entire Cronica General of the same author. The complete 
text of the former work will consist of five similar volumes, which 
fact will give some idea of the great task that the editor has set 
himself. Eurthermore, the five volumes of text are to be followed 
by two supplementary volumes, one devoted to the sources and 
historiographical method of King Alfonso, the other to a grammar 
and vocabulary of the text itself. The mechanical labor and edi- 
torial equipment envisaged in such an individual undertaking are 
little short of appalling; on the other hand, the results attained 
in this first volume show that the completed work will be a lasting 
monument to mediaeval erudition and modern scholarship. 

In his admirable introduction Solalinde characterizes the broad 
field covered in the many works of King Alfonso as author and 
compiler, works which had as their goal : 

determinar la conducta del ser humano, es decir, averiguar lo que el hombre 
hizo en tiempos pret6ritos, sefialar la calidad e Indole de sus acciones al 
estar sometidas dstas a poderes ultravisibles — influencia astral o divina — , 
y fijar los deberes ciudadanos. 

This general estimate of Alfonso’s cultural activity is amply 
justified in his Cronica General, Siete Partidas, Libros de Astrono- 
mia, C antigas de Santa Maria, not to omit even the Septenario and 
Libro de las Cruces . Solalinde puts the Libro de Ajedrez “ al 
margen de esta cerrada clasificacion,” but it comes well within the 
plan if we regard it not merely as a work of diversion, but as a 
mental and educational training for princes. In such a diversity 
of products as that enumerated above we naturally look for a diver- 
sity of method, and in fact the General Estoria reveals a technique 
that differentiates it clearly from Alfonso’s other works. His aim 
was to write a history of the world, and he describes his own 
method : 
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despues que oue fecho ayuntar muchos escriptos e muchas estorias de los 
fec'hos antiguos, escogi dellos los mas uerdaderos e los meiores que y sope; 
e fiz ende fazer este libro, e mande v poner todos los fechos sennalados tan 
bien de las estorias de la Biblia, como de las otras grandes eosas que 
acabesgieron por el mundo, desde que fue comengado fastal nuestro tiempo 
(p. 3b 26). 

Add to this his religious faith and his belief in the marvelous and 
we have, as the editor points out, the basis for interpreting Alfonso’s 
world history as he conceived it, and an explanation of the euhe- 
merism which humanizes the pagan deities and makes them a part 
of the material happenings of the ancient world. 

While Alfonso planned to bring the history down to his own 
time, in reality the narrative stops with the parents of the Virgin 
Mary; but as the only extant manuscript of the last part is incom- 
plete, it is impossible to say how far the original work came. The 
“ Primera Parte ”, which is now accessible in print, brings the 
narrative down to the death of Moses and is obviously and naturally 
based on the Pentateuch, supplemented by the works of Pedro 
Comestor, Eusebius, Saint Augustin, Bede, and other Christian, 
Jewish and Arabic commentators. Hor is this all, for a similar 
extensive use of sources is seen in the treatment of Greek, Latin 
and Oriental mythology, in which authors like Lucan and Statius 
are supplemented by literature as represented by Vergil, Ovid, 
Cicero, Horace and even the mediaeval works of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, John Garland, Lucas of Tuy and such romances as the 
j Roman de Troie, Roman de Thebes , Ovide Moralise and the 
Libro de Alexandre . 

Alfonso is careful to cite meticulously his authorities, but in 
some few cases the citation is rather vague : 

Sobresta razon cuenta un anctor en un libro que compnso de las estorias 
de la nuestra ley e de las fabliellas de los gentiles (134a 55) ; — Otrossi dixo 
desta razon un maestro vessificador este otro viesso (160a 38). 

Among his collaborators Alfonso doubtless had persons who knew 
Latin and Arabic as well as Prench and Hebrew, since the sources 
necessitated knowledge of these several languages. Possibly a list 
of his collaborators may have been included in the missing final 
pages of Part VI, but at present we have no light on their names. 
In his introductory study Solalinde makes it clear that his con- 
clusions concerning sources, date of composition and similar mat- 
ters are at times tentative and subject to revision when he shall 
have published the remaining four parts of the text. 

As to the date of composition of the General Estoria , we know 
that the first four parts were already finished in 1280 and that the 
composition of part five and of the uncompleted part six probably 
occupied the years 1280 to 1284, the latter being the year of 
Alfonso’s death. As to when the work was begun, Solalinde points 
out that on p. 581a there is a moralizing passage that might possibly 
refer to the ingratitude of Alfonso’s brother Philip and his rebellion 
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in 1270. The only other evidence deduced consists of two refer- 
ences to the first half of the Cronica General which is supposed to 
have been begun in 1270, but the evidence on this latter point is 
not regarded as final. Consequently, Solalinde offers the tentative 
conclusion that the General Estoria was begun about 1272. 

There are nine extant manuscripts of the “ Primer a Parte ” and 
of these manuscript A was written by one of the official scribes of 
King Alfonso. Unfortunately the last signature of the Ms. is lost, 
and with it probably the explicit which gave the date of composi- 
tion. Ms. A naturally forms the basis of Solalinde's edition. In 
addition to the extant Mss. there is a record of several lost ones and 
to these might be added “ La General Estoria ” which formed part 
of the library of Gomez Manrique. 1 A facsimile page of each Ms. 
is published and an additional page of Mss. A and D, E and Gfi 

But the most exacting task involved in Solalinde’s study is the 
thirty pages devoted to the classification of the Mss. on the system 
of Dom Quentin. Here he has strikingly shown his breadth of 
vision, independence of judgment and attention to details. This, 
so far as I know, is the first time that the Dom Quentin method has 
been tested for a Spanish text, and the detailed application will be 
read with profit by all those who are interested in critical editing 
or in the broader question of the Bedier and Quentin schools. The 
results of Solalinde’s study show that the Mss. fall into two well 
defined groups and possibly three, and doubly justify the selection 
of the royal Ms. A as the basis for the edition. 

The foregoing remarks will give some idea of the historical and 
analytical features of Solalinde^s introductory study, but only 
those who read understanding^ the study itself, can gain a fair 
idea of the scholarly method, accuracy of detail and soundness of 
judgment that underlie his treatment of Alfonso, the collaborators 
and the General Estoria . This brings us to a consideration of the 
editing of the text itself: In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that the text of the General Estoria is of monumental im- 
portance from a triple point of view according as we regard it from 
the historical, literary or linguistic side. Furthermore, thinking 
of its enormous size, the large number of Mss., and the unbelievable 
labor involved in preparing an edition, it is unlikely that the text 
will be re-edited within the present cycle of academic life. Hence 
it is especially desirable that the edition be definitive from the 
threefold standpoint just mentioned. The editor, facing the many 
and great problems he has encountered, is naturally feeling his way 
in this first volume, and tells us frankly that his conclusions and 
deductions in regard to literary and historical items are subject to 
revision as his work progresses, and the same doubtless holds true 
for details of editing. He himself sets no date for the completion 
of his work, but it is fair to presume that it must extend over a 

1 Cf. Candonero , ed. A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1885, II, 332-33. 
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period of years. Consequently, the following remarks on the edited 
text of the “ Primera Parte 99 will apply, at times, to the plan of 
the entire work. 

In stating that u esta edicidn no es critica,” Solalinde shows a 
modesty that is unfair to the edition. He means simply that he has 
not endeavored to reconstruct the arehitype, but has reproduced the 
text of the authoritative royal Ms. A, introducing corrections only 
when they are justified by obvious errors of the scribe, and with 
but few exceptions it will be noted that such corrections are corro- 
borated by the reading of the other Mss. In short, he has followed 
the only logical method under the circumstances. It should be said 
further that the other Mss. show no tendency to give readings 
widely variant from A, and this is in sharp contrast to the situation 
in the Alfonso’s Cronica General . 

Coming now to a consideration of the edited text, Solalinde calls 
attention to the fact that for pages 1-54 the variants are placed at 
the foot of the page, while the variants for the remaining 718 
pages are placed in an appendix. The change in method is due to 
the fact that the first section was printed or ready for the press 
while the editor was in Spain, and had access to complete photo 
copies of all the Mss. ; the latter part was set up after he had come to 
the United States where photo copies were not at once accessible 
to him. While the relegation of a large portion of the variants' to 
an appendix makes their consultation difficult, we are grateful to 
the editor for making this textual material accessible in any form. 
The variants published as, an appendix occupy pages 771-820 — a 
mass of material that might be greatly simplified for consultation. 
The editor calls this section c< Vari antes y Correceiones.” The 
“ correcciones,” which run into hundreds, consist of “ errores de 
A 99 and “ errata eh el texto.” The large number of cc errores de 
A” is due to the complicated system of recording such errors: 
sometimes as footnotes to the text (in which case a special system 
of cross-reference by asterisk is used), sometimes by means of the 
aforementioned “ errores de A”. A reduction of this triple ma- 
chinery together with the placing of the “ errata en el texto 99 in a 
separate section, would relieve this mass of detail and simplify the 
handling of the variants themselves. 

In setting forth his system of recording variants, Solalinde says : 

He eliminado las variantes ortograficas, la mayorla de las moderniza- 
ciones y casi toda alteracidn en el orden de las palabras. A1 coipenzar eada 
manuscrito he recogido mayor numero de variantes de estas dos Ultimas 
clases, a fin de caraeterizar las distantas copias, pero paulatinamente he ido 
despreci&ndolas, al consider ar ya expuesta dicha caraterizacidn (p. 1). 

But he adds : 

si doy algunas modernizaeiones y alteraciones en el orden de los vocablos 
es a titulo de curiosidad y, por consiguiente, en mis variantes no podra 
estudiarse la evolncion del lenguaje con toda la amplitud requerida para 
esta clase de trabajos. 
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This method of introducing variants that occur at the beginning 
of a Ms. and gradually reducing them to the point of elimination, 
offers serious difficulties for the reader who is endeavoring to get a 
concrete idea of the character of the several Mss., and often leaves 
him in a state of uncertainty in regard to specific problems. As an 
illustration let us take one of the most important passages from 
the standpoint of establishing the date of the General Estoria; 
namely, the reference to the Estoria de Espanna (or Cronica 
General) which occurs p. 57 b 18 : 

los uandalos, los alanos, e con estos fueron los hugnos e los silingos, como 
lo auemos departido en la nnestra Estoria de Espanna. 

This citation may refer to either 4a53 or 207ab of the Estoria de 
Espanna , 2 but in neither passage does the word order correspond to 
that of the text of the General Estoria nor does the word “ hug- 
nos 99 occur. A study of accessible material shows that change of 
word order was especially characteristic of the Ms. B and one can 
but wonder if Ms. B might be a help in this connection. The ques- 
tion of what to include in his variants is probably the most diffi- 
cult problem that the individual editor has to decide for himself. 
Nevertheless, the readers' problem would have been much simplified 
if the present editor had given an analysis of the linguistic traits 
of the several Mss. This information one naturally looks for in 
the editor's lengthy description of the various Mss^, but information 
of a linguistic or paleographic character is here almost totally 
lacking. It should be noted, however, that in treating the classifi- 
cation of Mss. the editor has furnished some interesting items, 
especially for the Aragonese Ms. G-G'. 

In taking Ms. A as his basic text, Solalinde has followed the Ms. 
in regard to the more or less arbitrary union of two or more words, 
and the similar separation of words into their component parts. In 
this again we have a question of editorial judgment. But it should 
be borne in mind that the fundamental purpose of a printed text 
is to make it accessible to the reader and in so doing every legiti- 
mate item of simplification and systematization is an advantage. 
When a mediaeval scribe shows a conscientious and systematic 
method of linking or disjointing words, his method is worthy at 
least of consideration. When, however, as in the case of Ms. A, we 
find incoherence and lack of method in many cases, there is a 
decided advantage in choosing as a norm the mediaeval type that 
corresponds to modern word-division. The examples of linking, 
quelo , eneh dela , alos , aque } cited by Solalinde, p. XLY, give no 
inadequate idea of the difficulties to the modern reader, when the 
linking produces such forms as agrand , agrados , aun , alas, calo, 
deparie > effaz, ellos, or when through disjoining we get a oro, en 


Edicidn de R. Mendndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906. 
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suchOj en longado, a cortar, en casado, en lleno , en cendio , a cordar , 
a costar , por fidiada, to cite but a few of the numerous examples. 

In the division of syllables ll is regarded as a digraph, although 
we find occasional lapses as in del-los 671bl3, contralrla 525b8. 
But nn as a palatal is equally a digraph in old Spanish, and we 
are surprised to find this fact consistently disregarded, cf. duen-na 
359a54, sen-nod 533b24, tan-ner 623a42, etc. Likewise ff is a di- 
graph as shown by its use as initial in ffijas 683a2, fferezeos 715b20, 
etc., and Solalinde recognizes this fact in his division Godo-ffre 
203a31, but as a general rule he disjoints ff in its many occurrences 
in the printed text, cf. sof-friessen 627b25, gaf-fezes 534b30, etc. 
Similarly he regularly disjoints the frequently occuring ss, with ‘the 
result that pa-ssauan 199a50 attracts attention as a striking excep- 
tion. While sg should be regarded as inseparable in old Spanish, 
the text shows a consistent separation, offres-cien 649a40, meres - 
giera 620a49, aluoros-gado 641al9. As to cc , so frequently used in 
peccar , peccado , the editor is probably right in dividing it, since it 
is clearly a Latinism. Finally, the gr resulting from cer not infre- 
quently lacks a cedilla in the text; thus in contrast to forms like 
establegras 725b48, we find offrescra 637b52, perescrie 638b34, 
offrescras 725al6, crescra 671a54, nascra 730bl5. 

Eegarded as a whole, the text gives evidence of the accuracy and 
judgment that we naturally expect from the training and previous 
labors of the editor. It is surprising, however, to see that the text 
does not contain the foliation of the basic Ms. This is all the more 
surprising in the light of the modern edition of Alfonso’s other 
great historical work, the Estoria de Espanna , by Menendez Pidal. 
The importance of the foliation is too obvious to call for discussion, 
though it may be noted that the importance is illustrated by two 
examples cited by Solalinde himself. He tells us that after the 
word si of p. 301al8, the scribe has omitted the words vos lo diere 
Dios de aqui adelante sera muy bien e “ quiza por salto al pasar 
de la col. a a la b, pues ahi se separan las columnas.” A second 
example is furnished when he states that quite a number of the 
pages of Ms. A are stained or discolored, and calls attention to 
the bad condition of folio 218 verso, .which is partly missing, and 
that of the opposite page, 219 recto, which has suffered on account 
of the manuscript having been left open for a time at this point, 
(p. XXVI). 

In the transcription of a text prepared by such an editor and 
published under such auspices, we should expect accuracy of the 
highest order. We are not disappointed in our expectations. Only 
two errors have been noted that are attributable to the editor: 
guaderedes for guadaredes 430a38, and aueredes for auredes 643b40. 
The same accuracy can not be attributed, however, to the royal 
copyist of Ms. A. In addition to the errors recorded by Solalinde, 
we note : 
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ensennara(n) 20bl7; ya for y auia 21al7; — tomar cdbega for tornar 
cabega 43al2, cf. 8a37, 15al0, etc.; — si{n) non 57M4; — manera for manner a 
132a36; — entrar le [ la ] casa 131all; — podio for podie 211b34; this seems 
to be the only example of preterit podio in the text, in contrast to the 
frequently used pudo; furthermore podio is probably a form that is dis- 
tinctively Riojan; — nos for uos 227a37 ; — lo for los 257a3; — contien[d]en 
con las nuues del cielo 254b52, cf. 275b34; — tra[y]en 307b35; — ellos for 
ello 315a51 ; — los fallaua uerdad[eros] 328a49, cf. todas las fallaua uerda- 
deras 326a48; — et [ vieron ] que 406al9; — cosa noble for cosa mueble 
408b42, cf. 40,6b46; — deuiedes for desuies 424a6, cf. 424al4; — auedes for 
auedes oydo or auredes (which is the current future form of oyr) 481b22; — 
mueuen for mueren 514a33; — ella, e comer e beber for ella en comer e en 
beuer 531bl5, ef. 531a51; — si for se 538a49; — estado [e] orden 591a26, cf. 
591b36; — enquella for en aquella 592b49; — aqualles for a quales 708b37;~— 
fizier[ed]es 720a27 ; — guiauan' for guiaual 753b30. 

There are cases where a faulty reading is retained in the text 
without the designation “ error de A”, and the reader must rely 
on the evidence of the recorded variants ; for example : 

si mas [st] non 62a31; — ias for ge las 125b51; — ti for te 317a33; — 
trdbaiaron se quanto podrien [a or de] entrar adentro 195a38 ; — salto for 
salio 245b34; — seruendo for senbrado 339a24, in the sense of ‘sown but 
not' yet sprouted 5 ; — enguna for en alguna 424b33 ; — meior fuera ( que mas 
ualdrie) serwir a los egipcianos 352al9; — Bennor, el miedo e el pauor por 
la grander de tu braco [ entre ] en ellos 357b24; — mesudo for mesurado 
400b50; — joglarez for joglares 753b8. 

By no means the least difficult task in editing a prose text like 
the General JjJstoria , is the punctuation, and in this task Solalinde 
has succeeded to a remarkable degree. Rare are the passages where 
the meaning is not clear — or as clear as is humanly possible in the 
text in question. The adoption of one further principle of punctu- 
ation would, in the opinion of the reviewer, add materially to 
clarity of the thought expressed; namely, the use of a comma 
after si non when it means * otherwise \ Take for example the 
following illustrative passages : 

“unos bestiglos que buelan . . . matan a los omnes en tierra, si pueden 
con ellos, e si non alganse enel aer 55 309b2 ; — “ e non lo tardedes si non 
puede se enfriar el pueblo de los coragones que agora tienen ” 388a50; — 
“ E si fuesse ell animalia de las que El uedara comer . . . que la pre- 
ciassen, e si la quisiesse el qui la daua en diezmo que fiziesse por ella como 
dixiemos delas animalias prometudas, e si non ge la tolliessen por otre 55 
587b32; — ^e nol des por ello mudado lo que te demandare, si non puede 
se el querellar a Dios por ti” 724b22. The same holds true for si mas non 
and the less frequently used si menos non: 

ee e pues que nol quieres maldezir todo, ca dizes que te lo uieda Dios, 
si mas non maldi del dalli ” 670a31 ; — “ e seer les a el su Dios sanudo por 
ello, si mas non algun poco 55 673b43. 

In some few miscellaneous cases a modification of the present 
punctuation might add to the clarity of the text ; thus the insertion 
of a comma after llorasse 2;28a32, arena 317b24, otro and Cornel 
360a53, and of a colon after nombres 529b33; omission of comma 
after cosas 387b48; transfer of comma from destos to ciento 
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316b7; comma instead of period after coragones 308b54. In the 
sentence “ el rey Earaon Meffres Axemis, de quien dixiemos, ya 
ante desto en cnyo tiempo murio Josep ” 272a24 is a reference to 
a previous statement on p. 263b, and there would be a gain in 
clarity by omission of comma after Axemis and dixiemos and inser- 
tion after desto ; and it seems probable that we should read “ assi 
como cuenta(n) maestre Pedro, e otros dizen que ” 534b23. 

Eor the many words whose meaning or etymology is discussed by 
the General Estoria the editor uses spaced letters “ para las pala- 
bras no espanolas” (p. XLVII). It would be to advantage if a 
similar device were used for Spanish words in the following 
cases : 

“ por ende puso el rey a la mil a Alfoym, e quiere dezir tanto como obra 
de setaenta dias ” 219a53 ; — “ Onde dizen en nuestro lenguage yro e arco 
por parte de alguna cosa de que se siruen los omnes muy bien en sus cosas ** 
35bl6; — E diz aqui Moysen eereano por omne de su ley” 407a51; — “ e por 
aquel descende entiende se destella” 519b24; — “la fiesta del cordero que a 
nombre phase, que es tanto como passada, como uos dixiemos o uos 
departiemos de las sus fiestas mayores ” 698a49. 

To come now to the General Estoria itself, Solalinde has set forth 
clearly in his introduction the purpose and plan of the history of 
the world of Alfonso’s — a history which was intended to serve 
both as a supplement and an introduction to the Estoria de Es - 
panna. In the General Estoria the compilers followed the strictly 
chronological method, and that the method presented difficulties 
from the standpoint of consecutive narrative is manifest. Further- 
more, the work aimed to be critical in that it takes as its sources 
not only the Bible and its commentators for the Christian world 
but the histories of the Pagan world as well. The problems re- 
sulting from this broad basic treatment were two : first, the recog- 
nition of the Pagan gods as historical characters with the 
consequent attempt to humanize them; second, the attempt to 
coordinate and rationalize the divergent opinions in regard to the 
interpretation of disputed points of Old Testament history. We 
must bear always in mind that the early Christian world as treated 
in the Old Testament is the basis of Alfonso’s “ Primera Parte ”, 
and while his work is not a translation it follows closely the Bibli- 
cal narrative, though amplifying both this and the sources of 
profane history, and even adding interesting personal commentary 
and reflections. 

In following the chronological method the compilers have the 
difficult problem of synchronizing the history of the pagan world 
with that of Christendom. Consequently, we find frequent breaks 
in the narrative when the exigencies of the method require a shift- 
ing of scene, thus : 

Agora dexamos aqui la estoria de Moysen (31 3b 1 ) . — Agora dexamos 
aqui estas razones de como Moysen fizo lo que nuestro Sennor le mando, 
e tornaremos a la estoria de Egipto, e contar uos emos como fizieron des- 
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pues del casamiento de las duennas, de que uos auemos ya diclio ( 432b6 ) . — 
Agora contar uos emos del regnado que se comengo de nueuo en Grescia en 
esta sazon (313b23). — Et assi sabed que daqui adelante contaremos las 
estorias por los annos de Josep (187b42). — Agora finquen aqui estas 
razones deste rey Nicrao, ca adelant fablaremos mas del, e tornaremos a 
la estoria de Josep (210a24). — Agora dexamos aqui estas razones, ca des- 
pues diremos dellas, e tornaremos a la estoria de la Biblia (81b46). — Mas 
agora dexamos aqui estas generationes e tornaremos a la razon de Abrabam 
(107a37). — Agora dexamos aqui estas razones ca de cada uno destos 
cuatro: Saturno, Juppiter, Neptuno et Pluton, dioses entre sus gentiles, 
diremos aun mas adelant en sus lugares que pertenesciere (157b 55). — 
Agora dexamos aqui la estoria de la Biblia e contaremos de los fechos de 
los gentiles que fueron en aquella sazon (191b30). — Agora dexamos aqui 
la estoria de la Biblia, e queremos tornar a contar de los linages del rey 
Juppiter que eran ya en essa sazon (205a24). — etc. etc. 

While the above method has its virtues, it detracts from enjoy- 
ment of the romantic narrative of the Pentateuch and of the in- 
teresting characters of mythology. The story of Danao and 
Ypermestra breaks off on p. 693, is resumed on p. 762 and -again 
discontinued p. 763 with the following explanation: 

Agora, porque las razones del rey Danao e del rey Egisto e de sus fijos 
e de sus fijas duraron mas de L. annos, e las vnas dessas razones cuentan 
loss, sabios en sus ystorias en los vnos dessos annos e las otras en otros, 
segund que fueron viniendo, e lo que finca aqui dellas viene en los annos 
de adelante, nos otrosi lo que finca dexamos para en los sus tiempos; onde 
tornamos en este logar a contar de la razon de Moysen e diremos de la su 
muerte e del su acabamiento (763b, 44). 

This method of narration has, to be sure, its parallel in the Cronica 
General , but with this striking difference: the subject matter of 
the Cronica General falls into three well defined but closely related 
phases of history; namely, Moorish Spain, Christian Spain and the 
several and varying kingdoms of the latter. Consequently, the 
problem of coordinating the material was simpler than in the 
General Estoria, and what were verbal justifications of method in 
the General Estoria, became practically two fixed formulas of 
transition in the Cronica General: 

A los quarenta et quatro annos no fallamos que conteciesse ninguna cosa 
que de contar sea (109b52) 

and 

Agora dexamos aqui esta razon et diremos del rey don Alffonso (452a39). 

In addition to the frequent breaking off of the narrative with 
reference to what is to follow, there is the inverse process : “ Son 
continuas las remisiones a lo que se ha expuesto y a lo que ha de 
dejarse para despues, pues no quieren repetir las materias” (p. 
XVIII), and Solalinde calls attention to a curious reference in 
Genesis which cites a passage in Leviticus as having already been 
written. Nevertheless, Solalinde’s statement that “no quieren 
repetir las materias ” is somewhat misleading. To be sure we do 
find such statements as. 
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e fazemos lo por que lo non digamos dos vezes, aqui e alia (423b31) ; — 
e qui estas razones quisiere, ca y las fallara dichas complida mientre, cate 
las alii (543a6) ; — por que non seamos tenudos que de nuestro somos dobla- 
dores de la riazon (288a29) ; — e si lo dixiessemos alia e aqui, doblar se ye 
la razon, que serie enoio (621a46); and the longer and rather naive 
explanation, p. 579a5-21. 

Nevertheless, there are frequent repetitions such as those that 
characterize Leviticus and Numbers ; also repetitions by summary 
as in 319a53 — 319b7 ; and even repetition by single sentences as in 
316a30, 35 and 371b36, 42. 

The “ Prologo 99 to Book X (p. 265), states that “Este deceno 
libro desta General Estoria fabla de los departamientos que ay de 
los annos desta seruidumbre,” etc., but the second paragraph, in 
reality, concerns the mechanism of the entire General Estoria , in so 
far as it treats the division of the work into books and chapters: 

E estos departimientos de las razones desta Estoria por libros son, por 
que los qui los leyeren que non tomen ende enoio de luengas razones. Por 
esta razon misma son los titulos y los capitulos en los libros, e por departir 
por y razon de razon, e por los titulos yr mas cierto a la razon que omne 
quiere en el libro. 

This reference to chapter titles raises the interesting question as 
to their provenance, for in many cases they vary from the subject 
or language of the chapters themselves. At times a key word of the 
title is at variance with the contents of the chapter, thus, in Chap. 
II (p. 170), “Del logar o fue Rebeca a demandar conseio a Dios ” 
etc., the “ logar 99 is merely mentioned in the text, and the con- 
struction is “ fue por demandar 99 at the end of the preceding 
chapter. — Chap. XV (p. 223), has culuebras, whereas the text 
uses only “ serpientes 99 . — Chap. Ill (p. 266) Del conto de los 
annos whereas Chap. I (p. 265) and Chap. X (p. 269) have the 
feminine form “ cuenta — Chap. XVIII (p. 370), De Dionis 
Mataton, el fijo de Semele , e de la uinna que este Dionis planto, 
whereas the text does not mention u Mataton 99 ; also the text uses 
the phrase “ poner uinna 99 instead of the “ plantar uinna 99 which 
is found in the chapter title. — Chap V (p. 468) and Chap VI (p. 
469), the form dios, whether singular or plural, is used in the 
title whereas dioses is used in the text. — Chap. VIII (p. 524), the 
priest is called Abiuz in the title but “Abiud” in the text. — 
Chapters LVI and LVII (pp. 586-87) use the word remeymiento 
which is not found in the text. — Chap. XIII (p. 645), the title 
has soruio while the text has “ sumio 99 and “ trago — Chap. 
XIII (p. 751), the title has Barlaam while the text has “ Bilham/ 5 
—Chapters VII, VIII, IX (pp. 756-757), Tacriza, and Tecriza, 
while the text has “ Tacriga ” ; cf . also “ Tatriza 99 of Chapters XII 
and XIII. 

But the errors in the chapter titles do not stop here, for in many 
instances the titles are inaccurate entirely or in essentials. Chapter 
XIII (p. 95), entitled De Aram e de su generation, consists of only 
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lour lines, the contents of which are repeated as the first paragraph 
of Chapter XY (p. 96). — Chap. XIX (p. 298) has a title, JDe la 
entencion de Amran en este fecho e commo ouo donna Thermut el 
ninno , whereas the text contains no treatment of how Thermut 
procured the child, which is the subject of Chap. XXI (p. 299), 
De commo ouo donna Termuth el ninno . — The title of Chap. VII 
(p. 659) speaks of the copper snake “que mataua a las otras ser - 
pientes ”, whereas the killing of the other snakes is absent from 
the text. — Solalinde^s commentary shows that for Chap. XVI (p. 
245) "por error se copio la rubrica del capitulo siguiente, se tacho 
y se puso tambien la de este en D that the title of Chap. I (p. 
743) belongs to the following Chapter; that in Chap. XX (p. 248) 
the title and first line of the text have the error " Beniamin ” for 
" Effraym ” ; that in at least fourteen additional cases, mentioned 
in the variants, there has been omission or confusion of chapter 
titles in one or more manuscripts. 

If we take the previous material as a whole, it seems evident that 
the chapter titles, in their present form, must have suffered at the 
hands of the rubricators. There are two possible reasons for the 
present conditions: first the rubricators had to copy, at times, 
marginal notes " escritos en letra muy pequena” (p. XXV); 
second, the copyist of A left inadequate space for the titles as 
evidenced by the two facsimiles of Ms. A. 

The laxness of the copyists of the Mss. finds a striking parallel in 
the lack of coordination that crops out at times on the part of the 
compilers themselves. Mention has already been made of the 
Prologue to Book X, which logically should have belonged to Book 
I, in that it describes the method of the entire work. Similarly, an 
extra book is inserted between Genesis and Exodus in order to treat 
certain phases of the sixty-four years preceding the birth of Moses. 
But the reasons for inserting this new book are not set forth until 
Chapter XI of the book itself : 

todo lo contaremos como la y fallaremos, assi como las estorias lo dixie- 
ren, mas nin lo contamos a la estoria de Josep, nin a la del Genesis, nin 
otrossi a la de Moysen, nin a la del libro Exodo, e entrel noveno e ell onzeno 
libro desta estoria, o viene entre estas dos estorias destos dos sanctos padres 
et principes Josep e Moysen, ca alii es el tiempo dello; e fazemos ende un 
libro por si como de las otras razones, e tenemos que ua muy bien ordenado 
desta guisa (270b43). 

Also, among the very numerous cross-references and citations by 
the compilers, errors are not infrequent, for example : 

“ Quando los annos de la f ambre se comengaron regnaron eston- 
ces en Assiria, e en Sithonia et en Argos los reyes que diximos en 
el capitulo ante deste, e este Pharaon Nicrao en Egipto” (p. 
225a31), but the "capitulo ante deste” does not contain the 
information attributed to it. Again, of the "ciudad de Sol”, 
which is called " Eliopoleos ” (p. 220al4), we read that "le puso 
nombre Ffaraon Nicrao, Eliopolis, que es tanto como la cuidad del 
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Sol, assi commo lo auemos nos departido” (p. 299a27), and “ de 
que fablamos ya et dixiemos qne era Damatha la de Egipto ” (p. 
295a50). Likewise, on the just mentioned page 299a, the city in 
question was built “ entre los ojos de los manantiales del Nilo ” 
whereas in the detailed description of the building of the city (p. 
218b) “los ojos” plays no part. Indeed this page 299 seems 
especially inaccurate, for in speaking of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
“ dixien le el nombre que uos auemos dicho muchas vezes ante 
desto e este nombre es Termuth”, whereas instead of “muchas 
uezes,” Termuth is mentioned previously only once and that in the 
already mentioned faulty addition to the title of Chapter XIX (p. 
298b). Inversely, on page 321 the vision on Mount Oreb is given as 
the time when Moses was eighty years old, but the first narration 
of the vision does not occur until page 323. 

Even when there are no specific cross-references, we note incon- 
sistencies in the narrative ; thus on p. 375b God promises to send 
manna to the children of Israel, but in the same column, Moses, in 
transmitting God’s promise, includes the statement that God “ uos 
dara carnes a la noche.” The “ carnes ” in question, in the form 
of “ cordonizes ” is not mentioned until the following chapter (p. 
176a5). — On page 504b there is mention of the sacrifice “por 
salud”, whereas this type of sacrifice is not recorded in the 
previous expositions on pp. 502a and 503a, although it is men- 
tioned later pp. 520b and 539a. 

Solalinde expresses the belief that Alfonso did not use, as a 
source, a Spanish version of- ‘ the Bible. His reasons are that the 
collaborators knew Latin and that the only known Spanish version 
of the Bible that was contemporary with Alfonso differs from the 
text of the General Estoria. Solalinde’s hypothesis is doubtless 
correct and is strengthened by the very inconsistencies in the 
General Estoria text. Alfonso’s citations from the Bible show, at 
times, minor variations which would be inexplicable if he were 
quoting from a Spanish version, but would be explicable if w'e 
suppose that the author was making an impromptu translation of 
the Vulgate; cf. the variations pp. 249bl9, 250b20 ; 324a33, 330bl4; 
379b44, 378b34. The Ten Commandments are given in Spanish pp. 
397-98 with the rubric De la palabras de la diez m,andanuentos ; the 
reader can compare the citations or quotations from the Command- 
ments as found on pp. 400b, 403a, 404b, 407b50, 407b3, 398a31, 
398a34, 406b49, 408a, 408b, 716a2. Finally, compare the following 
versions of the direct quotation of the same speech of Balaam’s : 

P. 666bl0 : “ Si el rey Balaac me diesse su casa llena de plata e de oro, 
yo non podria mudar la palabra de mio Dios pora dezir mas nin menos de 
quanto digo.” 

P. 671b44: ‘ £ Sim diesse Balaac su casa llena de oro e de plata non podria 
passar la palabra de mio sennor Dios por que yo diga por la mi boca 
ninguna cosa de bien nin de mal.” 
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The style and sentence structure is often involved and obscure 
and would be unintelligible at times, but for the context. Two 
examples of the many will suffice for illustration : 

E esto les mandaua el rey, euydando que por el grand affan e el que- 
branto que alii tomarien, que fincarien tan cansados de la lauor que en 
las noches de los dias dess a lauor, nin aun en los dias que non labrassen, 
ca maguer los dias de las fiestas que ellos guardauan por la ley de sus 
padres dexauan ge las guardar, e que por tod esso que non aurien sabor 
de las mugieres, nin les uernie emiente dellas, nin podrien fazer fijos como 
solien, e yrien menguando daquella guisa (291a42). 

Sennora, estas mugieres egipcianas son, e este ninno por uentura non a 
parentesco ninguno con ellas al mio cuedar, ca semeia que de los ebreos es, 
e por esso non quiere mamar a estas que son egipcianas e gentiles; e aun 
puede ser por uentura que es de ebrea e de algun egipeiano; mas sea de 
quien quier, e pues que la uuestra merced es de querer le dar uida, ca tan 
noble fecho como este pertenesce a los reys e a las fijas de los reys, comio 
uos sodes, de trabaiar uos desta guisa de fazer buenos fechos en los omnes 
que somos a uuestra merced, e de como quier que sea, mandad le adozir 
una de las hebreas e por uentura mamar la a (300a2). 

At times the expression of a simple thought offers difficulty; 
thus, Joseph is relating to his brother how God had favored him: 
tfC e fizo me aqui assi como padre de Earaon” (234bl3), which the 
context enables us to interpret as meaning * and here he made 
Pharaoh just like a father to me/ Similarly, “ fasta que Josep 
uisco ” (p. 272a29) must mean fasta que Josep murio ? or ‘mien- 
tras que Josep uisco/ Note also how the object pronouns stumble 
and overflow in “ E pues que f allaron las artes de los saberes a las 
ouieron acabadas de compogar, e escreuir, e emendarlas e enderes- 
garlas 99 (258bl3). 

While, at times, the subject matter naturally conduces to weari- 
ness, repetitions and platitudes, notably in the fifty odd pages 
devoted to the Tabernacle, for the most part there is a background 
of interest in the subject matter itself and there are not lacking 
passages that compare favorably with the Gronica General or the 
Siete Partidas. In this connection, the"' story of Jupiter and 
Calexto (pp. 596-607) may be taken as an illustration. Nor is 
interesting and well devised material confined to the narrative 
side; it will be found as well in the < expository and didactic parts, 
which are frequently not devoid of imagery and poetry, as in pp. 
405b-406a, 705a5, 707b23, 709b21, etc. There may be even a 
trace of humor in “ por que a aquellas dos oras fazen los fieles de 
Cristo confession de sus pecados, o al menos que la deuen fazer ” 
(686a9). 

A very special interest attaches to the language of the General 
Estoria and Solalinde is justified in calling attention to the great 
importance of the lexicography which “ es inmenso, y en gran parte 
finico” (p. XIX). This lexicography is not confined merely to 
new words, but includes new word-formations; for example, the 
compilers are especially fond of the adverbial phrase a abte , and in 
one instance make of it a substantive a aitamiento in “ Pero 
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contiempra Qrigenes en esta razon dell a aikamiento daquel logar 
de Helin ; \(373b3), as well as a ablezas in “ sns a abtezas 55 668a53, 
u nnestras a abtezas 99 673b7, “ nuestras a abtezas 99 676a49, “ aque- 
lias a abtezas 99 696al6. Somewhat on the same order of word-for- 
mation is the adjective volunteros formed on the adverb volunter 
233b43, or the equally abortive adverbial phrase al descubierta 
mientre 728b28. These are, however, exceptional. On the other 
hand, there are words and constructions that stand out clearly as 
landmarks in the historical development of the language. A few 
outstanding examples will suffice to illustrate the importance of 
the General Estoria from this standpoint : Vauie prouado por bueno , 
35a21, shows a rare case of the proclysis that characterizes the first 
part of the Crimea , General ; 3 similarly the anacoluthon with si 
non , 535a30 : 

que fuesse aquel uesticlo mostrado al sacerdot, e el sacerdot, despues que 
uiesse aquel uestido si lo pudiesse departir luego, si non quel encerrasse 
siete dias, como dixiemos del omne que era contannido, 

which is abundantly illustrated in the Cronica General / and it 
may be of interest to cite a further example from Exodus XXXII, 
32, in the Biblia Medieval Romanceada* “ E agora sy rreleuares su 
pecado; e sy non, rrapame del tu libro que escreuiste.” — The 
General Estoria shows frequent use of the imperfect indicative 
forms pudie , pudien (157al5, 131al8, etc.), in contrast to podien 
(278a35). — The pronoun lo , masculine and neuter, may suffer en- 
clysis as in nuncal 35b30, sabiel 87b3. — Both dios and dioses occur 
as plural forms, lllbbl, 112bl0. — The indefinite pronoun algo 
shows a plural form algos 253a50. — The abverb poco may become 
poca through influence of a following feminine noun 374b24. — 
auredes is frequently used as the future form of the verb oyr 
295b31, 451al8, etc. — The neuter demonstrative is interesting in 
the many cases where it introduces a substantive clause and we 
e^en have an example of the neuter adjective modifying the neuter 
pronoun in esto aquello 486al9. — Interesting examples of pre- and # 
post position of adjectives are seen in desleales fijos 745bl2 and' 
ningun demudamiento otro 260a43. 

We find then in the language an important intermediary stage 
between the colloquial speech of the thirteenth century and the 
literary form of Alfonso^s later prose masterpieces; just as we find 
in the historical form of composition an intermediate stage 
between the earlier Ancles and the later chronicles and histories. 
In short, Solalinde’s admirable edition of the General Estoria has 
made accessible a text which has a monumental value from its 
subject matter, and which has also a fundamental interest as show- 
ing the evolution of Spanish thought, style, language and historical 
composition. On p. LXXX, Solalinde gives his reasons for not 

8 Cf . Mod. Lang . Notes, xxn (1907), p. 231. 

4 Buenos Aires, 1927, p. 116. 

4 
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adding an index of proper names to this “ Primera Parte Let ns 
hope that the importance of the text, the necessity of consulting it 
frequently, and the lapse of time before the appearance of the com- 
pleted work, may lead him to modify this item of his plan in regard 
to the subsequent volumes. 

C. Carroll Harden 

Princeton University 


The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century . 
By Esther J. Crooks. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1931. 271 pp. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Eomance 

Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume iv.) 

Professor Crooks* scholarly volume appeared almost simultane- 
ously with Maurice Bar don’s Don Quichotte en France au XVII e 
et au XVIII e siecle / and the two works represent the most im- 
portant studies yet published on the influence of Cervantes in 
France. 1 2 * * * * * * * * * 12 Although covering in part the same material, they possess 
essential differences in scope and method of treatment that make 
them mutually complementary. 

Miss Crooks traces the influence of each separate work of Cer- 
vantes, including individual episodes of the Quijote . s The results 
of her investigations support the generally accepted view that 
Cervantes forms no exception to the rule that Spanish literature 
furnished French writers of the seventeenth century chiefly with 
plot material for plays : “ Not of striking importance to the novel 
is the master novelist; in the theatre, instead, is to be seen his 
true value in France” (p. 199). “More often from the Novelas 
exemplares than from Don Quixote 4 seventeenth century dramatists 

1 Paris, Champion, 1931, 2 vols. iv + 930 pp. {Bibliothbque de la RLC ., 
No. 69). 

2 Max-Hellmut Neumann’s Freiburg (1914) dissertation Cervantes in 
FrankreicK (published posthumously in Revue Hispanique, lxxvih, 1930, 
No. 173), is superseded by both Bardon and Crooks in their respective 
fields. 

s Bardon, on- the other hand, divides his study into six separate periods : 
Les debuts (1608-1628), Uepoque de Louis XIII ( 1620-16-60) , L’Ape 
classique (1160-1700), La fin du XVIIe sidcle et le commencement du 
XVIIIe (1700-1730), Au temps de Voltaire (1730-1780), Les dermeres 
annies du XVIIIe si&cle (1780-1815). He discusses in detail in each the 

French authors influenced by Don Quijote and the opinions expressed con- 

cerning it. 

* Miss Crooks regularly uses cc in these titles, even though she uses 

editions with modernized spelling for her textual quotations. There is a 

similar lack of consistency in the method of citing and abbreviating 

works consulted (for examples, see pp. 21, 49-50). On p. 60 both cf Canto ” 

and “ Chant ” are used in referring to le Lutrin, on p. 40 the same person 

is called both d’Assigny and d’Acign^, and Du Fresny (p. 109) is also 

called Du Fresney (p. 133). 
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derive plots, of which Hardy appropriates three” (p. 200). 5 Of 
Cervantes* novelets the highly romantic La gitanilla > Las dos don - 
cellos, El amante liberal , and El curio so impertinence are the ones 
most used (p. 200), since this type of story is especially adapted 
“in theme, development, and personages” to the tragi-comedy, 
the form nsed by Hardy, Kotron, Scndery, and Guerin de Bouscal 
'in their plays based on the novelas (p. 182). In this connection, 
Miss Crooks fails sufficiently to emphasize that it is the death of 
the tragi-comedy that largely accounts for the decline of the influ- 
ence of Cervantes (along with Spanish literature as a whole) on 
French letters of the classic age. 

As for Don Quijote its direct influence likewise suffered a decided 
diminution after I860. 6 The novels of Searrou and Sorel, the plays 
of Pichou and Guerin, and the ballets and masques in which char- 
acters from Don Quijote appear, all occur before that date. Eor 
French men and women of letters of this period, Don Quijote is 
merely a ridiculous caricature, a cowardly braggart, a Miles 
Gloriosus typical of the hated enemy country. 7 Even the writers 
of the classical age show little appreciation of the real significance 
of Cervantes* immortal creation. 8 

The most valuable portion of Miss Crooks* work, aside from the 
compilation of material, lies in the detailed analysis and com- 
parative study of the French plays based on the works of Cervantes. 
But as a result genres others than the theatre have been somewhat 
too summarily treated. Le berger extravagant (pp. 64-67) and 
Le roman comique (pp. 70-71) receive much less space than the 
obscure plays of Pichou and Guerin (pp. 82-112). 9 Du Bail*s 

6 The above is a fair specimen of the awkward style all too frequent in 
the book. See p. 79, 1. 2ff.; p. 112 1. 14; p. 158, 1. 10; p. 162, n. 145; p. 
182, 1. 16. 

6 Bardon shows much more clearly and in greater detail the difference 
between the first and second halves of the century with regard to the Don 
Quijote. ( See especially I, pp. 209, 239, 265, 326 ) . 

7 Miss Crooks is inclined to make an exception in favor of Sorel — who 
“ gives to Lysis, his copy of the hero, a high sense of the importance of 
his mission” (p. 201) — and Guerin — “who in his first dramatic imitation 
of Don Quixote makes the figure a braggart, though not a coward” and 
“who in his third comedy draws a truer picture of the generous, valiant, 
purposeful Knight” (ibid). Bardon does not agree in the latter case: 
“ Hdlas ! ce n’est que par instants que le don Quichotte de Gudrin de 
Bouscal evoque ft notre esprit le don Quichotte de Cervantes” (I, p. 201). 

8 See Bardon, I, pp. 239 and 326. Miss Crooks makes an unjustified 
exception in the case of Boileau, saying “ Boileau stands out in his con- 
ception of the fact that Don Quijote is a misunderstood character whose 
difficulties arise from the failure of his associates to grasp his meaning 
and appreciate his efforts ” (pp. 52-3). This is based on an entirely 
gratuitous interpretation of a passage in Boileau’s letter to Kacine of 
August 9, 1687, a passage which she does not even quote! See Bardon, I, 
p. 226 for the proper interpretation of this passage. 

9 Bardon devotes, in view of their literary importance, much more space 
to Sorel (i, 167-145) and Soarron (i, 93-105). 
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Gascon extravagant is dismissed with only a passing remark. 10 
Saint-Evremond — whom Bardon finds to be the one writer of the 
classical period who caught the significance of Cervantes 5 great 
work — receives scanty treatment, and P. Bouhours is mentioned 
only in passing, (p. 31). 11 

Miss Crooks gives ample evidence of having covered thoroughly 
the extensive scholarly literature of her field. Previous false or im- 
probable attributions are examined and usually rejected. 12 Con- 
sequently it is surprising to find that she does not rule out (p. 61) 
the three extremely improbable Cervantian reminiscences in Roi- 
leau proposed by Dreyfus-Brissac, 13 and fails to include the un- 
doubted echo of Don Quijote found in the well-known lines of 
Dart poetique (in, 39-42). 

Un rimeur sans peril, dela les Pyrenees 

Sur la sc&ne, en un jour, renferme des ann6es. 

La, souvent le heros d J un spectacle grossier, 

Enfant au premier acte, est b&rbon au dernier. 14 

Other minor omissions and errors may be noted. The Spanish 
editions published in Brussels and Antwerp cannot properly be 
called "editions in Spanish published in France 55 (p. 14). 14a The 
statement that “ Antonio Perez 5 s letters . . . formed the point of 
contact between Spanish Gongorism and French preciosity 55 is a 
chronological impossibility. 15 The definite reminiscences of the 
Rasilio-Quiteria trick found in Cyrano 5 s Le pedant joue (v, 1) is 
passed over in silence, in contrast to the inclusion of far-fetched 
parallels such as that of Tristan l 5 Hermite 5 s Belle Gueuse with La 
gitanilla and El amante liberal (p. 54). The greater part of the 
discussion of Moliere (pp. 102-7) is aimed at bringing out the in- 

10 See Bardon, pp, 160-165. 

11 Bardon’s detailed study of Saint-Evremond (I, 277-301) forms, together 
with the following chapter on Pierre Perrault .and Bouhours (i, pp. 304- 
326) his most important original contribution to the subject. (He has edited 
as his thdse suppUmentaire the unpublished manuscript of Perrault: 
Critique du Livre de Don Quichotte . . . Paris Champion, 1931). Miss 
Crooks dismisses briefly (pp. 113-114) Saint-Evremond’s Optra and other 
references to him are scattered and incidental. The Perrault manuscript 
is unknown to her. 

12 See pp. 153, 162, 163, 176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 185. 

13 Neither is any opinion expressed on the improbable parallels advanced 
by Beynier and Chasles (p. 78). 

14 Compare DQ, I, 48 — See Bruneti&re, Evolution des genres, I, 70 (ed. 

of 1890). J V 

14a This same error is repeated on pp. 17, 20, 198. 

15 Perez fled from Madrid in 1590, "his letters (written in exile) were 
published in Paris in 1598 (and not translated until 1642), whereas 
Gongora’s first “ Gongoristic ” poem was not written until 1609. Miss 
Crooks seems to be following Philar&te Chasles ( Etudes sur VEspagne 
. . . pp. 250, 253) in attributing undue importance to P4rez. See Lanson, 
Etudes sur les rapports, etc. in URL., 1896, pp. 47-52, who refutes Chasles 
quite conclusively, and shows the influence of P4rez to be relatively slight. 
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fluence of Guerin de Bouscal, 16 rather than that of Cervantes, and 
is, to say the least, inconclusive, since the “ parallel 5 ’ passages cited 
are of the type that prove little or nothing. 

Miss Crooks 5 method of treatment is especially adapted to the 
Novelas ejemplares and is consequently most successful in dealing 
with the influence of the latter on the French theatre. But some of 
the value of her detailed comparative study is lost by not quoting 
for the reader the passages involved. 17 This defect is aggravated by 
the fact that the copious references — taking the place of quotations 
— are made, in the case of the Novelas , to the relatively inaccessible 
edition of Sancha (Madrid, 1783), 18 instead of to the standard 
critical edition of Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 1922-25). In 
this connection one is tempted to inquire why references to the Don 
Quixote — to use Miss Crooks 5 spelling — are made to the Rodriguez 
Marin edition of 1916 instead of to the Academy facsimile of the 
original or to the latest critical edition (1929) by Rodriguez Marin? 
Why are the three quotations from Don Quijote on p. 61 given in 
French, but with page references to the Spanish edition? 

Miss Crooks has been particularly zealous in bringing into 
her discussion of French plays possibly affected by Cervantes all 
probable parallels in contemporary Spanish, English, and Italian 
literature. Later occurrences of the same themes are also noted.' 19 
These discussions are often quite long, and, when' they occur 
in the body of the text instead of in the footnotes, 20 they seriously 
affect the continuity and clarity of her exposition. No use is made 
of this comparative material in the final chapter of conclusions. 
On the contrary, in that chapter the author continually compares 
the status of Cervantes in the 17th century with his influence in 
later periods of French literature, statements which may be true, 
but for which there is not basis in the main body of the work. 21 

The author has not always been careful to distinguish between 
possible borrowings and mere allusions or references. In Chapter 
II, for example, except for Saint- Amant 5 s borrowings in La cham - 

16 Miss Crooks 5 book is an outgrowth of her Johns Hopkins doctoral 
dissertation (1923) on Guerin de Bouscal. 

17 Other places where direct quotations would be to the point are : pp. 
27 (d 5 Urf4), 36 ( Mareschal ) , 37 (du Perron), 52 (Boileau), 64 (Sorel), 
98 (Gu4rin), 99 (Gudrin), 111 (Dancourt). 

18 For example, on pp. 142-3, 149, 156, 169-73. 

19 Unfortunately, there is nothing systematic or exhaustive about these 
citations of later treatments. For example, in mentioning the nineteenth 
century manifestations of the Cardenio story, Miss Crooks omits Ventura 
de la Vega 5 s D. Quijote en Sierra* Moreno- (1832). 

20 See pp. 87-90, 109-110, 120-125, 144-146, 192-195. 

21 For instance, “ The use of the Spaniard (!) in poems, especially in 
burlesque verse, is more evident in the 18th century and is seen on several 
occasions, particularly in satire, in the 19th century poetry 55 (p. 199). 
Further cases: pp. 198 (top), 199 (top), 200 (end of paragraph), 202 
(top). 
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Ire du debauche and Boileau’s possible imitation (in Chant V of 
le Lutrin) of the Viaje del Parnaso , the material consists of 
references and allusions of the type treated in Chapter I. 22 

The nature of Miss Crooks’ subject and her method of presenta- 
tion afford her — unlike Bardon — no opportunity to present a 
unified picture of the influence of Cervantes on any single French 
author, except Hardy (pp. 135-153). Sorel, Scarron, Rotrou, even 
Guerin, all are necessarily taken up piecemeal. Although the diffi- 
culties faced by the reader under these conditions are somewhat 
mitigated by splendidly complete index, they are on the other 
hand increased by the total absence of cross references and by the 
long digressions and the lack of quotations already referred to. It 
is regrettable that the book is still further marred by an occasional 
badly organized discussion (such as the summary of the activity of 
Oudin and his fellows, pp. 8-12). 23 Lack of proper paragraphing, 24 
needless repetition, 25 and awkward English 26 also detract at times 
from the force of the presentation. But these infelicities of style 
and arrangement — which unfortunately lend color to the conten- 
tion of certain critics that American scholars neglect to put the 
results of their careful research into clear and effective form — do 
not seriously affect the value of Miss Crooks’ useful contribution 
to Cervantian studies. 

F. Courtney Tarr 

Princeton University 


22 Similarly, the citations on pp. 81-2 really belong in Chapter I to 
bolster up the statement (p. 36) that Don Quijote is usually considered as 
a Miles G-loHosus. — Bardon’s collection of references to the Don Quijote is 
only slightly more complete but is much more effectively handled, (i, 
55-85, 267-325). 

23 See also pp. 87 and 93, notes 37, 51, 52, 58, 60 of Chapter IV, the 
Curioso impertinente (pp. 14, 15, 47, 116-127), pp. 175-6, notes 184, 187-9. 
No strict chronological order is observed in presenting the citations within 
the subdivisions of Chapter I. 

24 For example, pp. 3 (1. 29), 8-11, 31, 36-39, 169. 

25 P. 70, 11. 13-16 repeat verbatim part -of note 36, p. 69; the quotation 
from Don Quijote given on p. 33 in repeated on p. 116, in connection with 
the same author (Robinet) ; note 138, p. 113, repeats p. 34 (text to note 
57), which in turn repeats p. 29 (text to note 30) ; note 139, p. 113 repeats 
p. 68 (Fausse Clelie) ; note 140, p. 113 repeats p. 34 (text to note 53) ; 
p. 113, text to note 140, repeats note 53, p. 34; p. 131 (Marolles) repeats 
p. 26; p. 11 (Salazar) repeats p. 9 (verbatim); p. 17, 11. 4-10 repeat pp. 
14 and 15; p. 23 (top) repeats note 89, p. 16; p. 56 (de Prade) repeats p. 
29. These repetitions could have been avoided by cross references and by 
distinguishing more clearly between “ allusions ” and “ influences.” 

26 See note 5. Other cases are: p. 18 (note 134), p. 21, 1. 4 ("the 
novel”), p. 53, 11. 15 and 17; p. 113, 1. 14; 115, end (“cannon”); p. 
141, n. 48 (dishonorment”) ; p. 144, 11. 5-6; p. 173 (“more excellent”); 
p. 181 , end (“greatest imitative desires”). 
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Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France . By 
Ralph Coplestone Williams. New York: The Century 
Co.,, for the Modern Language Association of America, 1931. 
Pp. xiv + 355. $3.50. 

The obvious need for a history of the French novel in the seven- 
teenth century gave Dr. Williams the excellent idea of preparing 
the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of the genre. 
He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not 
discouraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French 
libraries to the dole of a few books a day. His results have been 
most handsomely published by the M. L. A. The book is printed 
in triple form, with the items, of which there are some thirteen 
hundred, arranged, first alphabetically by authors, secondly, chrono- 
logically by publications, and, thirdly, alphabetically by titles. 
Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. Moreover, shelf-numbers of copies 
found at the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Arsenal, and the British 
Museum are indicated in both the first and the second lists. The 
project is one designed to be of assistance to investigators interested 
in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or in the 
origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad. 

Unfortunately this project has not been carried out so satisfac- 
torily as one could have wished, for the author has been misled by 
a most inaccurate Dictionnaire universel des Romans , compiled 
about 1848 by a certain Delcro, into the inclusion of many books 
that no definition will make novels of. Moreover, Dr. W. has not 
consulted so thoroughly as he might have done such available 
sources of information as Bayer on Camus, Dulong on Saint-Real, 
Woodbridge on Sandras de Courtilz (listed, but insufficiently 
utilized), Chinard on travel literature, and Roy’s edition of 
Francion , works that would have modified his dates and added to 
the( number of editions and translations cited. I find in his lists 
collections of nouvelles without any evidence that the individual 
stories are long enough to be considered novels ; historical 
writings that seem to contain no more fiction than others that have 
been omitted; dialogues; satirical works; a play; and a few books 
that belong in the sixteenth-century. Eromene , assigned by Delcro 
to d’Audiguier, is a pastoral play by Marcassus; Bussy-Rabutin’s 
Carte geographique is not a novel ; Chevreau’s Tableau de la fortune 
is a collection of moral discourses, supported by historical exam- 
ples; Mile de Gournay’s Alinda must be merely a new edition of 
her Pourmenoir, first published in 1594 and describing the adven- 
tures of a princess named Alinda; Saint-Real’s Cesarion is a moral 
dialogue; M. Chinard assures me that Durand’s Voyage is not a 
work of fiction. A great many other items I have no means of 
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investigating, but I should be very much surprised to find that the 
following titles are those of novels : 

V4nus dans le cloitre, ou la Religieuse en chemise, entretiens curieux; 
Les Malades en belle hnmeur ou lettres divertissantes ; La morale galante, 
ou Part de bien aimer; Voyage du monde de Descartes; Relation du pays 
de Jansdnie; Les Entretiens curieux de Tartuffe et de Rabelais sur les 
femmes; Gustave Vasa, histoire de Suede; Les Privileges du Cocuage, etc. 

It should not be asserted that le Triomphe de V amour honnete 
is not at the Bibliotheque Nationale, for I have examined it there 
myself and it is listed in the catalogue under the author’s full name, 
Gillet de la Tessonerie (Y 2 540). “Le Rivey (Pierre de)” is a 
misprint for Larivey, whose Philosophic fabuleuse first appeared 
in 1577 and should consequently not be listed here. Les Amours 
de Gleante et de Cleonie , 1624, should not be attributed to Mile 
de Scudery, who was then only sixteen years old and whose first 
novel is generally held to have appeared in' 1641. I strongly sus- 
pect that La Prazimene (P., 1637. 8°. 4 vol. “ 1637-1643 t. II-IV 
entitled: La suite de Prazimene”), by Le Marie (read, Le Maire), 
and the same author’s La Praziniere . — Suitte de la Praziniere (P., 
A. de Sommaville, 1638-1643. 8°. 4 vol.) are one and the same 
work. Two books by Sandras de Courtilz and one by Foigny are 
listed in the appendix as well as among the novels. The following 
productions, found in the appendix, should not have been included 
in either category: 

Amour de Clythophon et de Leueippe, P., 1635. [A translation by A. 
Remy of this late Greek romance was published at Paris in 1625.] Gilbert, 
L’Art de plaire. [This is a poem.] Diverses fortunes de Cldag6nor. 
[Appparently Sorel’s novel, listed, p. 94.] Hexameron rustique. [A dia- 
logue.] Bourdeilles (Sieur de Brantome), dames galantes. [Composed in 
the sixteenth century, not a novel.] 

In short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its 
defects, it includes a great deal of information that is hard to 
obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove to be a useful starting- 
point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will render 
much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced 
work is carried on in any modern European literature. 

H. Carrington Lancaster 


Fouke Fitz Warin, Roman du XIV# siecle . Edite par Louis 
Brandin. Paris: Champion, 1930. Pp. xi + 117. (Classiques 
frangais du moyen age, no. 63.) 

Fouke Fitz Warin is an historical novel of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century relating events that took place a century before. 
It has its counterpart in “ Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” and it is the 
prototype of “Robin Hood.” The latest literary study of it is 
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by Professor Branding the editor of the seventh and unquestionably 
the best edition of the story. As is to be expected, only the core 
of the novel is historical. Of the eleven Bulk Eitz Warins of 
history, Enlk I and Eulk II are here fused into one, while the 
hero corresponds roughly to Eulk III. The action moves rapidly 
and, relatively speaking, is very diversified. Eulk Eitz Warin is 
the leader of the outlaws in open revolt against Eling John. The 
reader follows the hero through one adventure after another, and 
admires him for both his brain and brawn. He is always upright 
in his actions, and counts several unscrupulous outlaws among his 
many victims. Certain episodes, such as Eulk’s disguise as a monk, 
Jean de Bampagne’s rescue of Audulf, the return to the King of 
James de Normandie disguised as Eulk, and the two captures of 
the King himself by Fullds men, are really fascinating. 

The style is picturesque and terse, though full of Anglicisms. 1 2 
Sometimes the constructions used are asymmetrical, e. g., 28. 19 
and 58. 4. 3 “ Si enpourys quhl ne purreint pur pour mover pie ” 
(4. 19), is evidently intended to strike the hearer by its alliteration : 
“ so frightened that they could not stir a foot because of their 
fright” “II aveit conquis ce quhls eyns fust en prison mys” 
(23. 18) means “he had conquered the place in which he had been 
imprisoned.” “ Qe je ne le deveroy ocyre en dormant” (66. 3) is 
an Anglicism to be rendered “ so that I should not kill him -while 
he was sleeping.” 

We venture to suggest the emendation of certain details. On 
page vii of the Introduction, read: aler pur , vodr&z. Brandings 
careful reproduction of the MS. 4 with some changes (pages 87 and 
116) has produced an excellent text. On 15. 20, one might read: 
“ Sire, je ne sui nul borgeys; ene me conusez poynt? ” 5 Misprints 
are as follows: for aimer read auner 19.23 (as Michel did in 
1840) — for haunca read haunga 61. 8 (cf. Godefroy, s. v. hanchier 
2) — for conuste read conust e 78. 6. The Index des noms renders 
conveniently accessible and supplements considerably the work of 
Thomas Wright, who edited FouTce for the Warton Club (London, 
1855). More recent references on Geomagog would be helpful. 6 

1 Romania, Lv (1929), 17-44. 

2 Paulin Paris, List. lit. Fr., xxvii (1877), 167, 185, concluded that the 
author was an Englishman who had never studied French in France. 

3 Cf. G. Ebeling, Abhandlungen ... A. Toller (Halle, 1895), 344. 

4 For the most recent description of the MS., see Paul Meyer, Bull Bog. 
anc. teoctes fr., xix (1893), 38-56. 

5 On this negative interrogative particle, consult Godefroy, s. v. enne; 
D. Behrens, Beitrdge frz. Wortgeschichte Gram. (Halle, 1910), 424-6; 
Mod. Phil., xxvii (1929), 155-7. 

6 See A. Graf, Roma nella memoria . . . ii (Turin, 1883), 507-563; P. 
Feuerherd, Geoffrey of Monmouth und das Alte Testament (Halle, 1915), 
31-36; W. F. Albright, Journal of Biblical Lit., xliii (1924), 378-385; L. 
Sainean, La Langue de RabelaAs, I (Paris, 1922), 257-9; PM LA, xlvi 
(1931), 318. 
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Brandin is to be congratulated upon his full and useful glossary. 7 
The present edition is the fruit of serious scholarship and will be 
welcomed by all students of Old French literature. 

Baphael Levy 

University of Baltimore 


La Vie de Saint Jehan Bouche d’Or, et la Vie de Sainte Dieudon- 
nee ( sa mere), pub. par Hermine Dirickx-Van dee 
Straeten. Liege, Imprimerie de PAcademie, 1931 (Textes 
frangais du moyen &ge). Pp. 196. 

This dissertation makes available in convenient form the texts 
and all essential editorial material relating to one of the more or 
less interesting medieval saints 5 lives. The work is divided into 
two parts, each consisting of the text of one of the poems mentioned 
in the title, together with an introduction, notes, and a glossary. 
There is also, in conclusion, a bibliography of some sixty-five items. 

La Vie de Sainte Dieudonnee is printed here for the first time 
from the single MS. in which it has been preserved (No. 3355 of 
the Bibliotheque Boy ale de Belgique). It is closely related to the 
Miracle de Nostre-Dame dealing with the same legend, although in 
the Miracle the mother of Jehan is known as Anthure rather than 
as Dieudonnee. The poem consists of 712 Alexandrines, divided 
into 178 rhymed quatrains; it relates the legendary life of Sainte 
Dieudonnee, as well as numerous episodes in the life of Saint 
Jehan Bouche d 5 Or. 

La Vie de Saint Jehan Bouche d’Or has been preserved in four 
different MSS., two of which have been published, 1 as well as the 

7 The following suggestions may be useful for a second edition : conti- 
nance, maniere d’agir, conduite 10. 15, 40. 16; contrarious, querelleur 
30. 4, 49. 8 [cf. Bos, Glossaire de la langue d’otil, s. v. contralios] ; cristienet6, 
christianisme 67. 17; devyser, tracer le plcun de 58. 27; eneheson, raison 
8. 8, 49. 13; finement, sincerement 67. 15; honour, honneur 9. 25 — onour, 
fief 2. 26, 7. 15, 9. 6, etc.; jogelerie, instruments de jongleur 51. 24 — joge- 
lerye, jonglerie 44. 4; joglere, escamoteur 52. 28; laundreit, d cet endroit, 
Id 27. 10 — saundreyt e landreyt, gd et Id 68. 22; je ne pus meez, je ne 
pouvais faire mieux ( que je n’ai fait ) , je n’y pouvais rien 44. 28 ; mes qe, 
quoique 22. 14 [cf. Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, s. v. mais 3. vn. 10, G. 
Dubislav, Batzbeiordnung . . . im Altfrz. (Berlin, 1888), p. 30, and S. A. 
Wofsy, 12dm. Rev., xrx (1928), p. 42] ; perye, reunion de pierres prScieuses , 
pierreries 79. 11; s. v. plus, for tf le” read “la”; a poy, presque 15. 1, 23. 
5, 24. 26, etc.; repenty, cf. semblant; for “ se ” read “ se poeit”; trible, 
sorte de pelle ou de fourche d trois pointes 68. 13, 68. 15 [cited by Gode- 
froy, s. v. truble 1] ; tro, trbs 48. 13; vodrez, cf. p. vn, No. 6; a son vueyl, 
de son propre chef 56. 12; yleoqe, Id 28. 17 — par yleqe, par Id, de cette 
fagon 32. 6 [cf. English thereby ]. 

x The version of the Bibliotheque d' Arras, No. 897 (anc. 587), was pub- 
lished by M. Caron in the Mtmoires de VAcademie d f Arras , in 1861. That 
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variants of a third version. 2 It is a poem of some 900 octosyllabic 
verses, rhyming in couplets. In spite of its title, it would probably 
be more exactly classified as a “ conte devot " than as a “vie de 
saint," since the treatment of the material is decidedly more epi- 
sodic than biographic; although the line of demarcation between 
these two medieval genres is no clearer than similar divisions in 
the modern field. 

Three of the MSS. in which the Bouche d’Or legend has come 
down to ns are of the thirteenth century; the fourth is dated 1370. 3 
It is this late fourteenth century MS. that Madame Van der 
Straeten has chosen — unfortunately, it seems to me — as the basis 
for her edition. She has transcribed it with a minimum of calibra- 
tion and interpolation from the three other MSS. An avowedly 
critical text of La Vie Saint- Jehan Bouche d J Or should, it seems, 
have been achieved in this edition, with probably one of the Arsenal 
manuscripts as the basis of it. The editor does not propose a solu- 
tion for the difficult problem of the identification of the author of 
the poem, who names himself “Kenaut.” Her treatment of the 
language and the versification of the poems is adequate. 

In a fifty-page section of the Introduction to the first of the two 
poems, she discusses with great clarity and completeness the whole 
complicated problem of the relation of the Bouche d’Or legend in 
Old French to the actual events in the life of Saint John Chry- 
sostom. Her thoroughly judicious conclusion, which she reaches 
after having reviewed the already considerable literature on the 
subject, is that this relation is very slight indeed, possibly non- 
existent. This section is perhaps the most valuable and original 
part of the whole study, and its contribution of most permanent 
value. 

Hermann H. Thornton 

Oberlin College 


Claude Billard , minor French dramatist of the early seventeenth 
century . By Lancaster E. Dabney. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1931. The Johns Hopkins studies in Bomance 
Literature and Languages. Pp. 130. $1.25. 

Dr. Dabney’s dissertation is a precise and comprehensive study 
of the life and works of Claude Billard, a minor and yet significant 
playwright of the early seventeenth century. Billard belonged to 

of tlie Arsenal MS. No. 3516 was published by Alfred Weber in Romania 
VI, in 1877. 

2 The variants of the Arsenal MS. No. 3518 (from Arsenal 3516) wen 
published by A. Luttge in Romania VII, in 1878. 

8 Cf. Ernest Langlois, les Mamiscrits du Roman de la Rose s Paris and 
Lille, 1910, p. 110. 
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a group of dramatists who, in a transition period, foreshadowed a 
subsequent important movement in letters, but who faded into 
oblivion through lack of originality. This monograph has very 
ably reconstituted the data concerning this early seventeenth- 
century playwright who stands out for having brought to the stage 
political dramas and patriotic themes long before their eighteenth- 
century vogue. 

In his introduction, Dr. Dabney sets down impersonally the 
various past and present opinions and judgments concerning 
Billard, some in praise and others in derogation — very normal 
fluctuations of human fame and reactions of human psychology. 
The description of the dramatist’s life, the listing of his works, 
and the discussion of his literary doctrines are carried out with 
exacting detail. The body of the dissertation is made up of a 
thorough analysis and examination, for both content and sources, 
of Dillard’s eight plays: Polyxene, Guaston de Foix, Merovee , 
Pan thee, Saul , Alboin , Genievre , Henry le Grand. The author has 
also disproved many of the erroneous dates first set down by 
Parfaict Freres , and accepted by their successors; 

However, as is natural, there are certain interpretations which are 
open to discussion. On page 81 there is an ambiguous usage of the 
expressions c< safe mediocrity ” and tc the praise of mediocrity ” 
both in the text and in the notes which contain several references 
to Seneca and Horace, and especially to the second FJpode . I 
believe that Dr. Dabney meant to state u in praise of simple 
country life ” of which Horace’s second Epode is a panegyric, 
rather than of “ mediocrity 

There is an inference on page 84 that Du Rocher, in his Indienne 
Amoureuse , was probably influenced by Billard’s ending of Genevre , 
in which the vanquished villain is condemned to the fire, instead 
of being killed in a duel as in Ariosto. But this ending may go 
back to a literary tradition which was reflected both in Billard and 
Du Rocher. Before Billard, Brantome had stated that Renaud de 
Montauban “ delivra de mort et de feu la Belle Genievre . . . et 
fit porter a son meschant accusateur la peine qu’il vouloit faire 
sentir a cette belle creature”, a text which Dr. Dabney quotes. 
It has been surmised that the same termination existed in the lost 
play La Belle Genievre , which also precedes Billard’s Genevre . 
It is possible that Du Rocher was influenced by either of these two 
previous sources — rather than by Billard. 

In the history of Billard’s reputation, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the 1806 reprinting of Billard’s Henry le Grand should 
have been mentioned and described, for they revolve about some 
interesting facts in politics. According to the Bibliotheque dm- 
matique de Monsieur de Soleinne (no. 919), the reprint of this 
tragedy "fut faite en allusion aux tentatives qui eurent lieu a 
plusieurs reprises contre la vie de l’Empereur, et aussi a l’occasion 
de la tragedie de Legouve sur le meme sujet. Cette pi&ce n’est pas 
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mauvaise, et Ton y trouve surtout des details historiques de la plus 
grande exactitude.” Gabriel Legouve (1764-1812) had composed 
a tragedy La Mort d’Henri IV , performed at the Theatre-Frangais 
on June 25, 1806. It immediately gave rise to violent discussions 
in the newspapers, and attacks by the critics : Legouve had dared 
to honor the old race of the Bourbons whose scions were in exile. 
This was both bold and perilous; naturally, Legouve must have 
been accused of being a royalist. The author obtained Napoleon’s 
permission to have the play read to him, for the dramatist thought 
that “ there had always existed between heroes a tacit admiration 
The play was recited by the tragedian Talma in the presence of 
the Emperor and the Empress Josephine, who burst into tears 
during one of the touching scenes. Legouve’s move was successful, 
since the Emperor allowed the drama to be presented, and offered 
the poet a pension which the latter refused with a great deal of 
dignity, stating that he was in comfortable circumstances. Then, 
Legouve was accused of having falsified the historical facts and of 
having imputed, without proof, the murder of Henry IV to Marie de 
Medicis. It was also claimed that he had altered and rendered 
unrecognizable the popular and traditional physiognomy of the 
“ Bearnais The poet replied unconvincingly to these reproaches 
in a brochure entitled Observations historiques sur La Mort 
d’Henri IF, in which he was unable to prove his historical accu- 
racy. It is evident, then, that the reprint of Billard’s tragedy 
La Mort d’Henri IV (1806) was a “pamphlet” in a political- 
literary quarrel. Billard, a contemporary of Henry IV, was said 
to possess “ historical details of the greatest exactitude ”, which 
Legouve lacked. (See Oeuvres inedites de (?. Legouve , 1827, 
especially the Notice sur Legouve , t. 3, pp. i-xvi.) 

Dr. Dabney’s conclusion is very well posed : “ With the exception 
of Hardy and Montchretien, then, Billard is of importance at least 
equal to that of any dramatist of his time whose works have come 
down to us ”. The bibliographical list to which the author had 
recourse is full and scholarly. The dissertation was carefully 
edited. Considered in its entirety, this study is a credit to research 
on the seventeenth-century stage. 

Elliot H. Polinger 

College of the City of New York 


Claude Billard , Gaston de Foix, Republished with an introduction. 
By Elliot H. Polinger. New York: Institute of French 
studies. Pp. 70. 

Dr. Polinger, in the introduction to his reprint of this play, 
places it among the few French plays of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries based on recent or contemporary French 
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history. 1 Billard took part in this movement to enlarge the held 
of tragedy with three plays, Guaston de Foyx 3 Merovee , and Henry 
le Grand . The hero of Guaston de Foyx , as Dr. Polinger points 
out, was the nephew of Louis XII who lost his life through his 
rash daring at the battle of Ravenna in 1512. 2 Dr. Polinger cor- 
rectly concludes that Billard was born in 1550, but neglects a 
proof discovered by Dr. Lancaster in Billard’s Songe de la Guerre 3 
written in 1609 or 1610: 

Ie ne regrette rien que d'auoir sur ma teste 
Six f ois dix de ces^ arts, qui m’exemptent du fer. 

Although nearly all of the details of Billard^s life are correctly 
reported, there is no mention of Billard^s office as “ Conseiller esleu 
pour le roy en Bourbonnais.” 3 Erom the list of Billard’s works 
on p. 9, the Songe de la Guerre has been omitted. On the whole, 
however, the introduction, though brief, gives a fair presentation 
of Billard and his work. Its value might have been enhanced by a 
more extensive bibliography. 

The text needs explanation. The editor does not tell us the 
source of his text, nor does he note the changes he has made. As 
compared with the original edition of 1610, he has consistently 
changed consonant i to j or to y; u and v have been distinguished. 
The character & is written et 3 and the tilde to represent a following 
m or n is replaced by the modern spelling. The diagraph ce in the 
original is reprinted as o e . One can approve most of these changes, 
for they make the text easier to read, but the editor should have 
explained them. One finds also a number of changes in punctua- 
tion and some fifty-two other changes. Five of these are obvious 
corrections ( ses for se 3 p. 65, line 23, and occasion for occosion 3 p. 
51, line 11), but the others ( tigre for Uge, p. 21, line 9 ; retrone for 
retorn p. 37, line 19; armes for antes, p. 26, line 19, etc.) are 
evidently mistakes in transcription or in proofreading. 

Although these differences detract from the value of the text as a 
reproduction of the original, they are not serious enough to prevent 
the edition from making the play available to those interested in 
the field but denied access to the original editions. 

L. E. Dabney 

The University of Texas 


1 Montgomery, tragSdie . . . included in the list of such plays, is not 
really a play. 

2 The information in the introduction concerning Gaston comes from 
the Biographie Universelle, but Billard’s source was evidently Guicciar- 
dini's Storia d’ltalia, v, 294 if., in the edizione delle opere classiehe 
itaUane, Milano, 1S03. 

® See Billard: Vers funehres frangois et latins sur le vrai discours de la 
mart du duo de J oyeuse, Paris, Gilles Beys, 1587. 
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Rousseau , The Child of Nature. By John Chajrpentiek. Yew- 
York, The Dial Press; Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1931. Pp. 303. 

Un ouvrage frangais qui a eu Phonneur de paraitre a Yew- York 
avant de paraitre a Paris (Perrin, 1931). Est-ce nn honnenr pour 
PAmerique ? On ne saurait dire. Qnoiqne sorti d’une plume dont 
la reputation est loin d’etre meprisable en France, le livre est 
annonce avee un fracas de mauvais augure: un livre sur “ this 
amazing person who invented modern education [sic] and repudia- 
ted all his own children,” dont “ Immanuel Kent [sic] kept his 
portrait in his study.” II y a, de plus, sur la couverture une 
grande figure de Dame Nature qui menace du fouet un tout petit 
Rousseau a genoux devant elle. 

Pourquoi John Charpentier a-t-il cru devoir a j outer un ouvrage 
encore a la longue eerie des ereintements de Rousseau, c’est a dire 
a j outer une nouvelle preuve a la tenacite de Pemprise de Rousseau 
sur ceux qui en out peur plus encore que sur ceux qui voient en lui 
un ecrivain digne de quelque admiration? On ne comprend pas. 
D^ailleurs, il ecrit: “ It is best to forget the man” (300) — et lui- 
m§me Petale devant nous en 303 pages in octavo. Ce n’est pas 
faire sa part pour f aire “ oublier ” Rousseau. 

II serait inutile de reprendre en detail les chapitres de cet 
ouvrage qui ne se distinguent point par Poriginalite. Constatons 
seulement le vice f ondamental : Pauteur raconte la vie de Rousseau, 
et il en tire des conclusions sur P oeuvre philosophique de Pecrivain. 
II prend les Confessions pour estimer la valeur du Contrat Social 
et d*. Emile. Que dire ? Simplement que M, Charpentier n’est pas 
le premier coup able — et ne sera surement pas le dernier; mais une 
erreur ne devient jamais verite en vieillissant. 

Quant a la vie, il la raconte a sa fagon, a la fagon de celui qui, 
detestant les idees de Rousseau, mais trouvant la tUche trop ardue 
de s’en prendre vraiment a elles, adopte la refutation qui touchera 
le plus grand nombre: les personnalites. Meme pour cela, il s’est 
documente un peu a la hate ; on a meme Pimpression qu’il n’a con- 
suite quelques auteurs (Michelet, Benedetto, Masson) que pour 
qu’on ne puisse pas Paccuser de n’avoir rien fait en ce sens. Et les 
auteurs cites ne Pont du reste nullement rendu prudent dans ses 
affirmations. Comme esprit le livre rappelle surtout Lemaitre, mais 
avec beaucoup plus d’assurance outranciere, et moins de talent. Ou 
encore c’est le ton de Carrere dans Les mauvais lergers — dont 
Rousseau etait. 

A la fin du volume, on trouve la note, un peu hypocrite, de la 
pitie pour ce pauvre Rousseau ; — un peu hypocrite et un peu sotte. 
Rousseau n’a que faire de la pitie de M. Charpentier ; c’est la pitie 
du roitelet pour Paigle. 

La conclusion, que Rousseau a fait tant de mai parce qu’il est 
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tin reveur, n*est pas nouvelle, certes; mais il fant reconnaitre qne 
la presentation est assez cnriense. Rousseau, anx yenx de M. Char- 
pentier, est nn de ees “ esprits orientaux ” anxquels M. Massis a 
fait recemment lenr proces avec violence. Notre auteur avance de 
cet orientalisme de Jean- Jacques quelques preuves frappantes — 
sinon convaincantes ; les voici : Le pere de Bousseau etait horloger 
au serail ; Bousseau lui-menie a un jour pense se refugier, loin de 
ses per secateurs, en Turquie ; Bousseau porta pendant des annees le 
costume d’Armenien ; Bousseau etendit sur la depouille mortelle de 
Julie un voile oriental brode de perles des Indes. ... Et on com- 
prend bien ainsi que le style de Rousseau fut “ like none other, as 
that of the Prophets of Jehovah.” 1 

Albert Schiyz 

University of Pennsylvania 


Port-Royal de Samte-Beuve . By Victor Giraud. Paris : Mellotte, 
n. d. Pp. 310. ( Les Chefs-d’CEuvre de la Litterature Ex- 

pliques). 

M. Giraud is an authority on French critics, editor of the 
important posthumous Sainte-Beuve text, Mes Poisons , a specialist 
in Pascal and the history of the Church, and a member of the 
staff of the Revue des Deux Mondes. On the present subject he 
writes with expected competence, and with the definiteness of one 
whose cosmos is well organized. He proposes to explain SB/s 
Pori-Royal to readers who have never opened the book and who 
perhaps never will. The book is indeed so formidable, in terms of 
length and theology, even for the professional student of French 
literature, that G. performs a more than ordinary service. At the 
same time, since the reader will turn to the text less often than 
to many others in this series of Chefs-d’(Euvre Expliques (Le 
Misanthrope , Le Pere Goriot ; Don Quichotie , etc.), the commen- 
tator assumes more than ordinary responsibility. 

There is a preliminary, and meagre, chapter on SB. before PR.; 
there are two brief but more adequate final chapters on SB. out- 
side of his study of the Jansenists. The working bibliography of 
some fifty titles is valuable, but contains no reference to the 


1 On nous permettra de signaler lei un autre ouvrage qui a paru a New- 
York presque en mthne temps que eelui de John Charpentier, et oh il est 
beau coup question de Rousseau: In Defence of Sensuality, par l’auteur de 
Wolf Solvent , John Cowper Powys (Simon and Schuster, N. Y.). Cette 
fois Rousseau est traitd avec beaucoup de svmpathie. La “ sensuality ” 
dont il est question, et que Rousseau a voulu rendre aux hommes, n’a rien 
de has; c J est une sensuality integrate, et ou les joies que Fhomme derive 
de ses actes altruistes sont compos aussi bien que les joies de Thomme qui 
bolt, mange et aime. Le livre est “ Dedicated to the Memory of that great 
and much-abused man Jean- Jacques Rousseau.” 
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definitive bibliographical studies of Bonnerot. 1 In the body of the 
book various points not unfamiliar are made: SB. was a critic 
against his will, with a frustrated ambition to be a poet ; his books 
are full of self -portraiture ; he was, in philosophy and in conduct, 
fluctuating (G. is not); he was spiteful; his friendships suffered 
from erosion. There is a discreet reference to a 'passion coupable 
and a livre odieux ; G. is understandably disapproving but his 
position is far from that of M. Benoit-Levy who not long ago wrote 
six hundred pages on SB. and Mme Hugo in order to conclude that 
when a man has been so wickedly disrespectful of Hugo’s wife, all 
of his writings should henceforth be forgotten. G. considers SB. a 
genius and PR. permanently significant. 

He has a new theory concerning the psychology of SB/s scep- 
ticism. The critic, he thinks, is always enthusiastic about a new 
doctrine, is easily swept off his feet, and later, by reason of the 
same sensitiveness that yields to the first enchantment, is easily 
offended, disillusioned, and prompt to wonder if he has not been 
duped. “Au fond, dans tons les acces de scepticisme de Sainte- 
Beuve, il entrait un peu de depit amoureux” (p. 228). This is 
ingenious but supported by few texts, and indeed G. is not frugal 
in imagining what suits his own fixed position. A SB. qui s’em- 
balle is far from the discreet gentleman who writes : “ J’ecoute, et 
je ne suis pas emu” (NL, hi, 29) ; u Je comprends, j’ecoute, je 
me laisse dire; je reponds faiblement plutSt par des doutes . . 
(Lettre a Valle Barbe , 23 mai, 1865) ; “ je vois en petit” (Mes 
Poisons 9 41). In fact G. himself in another connection speaks of 
SB/s having “un besoin passionne et souvent assez malsain de 
constater partout des faiblesses et des miseres” (p. 274). The 
situation is more complicated than G/s theory suggests. 

A disciple of organization, G., who has elsewhere commented 
upon Bousseau’s “ Jamais rien ne s’offre a moi qu’isole ” and upon 
what is fragmentary in the writings of Benan, 2 insists that SB. 
lacked powers of composition. He quotes the critic : “ J’ai Pesprit 
etendu successivement , mais je ne l’ai pas etendu a la fois . 
Je ne vois bien a la fois qu’un point ou qu’un objet deter- 
mine ” (p. 200) . Professor Wilmotte had previously emphasized this 
characteristic. 3 It may have importance as a symptom and would 
seem to justify placing SB. in the line that begins with Bousseau 
and presently reaches Anatole France, who was so lacking in con- 
structive imagination, according to Michaut, 4 and devoted to 
bibelots, i. e. small objects. 5 But there is another side, which G. 
neglects. There is abundant evidence in SB. of desire for organiza- 

1 In course of publication since November 1928 in the Bulletin du Bibli- 
ophile. 

2 RDM, 15 mai, 1921. 

8 8. B. et ses demiers critiques , Paris, Champion, p. 26. 

4 Anatole France, 6tude psychologique , Paris, 1922 (5e 6d.b 

5 Cf. Calmettes, P., La Grande Passion d’ Anatole France , Paris, 1929. 

5 
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tion, and one of the key-passages is in PR. : the critic attacks that 
poetry which consists only of beautiful details (“ Depuis longtemps 
le detail triomphe . . . Errenr! le bel art ne se comporte pas 
ainsi ") and proceeds from a consideration of art to remarks upon 
that element in human nature which gives centrality and unity. 6 7 

Elsewhere G. suggests that SB. objects to Taine’s determinism 
because for SB. reality is so fluid, whereas in fact in a review of the 
Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise 7 he takes particular exception 
to Taine’s statement that “Resprit humain coule avec les evene- 
ments comme un fleuve 99 and makes affirmations, well calculated to 
please G., about the essential and the changeless. 

Closely related to this problem of diversity versus unity is the 
dualism represented in PR. by Montaigne and Pascal. “ S’il est 
vrai, comme Sainte-Beuve Pa dit quelque part, qu’il y a en chacun 
de nous un Pascal et un Montaigne, un duel a mort s’engage alors 
en lui entre Pascal et Montaigne; et Montaigne tue Pascal en- 
lui ” (p. 53). Giraud is downright. His attitude recalls that of his 
distinguished predecessor, Brunetiere : “ Pas de nuances . . . il 
faut choisir.” 8 In the PR. itself, in a highly significant passage 
actually quoted by G., it is far from certain that all the honors lie 
with Montaigne (pp. 109-110). And the subtleties of the problem 
are well suggested by SB. in an important page in Volupte where he 
deplores the fact that “le phenomene ment perpetuellement a la 
loi ” 9 

G. points out that PR. contains the germ of Brunetiere’s theory 
on the evolution of genres (p. 72) and a model for Taine’s formula 
of the faculte maitresse (p. 186). He might have extended the 
references: SB. comes back at least twice in the first volume of 
PR. to the evolution theory (i, 225, 245) ; many other remarks 
anticipate the doctrine of Taine (i, 55, 437; ii, 514; v, 358, etc.) ; 
there are suggestions of Renan’s device of making the past seem 
present by comparison with contemporaries (i, 228, 248; II, 174) 
and of Anatole France’s theory of history (n, 45 : “ il est besoin 
d’un certain oubli”; Y, 231: “ depouillons nos lumieres acqui- 
ses ”). 

Much in the book calls for development or modification, not 
excluding the affirmation that SB. wrote PR. to take final leave of 
Christianity. In G.’s manner there is a touch of the pontifical. 

6 Port-Royal, vi, 117-118. G. quotes indeed an intervening paragraph, on 
p. 118 (G. p. 158) but leaves out the rest. 

7 NL, vixi, 84. 

8 Cf. Pages sur Ernest Renan, Paris, Perrin, p. 248. 

9 Ed. Biblioth&que Romantique, I, 1 07. SB. is anticipating Benda, La Fin 
de VEtemel. At the end of Volupte, n, 282, is a remark about an ideal 
fusion of immutability and life which is not remote from a point made by 
Santayana in Genteel Tradition at Bay (1931). G. makes no allowance 
for this side of SB. 
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But the book is stimulating, and quotations from PR. are so 
copious that the alert reader may furnish his own correctives. 

Hobatio Smith 

Brown University 


Psychologie de la Construction, dans la phrase frangaise moderne. 

By Felix Boillot. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1930. 

Pp. xii + 307. 

In a way this book is the focal point of M. B/s style studies 
which have been appearing since 1923 in the French Quarterly , 
Modern Languages , and in independent volumes issued by the 
Presses universitaires. It is designed for students of literature 
who use the “ explication de texte 99 method. The author appears 
definitely as a disciple of the school of Saussure which has also 
among its followers such eminent linguists as Vendryes, Grammont, 
Ch. Bally, Sechehaye, and Delacroix. For this group there is a 
sharp cleavage between the spoken and the written tongues ; M. B. 
is concerned only with the written. He classifies the stylistic or 
individualistic traits of written expression into the three groups, 
found also in his predecessors: intellectual effects, emotional or 
affective, and sensory. Apparently word order is the most flexible 
medium, and such devices as rhythm, harmony, symmetry, ellipsis, 
and repetition are used where variation of order does not suffice. 
Most of the examples are drawn from seventeenth and nineteenth 
century writers, with particular emphasis upon La Fontaine. The 
author makes occasional use of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Byron, 
and Rupert Brooke, when they furnish notable examples to his 
point. 

This book is beautifully written and if example is really equal 
to precept it should be extremely useful. The American student 
may find the contents at times diffuse : the author is often suggestive 
rather than systematic, but this is not necessarily a fault. We are 
growing so accustomed to manuals, on this side of the water, that we 
expect nothing else. The chapter which gives an apergu historique 
of stylistic constructions from the Old French period on, is not 
wholly satisfactory. It becomes evident that M. Boillot's interest 
is in* critical rather than historical investigation. He has used 
admirable books of reference but does not always draw from them 
the most salient facts. The bibliography at the back is excellent 
though it lacks some of the recent German contributions such as 
Spitzer’s Stilstudien. M. B. suggests (p. 291) that his book may 
be considered heretical throughout. Such is certainly not the case 
and we hope that it will become well known among literary students 
in America. 


University of North Carolina, 


U. T. Holmes' 
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Deutsche Literatur in Entwidclungsreihen . Reihe Deutsche Selbst- 
zeugnisse. Erster Band. Die Entwiddung der deutschen 
Selbstzeugnisse . Sechster Band. Selbstzeugnisse aus dem 
Dreiszigjdhrigen Erieg und dem Bar ode . Heransgegeben von 
Dr. Marianne Beyer-Ekohlich. Leipzig. 1930. Reclam. 
7 marks each volume. 

The first volume of this series not only gives an outline of 
the material which is to be published in the other eight volumes 
of the series, but an historical survey of the autobiographies from 
the prototype of all personal confession, Augustin's Oonfessiones , 
to its secular antitype, Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit . It ana- 
lyses the change in the aspect of life of the German from the times 
of the feudal and religious or do to the climax of subjectivism 
around 1800. Unity is brought into this diverse mass of docu- 
ments in the only way it can be achieved, through their relation to 
the respective cultural period. The abundance of material dis- 
cussed can hardly be indicated; it can only be duly appreciated, 
when the documents themselves are published. 

So far only the sixth volume containing autobiographical mate- 
rial of the seventeenth century has appeared. The historian of 
modern literature will, of course, be most interested in the reprint 
of Uriel Acosta's Exemplar Vitae Eumanae because of the presenta- 
tion of this character by modern authors like Gutzkow and Koiben- 
heyer. For similar reasons the religious confession of Johannes 
Kepler from the year 1623 may be welcome. The other material 
does not transcend the limits of the century in this way, but it is 
not less characteristic for this period and its problems. The re- 
flections and diary notes from the time of the Thirty Years' War, 
especially those written from the viewpoint of the little bourgeois 
and peasant are valuable supplements to Grimmelshausen's famous 
novel. The visions of Anna Vetterin taken from Arnold's Kirchen - 
und Eetzergeschichte on the other hand illustrate concisely and 
vividly the same conflict between spirituality and sensuality which 
Ermatinger finds to be a characteristic of the Barock period as 
exemplified in Simplizissimus. All social strata from the little 
bourgeois to statesmen and princes are represented in this volume. 
How the evolution of social and cultural tendencies is reflected in 
these subjective writings, the editor points out in the introduction, 
but this question deserves a closer analysis taking into consideration 
the other literary documents of the time. 


Smith College 


F. W. Kaufmato 
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Handbuch der Englandhunde . 2 Teile. (Handbiicher der 
Auslandskunde, herausgegeben von Paul Harting nnd Wilhelm 
Schellberg.) Frankfurt a. M. : Diesterweg, 1929-30. Pp. xv + 
350; xii + 370'. Planned primarily for teachers of English in 
Germany, this work will be of interest to all serions students of 
English history and literature. It is an impressive piece of coopera- 
tive scholarship. The general reader in quest of foreign points of 
view will find a more cogent account of British politics and society 
in Dibelius^s England, a more subtle analysis of the national char- 
acter in Cazamian^s brilliant little monograph, Pour qu’on connalt 
fame anglaise , but the student will learn a great deal from follow- 
ing this careful survey. The editors explain that they have given 
individual contributors a relatively free hand, and accordingly the 
articles vary a good deal in method. Least useful to the American 
reader, and, one suspects, to the mature German student as well, 
is the bald encyclopaedia article with strings of names and dates, 
such as AronstehPs chapter on the drama. The most successful 
contributions balance precise detail with significant generalization 
(Muller-Preienfels on philosophy and science, Knapp on the fine 
arts, Levy on economic history, Becking on music, Eiess on social 
life). Other chapters, which do not keep this balance, vary in 
merit: Yowinckel entangles the reader in an abstruse account of 
the modern novel; Deutschbeirfis discussion of national traits as 
expressed in language is somewhat speculative, but stimulates 
curiosity ; Mackensen’s treatment of folklore is desultory. The two 
volumes are handsomely and accurately printed. The bibliographies 
appended to each chapter are useful for recent German literature in 
the various fields; they do not always include the most important 
French and English works. The editors invite the reader to com- 
bine the material according to his own needs ; to this end an index 
of subjects, not merely of persons, would have been valuable. 

The Rice Institute ALAiN" DUGALD MC KILLOB 

Shalcespeare : A Historical and Critical Study, with Annotated 
Texts of Twenty-one Plays. By Hardih Craig. Chicago : Scott, 
Eoresman, and Co., 1931. Pp. vi + 1194. $4.00. Professor 

Craig attempts to present all the information about Shakespeare* 
and his background needed by the ordinary student. The result 
is a large but by no means unwieldly volume, which combines the- 
texts of the best plays with the information for which students, 
are usually referred to “ handbooks.” The project was ambitious; 
the execution is remarkably successful. Here are digested the* 
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results of those new methods in Shakespeare study of which many 
textbook writers, the bulk of this country's high school teachers, 
and far too many collegiate instructors still remain complacently 
unaware. Professor Craig's exposition, thoroughly informed, and 
clearly and pleasantly expressed, ought to prove directly influential 
in raising the level on which the study and teaching of Shakespeare 
are at present conducted. 

Contemporary Drama . Selected by E. Beadlee Watson and 
Beneield Peessey. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931. 
American Plays , pp. viii + 522 ; English and Irish Plays, pp. viii 
+ 443; European Plays, pp. ix + 458. An attractive series of 
pocket-size anthologies; each volume contains five or six well- 
selected plays. 

Dramas of Modernism and Their Forerunners . Edited by 
Mokteose J. Moses. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1931. Pp. 
xvi + 741. Mr. Moses adds to his useful series of drama antholo- 
gies a volume containing sixteen plays and thirty-six pages of 
bibliography. There is also a prefatory essay which says many 
sensible things about the way of the modernistic drama, and about 
how and how not to read it. There are introductory notes on the 
various dramatists, on expressionism, and on the psychic drama. 
The authors represented range from Strindberg and Chekhov 
to O'Neill. 

Modern British and American Plays. Edited by S. Maeion 
Tuckee. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. xvii + 946. 
$4.00. The excellent drama series of Harpers, edited by Professor 
A. H. Quinn, gains an interesting addition in Professor Tucker's 
new volume. In a cogent introduction Mr. Tucker maintains the 
superiority of recent American drama to the British ; but it is only 
too clear from perusal of these selections that, if the second great 
renascence of the English drama is over, America is not yet, with 
the possible exception of Mr. O'Neill's works, producing a drama 
comparable to it. Twenty-three plays are included, of which six- 
teen were written since 1920. 

Plays of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century . Edited by 
Dotjgald MacMillan and Howaed Mumeoed Jones. New York : 
Henry Holt and Co., 1931. Pp. x + 896. $4.00. Messrs. Mac- 
Millan and Jones have prepared their volume of twenty-four plays 
with unusual taste. This collection is especially welcome because 
it contains a number of dramas which are not to be found in other 
anthologies. Among these are plays by Sir William D'Avenant, 
Dryden and Howard, Lee, Colley Cibber, Colman and Garrick, 
Kelly, Cumberland, and Kotzebue. The critical apparatus, how- 
ever, is limited to a few footnotes. h. s. 
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[The English list includes only books 
received.] 

Ewen, C. L’Estrange. — A History of Sur- 
names of the British Isles. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xx + 508. $7.50. 

Gohdes, Clarence L. — The Periodicals of 
American Transcendentalism. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. vii -f 
264. $3.50. (Duke University Publications.) 

Lindabury, Richard Vliet. — A Study of 
Patriotism in the Elizabethan Drama. 
Princeton: University Press, 1931. Pp. x + 
218. $3.00. (Princeton Studies in English, 
5.) 

Levin, Harry. — The Broken Column, a 
Study in Romantic Hellenism. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 76. 
(Bowdoin Prize Essay.) 

Richardson, Lyon N. — A History of Early 
American Magazines (1741-1789). New 
York: Nelson, 1931. Pp. xi + 414. $5.00. 

Sandford, William Phelps. — English 
Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1929. 
Pp. 212. 

Thomas of Britain. — The Romance of 
Tristram and Ysolt. Translated from the 
Old French and Old Norse by Roger Her- 
man Loomis. Revised edition. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. $1.50. 

Stem, Gustaf. — Meaning and Change of 
Meaning, With Special Reference to the 
English Language. Coteborg : Wettergren & 
Kerbers Forlag, 1931. Pp. xii + 456. 15 

Kronor. (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift 
XXXVIII, 1932:1.) 

Szogs, Arthur. — Die Ausdrucke fur 
“ Arbeit 39 und “ Beruf 33 im Altenglischen. 
Eeidelberg: C. Winters, 1931. Pp. xv -j- 
143. 7 M. ( Anglistische Forschungen, 

Heft 73.) 

Wallace, Malcolm W. (Collector). — Studies 
in English by Members of University College 
Toronto. University of Toronto Press, 1931. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 

GERMAN 

Fischer, Paul. — Goethes letztes Lebens- 
jahr. Mit 9 Bildtafeln und 1 Wiedergabe 
der letzten Unterschrift Goethes. Weimar: 
Bohlau, 1931. viii, 171 pp. M. 8. 

Gogler, Maria. — Die padagogisehen An- 
schauungen der Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach. Diss. Tubingen. [Leipzig: Druckerei 
der Werkgemeinschaft, 1930]. 98 pp. 

Goethes Briefwechsel mit Georg und Caro- 
line Sartorius (von 1801-1825). Mit 15 
neuen Goethe-Briefen und vielen andern un- 


bekannten Dokumenten aus der Goethezeit. 
Auf Veranlassung Wilhelm Werner von 
Bobers im Auftr. d. Goethe- u. Schiller- 
Archivs hrsg. u. bearb. von Else von Monroy. 
Weimar: Bohlau, 1931. xlii, 228 pp. 3 
plates. M. 8.80. 

Goldstein, Walter. — Carl Hauptmann. Ein 
Lebensbild. Schweidnitz: Bergland-Ges. f. 
Volksbildung, 1931. 189 pp. M. 3.85. 

Grosz, Erhart. — Die Grisardis (Grysard) 
des Erhart Grosz. Nach der Breslauer Hs. 
Hrsg. von Philipp Strauch. [Altdeutsehe 
Textbibliothek, Nr. 29]. Ealle: Niemeyer, 
1931. xl, 74 pp. M. 2.40. 

Gundolf, Friedr. — Ein Gelegenheitsgedicht 
von Brockes. [Sitzungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1930/31, Abh. 
4). Eeidelberg : Winter, 1931. 5 pp., 6 fac- 
simile plates. M. 1. 

Hamel, A. G. van. — Gotisch Handboek 
Tweede Druk. [Oudgermansche Handboeken, 
derde deel]. Eaarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink 
& Zoon N/V. 1931. xix, 283 pp. fl. 9. 

Havers, Wilhelm. — Handbuch der erklar- 
enden Syntax. Ein Versuch zur Erforschung 
der Bedingungen und Triebkrafte in Syntax 
und Stilistik. [Indogerm. Bibliothek, 1. Abt., 
1. Reihe: Grammatiken, 20]. Eeidelberg: 
Winter, 1931. xviii, 292 pp. M. 11. 

Heberle, Jos. — Die iiltesten Hofnamen der 
Altusrieder Pfarr. Altusried ( Allgau ) ; X. 
Diet, 1931. 19 pp. 20 Pf. 

Hefele, Herm. — Goethes Faust. Stuttgart: 
Frommann, 1931. 204 pp. M. 4.20. 

Heffner, R. M. — Brief German Grammar. 
Boston: Heath [1931]. xxxiii, 238 pp. $1.60. 

Heidelberger, Ernst. — Formen der Pub- 
lizistik bei Borne und Courier. [Wortkunst. 
N. F. H. 5]. Miinchen: Hueber, 1931. 102 
pp. M. 4. 

Hessel, Karl Robert Heinr. — Heinrich 
Heines Verli&ltnis zur bildenden Kunst. 
[Beitrage zur deutschen Liter aturwissen- 
schaft. Nr. 39]. Marburg: Elwert, 1931. xi, 
186 pp. M. 7.50. 

Heyer, Ilse. — Eichendorffs dramatische 
Satiren im Zusammenhang mit dem geistigen 
und kulturellen Leben ihrer Zeit. [Hermaea, 
28]. Ealle: Niemeyer, 1931. 140 pp. 

M. 5.50. 

Jabben, O. T. — Die friesische Sprache der 
Karrharde. Lautlehre [Schriften der Bal- 
tischen Komm. zu Kiel, Bd. 19, = Verbffent- 
lichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Uni- 
versitatsges. Nr. 30]. Breslau: F. Hirt, 
1931. 110 pp. 4°. M. 6. 

Joesten, Maria. — Untersuchungen zu ahd. 
(as.) e, i vor u der Folgesilbe und zur 1. Pers. 
Sg. Pras. Ind. der starken e-Verben (Kl. 
Ill b, IV, V). (Giessener Beitr&ge zur deu. 
Philologie. 28). Ciessen: v. Munchow’sche 
Univ.-Druckerei, 1931. 70 pp. M. 3.75. 
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Jutz, Leo. — Die alemannischen Mundarten. 
(Abriss der Lautverh'altnisse ) . Mit 1 Karte. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. xi, 289 pp. 

Kehl, Hildegard. — Stilarten des deutsehen 
Lustspielalexandriners, untersueht an Gry- 
phius: “Der sehwermende Schaffer, Gellert: 
u Das Band” Goetihe : “ Die Lanne des Ver- 
liebten,” Milliner : “ Die Vertrauten.” [Bau- 
steine z. Gesch. d. deu. Lit. Bd. 31]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1931. vi, 119 pp. M. 5. 

Keil, Max. — Altislandische Namenwahl. 
[Palaestra. 176]. Leipzig: Mayer & Muller, 
1931. xii, 136 pp. M. 11.20. 

Keudell, Elise von. — Goethe als Benutzer 
der Weimarer Bibliothek. Ein Verzeiehnis 
der von ihm entliehenen Werke. Hrsg. m. e. 
Vorwort von Prof. Dr. Werner Deetjen. Mit 
der Wiedergabe des einzigen erhaltenen 
Leihscheins Goethes (im Besitz des Goethe- 
xi. Sehiller-Archivs Weimar). Weimar: 
Bbhlau, 1931. xiii, 391 pp. M. 14. 

Kinkel, Gottfried. — Selbstbiographie. 1838- 
1848. Hrsg. von Richard Sander. [Veroffent- 
lichungen ans der Handschriftensammlung 
der Universitatsbibliothek Bonn. 1]. Borm: 
Cohen, 1931. xxiv, 255 pp. 2 facsimiles. 
Cloth, M. 12.50. 

Korff, H. A. und Linden, W. — Aufriss der 
deutsehen Literaturgesehichte nach neueren 
Gesichtspunkten. In Verbindung mit . . . 
hrsg. von — . 2. AuflL (erweitert aus Zs. f. 
Deutschknnde, Jg. 1927-1930). Leipzig , 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. 225 pp. M. 5.20. 

Kralik, Dietrich von. — Die uberlieferung 
und Entstehung der Thidrekssaga. [Rhein- 
ische Beitnige u. Hiilfsbiicher zur germ. 
Philologie u. Volkskunde. Bd. 19]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1931. 93 pp. M. 4.50. 

Kranzmayer, Eherhard. — Sprachschichten 
und Sprachbewegungen in den Ostalpen. 1. 
[Arbeiten zur bayerisch-osterr. Dialekt- 
geographie. H. 2]. Wien: Holder-Pichler- 
Tempsky; Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1931. 61 

pp., 2 leaves, 12 plates. M. 5. 

Krauss, Ingrid. — Studien tiber Schopen- 
hauer und den Pessimismus in der deutsehen 
Literatur des 19. Jhs. [Sprache und Dicht- 
ung, H. 47]. Bern: Haupt, 1931. 198 pp. 

M. 6. 

Kretschmer, Max. — Schicksale deutscher 
Dichter. Langensalza: J. Beltz [1931]. iv, 
355 pp. M. 6. 

Laserstein, Botho. — Ludwig Borne Oder: 
Die Uberwinaung des Judentums. Wien: 
L&nyi, 1931. 32 pp. M. 1.50. 

Leisegang, Hans. — Lessings Weltan- 
schauung. Leipzig: Meiner, 1931. xi, 205 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Liepmann, Hans W. — Lessing und die 
mittelalterlidhe Philosophic. Studien zur 
wissenschaftliehen Rezeptions- und Arbeits- 
welse Lessings und seiner Zeit. [Tiibinger 


germanistische Arbeiten. Bd. 13]. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1931. xvi, 162 pp. M. 9. 

Lohrmann, Heinrich-Friedrich. — Die Ent- 
wicklung zur realistischen Seelenhaltung im 
Zeitdrama von 1840 bis 1850. [Literatur und 
Seele, Bd. 1]. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1931. 112 pp. M. 5. 

Liibbe, Fritz. — Die Wendung vom Indi- 
vidualismus zur sozialen Gemeinschaft im 
roman tischen Roman (von Brentano zu 
Eichendorff und Arnim). Ein Beitrag zur 
Vorgeschichte des Realismus. [Literatur und 
Seele, Bd. 2]. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1931. 116 pp. M. 5. 

Meyer-Benfey, Heinrich. — Hebbels Agnes 
Bernauer. Weimar: Bohlau, 1931. xv, 139 
pp. M. 6.50. 

Milch, Werner. — Carl Hauptmanns schle- 
sische Sendung. Breslau: Priebatseh, 1931. 
20 pp. 60 Pf. 

Muncker, Friedrich. — Die Sprache des All- 
tags. Moderne feststehende Redewendungen 
im Deutsehen und ihre Aquivalente in frem- 
den Sprachen (Franz., Span., u. a.). Eine 
Spradhvergleichung. Tl. 1. Nurnberg : Schrag, 
1931. 104 pp. M. 3.60. 

Muller, Johannes. — Untersuchungen zur 
rhein-moselfrankischen Dialektgrenze. Mit 6 
Kt. Skizzen. [Rheinisches Archiv. 17]. Bonn: 
Rohrscheid, 1931. 148 pp. M. 14. 

Muller, Karl. — Die rythmischen Masse. Mit 
10 Fig. im Text. Berlin , Bonn: Ferd. Dtimm- 
ler, 1931. 130 pp. M. 7.50. 

Pfeiffer, Johannes. — Das lyrische Gedicht 
als iisthetisches Gebilde. Ein phanomenolo- 
gischer Versuch. Halle: bfiemeyer, 1931. 
113 pp. M. 5.50. 

Richter, Paul K. — Willibald Alexis als 
Literatur- und Theaterkritiker. [German. 
Studien. H. 107]. Berlin: Ebering, 1931, 

Rickert, Heinrich. — Helena in Goethes 
Faust. [Aus: Die Akademie. H. 4. 1925]. 
Erlangen: Palm & Enke [1931]. 62 pp. 

M. 2.50. 

Rilker, Rainer Maria. — Rainer Maria Rilke 
auf Capri. Gesprache. Hrsg. von Leopold 
von Schliizer. Dresden: Jess [1931]. 71 pp. 
M. 1.50. 

Schiffmann, Konrad. — Neue Beitrage zur 
Ortsnamenkunde Oberosterreichs. 4. Linz: 
Winkler, 1931. 24 pp. M. 1.80. 

Schiller, Karl, u. Liibben, August. — Mittel- 
niederdeutsches Worterbuch. Photomechan- 
ischer Neudruck 6 Bde. Munster i, W.: 
Aschendorff [1931]. M. 120. 

Schrank, Willi. — Sein und Erziehung im 
Werke Rainer Maria Rilkes. Ein Beitrag zur 
Phanomenologie erziehlicher Welthaltung. 
[Padagogisehe Studien u. Kritiken. Bd. 6]. 
Weimar: Bbhlau, 1931. 83 pp. M. 3.20. 

Selver, Henrik. — Die Auffassung des Bur- 
gers im deutsehen burgerlichen Drama des 
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18. Jlis. Bngelsdorf -Leipzig : Vogel, 1931 
vii, 126 pp. M. 3.50. 

Stegmann, Hans.— Wilhelm Raabe als Er- 
lebnis. W olfenbiittel ; Heckner, 1931. 107 

pp. M. 4. 

Tack, Paul. — uberrollenmassige Spraeh- 
gestaltung in der Tragodie. [Wortkunst, N. 
F. H. 6]. Munchen: Hueber, 1931. 63 tm 
M. 2.50. 


Trier, Jost. Der deutsche Wortschatz im 
Sinnbezirk des Verstandes. Die Geschichte 
ernes spraehlichen Feldes. Bd. 1. Von den 
Anfangen bis zum Beginn d. 13. Jh. [Ger- 
manische Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 31.] Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1931. 347 pp. M. 22. 

Wais, Kurt K. T.— Henrik Ibsen nnd das 
Problem des Vergangenen im Zusammen- 
• der & leicllzei tigen Geistesgeschiehte. 
L'-Lu binger germanistische Arbeiten Bd 14* 
Sonderreihe, Bd. 1]. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1931. xii, 281 pp. M 15 


Das Vater — Sohn-Motiv in der Dieht- 
ung 1880-1930. [Stoff- u. Motivgeschiehte 
der deutschen Literatur, 11]. Berlin: de 
Grnyter, 1931. viii, 89 pp. M. 6.50. 

Weede, Walter.— Die Landschaft bei Willi- 
bald Alexis. Diss. Rostock. Lippstadt i. 
Westf.: Thiele, 1931. vii, 140 pn. 


FRENCH 

Abraham, P. Proust. Recherches sur la 
creation intellectuelle. Paris: Rieder, 1930 
91 pp. Fr. 20. 

Balzac.- Cesar Birotteau, ed. M. Allem 
Paris: Gamier, 1930. xiii + 406 pp. Fr. 9. 

Banner, F. — Aloysius Bertrand’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit als Wortkunstwerk. Munich diss 
Augsburg: 1931. 73 pp. 

Billy, A . — Les Ecrivains de combat. 
Parts: (Euvres representatives, 1931. 276 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Billy, R. de. — Marcel Proust. Lettres et 
conversations. Paris: Fids, des Portiques, 
1930. 253 pp. 

Boisson, J. — Leg Inexactitudes et singu- 
lantes de la langue fr. mod. Paris: Fiseh- 
bacher, 1930. 216 pp. 

Bruston, C. — Les Fanfreluches de Rabelais. 
Parts: Fischbaeher, 1930. 20 pp. 

Carton, P.— Le Faux naturisme de J.-J. 
Rousseau. Paris: Maloine, 1931. 213 pp 
Fr. 16. 

Chabaud, A. — Jules Michelet. Son oeuvre 
Paris: Nouv. rev. crit., 1929. 87 pp. Fr. 9. 

Charpentier, John. — J.-J. Rousseau ou le 
Democrat e par depit. Paris: Perrin, 1931 
Fr. 15. 

Cours, Jean de.— Fr. Viele-Griffin. Son 
oeuvre. Sa pensee. Son art. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1930. xxv + 242 pp. (Bibl. de la 
R. L. C.) 


Crowhurst, P. O. — Cassell’s Dictionary of 
Fr. synonyms, arranged in groups. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1931. viii + 207 pp. 
$2.50. 

Demorest, D. L. — L’Expression figurde et 
symbolique dans l’oeuvre de G. Flaubert. 
Diss. Paris: Conard, 1931. xiii + 703 pp. 

A Travers les plans, manuscrits et 

dossiers de Bouvard et Pecuchet. Diss. Ibid., 
1931. 164 pp. 

Dictionnaire de 1’Academie frangaise. — 
Fasc. I (A k Can). Paris: Hachette, 1931. 
Fr. 40. 

Du Bellay. — (Euvres poetiques, ed. 
Chamard. T. VI. Paris: Droz, 1931. xxxiv 
-j- 240 pp. Fr. 25. (Soc. des textes fr. mod.) 

Funck-Brentano et Deslandres. — La Biblio- 
theque de l’Arsenal. Paris: Laurens, 1930. 
64 pp. 

Gautier, Th. — F’ortunio et autres nouvelles, 
ed. A. Boschot. Paris: Gamier, 1930. xviii 
+ 357 pp. Fr. 12. 

Immergluck, M. — La Question sociale dans 
l’oeuvre de Goncourt. Diss. Strasbourg: 
1930. 155 pp. 

Goncourt, J. de. — Lettres, ed. H. Ceard. 
Paris: Fasquelle, 1930. 357 pp. Fr. 14. 

Kennerknecht, A. — Die franz: Kurzschrift 
Pr6vost -Delaunay philologisch untersucht. 
Diss. Munich: 1930. 92 pp. 

Koberle, M. — Moderne Tendenzen in 
Colette’s Sprache. Diss. Munich: 1930. 
139 pp. 

La Batut, G. de. — L’Oraison fun&bre 
d’Henriette d’Angleterre, de Bossuet. Paris: 
Malfere, 1931. 160 pp. Fr. 9. 

Lot-Borodine, M. — Vingt miracles de 
Notre -Dame, trad, de 1’ancien fr., avec une 
note bibliogr. par A. Jeanroy. Paris: 
Boccard, 1930. xxxi + 159 pp. 

Maitre Pierre Pathelin, ed. L. Dimier. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1931. 216 pp. Fr. 18. 

Mere, Chevalier de. — (Euvres completes, 
ed. C. H. Boudhors. T. I. Paris: Roches, 
1930. lxix + 183 pp. Fr. 27. 

Moliere. — (Euvres, ed. J. Copeau. 8vols. 
Paris: Cite des Livres, 1930. 2960 pp. 

Prod’homme, J. G. — Vingt chefs-d’oeuvre 
(du Cid & Mme Bovary) juges par leurs 
contemporains. Paris: Stock, 1930. xiii + 
293 pp. Fr. 18. 

Proust, M. — Correspondance. II. Lettres & 
la comtesse de Noailles. Paris: Plon, 1931. 
244 pp. Fr. 12. 

Quinze Joies de mariage, trad. M.-L. 
Simon, introd. A. Jeanroy, suiv. de Guil- 
laume Aleci, Le Debat de 1’homme et de la 
femme. Paris: Boccard, 1929. xxx + 205 pp. 

Rabelais. — Le Tiers livre, ed. Abel Le- 
franc. Paris: Champion, 1931. cxiii + 391 
pp. Fr. 140. 
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Rabelais.— (Euvres, fid. d’Espezele. 4 vols. 
Pans: Cit6 des Livres, 1930. xvii + 1211 
pp. Fr. 60. 

Sainte-Beuve. — Les Grands dcrivains fr.. 
etudes des lundis ed. M. Allem. XVIIIe s. 
Pans: Gamier, 1930. viii + 383 pp. Fr. 12. 
, Schoknecbt, F . — Die Bedeutungswicklung 
der Wortgruppe “vitium.” Munich diss. 
Rostock: 1930. xvi + 132 pp. 

Sorel, Ch.— Hist, eomique de Francion, <§d. 
Roy. T. IV. Paris: Dro z, 1931. 162 pp. 

Fr. 25. (Soc. des textes fr. mod.) 

_ Stendhal. La Chartreuse de Parme, fid. 

, Martino. 2 vols. Paris: Bossard, 1928. 
xlvi + 335 + 377 pp. 

Le Rouge et le Blanc (Lucien 

“ en J’ a H * Rambaud. Paris: Bossard, 
1931. 947 pp. Fr. 48. 

Tiersot, J.— La musique aux temps roman- 
tiques. Paris: Alcan, 1931. 186 pp. 

Voltaire. — Contes et romans, fid. Van 
Tieghem. T. 4. Paris: Roches, 1930. 259 

pp. Fr. 19.50. 

—-Romans et contes, fid. J. Bainville 
Ll ols - . Faris: Citfi des livres, 1930. xvi 4-' 
227 + ix + 297 + viii + 299 + v -f 301 pm 
Jbr. 60. 

. ^ enze l> D. — Der literarische Impresaion- 
lsmua dargestellt an der Prosa Alphonse 
Daudets. Dias. Munich: 1928. via + 88 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Altomare, L.— II teatro di Roberto Braeco 
nella. drammatiea contemporanea. Studio 

f^l a °\^ olfetta: Ti P- St. De Bari e figli, 
1930. 162 pp. ° 

Barberino, Andrea da. — Guerino detto il 
Meschmo. Romanzo. Sesto 8. Giovanni 
( Milano) : A. Barion, 1929. 263 pp. L. 2. 

Beccaria, Cesare. — Scritti maggiori. La 
Santa (Milano) : 8. A. Notari, ist edit, tip 
itahano, 1929. 317 pp. (Capolavori italh 

u III. ) 

Novel 164 P^' ^'7? aly in the P°st-' Victorian 
Novel. Philadelphia: 1931. xii + 130 pp 

'a B x gll a\ P res ented to the Faculty 

Pennsylvania^* 6 SCh ° 01 ° f the U " iversity of 

I , infi°^i+o 11< C!t A i~ L ^- lirica leo P ar< iiana del- 

1930 ^36 5 L CT 6 ' P ° U: M - Guida ’ 

CUth^fv’ ®:~ L etteratura d’oltretomba. 
Citthdella Pieve: Tip. “Dante,” 1929. 63 
pp. JL. 5. 

JH l"Vu ti i. tal i ani nel Rinascimento. 

Mttano . A. ValJardi edit, tip., 1929. 93 pp. 
jjj j (Biblioteoa popolare di coltura, no. 

a -Introduzione e note di L. Col- 

ib ins"”'' ‘°? e tip ‘ edit torine «b 1930. 

+ l 76 PP- 8. (Collezione di elassici 
italiam eon note, serie II, no. 21.) 


Calvo, Edoardo Ignazio. — Tutte le poesie 
piemontesi compresa Panacreontica “ Sui 
preve,” ora per la prima volta stampata; 
ed il poemetto in versi italiani “ II diavolo 
in statu quo/ 5 Introduzione di 1ST. Costa. 
In appendice lo studio biografico dettato da 
A. Brofferio. A cura e con note di G. Pacotto 
e A. Viglongo. Torino: ic Selp,” studio edi- 
toriale librario piemontese, 1930. 328 pp 

L. 20. r ' 

Campanula, Tommaso.— La citta del sole. 
La Santa ( Milano i) ; S. A. Notar i, ist. edit, 
tip. italiano, 1929. 176 pp. (Capolavori 

italiani. ) 

Caro, Annibale.— Gli amori di Dafne e Cloe. 
La Santa ( Milano ) : S. A. Notari, ist. edit, 
italiano edit, tip., 1929. 153 pp. (I capo- 
lavori della letteratura italiana.) 

Caterina da Genova, Santa.— Trattato del 
Purgatorio. Genova: “Vita francescana,” 
1929. xxiii-f 64 pp, L. 3.50. (I capolavori 
dei mistiei francescani. ) 

Cianciulli, M. — Il messo del cielo nel- 
Plnferno Dantesco. Roma: Casa edit. “ L'ide- 
alismo realistieo,” 1930. 115 pp, L. 15. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. — Ettore Fieramosca, 
ossia La disfida di Barletta. Introduzione e 
note di L. Mannucci. Livorno: R. Giusti, 
1929. xxii + 233 pp. L. 8.50. 

Del Mastro, A. — Ugo Foscolo. Trani: 
Vecchi, 1930. 29 pp. 

Della Valle, Federigo.— La reina di Scotia: 
tragedia. A cura di B. Croce. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1930. 137 pr>. (Nuova scelta 
di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare, no. 4.) 

_ R® Sanctis, Fr. — Saggi critici. Nuova edi- 
zione a cura di N. Cortese. I. Napoli: A. 
Morano, 1930. x + 344 pp. L. 12. 

Di Vadi, A. — La poesia di Pascoli. Con 
prefazione di L. Giusso. Napoli: “ Et,” edit 
Tirrena, 1930. 122 pp. L. 8. ( Collezione di 
eultura moderna. ) 

D’Ovidio, F. — Rimpianti vecchi e nuovi. 
Vol. I: Coneiliazione fra lo Statoe la Chiesa; 
un antico colloquio col card. Capecelatro; 
Luigi Tosti; Una gita alia Badia di Monte- 
cassino; Gaetano Bernard!; Il secolo XIX; 
Quando comincera il nuovo secolo? ecc. 
Caserta: Casa edit. Moderna, 1929. xv -f- 
407 pp. L. 20. (Opere complete di F, 

D Ovidio, no. 13.) 

Formica, R. — In Beozia. . . . Scorribande 
traverso il Piemonte letterario. Vol. I : Xor- 
berto Rosa. Torino: A. Formica, 1929. 262 
pp. L. 12. 

Foscolo, XJgo. — Prose e poesie scelte e com- 
mentate, con un saggio sui " Sepolcri” a 
cura di A. Momigliano. Messina: G. Ptfnci- 
pato, 1929. vi + 85 pp. L. 6. (Classic! 
italiani e stnanieri, no. 28.) 

Galati Vito, G. — Vincenzo Ammir&, patriota 

e poeta calabrese. Firenze: A. Vallecchi 
1930. 104 pp. L. 5. vaueccm. 
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Galletti, A. — L’opera di Giosu£ Carducci. 
II poeta; il critico; il maestro. Volume 
Iell. Bologna: X. Zanichelli, 1929. 2 vols., 
310, 292 pp. L. 40. 

Gaudenzio, R., e Reichenbach, G. — Prose di 
artisti e scienziati. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Giorgio Vasari, Galileo Galilei, a cura di — . 
Napoli-Cittd di Gastello: F. Perrella, 1930. 
441pp. L. 15. (Semina flammae: biblioteca 
classica italiana. ) 

Goldoni, C. — Il burbero benefico. Con 
prefazione e nuovo commento critico ed 
estetico di F. Lo Parco. Napoli: Federico e 
Ardia, 1925. 88 pp. L. 3. 

Guerrazzi, F. D. — Xovelle: La vendetta 
paterna; Veronica Cybo; Storia di un 
moscone. Sancasciano-Pesa: Soe. edit, to- 
scana, 1930. 175 pp. L. 5. 

Gustarelli, A. — Dante Alighieri. Le opere 
.minori. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1930. 118 pp. 
L. 6. (Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 

Scrittori autobiografici. Epistolo- 

grafi. Per cura di — . Milano: A. Vallardi 
edit, tip., 1930. 171 pp. L. 8. (Quaderni di 
analisi estetica.) 

Vittorio Alfieri. Notizie biografiche, 

riassunti, esempi di analisi estetica. Milano : 
A. Vallardi edit, tip., 1929. 91 pp. L. 4.50. 
(Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 

Isopescu, C. — Il viaggiatore transilvano Ion 
Codru Dragusanu e Htalia. Roma: An. 
romania editorials, 1930. 92 pp. L. 10. 

( Collana storica delPOriente europeo, no. 4. ) 

Lipparini, G. — Divertimenti ovvero Xuove 
passeggiate. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1930. 
454 pp. L. 15. 

Lisignoli, Giulia. — Beatrice. Venezia: Tip. 
Armena, 1929. 35 pp. (Nozze Maria Xava- 
Genesio Barello; Osnago Brianza, 3 giugno 
1929.) 

Magalotti, Lorenzo. — Pagine scientifiche. 
Con introduzione a cura di D. Claps. Mi- 
lano: C. Signorelli, 1929. 140 pp. L. 3. 

(Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 92-94.) 

Marino, Giambattista. — L’Adone. Ridotto 
e commentato da C. Culcasi. Milano: Son- 
zogno, 1930. 316 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca 

classica economica, no. 69.) 

Moles, M. — Antologia moderna di prose e 
poesie, ordinata da — . Con prefazione ed 
un commento critico-polemico sulla lettera- 
tura contemporanea di G. Luongo. Napoli: 
Casa edit, delle “ Cronache letterarie e 
teatrali,” Clet edit, tip., 1929. 194 pp. L. 15. 

Morpurgo, S. — Le opere volgari a stampa 
dei secoli XIII e XIV indicate e descritte da 
F. Zambrini. Supplemento con gli indici 
generali dei capoversi, dei manoscritti, dei 
nomi e soggetti. Pubblicato dalla Com- 


missione per i test! di lingua. Bologna: X. 
Zanichelli, 1929. xii -j- 372 pp. 

Mosconi, N. — Saggio di una critica lette- 
raria Manzoniana. Cremona: Unione tip. 
Cremonese, 1929. 182 pp. L. 8. 

Oliva, A. — Francesco De Lemene (1634- 
1704) nella letteratura del suo secolo. Lodi: 
Tip. soc. Lodigiana, 1929. 45 pp. 

Osimo, V. — Dai novellieri del quattrocento. 
Con introduzione e note di — . Milano: A. 
Vallardi edit, tip., 1929. 192 pp. L. 3.75. 

(Collana di coltura classica; novellieri ita- 
liani di tutti i secoli, no. 5.) 

Ottava d’oro, L’ — . Celebrazioni ariostesche 
di I. Balbo, A. Baldini, C. Malaparte, G. 
Lipparini, X. Quilici, A. Farinelli, A. Cam- 
panile e un messaggio di G. D’Annunzio. 
Tomo I. Ferrara 1928, VI. Milano: Fra- 
telli Treves, 1930. xix + 239 pp. L. 15. 

Pellico, Silvio. — Dei doveri degli nomini. 
Edizione esemplata sulla principe del 1834. 
Con postille morali a vari capitoli tnatte 
dall’epistolario dello stesso autore a cura di 
M. Vanni. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1930, 70 
pp. L. 3. (iScrittorx italiani e stranieri, 
no. 29.) 

Petrarca, Francesco. — Le rime. Con uno 
studio di A. Bartoli. Milano: S. A. Notari 
edit, tip., 1929. 355 pp. (Capolavori della 
letteratura italiana, no. 2.) 

Luoghi dell’ “ Africa.” Traduzione e 

note per cura di E. Carrara. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1930. 141 pp. L. 6. (Scrittori 
italiani e stranieri, no. 28.) 

Prati, Giovanni. — Liriche scelte, con appen- 
dice di poesie satiriche qui per la prima 
volta raccolte. A cura e con introduzione di 
B. Costaro. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1930. 
215 pp. L . 4. (Biblioteca di letteratura, 
no. 101-104.) 

Quarti, G. A. — La battaglia di Lepanto nei 
canti popolari dell’epoca. Milano: 1st. edi- 
toriale avio-navale, 1930. 4to., ix -{- 318 pp. 
L. 150. 

Reichenbach, G. — Matteo Maria Boiardo. 
Bologna: X. Zanichelli, 1929. 286 pp. L. 15. 

Roedel, R. — Ricerche critiche. Torino: 
Fratelli Buratti, 1930. xiii + 149 pp. L. 10. 
( Scrittori contemporanei. ) 

Rosa, P. — Xote di critica letteraria: Dante, 
Boccaccio, Boiardo, Foscolo, Manzoni, Ma- 
meli, Pascoli, Torraca, D’Annunzio. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1930. 147 pp. L. 10. 

Savonarola, Girolamo. — Prediche e scritti. 
Con introduzione, commento, nota biblio- 
grafica e uno studio sopra <f L’influenza del 
Savonarola su la letteratura e l’arte del 
quattrocento,” di M. Ferrara. Milano: U. 
Hoepli, 1930. xi + 426 pp. L. 22. 

Spadoni, C. — I “Poemi conviviali ” di^ Gio- 
vanni Pascoli. Reggio Emilia : L. Bonvicini, 
1929. 33 pp. 
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Tasso, Torquato. — La Gerusalemme libe- 
rata. Con prefazione e commento di R. 
Guastalla. Sancasciano-Pesa : Soc. edit. 
Toscana, 1930. xviii + 518 pp. (Bibldoteca 
classica popolare italiana e straniera.) 

Lettere autobiografiche. A cura di A. 

Tortoreto. Milano ; C. Signorelli, 1929. 104 
pp. L. 2. (Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 
81-82.) 

Trevisani Mosconi, Augusta. — Vernacolo e 
vernacolisti veronesi. Con appendice di 
dizionari e messi innanzi cenni biografici 
sull’autrice per cura di E. Biarbarani. 
Verona: R. Cabianca, 1930. 87 -j- xxxxviii pp. 

Verga, Giovanni. — I Malavoglia. Con pre- 
fazione di L. Russo. Firenze; A. Vallecchi, 
1926. xlv + 224 pp. L. 8. (Classiei ita- 
liani commentati. ) 

Per le vie. Novelle. Edizione defini- 

tiva. Firenze: R. Bemporad e %lio edit, 
tip., 1930. 150 pp. L. 8. 

Volpes, Maria. — LAccademia siciliana di 
Palermo. Palermo: Tip. edit. G-. Moneada, 
1928. 130 pp. L. 10,. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

Bardon, M. — Don Quichotte en Prance au 
17e et au 18e s. (1605-1815). 2 vol. Paris: 
Champion, 1931. iv + 930 pp. Fr. 100. 
(Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Braga, T. — Cartas de . . . a Marques Braga. 
Lisboa: Imp. Naeional, 1931. 35 pp. 

Conde de las Navas. — El procurador Yerba- 
buena. Ed. by D. Da Cruz and W. K. Jones. 
New York: Century, 1931. xi -j- 167 pp. 

Figueiredo, F. de. — Critica do Exilio. Ega 
de Queiroz inddito. Parenthesis antigeo- 
graphico. Garcia de Rezende. Sciencia e 
espionagem. Donjuanismo e anti-donjua- 
nismo cm Portugal. Lisboa: Livraria 
Classica Editora, 1930. 269 pp. 

Historia dum “Vencido da vida.” 

Edigao illustrada. Lisboa: A. M. Pereira, 
1930. 193 pp. 

Garcia Carraffa, A. y A. — Diccionario 
Heraldico y Genealdgieo de apellidos 
espanoles y americanos. Vol. XXXVI. 
Salamanca: 1930. 304 pp. + 15 lams. 65 

ptas. 

Gomes da Rocha, A. — Tratado da vida e 
martirio dos cinco m&rtires de Marrocos. 
Texto arcaieo reimpresso . . . con uma intro- 
duogao, notas e inclice de A. G. da R. 
Coimbra : Imp. da Universidade, 1928. xlvii 
+ 153 pp. 

Languasco, B. — La Poesia romantica 
cubana. Diss. Toulouse: Privat, 1930. 168 pp. 

Pedro, V. — Escritos de El-Rei D . . . , 
Ooligidos c publieados pela Academia das 
Scienefas de Lisboa. Vol. V. Coimbra: 
Imp. da Universidade, 1930. 276 pp. 


Rebelo Gongalves, F. — Dois conceitos de 
Horacio na poesia portuguesa do sdculo 
XVIII. Lisboa: Imp. Naeional, 1930. 32 pp. 

Rodrigues Lapa. — Das origens da poesia 
lirica em Portugal na Idade-Mddia. Lisboa: 

“ Seara Nova,” 1929. 355 pp. 

— — Froissart e Fernao Lopes. Lisboa: 
Beleza, 1930. 38 pp. 

Os irlancicos. O vilancico galego nos 

sdeulos XVII e XVIII. Lisboa: “ Seara 
Nova,” 1930. 80 pp. 

Uma cantiga de D. Denis. Interpre- 

tagao e fontes literarias. Paris: 1930. 

CATALAN 

Barnils, P. — Defectes del parlar. Barce- 
lona: 1930. 224 pp. 10 ptas. 

Cases-Carbo, J. — Assaigs de Paleontologia 
linguistica catalana. La terminacid «on£fe 
a. Catalunya i volt ants. Cat ala, Catalunya. 
Lledd. Barcelona: Edit. Catalonia, 1930. 
156 pp. 5 ptas. 

Corominas, P. — Revisid de valors del segle 
dinou. Barcelona: Lli'br. Catalonia, 1930. 
198 pp. 4 ptas. 

Diccionari enciclopedic de la Llengua ca- 
talana. Barcelona: Salvat, 1930. 960 pp. 
63, 75 ptas. 

Guimerd, A. — Terra baixa. Barcelona: 
Edit. Orbis, 1930. 136 pp. 20,0 pp. 

Iglesias, I. — En Joan dels miracles. La 
resclosa. Barcelona: Edit. Juventud, 1930. 
272 pp. 5 ptas. (Obres completes, vol 5.) 

Poesies. Precedit de La Lirica de 

NTglesias per E. Guanyavents, amb sis 
autografs de Taut or. Barcelona: Ed. 
Juventud, 1930. 262 pp. 5 ptas. 

Ivars, A. — Frances Ferrer, poeta Valencia 
del segle XV. Valencia: Vives Mora, 1930. 

Pagds, A.— Ballade notde en Hionneur du 
roi Jean I d’ Aragon y Podsies provengo- 
catalanes inddites du manuscrit Aguild. 
Paris: 1929. 7 pp. 

GENERAL 

Benedict, Ruth. — Tales of the Cochiti 
Indians. Washington: Smithsonian, 1931. 
x + 256 pp. 

Bruttini, A.— Dictionnaire de sylviculture 
en cinq langues (fr., ah, angl., esp., ital.). 
Paris: Lechevalier, 1930. 385 pp. 

Griffith, D. D. — The Origin of the Griselda 
(Story. Seattle: Univ. of Washington, 1931. 

120 pp. 

Rudwin, M. — The Devil in Legend and 
Literature. Chicago: Open Court, 1931. xi 
+ 354 pp. $3.00. 

Spitzer, L. — Romanischer Stil- und Litera- 
turstudien II. Marburg; Braun, 1931. 301 
pp. M. 15. 
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JAMES EENIMORE COOPER AND THE BREAD 
AND CHEESE CLUB 

The chief significance of the Bread and Cheese Club to the 
American literary historian is the light which it throws upon the 
spirit of New York letters from 1807 to 1830. When Washington 
Irving and James K. Paulding wrote in the first number of Salma- 
gundi 1 that they were "laughing philosophers, and clearly of 
opinion that wisdom, true wisdom, is a plump, jolly dame, who 
sits in her arm-chair ” and “ laughs right merrily at the farce of 
life,” they happily summed up the spirit that was to be the life and 
breath of Knickerbocker literature for the next twenty years. In 
such a spirit were written Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York (1809), Paulding’s Lay of the Scottish Fiddle (1813), 
Drake’s and. Halleck’s Croakers (1819), and Halleck’s Fanny 
(1819). On every hand, the New Yorker of that day seems to 
have indulged freely his love of burlesque, in which he included 
even himself as a fitting subject for merriment, 2 From this habit 
of mind, for example, sprang the " Ugly Club,” founded in 1815 
by a group of city dandies, some of a literary turn of mind, but all 
socially inclined, who for a time mystified the town with enigmatic 
contributions to the Columbian . 3 

By 1824, however, changes had come to the Knickerbocker school. 
Irving in 1815 had taken up his residence in Europe, and Drake 
had died in 1820. But James Eenimore Cooper was now to step 

, 1 January 24, 1807. 

* For a Philadelphia comment on New York’s habit of self -burlesque, see 
the Literary Gazette, I, 209 (April 7, 1821). 

8 For an account of this club, see the present writer’s Fitz-Greene 1 lal- 
leoJc , An Early Knickerbocker Poet and Wit (New Haven, 1930), 33-37. 
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in and give a renewed vitality to the social life of the group. A 
bluff, hearty fellow, hailing originally from the wilds of Otsego 
County, Cooper had come to New York in 1822 in pursuit of 
literary fame. Once in the metropolis, he began fraternizing with 
literary men. His novel The Spy had just been published by Wiley 
& Halstead; and the young author, as he made his visits to the 
bookstore of the firm, frequently met the leading authors of the 
day. In fact, Mr. Charles Wiley, the senior partner, had set aside 
a room of the store where his literary friends might the better enjoy 
themselves. Over the group who met in “ The Literary Den,” so 
christened by the members, Cooper seems to have presided. 4 

It was probably the success of these impromptu meetings that 
suggested to Cooper the founding in 1824 of the Bread and Cheese 
Lunch. It was of a spirit of burlesque and ingenuous fun-making 
that “The Lunch” was born. The aim of the organization was 
admittedly social, having as its objectives conversation and eating. 5 
What should have suggested the droll introduction of the Bread and 
Cheese it would be difficult to say; but in time they became the 
unmistakable insignia of the club. It was by their aid that the 
voting was carried on. “ If a name,” we are told, “ was proposed 
for admission to membership, and any cheese was found on the 
plates, when the candidate was voted for, he was rejected.” 6 Dr. 
John W. Francis, an early member of the club, states that “the 
bread declared an affirmative ; and two ballots of cheese against an 
individual proclaimed non-admittance.” 7 That the Bread and 
Cheese became in time the distinguishing mark of the club may be 
judged from an incident related by Cooper’s daughter, Susan. 
In a procession forming part of the celebration at the opening of 
the Erie Canal, a carriage containing gentlemen of the club passed 
by Cooper’s house displaying their canes to which were attached 
“ slices of bread and cheese.” 8 We are likewise told by Cooper’s 

* James Gr. Wilson, Bryant and Sis Friends (New York, 1886), p. 190; 
and J. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, Boohs and Publishers (New 
York, 1886), p. 294. 

* See Susan Augusta Cooper’s account of the club in the Correspondence 
of James Fenimore-Cooper (New Haven, 1922), r, 49-50. 

6 J. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, Boohs and Publishers , p. 294. 

7 Memorial of James Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1852), p. 94. The 
good Doctor in Old New York (New York, 1865), p. 291, states that only 
one piece of cheese was enough to blackball a candidate. 

8 Correspondence of J ames Fenimor e-Cooper, I, 58. 
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daughter that at each meeting one of the members acted as host or 
“ caterer/* and that when Cooper himself assumed the office he 
always ee wore a gilt key at his buttonhole 93 ; 9 but on the meaning 
of the key Susan Augusta is silent. 

“ The Lunch 99 at first met every Thursday evening during the 
winter season, but later changed the day of gathering to Tuesday. 10 
Eor two years the club held its meetings at the restaurant of Abigail 
Jones, a popular colored cook of the city, whose establishment was 
located at 300 Broadway. 11 The club then seems for a short time 
to have met at the City Hotel, and for the remainder of its existence 
at Washington Hall. 12 The regular meetings of the organization 

° im ., 1,50. 

10 Most commentators on the club agree that the meetings were held 
each week. See, for example, Dr. Francis in the Memorial of James Feni- 
rnore Cooper, p. 94. Dr. Francis, however, in Old New York (1865), p. 
291, says that the club met “ every fortnight.” It is probable that before 
Cooper’s departure for Europe in June, 1826, the meetings were held each 
week. Two consecutive advertisements of meetings were published in the 
New York American for April 13 and 20, 1826. With Cooper’s departure, 
however, the club altered some of its routine, and it may be that they 
changed from weekly to fortnightly meetings. In any case, we know that 
in November, 1826, the day of meeting was changed from Thursday to 
Tuesday. See Correspondence of James Fenimore-Cooper , I, 107. 

11 See Susan Augusta Cooper’s account of the club [ibid., r, 50). Sev- 
eral advertisements of club meetings appearing in the New York American 
from November 3, 1825, to April 13, 1826, give 300 Broadway as the place 
of meeting, the last mentioning the name, “ Abigail Jones.” Longworth’s 

. . City Directory for 1824-25 and 1825-26 gives the address of Abigail 
Jones (“pastry-cook”) as 300 Broadway. The directories for the two 
succeeding years indicate her removal from this address; and after 1828 
her name disappears from the directory entirely. There is also evidence 
that during this period the club at times had other places of meeting. An 
advertisement in the American for October 24, 1825, gives the gathering 
place as Wiley’s bookstore, and the time as one o’clock. This was probably 
a meeting called to transact some special business. 

12 Dr. Francis and William C. Bryant mention Washington Hall as the 
meeting place, saying nothing of the earlier meetings at Abigail Jones’ 
establishment. Mary Phillips ( James Fenimore Cooper, New York, 1913, 
p. 95) speaks of the founding of the club at the City Hotel. Of the meet- 
ings actually held at the City Hotel we know of but one— the farewell 
dinner tendered Cooper in May, 1826, when he was about to sail for 
Europe. Apparently during the last two years of the club’s existence, the 
meetings were held at Washington Hall (282 Broadway). See the adver- 
tisement of the club meeting in the American or the Post for September 
29 , 1827 . 
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were at times varied by what was called a “ High ” or “ Grand 
Lunch.” 13 It was probably to these special meetings that the 
distinguished guests who so often graced the club, were invited. 

The membership of the club included men from various profes- 
sions; but all united in acknowledging the social supremacy of 
Cooper, their founder and “ Constitution.” There was young 
William Cullen Bryant, who in 1825 had come to the city as editor 
of the New York Review , and was soon to become assistant to 
William Coleman on the Post . Bryant later confessed to “ being 
somewhat startled, coming as I did from the seclusion of a country 
life, with a certain emphatic frankness in his [Cooper’s] manner, 
which, however, I came at last to like and to admire.” 14 There 
was also the poet and wit, Fitz-Greene Halleek, who became a life- 
long friend and admirer of Cooper; and Robert C. Sands, who in 
1818 had written with a friend the Indian poem Yamoyden ; 15 
who tried law as a profession for a time; but who finally drifted 
into journalism, and died at the age of thirty-three. And there was 
Sands’ friend, dear old Anthony Bleecker, “ one of the companions 
of Washington Irving.” 16 Bleecker, who sometimes wrote for the 
magazines, was an inveterate punster of whom a young lady once 
wrote to a friend “that she had gone into the country to take 
refuge from Anthony Bleeker’s [sic] puns.” 17 To the great 
sorrow of the whole club, Bleecker died in 1827. 18 “Were you not 
very much shocked to hear of poor Bleecker’s death?” wrote a 
member to Cooper, then abroad. “ . . . I have never known a man 
more regretted by his circle of acquaintance ... He possessed a 
good heart and most happy temper, which had endeared him to all 
his friends, and at our meetings where we used to see both dis-- 

18 See the advertisements of club meetings in the American for April 20 
and November 7, 1826. 

14 Memorial of James Fenimore Cooper , p. 50. 

15 Published in 1820. 

16 A portion of Sands’ toast to “ The memory of Anthony Bleecker ” at 
the dinner tendered Irving on his return to the United States in 1832. 
See the New York Evening Post , June 2, 1832. 

17 See Bryant’s <c Reminiscences of Miss Sedgwick ” in the Life and Let- 
ters of Catherine M. Sedgwick (New York, 1871), p. 441. 

18 “ The Members of the Lunch are particularly requested to attend the 
funeral of their late lamented friend and associate, Anthony Bleecker, 
Esq/ 5 Advertisement in the American for March 14, 1827. 
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played continually, we miss him very much” 19 To the club also 
belonged another of Irving’s companions, Henry Brevoort, who in 
a letter speaks of Cooper’s stubborn insistence on certain niceties 
of the Erench tongue, to the great amusement of Charles King 
and others of the club who were well acquainted with the language. 
Brevoort wonders whether Cooper, then in Prance, finds that the 
French are speaking their language correctly. 20 Charles King, 
who was at this time editor of the New York American , became 
in 1848 president of Columbia College. Nor should we fail to 
mention Gulian C. Verplanck, King’s associate for a time on the 
American — a lawyer of distinction and a lover of the arts and 
letters. Still other members were Nathaniel Carter, a newspaper 
editor and the author of a poem “ The Pains of the Imagination ” 21 
and Dr. J ohn W. Francis, the eminent physician, who knew all the 
prominent New Yorkers of his day, and whose Old New York 22 is 
a treasure house of reminiscence and commentary on the city of a 
hundred years ago. On the club roster were also the names of 
James De Kay, the distinguished doctor and naturalist, who ten 
years before had brought together Drake and Halleck; of William 
and John Duer, both lawyers of distinction; of John Wesley 
Jarvis, the portrait painter; of Professor James Kenwick, the 
scientist; of Charles A. Davis, the merchant, who later wrote 
The Letters Jack Downing; of Charles Wiley, the publisher. Dr. 
Francis states that “the meetings of the Club (or Lunch) were 
often swelled to quite a formidable assembly by members of Con- 
gress, senators, and representatives.” 23 

Probably the most important meeting in the annals of the 

19 Letter of Jacob Harvey to Cooper, dated May 14, 1827. See Corre- 
spondence of James Fenimore-Cooper, I, 132-3. Quoted by permission of 
Mr. James Fenimore Cooper of Cooper stown, New York. 

20 Letter to Irving, dated January 1, 1827. See Letters of Henry Bre- 
voort to Washington Irving (New York, 1916), I, 160-1. 

21 See E. A. and G. L. Duyekinek, Cyclopaedia of American Literature 
(New York, 1855), ii, 100; and J. W. Francis, “Reminiscences of Print- 
ers, Authors, and Booksellers in New York ” in the International Magazine , 
v, 256 (February, 1852). 

22 First published in 1857 under the title New York During the Last 
Half Century . In 1858 it was revised and enlarged as Old New York; 
and in 1865 reedited with a preface by Henry T. Tuckerman. 

28 Old New York (1865), p. 292. 
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“ Lunch ” was that held on May 29, 1826, in honor of Cooper, who 
was about to sail for Europe. 34 “ The members,” said the New 
York American 25 in commenting on the affair, “ assembled in un- 
wonted numbers, yesterday afternoon at 5 o’clock, at the City 
Hotel, to testify their regard for their founder and distinguished 
associate. The Chair was taken very punctually by Chancellor 
Kent, 26 as Caterer of the day. . . . The dinner and wines were 
admirable, and the spirits of the party were in keeping with them.” 
“The cloth being removed,” Charles King now addressed the 
Caterer of the evening in a speech of florid eloquence in which he 
praised Cooper and the use he had made in his novels of American 
history and scenery. After a toast had been drunk in Cooper’s 
honor, the novelist rose and addressed the club : 27 

I have been termed the Founder of this Club. I feel certain, Sir, that 
I may appeal with confidence to the distinguished strangers who have 
this day, favored us with their company, to know if there is reason to be 
ashamed of my work! It is not a little to have been the instrument of 
collecting from the materials of general society, such a mass of intelligence 
and reputation as is here assembled, and to have brought it, in this manner 
together, in free, social, unpretending, pleasurable, and I may add profitable 
communion. It is one of the acts of my life, Sir, in which I take great 
pride. I leave you prosperous and harmonious as an association, and I 
sincerely pray, that when the period allotted for my absence shall have 
passed, that I may be permitted to return, to find each individual among 
you filling his place at our board, as respectable as happy, and as ;well 
disposed toward his associates, as when I left him. 

Later in the evening, Anthony Bleecker, secretary of the organiza- 
tion, had ample opportunity to indulge his love of punning. With 
mock solemnity Bleecker thus addressed the members of the Lunch : 

To the sincere regret which I, in common with every member of the 
society, feel at the approaching departure of the worthy founder of our 

**In the New Yorh Evening Post for May 26, 1826, the committee in 
charge published a notice of the dinner to be given “ to their distinguished 
associate Mr. Cooper.” 

25 A very full account of the affair appeared in Charles King's paper 
for May 30, 1826. The quotations in this article having reference to the 
dinner have been taken from this account. A very brief notice of the 
event also appeared in the Times for June 1, 1826. 

26 James Kent (1763-1847), a noted New York jurist. 

* T Cooper's opening and concluding remarks, which are of less interest, 
have been omitted. 
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institution, is added an anxiety and concern which I am unable to suppress, 
even on this festive occasion. The office which I have had so long the 
honour to hold and to exercise, renders me peculiarly susceptible of this 
regret. As your secretary, gentlemen, it is to be presumed that I am more 
extensively acquainted with the state and condition of your records and 
laws than any other member ; and, consequently, that it is my peculiar duty 
to apprise you of every incident and occurrence tending in the remotest 
degree to the loss or diminution of either. . . . 

Neither our constitution nor our laws have ever been embodied, except 
in the body of our founder, and nobody, I am confident you will admit, 
has ever guarded them with a more vigilant eye, or expounded them with 
more wisdom and spirit. Like Ophelia in the play, he might say of our 
constitution, “ 'tis in my memory locked, and I myself do keep the key of 
it.” Gentlemen, we are about to lose our best of keys, — a key of more 
importance than the one that now glitters on the breast of our caterer, 
and I fear we shall ere long have occasion to repeat the pun of the 
eloquent Burke, when, finding his bookcase locked up and the key gone, 
he facetiously exclaimed, " Oh here is another Locke on Human Under- 
standing.” . . . 

But it is my heart felt wish that he may soon return. He is going to 
leave us ; may the ship that bears him and the star by which he sails, be 
ever fortunate. May the pilot of his bark be as meritorious and as success- 
ful as his own. He is going to the land of espionage, but may he meet there 
no Spy but the one of his own creation. May Fame Pioneer him to the 
good city of Lyons, where his Lionel has already made him known, and may 
the “ Last of the Mohicans ” last to the latest generation. 

During the course of the evening a motion was made by Cooper, 
and unanimously carried, that Washington Irving and Washington 
Allston, both then in Europe, should be made honorary members of 
the Lunch. 

After Cooper arrived in Europe, he sent frequent letters to the 
club, 28 but unfortunately none of them has come to light. Their 
loss, however, is in part compensated by the preservation of a 
facetious missive, in mock official style, sent by the club to Cooper 
while he was in Paris in November, 1826. It begins: 

To 

“ J ” the Constitution of the <f Bread and Cheese.” 

We your dutiful and affectionate Commissioners, most graciously 
nominated, appointed, authorized, and enjoined by our dear and ever 
venerated Constitution, to convoke and convene the Great Diet of the Bread 

28 See Mary E. Phillips, James Fenimore Cooper, p. 96; and the Cor- 
respondence of James Fenimor e-Cooper, I, 132. 
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and Cheese Lunch, deem it our bounden duty promptly to communicate to 
Your Patriarchal Highness, an account of the measures and proceedings 
touching our momentous charge. 29 

After mentioning at some length the first meeting of the season, 
which was held on October fifth, the letter continnes in the same 
serio-comic vein : 

At the fourth subsequent meeting, the arrival of the Commission being 
announced, it was instantly resolved, that a High Lunch be held the suc- 
ceeding week, for the especial purpose of opening the Commission in due 
form: — 

This was promptly carried into effect, and at the appointed hour twenty 
seven members were seen to surround the stately Loaf that sublimely 
surmounted the majestic Cheese, while six decanters of Madeira poured 
forth a rich and joyous libation to our ever honored Constitution.™ 

In the course of the letter allusion is humorously made to the at- 
tention bestowed on Cooper by the royalty of France. 

Having heard, Sire, of the distinguished attention paid to you by His 
Christian Majesty, as soon as he knew that the Father of the Lunch had 
arrived in his dominions, We intend very shortly to give his Majesty 
an expression of our gratitude for his goodness in this particular, by 
electing him an honorary member of the Lunch. Be pleased, Sire, when 
you next dine with his Majesty to apprise him of the intended compliment. 

But the club, with the absence of Cooper in France, felt keenly 
the loss of its founders vigorous personality. General James Grant 
Wilson was of opinion that the Lunch continued as an organization 
for about fifteen years. 31 But there is no evidence to support such 
a statement. During the next three years it is probable that the 
members rallied with less and less enthusiasm to the support of 
the Bread and Cheese. The last recovered advertisement of a 
club meeting appeared in the American for November 28, 1828. 
Cooper himself in a letter written to a member in May, 1829, 
speaks as if he had heard nothing of the Lunch for a long time. 32 
Wilson has preserved in his life of Halleck an invitation dated 
April, 1831, which is addressed to the poet, and informs him of the 

29 Correspondence of James Fenimor e-Cooper, I, 105-6. Permission to 
reprint passages from this letter bas been granted by Mr. James Fenimore 
Cooper of Cooperstown, New York. 

80 Ibid., i, 106-7. 

and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck (New York, 1869), p. 401. 

82 Correspondence of James Fenimore-Cooper, I, 166. 
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next meeting of the club. 33 But this is the last extant reference to 
the organization bearing a date ; and we are forced to assume that 
after 1831 its death was speedy. 

Even, however, with the dominating personality of its founder, 
the club could hardly have maintained a longer existence. Age 
was in fact gradually creeping upon this early Knickerbocker 
school, and the droll extravagances of youth were yielding to the 
staid proprieties of manhood. Drake had never lived to enjoy the 
Lunch. Halleck had by 1830 written his best poems, and was 
slipping into a persistent, though charming, conservatism. Irving, 
now for many years abroad, had lost his youthful exuberance, and 
was turning to biography. And Cooper himself was soon to become 
too absorbed in controversy to think of the Bread and Cheese. The 
respectability of the thirties and forties countenanced only such 
organizations as the cc Sketch Club ” and the ec Book Club,” which 
admitted of few frivolities. American literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was primarily the literature of New Eng- 
land; and in the fourth decade of the next century New England 
was to resume her intellectual and literary sway. But for a brief 
interval from 1807 to 1830 New York reigned supreme. And the 
Bread and Cheese Lunch thus stands as a happy symbol of all that 
was youthful and buoyant in this school — of the spirit in literature 
of hearty good fellowship which made New York during these years 
the literary center of America. 

Nelson E. Adkins 

Washington Square College, New York University 


FOR A CRITIQUE OF WHITMAN’S 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 

When Leaves of Grass first appeared in 1855 the September 
number of Putnam's Monthly reviewed the new book from a point 
of view which has been made significant by the critical tradition 
since grown up about Whitman’s work. In one sentence it said : 

A fireman or omnibus driver, who had intelligence enough to absorb the 
speculations of that school of thought which culminated at Boston some 


88 Life and Letters of Fitz-Creene Halleck, p. 401. 
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fifteen or eighteen years ago, and resources of expression to put them 
forth again in a form of his own, with sufficient self-conceit and con- 
tempt for public taste to affront all usual propriety of diction, might 
have written this gross yet elevated, this superficial yet profound, this 
preposterous yet somehow fascinating book. 1 

The continuation of this assumption (made reasonable by certain 
similarities of phrasing and ideas) that Whitman was definitely 
of the Transcendentalists or that his poems mark a revival of New 
England Transcendental thought, modified in its expression by 
the influence of a rough and more crudely democratic environment, 
makes it now apropos to examine somewhat carefully its funda- 
mental implications with the view of criticizing its accuracy. 

The Transcendentalism which flourished in America during 
Whitman’s youth was a didactic movement based on an acceptance 
of certain values, knowledge of which was gained by an intense 
emotional experience that transcended the ordinary or practical 
experiences of life. 2 As such there was little to distinguish it from 
innumerable other revolts against purely materialistic inclinations, 
but the movement in New England was particularized by the ten- 
dency on the part of its leader to describe this experience as an 
illumination resulting from a sense of a union of the individual 
soul with the over-soul. 

The leader who gave character and definition to the New 
England Transcendental movement was Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and in Nature, his first published work, he described the experience 
through which he (in common with others, as he indicates in 
“The Over-Soul”) gained a new conception of life: 

Standing on tbe bare ground, — my bead bathed by the blithe air and 
uplifted into infinite space, — all mean egotism vanishes. I become a 
transparent eyeball; I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me; I am part or parcel of God. The name of the 
nearest friend sounds then foreign or accidental: to be brothers, to be 
acquaintances, master or servant, is then a trifle or a disturbance. I 
am the lover of uncontained and immortal beauty. In the wilderness, I 


1 Re-quoted from Bliss Perry’s Walt Whitman (Boston and N. Y., 1906), 
103. 

2 This generalization is not applicable, of course, to all who participated 
in the movement. There were many superficial converts, but an almost 
ecstatic personal experience on the part of some seems to have been its 
vitalizing core. 
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find something more dear and connate than in the streets or villages. In 
the tranquil landscape, and especially in the distant line of the horizon, 
man beholds somewhat as beautiful as his own nature. 3 

This experience of receiving the currents of Universal Being is 
elsewhere spoken of as the “ influx of the Divine mind into our 
mind/' but most commonly as the union of the individual soul with 
the Over-Soul. It was a purely spiritual experience in which the 
physical man was as nothing, and, with Emerson, the Transcenden- 
talists in general were engaged in an escape from the demands of 
the body to those of the spirit. In the spirit, they taught, man is 
a vast brotherhood, and through the spirit the individual is limit- 
less in his potentialities. It was this message which gave Tran- 
scendentalism its semi-religious contact with the world. 

Whitman, too, had a similar message of limitless potentiality 
for the individual, and furthermore he records an experience 
similar to that of Emerson, in which he attains to a larger indi- 
viduality through a trance-like ecstasy caused by the union of two 
elements of his self in the formation of the ultimate “ identity" 
that brought with it wider knowledge and a recognition of the 
essential brotherhood of man: 

I believe in you my soul, the other I am must not abase itself to you, 
And you must not be abased to the other. 

Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat, 

Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, not even 
the best. 

Only the lull I like, the hum of your valved voice. 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn’d over upon me, 
And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your tongue to my 
bare-stript heart, 

And reach’d till you felt my beard, and reach’d till you held my feet. 
Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all 
the arguments of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my 
sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love. 

And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 


Works (Centenary edition), I, 10. 
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And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap’d stones, elder, mullein and 
poke-weed . 4 

Read under the influence of the tradition of thought brought into 
prominence by the New England movement, this passage appears to 
exhibit the very essence of Transcendentalism. Here, under the 
influence of external nature, is the union of the soul with another 
“ I am/ 5 bringing with it an ecstatic consciousness of the universe, 
limitless self-confidence, recognition of the common dignity of man 
(a recognition implicit in the evangelical characteristics of Tran- 
scendentalism), and the serene tranquillity of “ I know. 55 

Richard M. Bucke, Whitmans friend, and fervent admirer, 
regarded this passage as the most significant in Leaves of Grass , 
for in it he saw an account of Whitmans acquisition of the 
“ cosmic consciousness 55 which characterized Dante, Balzac, and 
such religious leaders as Gautama, J esus, Paul and Mohammed. 5 
This faculty he defined as “ a new consciousness superadded to the 
old/ 5 which came from spiritual illumination. The new conscious- 
ness (the “soul 55 in the lines quoted) was supposed by Bucke to 
have flowed into the individual consciousness (“the other I am 55 ) 
producing the effect described. Although Bucke 5 s pseudo-scientific 
discussion of the whole matter is not in itself impressive, yet his 
interpretation is interesting in that he found it a description of 
an experience remarkably like that described by the Transcendent- 
alist Emerson — the communion of the individual soul with the 
infinite. And it is significant in that his is the same interpretation 
advanced by a majority of the commentators on Whitmans 
thought. 6 

4 Sec. 5, “Song of Myself”; Leaves of Grass (Inclusive edition), 27-28. 

This is the culminating experience of the loafing and inviting his soul to 
which Whitman refers in the opening lines of this poem. 

6 “ Walt Whitman and the Cosmic Sense,” In Re Walt Whitman , 329 ff. 
Cf. his further discussion in the chapter on Whitman in his Cosmic 
Consciousness. 

6 Cf., for example, George R. Carpenter, Walt Whitman ( English Men 
of Letters series), 52 ff.; Carleton Noyes, An Approach to Walt Whitman 
(Boston and New York, 1910), 139-40; H. B. Binns, A Life of Walt 
Whitman (London, 1905), 72-73, and elsewhere in this chapter dealing 
with Whitman’s “ illumination.” As a rule, the critics here cited as 
representative discuss the lines in question in language much more sug- 
gestive of New England Transcendentalism than does Bucke. Neither 
Bliss Perry nor Emory Holloway analyzes this passage, though the latter 
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There is, however, one striking dissimilarity between Whitman's 
experience and that of the Transcendentalist : neither element of 
the former's enlarged, emotionally realized self was to abase itself 
before the other, while for the latter the ultimate realization of 
man came from the complete obedience of the individual to the 
dictates of the over-soul. This difference has been noted and 
explained by saying that Whitman affirmed the simultaneous and 
harmonious development of the individual personality and the 
cosmic relationship, an affirmation which is certainly widely pre- 
valent in his poetry . 7 Nevertheless, when the fifth section of the 
“ Song of Myself " is read in the atmosphere created by Whitman's 
own poetry rather than the light of Transcendental philosophy, 
this dissimilarity suggests another interpretation of the opening 
lines. 

Running through Whitman's poetry is the constantly iterated 
idea of equalitarianism, one aspect of which is the avowal of 
equality between body and soul. This found recurring expression 
in the “ Song of Myself," and was summed up toward the end of 
the poem : 

I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 

And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is. 8 

In view of the importance suggested by the frequent and emphatic 
appearance of this idea, the question arises whether “the other I 
am" of which the poet speaks is not the actual physical body, 
whose proper union with the soul (ecstatically realized in the case 
of Whitman) creates in man that limitless self the recognition of 
which was the essential message borne by Leaves of Grass to the 
world. An affirmative answer to this question would place Whit- 
man far from the New England Transcendentalists, who affirm the 
loss of the material in the ideal in direct contrast to the idea of 
merging the two on equal terms in the formation of a supreme, 
self-reliant self or identity. 

A fairly definite interpretation of the key passage has been made 
possible by the recent publication of some new Whitman manu- 

quotes it in connection with Whitman’s spiritual kinship to Emerson 
[ Whitman , An Interpretation in Narrative (New York and London, 1926), 
104-8]. 

7 Binns, op. cit., 74. 


8 Sec. 48; Leaves of Grass , 73. 
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scripts. In one interesting note the poet sums up his conception of 
identity : 

There are in things two elements fused though antagonistic. One is 
that hodily element which has in itself the quality of corruption and 
decease; the other is the element, the Soul, which goes on, I think, in 
unknown ways, enduring forever and ever. 

Apparently feeling, however, that his conception was not clear, he 
added a further explanatory memorandum : 

The analogy holds in this way — that the Soul of the Universe is the 
Male and genital master and the impregnating and animating spirit — 
Physical matter is the Female and Mother and waits barren and bloom- 
less, the jets of life from the masculine vigor, the undermost first cause of 
all that is not what death is. 9 

Here it seems that Whitman is giving explicit expression to the 
two elements the fusion of which in his own self he describes in 
symbolic terms in the fifth section of the “ Song of Myself.” There 
is the same sexual imagery and the same idea of a union of the 
two "I amV* to form an identity which is reality — a union of 
material and ideal, not two ideals. 

These fragments are not dated, but it is not important whether 
he was trying to express or re-express the idea. Such an experience 
as he describes could not have been an everyday occurrence, and 
apparently he was often trying to reproduce it. “ The Body 
merged in the soul and the soul merged in the Body I seek,” he 
wrote in the lost introduction to Leaves of Grass in 1864. 10 ' It 
is sufficient that he expressed his conception in prose with sufficient 
clarity to give meaning to his more obscure verses. 

In his conception of the supreme self resulting from the proper 
union of material and ideal, then, Whitman is at variance with the 
Transcendental conception of enlarged being growing out of the 
union of the individual soul with the over-soul. In this basic 
idea the resemblances of the two lines of thought are superficial 
(one might say structural) rather than real, and consequently, 
critical tradition notwithstanding, there is not to be found in Whit- 
man a true recrudescence of New England Transcendentalism. 
This is intended by no means to minimize the obvious strains of the 

• Walt Whitman’s Workshop (Clifton J. Furness, ecL, Cambridge, 1929), 
49. 10 I6id., 129. 
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transcendental spirit in him. Whitman did not subject his ideas 
extensively to a logical analysis, nor did he make any serious at- 
tempt at consistency. In many respects he very apparently reflects 
the intellectual aspects of his time, and Transcendentalism was 
one of his time’s most striking intellectual heritages. 

In the light of this, the famous conversation between Emerson 
and Whitman beneath the Boston elms takes on a new significance. 
Instead of showing Whitman’s determination to follow the princi- 
ples of complete self-expression laid down by Emerson in theory 
and rejected in practice; although neither of them seems conscious- 
ly to have realized it, the good-natured argument represents a battle 
at the practical point of contact between two lines of thought which 
were fundamentally different. The self-reliant idealism of each 
served only to bring them together as similar disciplines prepare 
two conflicting armies for efficient battle. The struggle was between 
militant materialism combined with idealism and idealism in its 
transcendental purity. 

Lnox* Howard 

Pomona College 


MARK TWAIN’S LILACS AND LABURNUMS 

Many readers will recall the passage in modern style with which 
Mr. Clemens began chapter 4 of A Double-Barreled Detective 
Story (Harper's Magazine, January, 1902), and with which he 
deceived the unwary of a generation ago. He deceived them in spite 
of the chapter-motto — f No real gentleman will tell the naked truth 
in the presence of ladies ’ — which introduces his purple patch, and 
in spite of tf a solitary oesophagus ’ at the end of it. This rare bird, 
evidently proceeding from the author’s own invention, gave rise 
to the first comment on the passage; see the correspondence, and 
the remarks of the author, printed in 1903 in The Writings of Mark 
Twain, Hillcrest Edition (Hartford, Conn.), xxm. 312-3. In 1906 
the passage was used as an illustration by the late Professor Albert 
S. Cook (The Higher Study of English , pp. 112-3), who says : f In 
prose, take the exquisite preciosity of Mark Twain’s famous screed, 
and see how easily it might deceive the inattentive into the con- 
viction that here was a prose poem of rarest charm.’ 
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An elaborate descriptive passage performs its due office when 
there is a pause in the action ; as such, our passage is detachable : 

It was a crisp and spicy morning in early October. The lilacs and la- 
burnums, lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung burning and flashing in 
the upper air, a fairy bridge provided by kind Nature for the wingless 
wild things that have their homes in the tree-tops and would visit to- 
gether; the larch and the pomegranate flung their purple and yellow 
flames in brilliant broad splashes along the slanting sweep of the wood- 
land; the sensuous fragrance of innumerable deciduous flowers rose upon 
the swooning atmosphere; far in the empty sky a solitary oesophagus 
slept upon motionless wing; everywhere brooded stillness, serenity, and 
the peace of God. 

Since Mr. Clemens himself began the published comment on this 
passage, I hope to be forgiven for involving him in the toils of the 
literary source-hunter. He evidently was in some measure paro- 
dying a certain type of composition; very likely other passages 
besides those I shall indicate were running in his mind; but it is 
clear that, of the passages printed below, one or both supplied him 
with words and ideas. I quote from chapter 26 of The Seamy Side , 
a Story , London, 1880, by Walter Besant and James Rice (New 
York, Dodd Mead and Company, Library edition, p. 297) : 

It was a quiet morning in very early June. The lilacs and laburnums 
were still in full blossom; the earlier and old-fashioned flowers — the 
wall-flowers, London-pride, polyanthus, columbine — were in their first pride 
and glory; the turf was crisp and fresh. The garden was quiet, young 
Nick having not yet returned from school. Not far off a man was 
sharpening something on a wheel, and the monotonous sound made one 
think of the roadside and the country. Overhead, larks sang; in the trees 
there was a blackbird, a thrush, and a chiff-chaff, besides all sorts of other 
songsters, as Addison would have called them. 

For other mental associations, compare also, perhaps, the same 
chapter 26, pp. 302-3 ; hut certainly chapter 15, p, 168 : 

The morning was delightful: the lilacs, almonds, peaches, white-thorn, 
and laburnum — for it was an early season — were all blossoming together; 
the air of the young spring was heavy with perfume : a blackbird was sing- 
ing in the garden: all round him were the delicate leaves of spring, the 
young foliage, yellow rather than green; a broad horse-chestnut over the 
stables was showing on its branches the great sticky cone, oozing all over 
with gum, out of which would shortly spring blossom and leaf: the dark 
cedars of Lebanon showed black beyond it. At his feet were all the 
spring flowers that he [Stephen] remembered of old — the London-pride, 
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the pale primrose, the wall-flower, the violet, the auricula, the polyanthus, 
the narcissus, and the jonquil. 

The memory of those accusing eyes of the portrait followed Stephen 
into the garden: the lawns and flower-beds, the lilacs and laburnums, 
awakened unexpected associations. 

‘ Unexpected associations * is right, thought I, when I read that 
phrase in The Beamy Bide last July (1930) at Helmsley, Yorkshire. 
f Those must be the lilacs and laburnums of Mark Twain's Double- 
Barreled Detective Story! 9 

Lane Cooper 

Cornell University 


MORE AMERICAN REFERENCES TO BLAKE 
BEFORE 1863 1 

The earliest inclusion of Blake's work that I have met with in 
an anthology in America is the printing of the poems “ On 
Another's Sorrow/' “ Night/' and "The Little Black Boy" in a 
volume compiled by Mrs. Anna Cabot (Jackson) Lowell; Poetry 
for Home and School . Selected by the author of the “ Theory of 
Teaching /' and “Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar 99 (Boston: 
Published by S. G. Simpkins, 1843). The poems appear in the 
first part of the book, 2 addressed professedly to younger pupils, and 
are perhaps selected for their humanitarian quality. According 
to the Boston directories, Mrs. Lowell (whose name does not appear 
on the title-page) ran a private school. 3 The volume was revised 
in 1850, 4 and later reprinted from stereotype plates ; copies with the 
dates 1854 and 1855 being known. The 1854 title is Gleanings 
from the Poets , for Home and School , 

1 This note is a supplement to S. F. Damon’s article, “ Some American 
References to Blake before 1863,” MLN. } xlv, (1930), 365-370. 

2 Pages 68, 74, and 85. 

8 1 am indebted to Mr. R. W. G. Vail, Librarian of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, for much information about Mrs. Lowell (1819-1874), 
who included several poems by James Russell Lowell in her anthology. 
Copies of the other volumes mentioned above may be found in the Library 
of Congress, and the New York Public Library. The description of the 
1843 volume was kindly fornished by the Librarian of Congress. 

4 The copyright is in the name of Simpkins, 1850; the copies accessible 
to me are dated 1854 (in private hands), and 1855 (in the New York 
Public Library). 

2 
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The same poems appear (on different pages) 5 and testify to the 
continued interest of the Transcendental group in Blake. 

W. H. C. Hosmer published a poem, “ Blake's Visitants/* in 
Graham's Magazine , for September, 1846; later collected in his 
Poems, New York, 1854. This deals only with the painter’s 
visions. 6 

George W. Curtis, in an article on “ Jenny Lind” published in 
the Union Magazine , for April 1848, is perhaps the first American 
to quote Blake familiarly. He wrote : “ Like Corregio, Jenny Lind 
recalled in their best meaning, the verses of Blake : 

Piping down the valleys wild 
[and seven lines more].” 

Miss Helena H. Withrow has recently reprinted 7 from The 
Oypriad , by Henry Cogswell Knight, Boston 1809, a poem “ The 
Little Sweep,” which forcibly reminds one of Blake’s a The Chim- 
ney Sweeper,” and “ The Little Black Boy.” The difficulty of 
accounting for Cogswell’s possible knowledge of Blake justifies the 
suspicion of the use of a common source or pure coincidence in 
this case. But there is some chance of contact which cannot be 
completely denied. 

Thomas Ollive Mabbott 

Hunter College of the City of New York 


COLERIDGE, DE QUINCEY, AND NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY EDITING 

In 1807 De Quincey gave Coleridge a sum of £300 which was 
intended by the donor as a free gift, but was accepted by Coleridge 
as a loan. 1 In 1821 De Quincey was himself reduced to desperate 

8 Pages 49, 52, and 61. 

8 This item is omitted by Professor Damon, but was recorded in Geoffrey 
Keynes in his Bibliography of Blake, p. 376, no. 414. 

T Notes and Queries, clx (1931), 98. 

1 For De Quincey’s account of Coleridge in 1807 see T ait’s Magazine 
(Sept., 1834) and Works (1863, II, 38-122) ; though this account “bristles 
with blunders of every description ” ( Campbell, J. D., Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, 1894, p. 161 n), it gives a picture rivaled only by Hazlitt’s “My 
First Acquaintance with Poets” ( The Liberal , III, 1823). De Quincey’s 
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straits and he wrote to Coleridge asking for a return of the sum in 
question. A. H. Japp apparently thought the request a reflection 
on De Quincey. Preparatory to quoting Coleridge's letter on the 
subject he says: 

During that residence of Coleridge at the Courier Office he incurred 
money obligations to De Quincey [this may be true, though I have found 
no documentary evidence to confirm it] . . . [later] De Quincey . . . 
ventured to remind Coleridge of these little matters. 2 

Then J app gives the Coleridge letter as follows : 

Believe me, I entreat you, my dear De Quincey, there was no need to 
remind me of generous acts, which during the long interval I have never 
ceased to think of, — of late more especially with an unquiet and aching 
gratitude which has often checked my inquiries after you.” 3 

Now the passage should read : 

Believe me, I entreat you, my dear De Quincey! there was no need to 
remind me of a generous act, which during the long interval I have never 
ceased to think of, for the former and better half of the time with cordial 
satisfaction as of an obligation only less honorable to the Receiver than to 
you who had so nobly and in so delicate a manner conferred the same 
[De Quincey made the gift anonymously through Joseph Cottle] but of 
late years with an unquiet and aching gratitude, which has often checked 
my enquiries after you. 4 

The facts speak for themselves. The minor errors were probably 
due to careless editing, but the changing of " a generous Act " to 
“ generous acts/' the omission of the explanatory passage beginning 
“ for the former and better half/' and the addition for purposes of 
clarity of "more especially/' all show that Japp's zeal for his idol 
led him to distort the truth. 

It will not be impertinent to add that De Quincey's request can- 
not be construed into a weakness of character, especially when 
Coleridge's conditional acceptance of the £300 and De Quincey's 

later remarks about Coleridge in Conversation and Coleridge ” ( The 
Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quincey, 1891-1893, Vol. I) are more 
acrimonious. For details of the gift to Coleridge see A. H. Japp, De Quincy 
Memorials, I, 127-134. 

2 De Quincey Memorials, I, 146. 

* De Quincey Memorials , I, 146. 

4 From the original MS. in the possession of the Misses Bairdsmith, 
De Quincey's granddaughters. 
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desperate struggles in 1821 are taken into consideration. Japp's 
action is due to misguided sensibility and excessive hero-worship. 5 

University of Michigan EaeL LESLIE GkIGGS 


WORDSWORTH AND HENRY HEADLEY 

In “ An Invocation to Melancholy, a Fragment 99 1 by Henry 
Headley, a friend of William Lisle Bowles, who published poems in 
1785 and 1786, there is an interesting similarity of idea and 
phrasing to Wordsworth's sonnet “ The World is too much with 
us " : 

If such the rugged path that leads to fame, 

Each splendid hope and nobler aim forgot. 

Oh God! I’d rather he a looby peasant, 

Eat my brown bread and fatten in the sun 
On bench, by highway side, or cottage door, 

Than wait th’ insulting nod of abject power, 

Than dog and fawn with base humility, 

To catch her pamper’d ear and Proteus smile. 2 

Washington, D. G. MARION H. AddiKGTOE' 


A NEW SMOLLETT ANECDOTE 

Charles Bucke's Life of Aicenside (1832) contains (pp. 42-43) 
a vivid anecdote of Smollett which has never graced Smollett's 
story. To be sure, Bucke is about the most inaccurate and un- 
trustworthy critic imaginable. Nevertheless, his book derives in 
part from first-hand materials — reminiscences given him by two 
elderly gentleman who had formerly known Akenside personally. 

6 Another major error occurs in the De Quincey Memorials . The letter 
from Dorothy Wordsworth (I, 177) is not to De Quincey, as Japp implies, 
but to her brother, who was staying with De Quincey at the time. 

1 British Poets , Chiswick, 1822; Lxxnr, 97. 

2 See Spenser, Colin Clouts Come Home Again , 245 (pointed out in Cam- 
bridge [Mass.] ed. of Wordsworth), 248, 283: 

Is Triton blowing loud his wreathed horn . . . 

And Proteus eke with him doth drive his heard . . . 

Yet seemed to be a goodly pleasant lea. 
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No authority is specified for the Smollett anecdote, but presumably 
it, too, came by word of mouth from some survivor of the olden 
time. While Bucke can never be safely trusted for a date or fact, 
it seems rather unlikely that this anecdote, in general substance, 
should be altogether unfounded or wrongly attributed. At all 
events, more than almost any anecdote we have about Smollett, 
it is the sort of thing that ought to have happened to “ Toby.” 

As he [Smollett] was one day going out of Paternoster-row up War- 
wick-lane leading to Warwick-square, a butcher came out of his slaughter- 
house with a dead sheep upon his back: “ Get out of the way,” said the 
butcher, “ or Fll slam this ship in your face.” At this moment Smollett's 
foot slipped, and catching hold of the butcher's arm to save his fall, both 
fell in the gutter, which was streaming with blood from the slaughter- 
houses. The butcher recovered himself first, and in rising gave Smollett 
a violent blow in the face with his bloody fist. Poor Smollett scrambled 
up as well as he could, all covered with gore; got into a shop, and there 
remained till a coach was procured to carry him home. He then resided 
in a court leading out of Dean-street, Soho. When he arrived, the children 
of the neighbourhood, seeing a man streaked with blood get out of the 
coach, surrounded the house, and the whole place was kept for some time 
in a state of suspense and confusion. A constable was sent for to search 
the house, where the Woody man had been taken; and it was a long time 
before the crowd could be pacified and dispersed. Smollett lodged there 
only a few weeks after; during which time he was frequently hailed by 
the children, <f There goes the Woody man” 

Howard Buck 

University of Chicago 


SMOLLETT AND LE SAGE'S THE DEVIL UPON 
CRUTCHES 

There has not been available, hitherto, any evidence which would 
suggest that Smollett was associated in any way with an English 
translation of Le Sage's Le Dialle Boiteux , with the single excep- 
tion of The Biographical Magazine . . . London, 1794, where 
toward the end of the brief memoir of Smollett there is this 
statement: “It would be difficult to enumerate all his literary 
labours. He translated Gil Bias, the Devil on Two Sticks, and 
Telemachus.” 

It would be idle to attach any importance to the above statement 
were there not documentary proof that in 1759 Smollett corrected 
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a translation of Le Diable Boiteux which was originally published 
in 1750 (possibly in 1748) for J. Osborne. The following receipt, 
clearly in Smollett’s own hand, is at the Bodleian Library : 1 

London Jan. 5, 1759 

Received of Mr. A Millar Seven Guineas and a half, 
on Account of Correcting the Devil on Crutches by me 
Ts Smollett 

On the verso of the manuscript, possibly in Millar’s hand, is the 
following : 

D Smollets rect for 
correcting 
Devil on Crutches 
5 Janry 1759 7. 17. 6 

The edition of The Devil upon Crutches improved by Smollett’s 
corrections was undoubtedly that published in 1759 for “ T. 
Osborne, A. Millar,” and others. Before 1759 there had been 
several English translations. Le Diable Boiteux , first published 
in 1707, appeared the following year in an English version printed 
for Jacob Tonson. In 1729 J. Tonson published the sixth edition 
of a distinctly different translation. According to an important 
French authority, 2 J. Osborn printed The Devil upon Crutches in 
1748, but the first printing by Osborn which I have seen is dated 
1750. 3 This work, distinct from the two Tonson editions, was 
advertised on February 1, 1749-50 in the General Advertiser 4 and 
according to that sheet was published February 28, 1750. It was 

1 Bodleian MSS. 25444, fol. 57. Printed in a Sale Catalogue of Peter 
Cunningham, 1855. See Br. Mus. Sale Catalogues S. and W. 394. 

2 Leo Claretie, Essai Stir Le Sage, Paris, 1890, p. 434. 

8 “The Devil upon Crutches: From the Diable Boiteux of Mr. Le Sage. 
A Kew Translation. To which are now first added, Asmodeus’s Crutches, 
a Critical Letter upon the Work; and Dialogues between Two Chimneys 
of Madrid. Adorned with Cuts. [Quotation from Milton] In Two 
Volumes . . . London: Printed for J. Osboi-n, in Pater-noster-Row. 1750/’ 

* “ In a few days will be publish’d elegantly printed on a new Elzevir 
letter and superfine Dutch paper, adorned with a new set of Cuts, in two 
pocket volumes, 4s. The Devil upon Crutches ; From the Diable Boiteux 
of Mr. Le Sage. A new translation to which are now first added Asmodeus’s 
Crutches, a Critical Letter Upon the Work: and dialogues between two 
chimnies of Madrid. Printed for J. Osborn where may be had . . . The 
Adventures of Gil Bias.” 
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this text which Smollett corrected. His changes show, as do his 
manuscript corrections of his Travels , 5 his fondness for verbal 
felicity and his scrupulous care in sentence structure. This sort 
of revision was often performed by Smollett in his many attempts 
to meet his financial obligations. 

Whether or not Smollett had a hand in The Devil upon Crutches 
published for J. Osborn in 1750 (or 1748) is purely a matter for 
conjecture. There are certain similarities between the above trans- 
lation and Smollett’s translation of Gil Bias: both exhibit a con- 
siderable freedom in transposing ideas from French into English; 
in both, several short French sentences are frequently combined 
in one long English sentence; and in both there is the tendency 
to sacrifice strict accuracy in the interest of vigor. There is, at 
any rate, a good chance that Smollett was responsible for the first 
appearance of the translation which he corrected some ten years 
later. 

Lewis Mafsfielb Kstapp 

Williams College 


A NOTE ON SMOLLETT’S LANGUAGE 

I 

The following sentence appears in Humphry Clinker (p. 146, 
Modem Library edition) : 

I have agreed for a good travelling-coach and four, at a guinea a day, 
for three months certain. 

The meaning contracted for for the words agreed for is not 
recorded in the NED . This dictionary does, however, note under 
agree, definition 10, the meaning: 

To come into accord as to something. [Especially] To come to terms 
about the price of anything, to bargain, contract. 

The latest use given of this meaning for agree is 1669. Humphry 
Clinker appeared in 1771. 

II 

One other linguistic use of Smollett is not recorded in the NED . 
This sentence appears in Humphry Clinker (pp. 147-148) : 

5 See Smollett’s Travels Through France and Italy, ed. Thomas Seccombe, 
Oxford, 1919, p. xxiii. 
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. . . the first [one of the dinner guests] was noted for having a seaman's 
eye, when a bailiff was in the wind. 

The phrase a seaman's eye is not defined in the NED v the Standard 
Dictionary (1928), Webster's (1930), or the Century (1927). 
The Century does give the meaning “ power of seeing” for the 
word eye> but the edition of 1889 in definition 4 of the word eye 
gives a seaman's eye as an example of the meaning “ power of 
seeing.” 

J. M. Pxjrcell 

Purdue University 


PAMELA NUBILE , L'ECOSSAISE , AND THE ENGLISH 

MERCHANT 

In his preface to VEcossaise (1760), Voltaire praises “ Inestimable 
Goldoni.” 1 It has been generally recognized that Erelon, a 
malicious scandalmonger in Voltaire's comedy, plays a r61e similar 
to the role of Marzio in Goldoni's La Bottega del Cafe (1750). Of 
equal interest, at least, is the fact that Goldoni's Pamela Nubile 
(1750) supplied certain details of the plot of I'Ecossaise. 

Pamela Nubile is the best of the dramatic adaptations of Richard- 
son's Pamela . Goldoni took some liberties with the well-worn 
story, notably in a denouement in which Pamela's father is trans- 
formed into an exiled Scottish nobleman. After an affecting scene 
in which he greets his child, Andrews confesses to her lover, Bonfil, 
that he is the Scottish Earl of Auspingh, banished in the last 
Revolution as a rebel against the crown and forced to conceal his 
identity. Until the time of his death, a loyal friend, William 
Arthur, had been laboring to obtain his pardon. Bonfil hastens 
to announce that he will marry Pamela; and Lord Arthur, the 
son of the deceased friend, explains that, shortly before his death, 
his father had procured the old man's pardon. 

Lindane, the heroine of VEcossaise , is an unfortunate young 
woman who has been separated from her father. She is not, like 
Goldoni's Pamela, a servant girl, but lives quietly in a London 
coffee-house, earns a meagre livelihood by her needle, and refuses 
the proferred charity of a kindly merchant, Ereeport. Her maid 

x (Euvres computes de Voltaire (Paris, 1877-85), iv, 409, 
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betrays her rank to Lord Murray, whom she loves in spite of the 
fact that a fend between his family and hers has caused her father’s 
misfortunes. Lindane is persecuted by the jealous Lady Alton, 
Murray’s cast-off mistress. Assisted by an accomplice, Frelon, Lady 
Alton contrives to have her rival arrested as a spy. Freeport bails 
the girl. Lindane’s father. Lord Monrose, banished from Scotland 
and in danger of arrest, takes refuge by accident in the same coffee- 
house, interviews his distressed countrywoman, and discovers that 
she is his child. He tells her, as Pamela’s father had told Bonfil 
in Pamela, Nubile , that the friend who had been exerting his influ- 
ence to help him has recently died. Lindane urges her father to 
escape with her but cannot prevent his encounter with her lover. 
Although Lord Monrose desires to fight a duel with the son of his 
bitter enemy, he is conquered by the generosity of his opponent, who 
throws down his sword and hands out the desired pardon, obtained 
by him from the ministry. The innovation of the duel scene can- 
not obscure the similarities in the fortunes of Lord Monrose and 
Goldoni’s Earl of Auspingh. Both are exiled Scottish noblemen, 
who recover their daughters after a long absence 2 and whose 
wrongs are redressed when their last resources have failed. 

Bichardson’s heroine returned to England from Italy, by way of 
France. L'Ecossaise was promptly translated into English as The 
Coffee-House, or Fair Fugitive (1760). Several years later, George 
Colman the Elder very successfully adapted Voltaire’s play in The 
English Merchant (1767). Well acquainted with the preferences 
of English audiences, Colman repainted Voltaire’s canvas in more 
vivid colors. Freeport’s humor is heightened; a farcical French 
valet is introduced ; Lady Alton becomes more outrageous ; Amelia 
is a more pathetic heroine than Lindane. The role of the lover 
is debased. Lord Falbridge is a repentant libertine, and Amelia 
is full of reproaches because he intended her ruin until informed 
of her noble birth. Nor is Falbridge permitted to redeem himself 
by generously serving Amelia’s father. It is Freeport who procures 
and delivers the pardon of Sir William Douglas. Between Sir 
William and Falbridge there is no hostility, for the former was 
banished as an enemy of the English government and not because 
of a private feud. Sir William recalls the heroine’s father in 

2 In Nanine (1749) Voltaire had already featured a returning father. 
Philippe Hombert is not, however, a nobleman. 
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Goldoni*s Pamela Nubile in his political difficulties and, still more 
definitely, in the manner in which he is finally extricated from 
them. In the denouement of The English Merchant , Sir William 
is surprised to learn that the pardon which he had despaired of 
receiving was made out shortly before the death of the friend who 
had interceded in his behalf. Since a similar detail appears in 
Pamela Nubile 3 but not in TEcossaise , it may be inferred that 
although Colman borrowed more extensively from TEcossaise , he 
was directly influenced by Goldoni* s play or by the English trans- 
lation of that play which was published in 1756. 

Kathleen M. Lynch 

Mount Holyoke College 


THE PURITAN* S EARS IN A TALE OF A TUB 

The passage on ears in A Tale of a Tub , which, so far as I can 
discover, has always been accepted literally, seems to have been 
intended to suggest more than it says. It runs as follows : 

’Tis true, indeed, that while this island of ours was under the dominion 
of grace, many endeavours were made to improve the growth of ears once 
more among us. The proportion of largeness was not only looked upon 
as an ornament of the outward man, hut as type of grace in the inward. 
Besides, it is held by naturalists, that, if there he a protuherancy of parts, 
in the superior region of the body, as in the ears and nose, there must be 
a parity also in the inferior; 1 and, therefore, in that truly pious age, the 
males in every assembly, according as they were gifted, appeared very 
forward in exposing their ears to view, and the regions about them; because 
Hippocrates tells, that, when the vein behind the ear happens to be cut, 
a man becomes a eunuch: and the females were nothing backwarder in 
beholding and edifying by them; whereof those who had already used the 
means, looked about them with great concern, in hopes of conceiving a 


3 In Pamela Nubile (ni, xiii) the pardon was issued a few days before 
the death of Lord Arthur’s father. In The English Merchant (v, i) it 
was made out the morning of the day on which Lord Brumpton died. It 
is perhaps significant that Colman gives the name Andrews to the man 
in whose care Sir William had left his daughter in her infancy. 

1 Swift is definitely in the tradition that associated size of ears and 
noses with “ a parity also in the inferior 99 parts of the body. See E. 
K. Kane, “ The Personal Appearance of Juan Ruiz,” MLN., Xly (1930), 
103-9, notes 11, and 16. 
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suitable offspring by such a prospect; others, who stood candidates for 
benevolence, found there a plentiful choice, and were sure to fix upon 
such as discovered the largest ears, that the breed might not dwindle be- 
tween them. Lastly, the devouter sisters, who looked upon all extraordinary 
dilations of that member as protrusions of zeal, or spiritual excresencies, 2 
were sure to honour every head they sat upon, as if they had been marks 
of grace; but especially that of the preacher, whose ears were usually of 
the prime magnitude; which upon that account, he was very frequent 
and exact in exposing them with all advantages to the people; in his 
rhetorical paroxysms turning sometimes to hold forth the one, and some- 
times to hold forth the other; from which custom, the whole operation of 
preaching is to this very day, among their professors, styled by the phrase 
of holding forth.* 

Certainly the passage seems full of erotic symbolism. It should 
be read as Swiff s cryptic expose of the lusts of enthusiasts and es- 
pecially of the Holy Sisters for the ever-willing Puritan preachers. 

University of Tennessee C. M. WEBSTER 


A NOTE ON DRYDEN'S ZIMRI 

The notes in the Scott- Saintsbury edition of Dryden’s works 
leave the impression that when Dryden gave the name of Zimri 
to the Duke of Buckingham in Absalom and Achitophel he had 
in mind the Zimri who figures in Numbers xxv. 6-15. Accord- 
ing to Scott, Dryden was touching upon the “ ridiculous rather 
than the infamous part” of the Duke’s character; and “the un- 
principled libertine, who slew the Earl of Shrewsbury while his 
adulterous countess held his horse in the disguise of a page, and 
who boasted of caressing her before he changed the bloody clothes 
in which he had murdered her husband, is not exposed to hatred.” 1 
The passage in Numbers referred to above tells of a plague which 

2 Here Swift’s allegory takes on a very definite erotic significance. Sev- 
enteenth century literature is full of allusions to the hypersexuality of 
-the Puritan preachers. Hugh Peters was especially singled out as having 
indulged in various adventures. See Peters Pattern, 1659, Sphinx Ltigduno , 
1682, and Quaker’s Sermon, cir. 1690, for some of the more characteristic 
satires which include this theme of attack on the Puritans. 

* Tale of a Tub , T. Scott ed., pp. 138-139. 

1 The Works of John Dryden, ed. by Sir Walter Scott and George 
Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1884, ix, 258. 
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fell on Israel as a result of worshipping idols and of committing 
whoredom with the women of Israel's enemies. While Moses and 
the people were endeavoring to appease God's wrath, a certain man 
brought a Midianitish woman into the Israelite camp. A priest 
followed the couple into a tent and' slew both the man and woman 
with a javelin. The names of the slain were Zimri and Cozbi. 
In the same edition of Dryden's works an anonymous poem is 
quoted in part which makes reference to the Buckingham-Shrews- 
bury affair, using the names Zimri and Cosbi. 2 The poem was 
published shortly after Absalom and Achitophel. Professor George 
R. Noyes, editor of the Cambridge Dry den, also thinks that in 
using the name Zimri Dryden was glancing at this intrigue. 3 

It is worthy of note, I believe, that the name Zimri had other 
unpleasant associations in Hebrew history. In I Kings xvi. 9-20 
we find the story of another Zimri, an officer of high rank, who 
conspired against his king. Reference is made to his sinning “ in 
doing evil" and to the “ treason that he wrought." He had the 
distinction of being numbered among the kings of Israel and for 
that reason would be well known to readers of the Old Testament. 
In 1682, the year after Dryden's satire appeared, a poem was 
published entitled, A Key ( with the Whip) to Open the Mystery 
and Iniquity of the Poem Galled Absalom and Achitophel , in which 
detailed reference is made to both Zimris. 4 It is therefore reason- 
able to suppose that Dryden had in mind this second Zimri as 
well as the first when he drew the portrait and that his readers 
would catch the allusion to both. 

In commenting on his characterization of Buckingham, Dryden 
called attention to the fact that he avoided the “ mention of great 
crimes" and applied himself “to the representing of blindsides, 
and little extravagances." Buckingham was too witty, said Dryden, 
to resent this description as an injury. 5 

The portrait is more damning than Dryden intimated. He 
might have added to the comment quoted above that his use of the 
name Zimri called attention to those “ great crimes " with probably 

*IMd. The poem is called “Absalom’s ix. Worthies.” 

*The Poetical Works of John Dryden , Cambridge, Mass., 1909, 953. 

* For this reference I am indebted to Professor Louis I. Bredvold, who 
has been good enough to send me a transcript of a part of the poem. 

6 “ Essay on Satire,” Scott-Saintsbury, xm, 99. 
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greater effect than could have been achieved by a railing accusation. 
However that may be, Buckingham evidently did not react to the 
poem as Dryden indicated. To be given the name which had been 
borne by a traitor and by an odious adulterer and then to be de- 
scribed as a sort of buffoon could hardly have inspired pleasant 
feelings in Buckingham toward Dryden. We know that the Duke 
was moved to write a reply to that “ scandalous pamphlet, un- 
worthy the denomination of poesy," that “ adulterate poem," filled 
with abuses so “ gross and deliberate that it seems rather a capital 
or national libel than personal exposure." 6 According to Scott, 
Buckingham smarted under the severity of Dryden's satire and 
“ with more zeal and anger than wit or prudence," undertook the 
task of answering it in kind . 7 If he was incensed at the portrait 
of himself, his reaction is quite comprehensible. 

J. Q. Wolf 

The Johns Hopkins University 


CHAU CEE’S “ SECTE SATUKNYN” 

In Chaucer’s The Hous of Fame are found the following lines : 

Upon a piler stonde on high, 

That was of lede and yren fyn, 

Him of sect© Saturnyn, 

Th* Ebrayk Josephns, the olde, 

That of Jewes gestes tolde; 

Therfor was, lo, this pileer, 

Of which that I yow telle heer. 

Of lede and yren bothe, y-wis. 

For yren Martes metal is. 

Which that god is of bataile; 

And the leed, withouten faile, 

Is, lo, the metal of Saturne, 

That hath ful large wheel to turne. 1 

Skeat passes over the phrase “secte Saturnyn" in the above 

6 Op, eit ., rx, 260-61. 

7 Ibid. Scott had in mind Buckingham’s pamphlet, Poetic Reflections 
on a late Poem , entituled, Absalom and Achitophel , by a Person of Honour , 

1 Geoffrey Chaucer, Works, Ed. W. W. Skeat, Oxford, m, 11. 1430-1450. 
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passage, but in a note on the “ metal of Saturne,” he acconnts for 
Ghaucer’s use of Saturn in relation to* Josephus :- 

The reason why Josephus is placed upon Saturn’s metal, is because his- 
tory records so many unhappy casualties, such as Saturn’s influence was 
supposed to cause. 2 

Such an interpretation, however, does not account for Chaucer’s 
use of “ secte Saturnyn.” A different explanation from that given 
by Skeat on Chaucer’s use of the planet Saturn in this passage 
may be sought without reference to the metal. Lead was generally 
associated with Saturn by astrologers and mediaeval writers regard- 
less of the various influences Saturn was supposed to exert upon 
the world. 5 * 

An interpretation of Chaucer’s “ secte Saturnyn” may be de- 
rived from facts found in the writings of astrologers known to 
mediaeval writers. Eoger Bacon points out in his Opus Majus 
that astrologers assign to Jupiter in the ninth house influence 
over religion: 

Whence the ninth house, as they say, is that of peregrinations and jour- 
neys of faith and deity and religion, and the house of the worship of God, 
of wisdom of books, letters, and of the accounts of ambassadors and reports 
and dreams Therefore rightly, as they say, is the house assigned to Jupi- 
ter, who is significant with regard to the blessings of the other life, because 
for those blessings there are needed faith and religion and the worship of 
God and the study of wisdom, and a multitude of books and of letters, as 
is evident from the sacred law; and a large number of ambassadors, such 
as prophets, and apostles and preachers, making suitable reports regarding 
the noble state of that life and having frequent revelations in dreams and 
ecstasies and visions concerning this life. 3 4 

Bacon further states that Jupiter in conjunction with' any one 
of the other six planets signifies the rise of a new religion. There- 
fore, he asserts, there are six principal religions since there are 
six planets with which Jupiter might be in conjunction. A 
major conjunction of Jupiter with Mars gave rise to the Chaldean 
religion; that with the sun, the Egyptian; that with Mercury, the 
Christian. Jupiter in conjunction with Saturn, Bacon asserts, 
gave rise to the sect of the Jews: 

3 IMd., m, 276. 

a Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, New 
York, 1923, i, 36S, 

4 Opus Majus . Trans. R. B. Burke, Philadelphia, 1928, I, 277-278. 
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Whence the skillful authorities aforesaid and others say if Jupiter is in 
conjunction with Saturn, he signifies the sacred books and of the sects that 
of the Jews, because it is more ancient than the others and prior to them, 
just as Saturn is the father of the planets and more remote and prior in 
the egress of the planets and in their order in existence. All faiths ac- 
knowledge it, and it acknowledges no other, just as all the planets are in 
conjunction with Saturn and he with no one of them because of the slow- 
ness of his motion. 5 

This priority of the Jewish sect as accounted for by astrologers 
in Saturn's wide orbit and his relation to the other planets may 
have been in Chaucer's mind when he wrote the lines : 

Is, lo, the metal of Saturne, 

That hath ful large wheel to turne,® 

Otherwise the above line concerning the wide orbit of Saturn 
appears to have no other purpose than that of being a mere bit of 
information thrown in by Chaucer with no literary significance. 

This astrological theory of the origin of religions may easily have 
come to Chaucer's notice through the writings of the Arabian 
astrologers, Messahala and Albumasar whose works were already 
classic in the thirteenth century. 7 Bacon mentions Messahala as 
among the astrologers who wrote upon the planetary influence over 
religion. 8 Chaucer, it will be remembered, based his Astrolabe on 
a treatise of Messahala upon the same subject. 9 Albumasar gave 
a complete enunciation to this astrological theory in his Introduc - 
torium in astronomiam . 10 This work could scarcely have missed 
Chaucer's attention since it was widely popular not only among 
scientists but among writers in the vernacular. 11 Furthermore 

5 Idem . 

6 Op. tit., m, 11. 1449-1450. 

7 Thorndike, op. eit. } n, 826-827. 

8 Op. tit., I, 276. 

9 T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer , New York, 1892, n, 397. 

10 At the present time I do not have access to this work but it may be 
found in the Library of Congress. Albumasar, Introductorium in astro- 
nomiam. Augusburg, Erhard Ratdolt, 1489. 

11 Bacon shows in his Opus Majus that he had been greatly impressed by 
Albumasar’s Introductorium, op. cit., I, 276-280. 

A treatise attributed to Athelardus also gives expression to the astro- 
logical theory of the origin of religions, but Thorndike, op. cit., I, 42, 
thinks that Athelardus was merely another follower of Albumasar. 

Thorndike points out, op. cit., i, 703, that the Introductorium was gen- 
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Chaucer's wide and minute knowledge of astrology has been so 
thoroughly demonstrated by modern scholarship that it would 
appear unreasonable to suppose that Chaucer was ignorant of this 
generally known astrological theory of the origin of religions. 12 

Therefore, Chaucer's “secte Saturnyn" undoubtedly has refer- 
ence to the origin of the Jewish religion in a conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 

Amanda H. Millek 

. 'Nashville , Tennessee 


“AH! WHAT AVAILS" 

Considerable stress has been laid upon neo-classic poetic 
“ properties " — stock words and phrases — of the eighteenth century, 
but no notice has been taken of the frequent use 1 at the beginning 
of sentences, of the expression, “ Ah ! what avails." This line was 
used in almost every connection, from elegies 2 and pastoral love 
plaints 3 to a protest against negro slave trade, 4 and from grief 
over a dead horse 5 to a satirical elegy on William Pitt because 

erally enough known for the writer of the vernacular poem. The Romance 
of the Rose, to cite a passage from it. 

Hamilton, MP. y 9, 341-4, shows that Gower, a contemporary of Chaucer 
had used the Introductorium as a source for his astrology in his Confession 
A mantis. 

12 See Chancer and the Mediaeval Sciences by W. C. Curry, New York, 
1926. 

1 There are over two hundred instances of the phrase and its variants. 
William Mason out-Heroded Herod and used the expression twice in one 
sentence (The English Garden , I, 448) : 

Yet what avail’d the song? or what avail’d 
Ev’n thine thou chief of Bards. 

3 William Collins, “On the Death of Mr. Thomson” (22) : “Ah! what 
will ev’ry Dirge avail?” and James Hammond, “Elegy vm” (29, 1), and 
“Elegy xm” (36, 61), (The British Poets, Chiswick, LXin) : 

Ah.! what avails thy lover’s pious care? 

Ah ! what avails to press the stately bed. 

•Pope, “Pastorals” (n, 33; in, 79; tv, 35). 

* Thomas Day, “ The Dying Negro” (Poetical Works, The British Poets, 
xxvn, 9, 145) : “Ah! what avails the conqueror’s bloody mead.” 

B “On the Death of a Favourite Horse” (Fawkes and Woty, Poetical 
Calendar, vr, 62, 50 ) . 
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he acceded a title ;' 6 from arguments for the breast-feeding of 
infants 7 to an agricultural groan, “ On a Tine Crop of Peas being 
spoiFd by a Storm.” 8 It appeared in dramas ; 9 on a tombstone , 10 
and in a plea for the use of English wool instead of Trench silks . 11 
Milton used it , 12 as did Johnson . 13 Prior has it seven times; 
Pope and J. GL Cooper, six; Edward Young and William Mason, 
four; William Whitehead, three. John Dyer, James Beattie, 
Lord Lyttleton, William Talconer, Miss Cartwright, Mrs. Greville, 
and J. C. Cunningham all used it twice. Others were John Arm- 
strong, Thomas Chatterton, William Somerville, James Ogilvie, 
Thomas Percy, Soame Jenyns, Isaac Hawkins Browne, Edward 
Moore, Thomas Warton the elder, Earl Nugent and John Scott, 
besides numerous other obscure and anonymous poets. The tradi- 
tion carried over into the nineteenth century, as in Landor’s “ Eose 

6 “ Extract from an Elegy on the late Right Honourable W. P.” ( Royal 

Magazine, xv, 101, 21, 25) : 

Ah! what avails the wide capacious mind. 

Ah! what avails the magnitude of soul. 

A second poem addressed to Pitt also included the line: W. H. Roberts’s 
“The Poor Man’s Prayer, Addressed to the Earl of Chatham” (Robert 
Southey, Specimens of the Later English Poets, m, 349, 65). 

7 Edward Jerningham, “II Latte” (41) ( Poems on Various Subjects, 
1756, 64) : “Ah! what avails the coral crown’d with gold?” and Erasmus 
Darwin, The Botanic Garden (i, iii, 367-8) : 

“ Ah ! what avails the cradle’s damask roof, 

The eider bolster, and embroider’d woof! ” 

8 Henry Jones [Poems, 1749, 103, 9). 

9 James Thomson, Agememnon (ii, ii; v, viii), and Edward and Eleonora 
(xv, v). He likewise incorporated the line in an argument against sloth 
in The Castle of Indolence (n, lv, 1); in a “Song” beginning “0 Thou, 
whose tender serious eyes” (13); twice in “Winter” (404, 561); and 
three times in “Summer” (332-3, 860, 869). 

10 John Gilbert Cooper’s epitaph on the Booth children. (Daniel Lysons, 
The Environs of London, 1810, I, 355) : 

Ah! what avails it that the blossoms shoot, 

In early promise of maturer fruit. 

11 Shenstone, “Elegy, xvm” (27, 29). 

12 The question is put in the mouth of Mary, the mother of Christ [P. R. 
II, 66), “O what avails me now that honour high.” See also P.L. I, 153, 
748; vi, 456, 789; and S. A. 558. 

18 “London” (117). 

Ah! what avails it that from slavery far 

I drew the breath of life in English air. 


3 
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Aylmer”; Wordsworth’s, Excursion (hi, 209); Shelley’s Hellas 
(789) ; Queen Mad (vn, 153) ; and Prometheus Unbound (ii, 
iv, 117). 

The sentence beginning contained just the element of sentimental 
despair likely to appeal to an age standing with reluctantly-eager 
feet where the classical and romantic streams met. To one in- 
terested in evidences of romantic tendencies this phrase is of 
significance. It was a real heart cry! 

Marion H. Addington 

Washington, D. C. 


RECENT WORKS ON PROSE FICTION BEFORE 1800 

Medieval Prose Fiction. — The Middle Ages continue to be 
neglected by students of the history of prose fiction, and new 
facts bearing upon its development during that period are usually 
hidden away in books and articles by scholars whose chief interest 
lies in other fields, — or in what traditionally are regarded as other 
fields. To some it may therefore seem a paradoxical statement 
that the most important recent contribution to our knowledge of 
the history of medieval prose fiction is, in my judgment, a mono- 
graph upon a saint’s legend, — Paul Alonzo Brown’s Development 
of the The Legend of Thomas Bechet (Univ. of Pennsylvania). 
To us this legend is of unusual importance because it dealt with 
an English hero and developed chiefly in England itself. Dr. 
Brown shows that within less than a century of Becket’s murder the 
actual facts of his career had been embellished with accretions and 
interpretations of a highly imaginative kind. Becket’s parentage, 
his life, his career, and his influence upon others, soon came to be 
related in a manner which, although not entirely out of harmony 
with the impression his personality produced upon his contem- 
poraries, certainly transcended the plain facts. In other words, 
some of the biographies of Becket, which rapidly grew not only in 
length but in narrative interest and effectiveness, were historical 
fictions; and the saint whom Chaucer’s pilgrims honored was not 
the Archbishop of Canterbury known to sober history but a national 
and religious hero glorified by the creative imagination. The 
methods and the steps by which this idealization of Becket was 
achieved, and the various sources used by the hagiographers, are 
fully set forth by Dr. Brown in this admirable study. As one 
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follows the additions and changes made in Becket’s story, one 
realizes that prose fiction, like the drama, learned much while still 
a handmaiden of the Church. 

It might be expected that Donald A. Stauffer’s English Biogra- 
phy Before 1700 (Harvard Univ. Press) would pay some attention 
to the relation between medieval biography and fiction ; but it fails 
to do so, not only in the case of saints’ legends, but also in that 
of secular biographies. Thus, for examples, John Rous’s Life of 
Beauchamp , Earl of Warwick is in Dr. Stauffer’s list, but the ques- 
tion of its possibly fictitious elements is not inquired into. And 
in later instances, such as those of Greville’s Sidney and Walton’s 
Lives, the problem of authenticity is likewise ignored or lightly dis- 
missed. Dr. Stauffer, towards the end of his account, gives a few 
pages to rather obvious statements about the relation of biography 
to fiction (pp. 223-8) but like his predecessors (and like his 
successor, Mark Longaker in English Biography in the Eighteenth 
Century) he seems to proceed on the tacit and very questionable 
assumptions that it is easy to distinguish those narratives which 
are authentic biographies from those which are not, and that the 
question of authenticity is of slight importance. In my opinion, 
both the history of biography and the history of prose fiction will 
rest on insecure foundations until scholars recognize the intricate 
relationship between the two genres, and until they define more 
sharply both the similarities and the differences between them. To 
classify or catalogue the legends of St. Thomas as biographies, 
and, say, Newman’s Calista as prose fiction, is arbitrary and mis- 
leading. 

Sixteenth Century. — The historically important English ver- 
sion of Frederick of Jennen , originally published in Antwerp in 
1518, is summarized from the British Museum copy of the Yele 
edition (1560) by W. F. Thrall in his <c Cymbeline, Boccaccio, and 
the Wager Story in England” ( SP xxvm, 639). — The English 
Works of Sir Thomas More , including the Utopia (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode), are edited in two volmes, with a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the black-letter edition of 1557, by W. E. Campbell, A. W. 
Reed, R. W. Chambers, and W. A. G. Doyle-Davidson. This edi- 
tion gave rise to a valuable essay on More ( TLS July 9, 1931). 
Mr. Campbell’s More's Utopia and His Social Teaching (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) is strongly affected by sectarian partisanship. — In 
0. J. Campbell’s “ Relation of c Epicoene ’ to Aretino’s c II Mares- 
calco’” ( PMLA xlvi, 752), evidence of Aretino’s vogue in Eng- 
land is presented. — L. B. Wright, in €< The Reading of Renaissance 
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English. Women " ( SP ., xxvm, 671), shows the popularity of 
romances and tales among such readers. 

Disputation continues regarding Sidney's life and friendships. 
T. P. Harrison, in “The Relations of Spenser and Sidney" 
(PMLA., xlv, 712), takes a position midway between P. W. Long's 
minimizing of that friendship and Grosart's magnification of it; 
and J. M. Purcell (PM LA., xlvi, 940) queries why Professor 
Harrison did not refer to an earlier article (Archiv, cxlvi, 53) by 
Mally Behler which, “using the same and somewhat better mate- 
rial," arrived at “ conclusions somewhat opposed to those of Har- 
rison." Charles W. Lemmi, in “ The Allegorical Meaning of 
Spenser's " Muiopotmos ' ( PMLA ., xlv, 732), attempts to show 
that the poem was an allegorical account of Sidney's life ; but this 
is strongly refuted by Emma Marshall Denkinger and Ernest A. 
Strathmann ( PMLA ., xlvi, 272, 940). In commenting on this 
topic, Professor Purcell (PMLA., xlvi, 945) raises the question 
whether there is any evidence whatever that the alleged Philip 
Sidney-Penelope Rich affair was a “contemporary scandal." — K. 
T. Rowe, in “Sir Calidore: Essex or Sidney" (SP., xxvm, 125), 
in opposition to P. W. Long, supports the orthodox view that the 
Knight of Courtesy in the Faerie Queene is not Essex but Sidney. — 
Miss Denkinger's Immortal Sidney (Brentano), a beautifully 
printed and illustrated volume, is an enthusiastic, not to say 
ecstatic, interpretation of Sidney's life and character; but adds 
little or nothing to our understanding of the Arcadia. In “ The 
c Arcadia ' and "the Fish Torpedo Faire'" (SP., xxvm, 162), she 
traces the torpedo to its lair in Pliny, Oppian, Claudian, Bernardo 
Tasso, etc. — W. D. Briggs makes a weighty contribution in 
“ Political Ideas in Sidney's " Arcadia ' " (SP., xxvm, 137), which 
supplements Professor Greenlaw's celebrated study of Sidney's 
political views, by showing their relation to contemporaneous politi- 
cal theories in the Vindicice Contra Tyrannos, Hotman's Franco gal- 
lia, Buchanan's De Jure Regni, etc.— R. B. Levinson, in “The 
f Godlesse Minde' in Sidney's "Arcadia' ( MP xxix, 21), shows 
that Sidney drew Cecropia's arguments not, as Professor Greenlaw 
supposed, from Lucretius, but from Cicero's De Natura Deorum. — 
T. P. Harrison's review of Dr. Zandvoort's Sidney's ‘ Arcadia * 
(JEGP., xxx, 110), is so thorough and informative that it de- 
serves notice as virtually an independent essay. 

A Spanish author, some of whose tales were known in England 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, is studied in Barbara 
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Matulka’s Novels of Juan de Flores and their European Diffusion 1 
— The very expensive Cranach Press edition of Shakspere’s Hamlet 
contains a reprint of the English translation, made in 1608, of 
Belleforest’s Hamlet from the nniqne copy in the Capell collection 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. The French original, of 1576, is 
also included. 

That remarkable collection of tales entitled the Heptameron was 
translated into English in 1599. The first really scholarly study 
of its author, in three large volumes, is Marguerite d’ Angouleme : 
JEtude liographique et litteraire (Champion) by Pierre Jourda, 
who has devoted more than eight years to this elaborate investiga- 
tion. The first volume deals with the life and the poems of Queen 
Marguerite, and the third is a descriptive calendar of her letters. 
The second volume is a detailed study of the Heptameron and 
systematically examines the problems of its authorship, its sources, 
its realism, its character-drawing, its ideas, its technical and 
artistic devices, and its erudition. To find a richer illustration of 
the best French historical and critical methods would be difficult. 
Anyone interested in the influence of the Heptameron upon English 
fiction (a topic with which Dr. Jourda does not concern himself) 
will here find a thoroughly dependable starting-point. Dr. Jourda’s 
analyses of the likenesses and the differences between the stories of 
the Heptameron and those of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles , Boc- 
caccio, Bandello, etc., should prove of value to many besides 
specialists in sixteenth-century French literature. 2 

Seventeenth Century. — H. W. Lawton, in “ Bishop Godwin’s 
e Man in the Moone’” (RES., vn, 23), provides the first careful 
study of the subject. He argues cogently that The Man in the 
Moone was composed not, as hitherto assumed, early in Godwin’s 
life, but as late as 1625-1629. He points out some of the sources, 
and discusses the indebtedness to Godwin of Wilkins and of C3rrano 
de Bergerac. The alleged indebtedness of Swift he considers doubt- 
ful. — C. B. Millican, in <c The First English Translation of the 
4 Prophesies of Merlin’” (SP., xxviii, 720), edits Ashmole’s ver- 
sion, which had been overlooked because it was buried in William 
Lilly’s World's Catastrophe (1647). The rest of Geoffrey’s 
Historia was not translated until 1718. 

The Early Essays and Romances of Sir William Temple are now 
published for the first time, being edited from the original manu- 

1 Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. 

2 A noteworthy review of this work is Professor Tilley’s {MLR., XXVI, 
480 ). 
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scripts (Clarendon Press). The romances, five in number, and in 
length from ten to twenty-five pages, were written while Temple 
was in Prance in 1648-50. When their present editor, G. C. Moore 
Smith, wrote his Introduction he was inclined to take Temple at 
his word, and therefore believed that, though the outlines of the 
stories might be borrowed from earlier tales, “ the passions depicted 
were drawn solely from Temple's remembrances of the lady of his 
love" (Dorothy Osborne), and that the sources of the stories 
“ would not be easy to discover" Soon afterwards Professor 
Smith, through an article by Mr. G. Hainsworth in the French 
Quarterly of September, 1930, became acquainted with Frangois de 
Posset's Uistoires Tragiques (1613; 2nd ed., 1615), and found 
that Temple took his stories from that collection, following his 
original, not slavishly, but rather closely. Professor Smith, since 
his book was still in the press, was able to add a u Postscript : the 
Sources of Temple's Romances." The differences between the 
plausible speculations in his Introduction and the facts recorded 
in his Postscript constitute a striking reminder of the dangers of 
trying to interpret an author's purpose and the degree of his 
originality before one knows his sources. 

Harold Golder continues his important researches in Bunyan 
with “Runyan's Giant Despair" ( JEGP xxx, 361). He traces 
the episode, not to literary treatments of the theme such as 
Spenser's, but to popular sources like Pord's Parismus and to folk- 
tales like The Valiant Herd Boy and The Boy Who Stole the 
Giant* s Treasures . — In “ ABsop, a Decayed Celebrity " (PM LA., 
xlvi, 225), M. Ell wood Smith describes the changes which took 
place in the conceptions about the character and the person of the 
fabulist, especially after Richard Bentley destroyed belief in that 
fantastic account of AEsop which had been concocted by Planudes 
(“that idiot of a monk"!). 

Eighteenth Century. — R. W. Frantz, in “ Swift's Yahoos and 
the Voyagers" ( MP ., ixix, 49), points out that there are strong 
resemblances between the accounts given in seventeenth-century 
travel-books, of the physical and mental traits of monkeys and 
savages, and the traits of the Yahoos. This is a well-documented 
article, and it draws its conclusions concerning Swift's indebtedness 
with commendable caution. If Professor Prantz's views are ac- 
cepted, as I think they should be, one might add that Swift can 
no longer be justly accused of gratuitous morbid and foul-minded 
invention of some of the more disgusting habits of the Yahoos, 
because he had grounds for believing that such habits had actually 
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been witnessed among the lower types of existence. — F. M. Darnell, 
in "Swift's Religion” ( JEGP xxx, 379), pleads that Leslie 
Stephen and Dr. Pons are mistaken in holding that Swift in A 
Tale of a Tub attacked all mysteries in religion. His main evidence 
is drawn from Swift's Sermon on the Trinity. I do not feel sure 
that this is conclusive proof as to Swift's position at the time when 
he wrote A Tale of a Tub . 

Sir Charles Firth (RES., vii, 1) edits a letter written October 
9, 1705, nine months before Defoe's Apparition of Mrs . Veal ap- 
peared, which furnishes additional proof that Defoe was reporting 
without much embellishment certain actual happenings and beliefs, 

— a view first advanced by Mr. G. A. Aitken in his classic essay 
(Nineteenth Century, Jan., 1895). Sir Charles's contribution gave 
rise to one by Miss Dorothy Gardiner, "What Canterbury Knew 
of Mrs. Yeal and her Friends '' (RES., vii, 188). Miss Gardiner's 
knowledge of the antiquarian lore of Canterbury enabled her to 
identify in great detail the persons and places associated with the 
story. Owing to these cumulative researches we now know almost 
everything that is needed to reconstruct Defoe's method of com- 
posing his Apparition , — although it should perhaps be confessed 
that the "scoured gown,'' which Mr. Aitken humorously deplored 
that he was unable to trace, still eludes the present indefatigable 
researchers. — Miss Virginia Harland's "Defoe's Narrative Style” 
(JEGP., xxx, 55) is an intelligent essay in appreciation, as is 
likewise the bicentenary tribute in TLS., April 23, 1931. 

R. N. Cunningham, Jr. (MEN., xlvx, 93) describes nine tales 
by Motteux (1701?; 2nd ed., 1703), some of which were derived 
from the Decameron and the Exemplary Novels . — Paul Hazard, in 
"line Source anglaise de 1'abbe Prevost” (MR., xxvir, 339), shows 
Pr6vost borrowing from Steele's Conscious Lovers . 

M. Paul Dottin's Samuel Richardson: Imprimeur de Londres 
confines itself to biography. "We are reserving,” says the author, 
"for another volume all literary criticism of Richardson's work 
as well as the questions of comparative literature.” Accordingly 
I shall postpone my final judgment of his work until its comple- 
tion. Tentatively, however, I may say that this first part leaves 
an unfavorable impression. It contains few facts of real impor- 
tance concerning Richardson's life and character that have not 
already been related by Brian W. Downs in his Richardson (1928), 

— and there related moreover in a manner more suitable to such 
a subject than M. Dottin's, which is by turns journalistic, rhetori- 
cal, hectic, smart, grimacing, or irreverent, but very rarely designed 
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to effect that rehabilitation of Eichardson which M. Dottin declares 
to be his purpose. — A. L. Eeade, E. Brimley Johnson, and 0. H. T. 
Dudley ( TLS ., Jan. 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 1931) discuss the question 
whether Eichardson obtained some of his schooling at Christ’s 
Hospital. — A. D. McKillop, in “The Personal Kelations between 
Fielding and Eichardson” ( MP ., xxvm, 423), corrects some of 
the hasty generalizations current on that subject. 

Brian W. Downs edits Fielding’s Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
Shamela Andrews , 3 and J. Paul De Castro discloses ( TLS ., June 
4, 1931) the incidents which led up to that delightfully character- 
istic public statement by the eighteen-year old Henry Fielding : 

This is to give notice to all the world that Andrew Tucker and his son 
John Tucker are clowns and cowards. 

H. W. Taylor, in “Fielding upon Cibber” (MP:, xxix, 73), 
describes the many attacks which preceded the famous one in 
Joseph Andrews. — Lewis M. Knapp, in “Ann Smollett, Wife of 
Tobias Smollett” ( PMLA ., xlv, 1035), a well documented article, 
sets Smollett’s domestic life in a clear and pleasant light; and 
elsewhere (TLS., Jan. 8, 1931) he corrects wrong statements con- 
cerning the vogue of Smollett’s novels. 

By far the most important of the recent monographs our field 
is Harold William Thompson’s A Scottish Man of Peeling: Some 
Account of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. of Edinburgh , and of the Golden 
Age of Burns and Scott (Oxford Univ. Press), This admirable 
work has a general interest which transcends its particular theme, 
for it is the first illuminating study of that amazingly brilliant 
period of Scottish letters which had, and continues to have, such 
profound effects upon English and American culture. The author’s 
well justified enthusiasm for the greatness of Scottish achievements 
animates his patient researches into the facts of Mackenzie’s life 
and works. His chapters, “ The Sentimental Novel,” “ The Man 
of Feeling,” and “ Sequels,” are the first detailed scholarly accounts 
of the sources, influences, and qualities of Mackenzie’s novels. 
From the temptation of over-estimating the merits of his author he 
is saved by a keen sense of humor. I wish that Professor Thompson 
had gone a little more fully into the details of Mackenzie’s own 
emotional and sentimental development, and had used Mackenzie’s 
letters to his wife for that purpose (see p. 144) ; but he is of course 
the best judge of the propriety of so doing. From beginning to end 
his book is as entertaining as it is instructive. He has the gift of 

8 Cambridge, St. John’s College, Gordon Fraser. 
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felicitous quotation, and is never at a loss for a pertinent anecdote. 
His Mackenzie is at least as amusing as Dotting Richardson ; and 
to compare the style and tone of these two works would be a salu- 
tary lesson in the difference between pert sprightliness and good 
humor never dissevered from good taste. 

An edition of Mrs. Prances Brooked Lady Julia Mandeville (ed. 
1773) is published^ with a good introduction by E. Phillips Poole, 
by the Scholartis Press. The Castle of Otranto, Vathek / and The 
Romance of the Forest (the last with some omissions) are edited by 
H. E. Steeves in the Modern Student’s Library; and The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, in two volumes, by E. Austin Preeman in Everyman’s 
Library. — The Facsimile Text Society reproduces from the Col- 
chester edition of 1785 Clara Beeve’s Progress of Romance, and 
the History of Charola Queen of Aegypt. — The American transla- 
tion, by Caleb Bingham, of Chateaubriand’s Atala is edited by 
W. L. Schwartz in the Stanford Miscellany. 

General Surveys. — H. P. Watson’s Sailor in English Fiction 
and Drama : 1550-1800 (Columbia Univ. Press) is disappointing. 

, Its author admits' that he has slight acquaintance with the sea or 
with seafaring men, and places upon the title-page as a motto the 
line from %he Hunting of the Snark: 

The bowsprit got mixed with the rudder sometimes. 

But his possible deficiencies in nautical technique are unimportant 
in comparison with his inexpertness in literary scholarship. He 
ignores some works important to his subject, such as Shebbeare’s 
Lydia, and fails to see the full significance of others that he dis- 
cusses, e. g., of Smollett’s novels. Prom the fact that there are sea- 
scenes in the Greek romances he draws inferences as to their 
influence upon later writers which are very dubious, and which 
ignore the fact that storms and shipwrecks in all periods and times 
are likely to result in similar incidents. The conclusions at which 
he arrives seem to me of insufficient interest and value. 

A better, though not entirely satisfactory, attempt is Miss Joyce 
M. Homer’s English Women Novelists and Their Connection with 
the Feminist Movement: 1688-1797 (Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages). The first part of this study describes the 
change in the professional and economic position of women-novel- 

4 A brief but exceptionally clear and reliable exposition of the main facts 
about the life and works of Beckford is given by Dr. Margaret Bloom in 
the University of California Chronicle of October, 1931. 
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ists from Mrs. Behn to Mary Wollstonecraft, and the second 
examines the influence of the feminine mind upon novels written 
by women. The arrangement and the punctuation of the footnotes 
seem whimsical, and in the text there occur some amazing gen- 
eralizations, such as “ Women are less susceptible to caste-distinc- 
tions than men '' ; but on the whole the merits of this performance 
exceed the weaknesses. Miss Horner's main conclusions are that 
female novelists performed a distinct service by characterizing 
women more truly than men had characterized them, and by em- 
phasizing values in life which men were likely to overlook. This 
study tends to give Miss Burney a higher place historically and 
intrinsically than has heretofore been accorded to her. 

In Die Vorgeschichte des historischen Romans in der modernen 
englischen Literatur (Britannica, No. 2; Hamburg), Gerhard 
Buck limits himself to pseudo-historical novels of the periods from 
c. 1650-1720 and 1762-1814. One of the outstanding merits of 
this work is that Dr. Buck has a perfectly clear and definite con- 
ception of the literary types with which he is concerned. To 
him the historical novel proper does not arise until the creative 
power of Sir Walter Scott called it forth by inspiring historic 
atmosphere into narratives of ancient days. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
genuinely cc historische Romane ” ; the prose fictions written by his 
predecessors were merely “ historisierende Romane,” that is to say, 
they placed their action in the past without recreating the peculiar 
milieu of that past. Among the authors of historied fiction (if I 
may thus paraphrase “ historisierende '') in the first period, the best 
was Defoe, but not even he conceived that one should envisage the 
past as different from the present; and the authors of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, although they wrote historied fic- 
tion frequently, and for several different purposes, continued to 
lack the historical spirit. In the first part of his work Dr. Buck's 
account is weakened by insufficient attention to French fiction ; and 
in the second part, by neglect of the influence of Prevost : but on 
the whole, both in matters of fact and in judgment, this is a 
valuable contribution. 

C. B. A. Proper's Social Elements in English Prose Fiction 
Between 1700-1832 (H. J. Paris, Amsterdam) describes the 
gradual widening of “ the social area of prose fiction '' from Defoe 
to Mrs. Inchbald. He shows that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the laboring classes were rarely if ever presented seriously 
in the novel, and that little by little in the works of Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, Mackenzie, and the novelists of the Revolution, 
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their hardships and problems became more and more prominent. 
In conclusion he describes the conservative novels and prose satires 
which were evoked by the emotional and intellectual excesses of 
some of the revolutionary enthusiasts. The point of view and the 
purpose of Dr. Proper often seem similar to those of a sociologist* 
but his regard for literary values is rarely lost. This treatise is 
avowedly an introduction to Professor Cazamian's study of the 
same movement in nineteenth-century prose fiction* Le Roman 
Social en Angleterre (1904). It traverses the ground previously 
covered in Dr. Allene Gregory's French Revolution and the English 
Novel * but is likely to supersede her work because it is more nearly 
judicial in its attitude towards political and economic issues. 

University of Illinois ERNEST BerNBATJM 
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Coleridge's Shalcespearean Criticism . Edited by Thomas Middle- 
ton* Raysor. Harvard University Press* 1930. 2 vols. Pp. 
lxi + 256 + 375. 42 s. 

The last years have seen a new series of attempts to reconstruct 
the mind of Coleridge out of the fragments which he left to pos- 
terity. Resort to the mass of MSS. which deal with his philo- 
sophical system has shown that his reiterated promises* which had 
seemed to be but the last despairing cries of a ruined intellect* 
were amply justified. As a critic Coleridge's reputation has long 
been established and the matter hitherto neglected by editors is 
naturally small. It was scarcely to be hoped that* in the case of a 
writer who repeated himself so frequently as Coleridge did* this 
small matter would contain any entirely fresh ideas. But every re- 
expression of an idea by Coleridge adds something towards its 
clarification* and the additional MSS. published by Mr. Raysor are 
of unexpected value and interest. 

The chief of these are shorthand reports by one Tomalin of three 
lectures given in the course 1811-12. Tomalin was evidently both 
an accurate and an intelligent reporter and his notes contain in an 
early form the definition of poetry to be found in the Biographia 
chap, xiv (1817). In the early passage Coleridge's chief point is 
the “ spontaneous " nature of imagination ; to this spontaneity he 
traces the pleasure which he makes the first essential of art* for it 
“ excites us to all the activity of which our nature is capable and 
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yet demands no painful effort, and occasions no sense of effort." 
In the Bio gr aphid Coleridge significantly revises this conception of 
imagination, representing it as “ first put in action by the will and 
understanding, and retained under their irremissive, though gentle 
and unnoticed control." 

Throughout his critical work Coleridge attempted to reconcile 
a conception of imagination as the vision of a transcendent reality 
with the realization, which his concrete critical studies made 
increasingly clear, of the evident fact that art is self-expression. 
In a precious note rescued by Mr. Raysor he gives a subtle concep- 
tion of art as the expression of u our own feelings, that never per- 
haps were attached by us consciously to our personal selves." And 
in the lecture notes mentioned above he expands this flash of insight 
into a statement which comes near to Shelley : “ our inward yearn- 
ings after perfection " make us “ wish to have a shadow, a sort of 
prophetic existence present to us, which tells us what we are not 
... yet blending in us much that we are." Here also is a state- 
ment which implies more definitely than anything I have found 
elsewhere that all dramatic characterisation is self-expression : “ It 
was not the mere Nurse (in Romeo and Juliet) . . . but it was this 
great and mighty being changing himself into the Nurse . . . that 
gave delight." 

In all his definitions of art, from the time of his earliest reading 
of Wordsworth, the corner stone for Coleridge was artistic unity. 
In many places, by wording or direct reference, he suggests that he 
formulated this idea from his early readings of Plotinus. In the 
catalogue of “ The collection of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents formed "by Alfred Morrison” (not hitherto known to 
contain anything by Coleridge) we have his most definite state- 
ment of his indebtedness to the Platonic tradition : cc What then if, 
following Plato and all the Platonists, we should define beauty to 
be a pleasurable sense of the many . . . reduced to unity by the 
correspondence of all the component parts to each other, and the 
reference of all to one central point." Parallels will readily occur 
to readers of Plotinus. 

The remainder of Mr. Raysoffs work is to give an exact repro- 
duction of Coleridge’s MSS. in place of the version composed by 
H. N. Coleridge. This first editor, nephew of S. T. Coleridge, 
aimed at constructing something readable for a wide public and his 
methods served their purpose in making his uncle the chief 
influence in English criticism throughout the century. But the 
liberties which he took with the MSS. have not hitherto been 
known. As an editor, indeed, he set out to enjoy himself with com- 
plete freedom from the limitations of the scholastic conscience. In 
his gayer moods he leapt about among jottings, lecture notes and 
newspaper reports, picking a paragraph here, a sentence there, and 
stringing them together by links of his own invention. By piecing 
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together bits that were not originally consecutive and expanding 
detached notes into an outward semblance of connected narrative, 
he has made Coleridge appear an even less consecutive composer 
than he was in reality. To track his windings and doublings is 
indeed an enthralling pursuit. As to matter, he does not venture 
to add anything, but holding that Coleridge’s popularity was dam- 
aged by his German metaphysics, he omits speculation if he can do 
so without incoherence. Eor example, a characteristic and valuable 
comparison between the states of the mind in dreams and in stage 
illusion is in two places omitted. He smooths out the oddities of 
his uncle’s philosophical language — for example, Coleridge’s char- 
acteristic " subsist ” becomes " consist ” — and also eliminates some 
of his descents to vulgar imagery. 

But it is when writing up his uncle’s rough notes that he 
becomes most entertaining and the reader begins to collect a notion 
of his style as distinguished from that of his original. Unfortu- 
nately he surpassed Samuel in his love for the exclamatory and 
contributed on his own account a passion for perorations. At the 
end of Coleridge’s chronological table of Shakespeare’s plays, he 
adds, surprisingly, "Merciful, wonder-making Heaven I what a 
man was this Shakespeare ! Myriad-minded, indeed, he was.” At 
the end of his concoction on Shakespeare’s characters, he has, 
" This is an important consideration and constitutes our Shake- 
speare the morning star, the guide and the pioneer, of true phi- 
losophy” and on Othello and Desdemona "As the curtain drops, 
which do we pity most?” Unfortunately all this was like enough 
to Coleridge’s worse moments to escape the notice of his most sensi- 
tive readers. But though Samuel’s style can be turgid, his faults 
come from his wrestle with his matter. Henry Nelson never ven- 
tured to add matter; his additions are empty decoration. An 
example of his writing up of his uncle’s notes will give some idea 
of what is to be accounted to him in the general impression. 
S. T. C.: "Mothers; Deborah’s song: nature is the poet here. 
But to become by power of imagination another thing. . . . 
Proteus, a river, a lion, yet still the god felt to be there. Then his 
thinking faculty and thereby perfect abstraction from himself ; he 
works exactly as if of another planet, as describing the movements 
of two butterflies.” H. N. C.: "Bead that magnificent burst of 
woman’s patriotism and exultation, Deborah’s song of victory; it 
is glorious, but nature is the poet there. It is quite another mat- 
ter to become all things and yet remain the same, — to make the 
changeful god be felt in the river, the lion and the flame; — this 
it is, that is the true imagination. Shakespeare writes in this poem, 
as if he were of another planet, charming you to gaze on the move- 
ments of Venus and Adonis, as you would on the twinkling dances 
of two vernal butterflies.” 

Mr. Eaysor’s book is the outcome of a wide knowledge of litera- 
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tare. His estimate of the criticism of Coleridge, though high, is 
nevertheless well balanced; he recognises Coleridge’s limitations as 
a critic of Shakespeare, his inability, for example, to understand 
that Shakespeare sometimes did things for fnn. He tarnishes 
valuable materials for the study of Coleridge in connection with his 
English predecessors in Shakespeare criticism and confirms the 
opinion, which has been recently growing among scholars, that 
Coleridge’s debt to Germany has been over-rated. Particularly 
valuable are his notes discussing parallels with Schlegel. Of Mr. 
Raysor as editor it is sufficient to say that he has done the work 
once and for all. 

A. E. Dodds 

The University of Birmingham, England 


The Letters of John Keats. Edited by Maurice Buxton* Forman*. 

Oxford University Press : American Branch, New York, 1931. 

2 vols. Pp. Ivi + 607. $14.00. 

It is hard to realize that in 1891 Sidney Colvin hoped his would 
become the standard edition, of Keats’s letters. For his notes, 
though valuable, are few, he has no index, no account of the corre- 
spondents, and only 164 letters. H. B. Forman’s excellent editions 
(1883-1902) eventually included 217 letters, but as these form 
part of a five-volume Keats and are no longer easily procurable, as 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts), edition of the poems and letters 
(1899) was intended for the general reader rather than the 
scholar, and as several important letters have come to light, con- 
ceptions of editing have changed somewhat, and we have learned 
more about Keats, — for these reasons it was desirable that all the 
correspondence should be brought together and re-edited from the 
original manuscripts. This Maurice Buxton Forman has sought to 
do. Unfortunately, he has been able to consult the originals of only 
a little more than half the letters; many he has been unable to 
trace, although nearly all must still be in’ existence, and some that 
he has traced he has not seen. 1 He has, however, added 13 letters 
not in his father’s collection, has supplied omissions and faithfully 
reproduced all of Keats’s slips of the pen, misspellings, and omis- 

1 The letter of October 13, 1819, to Fanny Brawne, a facsimile of which 
is included in A. E. Hancock’s John Keats (1908), is not as Mr. Forman 
says, f< in the collection of Frank B. Bemis, Esq., Boston, U. S. A.,” hut in 
the Roberts Autograph Collection at Haverford College, Pennsylvania. The 
curator of this collection, Professor R. W. Kelsey, who has been good enough 
to examine the letter for me, writes that what Mr. Forman describes as 
“ Keats’s dots ” after “ to my love ” are not in the original. Mr. Forman 
does not point out that " He shall not die by God ” in Keats’s letter to 
Miss Reynolds of September 14, 1817, is from Tristram Shandy , yi, viii 
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sion of punctuation, has furnished an excellent index, has given the 
present location of each letter (or, if that is unknown, the source 
from which the text is derived), and has had reproduced for the 
first time a delightful miniature of Fanny Brawne. Yet the scholar 
who is unable to afford these costly volumes, which are in every 
respect beautiful examples of book-making, may console himself 
with the knowledge that the important new letters are accessible 
elsewhere, that few of the changes in the text affect the meaning. 2 
that the introduction deals merely with routine matters, and that 
the added notes are useful rather than important. A number of 
the elder Formants notes have been omitted, others have wisely 
been abbreviated, and un-indicated additions have been made to a 
few; but as many new notes are unsigned their authorship is 
uncertain. Much more might well have been done : use might have 
been made of what Miss Lowell tells us of Woodhouse, Brown, and 
other correspondents, and noteworthy comments by later critics on 
the meaning and significance of certain passages might have been 
pointed out — for example, the illuminating remarks by Professors 
G-arrod (Keats, 119-37) and Lowes ( Road to Xanadu , 3*44-6, 581-2) 
on Keats's description of his meeting with Coleridge. 3 

The letters merit detailed consideration by a scholar of the first 
rank — such editing as we may be confident that Professor de Selin- 
court is giving Wordsworth's correspondence. For, as A. C. Brad- 
ley's admirable essay ( Oxford Lectures on Poetry) and C. D. 
Thorpe's book (The Mind of John Keats) have shown, it is impos- 
sible to understand Keats's life and character or to do full justice 
to his poetry without a knowledge of his letters. And, quite apart 
from the poetry, they are well worth the reading for the picture 
they give, fresh, vivid, and warm with life, of a sensitive, virile, 
humorous, lovable, rarely-endowed young man, struggling against 
unsurmountable odds. Even the terrible letters to Fanny Brawne 
constitute a human document of absorbing interest. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that these attractive volumes will lead many once 
again to burn through the fierce dispute betwixt genius, poverty, 
consumption and impassioned clay. 

Raymond Dexter Havens 


* I have noticed nothing more important than that, in a letter to George 
and Georgiana Keats, the last sentence written on 21 September, 1819, now 
reads “ I wish to devote myself to another sensation ” ; instead of “ sensa 
tion” all the earlier texts read “ verse alone.” 

8 Mr. Forman does not even call attention to Coleridge’s accounts of the 
same meeting. 
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Eighteenth Century English 2 Esthetics , a Bibliography. By John 

W. Dbapeb. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. Pp. 140. M. 7. 

(Anglistisehe Forschungen, 71.) 

One of the most fertile of the literary fields awaiting cultivation 
is eighteenth-century criticism; and until we know a great deal 
more about it than we do at present we shall continue to cherish 
misconceptions as to what the creative writers of Pope’s time 
thought regarding the purpose, methods, and standards of litera- 
ture, the real test of great poetry, the genres, the unities, imitation 
and the rest, and as to how these fundamental conceptions changed 
as the years passed. We need more studies like J. E. Brown’s 
very useful Critical Opinions of Johnson , but before they can be 
written we must know where the critical opinions of other writers 
are to be found. Durham’s bibliography in his Critical Essays 
. . . 1700-1725 and R. W. Babcock’s The Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolatry , 1766-1799 (University of North Carolina Press, 1931), 
are admirable but we need a complete list. This, so far as critical 
writings of a general nature are concerned, Mr. Draper has tried 
to give us. His four bibliographies include general works, archi- 
tecture and gardening, pictorial and plastic arts, literature and 
drama, music and opera. That is, he intends to mention not only 
books whose chief concern is with criticism, but prefaces, periodi- 
cal essays, and transactions of learned societies — everything, in 
short, except studies of individual authors or works. Indeed, he 
includes a number of pieces issued in the years immediately before 
or after the eighteenth century, the publications of leading French 
critics of the day, and translations of Aristotle, Longinus, and other 
classical authorities; he often cites contemporary reviews of the 
works listed and even adds an appendix of recent scholarly studies 
in the field. These c<r extras ” are, like the survey of the vast body 
of eighteenth century periodicals, obviously far from complete, but 
they are useful. When we have so much it is unfair to ask for 
more but cross references, a chronological list of all titles, and the 
indication of later editions in which extensive changes were made 
(as in T. Warton’s Observations) would have been most welcome. 

There are not a few misprints and errors as to dates, and inevita- 
bly many omissions. Some of these last will be found in the 
following list which, however, does not include any of the forty-five 
general critical works in Mr. Durham’s list which are not in Mr. 
Draper’s, or the references in the index to Chalmer’s British 
Essayists . My titles are few in comparison with the thousand Mr. 
Draper gives and they are offered in appreciation of the courage, 
perseverance, and industry he has shown in dealing with so huge a 
task. Part I : Anon. The alliance of music, poetry, and oratory, 
1789; Hartley, D. Observations on man, 1749; Anon. An Ode 
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on beauty, [with] observations on taste and on poetry, 1749; Anon. 
An Ode on martial virtue, [with] observations [continued from the 
preceding] 1750; Anon. An Ode on poetry, 1754; Parsons, J. W. 
Hints on producing genius, 1790 ; Plotinus, Concerning the beauti- 
ful, translated by Thomas Taylor, 1787; Pouilly, L. J. L. de, Theory 
of agreeable sensations [translation], 1749; Pye, H. J. Beauty, a 
poetical essay, 1766 ; Rylands, John Select essays on moral virtue, 
genius, science, and taste, 1792; Shaftesbury, Characteristics, 
1707-14; [Stedman, Dr. ?] Laelius and Hortensia: or thoughts on 
the nature and objects of taste and genius, 1782; Stubbe [or 
Stubbs?], Henry. Dialog on beauty in the manner of Plato, 1731; 
Anon. A vindication of the press ... on criticism, 1718. 
Part II: Chambers, Sir W. Dissertation, 1772, was elaborated 
from his Designs of Chinese buildings, 1757; Anon. A dialogue on 
Stowe, 1748; Jessop W. Essay on gardens [in verse] ; Pye, H. J. 
Progress of refinement, 1783 [on gardening] ; Anon. The rise and 
progress of the present taste in planting parks . . . gardens, 1767 ; 
The Spectator: nos. 412, 414, 477 [on gardening], by Addison; 
The World: nos. 6, by H. Walpole, 15, by E. Coventry, 76, 118, 
119, by E. 0. Cambridge [all on gardening]. Part III: Eoulis, 
E. A catalogue of pictures, 1776; Mitchell, J. Three poetical 
epistles to . . . masters in the art of painting, 1731 ; Easpe, E. E. 
Critical essay on oil painting, 1781; Whaley, J. A collection of 
poems, 1732 (contains An essay on painting). Part 7,7: Aikin, 
J. Essays on song-writing, 1772, and Poems, 1791 (contains Pic- 
turesque) ; Aiken, J. and Barbauld, A. L. Miscellaneous pieces, 
1773; [Barton, Bichard.] Farrago, 1792; Beattie, J. Elements of 
moral science, 1790-93 (Contains sections on imagination, etc.) 
and The theory of language, 1788; Beloe, W. Miscellanies, 1795; 
Blackwell, T. An enquiry into the life and writings of Homer, 
1735; Bouhours, Dominique. The arts of logick and rhetorick, 
translated by J. Oldmixon, 1728; Capell, E. Reflections on original- 
ity, 1766 (answers Hurd) ; Cooke, T. Ode on benevolence [with] 
observations on education, taste, and poetry, 1753; Cooper, Eliza- 
beth. Historical and poetical medley or muses library, 1737; 
Cooper, M. Ode on beauty [with] observations on taste and on the 
present state of poetry in England, 1749; Anon. Essay on the 
present state of the theatre in France, England, Italy, 1760 ?; 
Anon. Essays by a society of gentlemen at Exeter, 1796 ; Anon. 
Essays moral and miscellaneous, 1734; Fogg, P. W. Dissertations, 
grammatical and philological, 1796; [Gildon, C.] The life of Mr. 
Thomas Betterton, 1710; and The post-man robb’d of his mail, 
1719; Gray, T. Observations on English meter; The Guardian: 
Ho. 16, on the lyric, attributed to Ambrose Philips; Guthrie, W. 
Remarks on tragedy, 1747; Hiffernan, Paul. Dramatic genius, 
1770; Hill, Aaron.” Original letters, 1710 ff. ; Lyttelton, George, 
Baron. Dialogues of the dead, 1760 ; Melmoth, William. Letters 
4 
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of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne on several subjects, I 1742, II 1749; 
Mickle, W. J. Lusiad, 1798 (contains Observations upon epic 
poetry); Murray, L. English grammar, 1795; Muses Mercury, 
June, 1707, Of the old English poets and poetry; Ogden, James, 
Epistle on poetic composition, 1762 ?; Philips, Ambrose. Pastorals, 
1709 (preface) ; Pope, A. Discourse on pastoral poetry, 1717, and 
Shakespeare, 1725 (preface) ; and Pope's letters and Spence's 
Anecdotes; Prior, M. Solomon, 1718 (preface) ; Purney, T. Pas- 
torals : viz. The Bashful Swain, 1717 (preface) ; Pye, H. J. 
Sketches on various subjects, 1797; Say, S. Poems on several 
occasions and two critical essays, 1745; Sayers, Frank. Disquisi- 
tions, metaphysical and literary, 1793 (contains an essay on English 
meters) ; Anon. Sentimental fables [with] an Essay on English 
versification, 1775; [Shiels, R.] Dissertations on theatrical sub- 
jects, 1756; Smith, Adam. Essays on philosophical subjects, 1795 
(contains: Of the nature of imitation; Of the affinity between 
music, dancing, and poetry); Steele, J. Prosodia rationalis, 1775; 
Stevens, G. A. Lecture on heads, Dublin, 1788 (contains An essay 
on satire) ; Stocksdale, P. The poet, 1773, and Miscellanies in prose 
and verse, 1778; Swift, J. Proposals for correcting the English 
tongue, 1711-12, and Tale of a Tub, 1704 (section III) ; Tenter- 
den, C. A. Essay on the use and abuse of satire, 1786 ; Thompson, W. 
An hymn to May, 1757 (preface) ; Vida's Art of poetry trans- 
lated ... by Christopher Pitt, 1725; Walcot, D. Observations on 
the correspondence between poetry and music, 1769; Warton, J. 
Virgil, 1753 (also contains Essays on pastoral, didactic, and epic 
poetry) ; Watts, Isaac. Horae lyricae, 2nd ed., 1709 (preface), and 
Miscellaneous thoughts, 1734; Wesley, S. Epistle to a friend con- 
cerning poetry, 1700; West, Jane. Poems and plays, 1799 (con- 
tains An ode on poetry, in four parts, ii, 215-53) ; Whitehead, W. 
A charge to the poets, 1762; The World: nos. 26, Simplicity of 
taste, by J. Warton, and 32, On critics, by R. Dodsley; Young, E. 
Two epistles to Mr. Pope concerning the authors of the age, 1730 ; 
Blaekmore, Richard. Alfred, 1723 (preface); Thomson, James. 
Winter, 2nd ed., 1726 (preface). 

Raymond Dexter Havens 


Samuel Richardson , 1689-1161, Imprimeur de Londres: Auteur de 
Pamela > Clarisse et Grandison . Par Paul Dottin, Paris: 
Perrin, 1931. Pp. xx + 521. Fr. 45. 

M. Dottin's book is the most comprehensive account of Richard- 
son's life and work that has yet appeared — much fuller than 
Thomson, Dobson, or Downs — and he promises to extend it with 
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another volume, Les Romans de Richardson . The whole will 
approach in size and importance the same scholar's well known 
work on Defoe. His avowed purpose is to rehabilitate his subject, 
bnt there is a curious gap between promise and performance; he 
underscores the defects of Richardson's qualities, and imagines 
ludicrous scenes in which the young Samuel avoids pickpockets and 
street-walkers, or the elderly novelist babbles to his wife or his 
female senate. Whether the reader enjoys this archness or not, he 
will find a great deal of well ordered information here, but he 
must prepare to be interrupted by strains like this : “ Eoin de ces 
precisions de libraire et de biographe! Vibrez, harpes, et jouez, 
epinettes ! Que le lecteur se prepare a chanter hosanna ! Car Sir 
Charles va paraitre dans toute sa splendeur ! " The three chapters 
summarizing the novels are headed, “La Virginite de Pamela 
Andrews," “La Virginite de Miss Clarisse Harlowe," and “La 
Virginite de Sir Charles Grandison," and the story of Pamela is 
interspersed with “ Alleluia's." Nothing is easier than to poke fun 
at Samuel Richardson. 

At the same time, Dottin gives us much new material from the 
Richardson papers at South Kensington and from contemporary 
newspapers and pamphlets. The extracts from unpublished letters 
(translated into French, of course), and the accounts of the publi- 
cation and reception of the novels are reliable. He follows closely 
the correspondence between Richardson and his advisers during 
the time when he was writing Clarissa and Grandison > and gives us 
an excellent survey of the various groups of friends and admirers. 
The apparatus is meagre, and students will often find it difficult 
to verify Dottin, especially in passages where he fills in detail 
according to the new mode of biography, or pieces together scanty 
evidence to form an account which has a deceptive appearance of 
completeness. A striking example is the chapter on Richardson's 
literary background; here works which Richardson quotes, others 
which he must have known, and still others which Dottin supposes 
he knew are indiscriminately lumped together. 

We have gone to the other extreme from the ingenuous youth who 
found Richardson “an original for goodness and sensibility." 
Dottin discovers snobbery, vanity, and self-righteousness at every 
turn, and is moreover suspicious of all Richardson's admirers; 
Johnson in particular, he would persuade us, was filled with 
jealousy at Richardson's success, and plied the novelist with insin- 
cere praises. This is a serious misinterpretation of a famous 
friendship. Johnson could distinguish very justly between the man 
and the author, and we had better do likewise. In the great masses 
of correspondence we have at our disposal there is unmistakable 
evidence that despite an infinite deal of fussiness, puffery, and 
complacency, Richardson was at times capable of losing himself 
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in the problems that* confront the artist. It is to be hoped that 
in his next volume M. Dottin will redress the balance. 

Alan D. McKjllop 

The Rice Institute 


A Life of Thomas Chatterton. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. xix -f* 584. $7.50. 
Chatterton. By. W. Macneile Dixon. Warton Lecture on Eng- 
lish Poetry. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. xvi. London: Humphrey Milford, 1930. Pp. 22. 
Is. 6d. % 

Mr. Meyerstein is the first commentator of Chatterton to give a 
satisfactory explanation for the origin of the name Rowley which 
the poet used to cloak his fifteenth-century self. He is the first 
biographer to employ the important and sometimes unique memo- 
randa re Chatterton and Rowley collected by Michael Lort in the 
seventeen seventies and now deposited in the Central Library at 
Bristol. He notes in passing, although evidently without appre- 
ciating the full value of the suggestion, the debt the Rowley poems 
owe to the mode of the glosses in The Shepherd's Calendar , — and, 
I would add, its numerous eighteenth century imitations. He is 
furthermore the first modern critic to trace at length the specific 
effects of Chatterton’s poetry on later English poets. The accumu- 
lated evidence is impressive. 

So much for the positive virtues of the volume. Comment on 
the negative side is more difficult, because Mr. Meyerstein 
has forestalled a large measure of criticism. He says frankly 
that in attempting to view Chatterton only as his contemporaries 
saw him : " I am reactionary.” He disclaims accuracy : “ 1 trust 
it will not be imputed to me as a vast fault that I have allowed the 
words of others, sometimes faultily transcribed, to appear at least 
as often as mine.” And again : * I dare not hope that the book is 
objective, accurate, or exhaustive, though it was prompted by a 
desire for truth, and a passion for English poetry.” 1 This system 
extends through the book : “ One may be forgiven, perhaps, for 
reading something more into the piece”; or thus: “ If the reader 
complains that the period is overstepped here, it is humbly submit- 
ted that a volcano contains lava long before it is in eruption.” 

I would take exception, however, less to Mr. Meyerstein’s un- 
scholarly methods than to his dubious judgment. First of all, he 

-Your humility, Mr. Bingley,” said Elizabeth, “must disarm reproof” 
‘Nothing is more deceitful,” said Darcy, “than the appearance of 
humility. It is often only carelessness of opinion, and sometimes an in- 
direct boast.” 
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works too close to his subject. It is unfortunate that so much 
serious and intensive work has not been informed by a more en- 
lightened, modern attitude. He sees Chatterton not from a dis- 
tance but so near at hand that the turbulent uncertainties of the 
poet's day-to-day existence blur the reader's mind, preventing any 
ultimate perspective. There is also too much multiplying of detail 
about events, people, and places only incidental to Ohatterton's 
history. The same errors carry over into Mr. Meyerstein's con- 
sideration of the poems. 

I would furthermore question the good taste exhibited specifically 
in the chapter called “ Girls," and generally in the detailed discus- 
sions of Ohatterton's moral life and of his (entirely hypothetical) 
physical condition, as well as the necessity of devoting so much space 
to the material. The facts, such as they are, do little towards illu- 
minating the important aspect of Chatterton — his Rowley poems — 
save as the psychologist may here find clues to the cause of the poet's 
divided personality. The student of Rowley finds the exposition 
distracting, to say the least. 

If Mr. Meyerstein had delved less into this field and more into 
Ohatterton's legacy to English poetry his work would have gained 
tremendously in value. He does present a more extensive survey 
of the poet's influence as “ the father of the new Romantic poetry " 
than has yet been offered; but the subject needs — and deserves — a 
far deeper and more accurate examination. For example, in his 
analysis of Rowley's effect upon Coleridge he is content to cite 
Coleridge's “ Monody on the death of Chatterton " as the prime 
evidence of Coleridge's regard. There is much more eloquent 
testimony than this; for, although Professor Lowes did not 
recognize it when he paced the road to Xanadu, The Ancient 
Mariner was once intensely coloured by Ohatterton's Bristowe 
Tragedy: or The Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin as well as by other 
Rowley poems. The extent of this influence may best be traced in 
the Bristol (1798) edition of the Lyrical Ballads, where The Rime 
of the Ancyent Marinere was originally published with many 
curious, affected mediaevalisms quickly dropped in the later ver- 
sions. Only from the Bristol text can one really understand what 
Coleridge meant when he wrote that the poem “was professedly 
written in imitation of the style as well as the spirit of the elder 
poets," although that “with a few exceptions ... the language 
adopted in it has been equally intelligible for these last three cen- 
turies." 

That The Dethe was the starting point (technically speaking) for 
Coleridge's Rime is clear from the ballad measure used in each 
(although Coleridge introduces variations) and from an unde- 
niable parallel (pointed out to me by Professor R. D. Havens) 
between the two poems. Coleridge writes : 
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The bride hath pac'd into the Hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry Minstrelsy. 

Compare the following passage in The Dethe : 

Before hym went the council-menne, 

Ynne searlett robes and golde. 

And tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, 

Muche glorious to beholde: . . . 

Ynne diffraunt partes a godlie psaume 
Moste sweetlie theye dydd chaunt; 

Behynde theyre backes syx mynstrelles came, 

Who tun'd the strunge bataunt. 

Moreover, that Coleridge had Chatterton's strunge spellings in 
mind as a pattern for the Bristol version would explain the use 
therein of forms like ancyent , mariners , cauld, emerauld, sterte, ee, 
ne . . . ne , n’old \ 9 eldritch , yspread, yeven , beforne , aventure* 
Coleridge took pheere (1. 182) either directly from the Rowley 
Glossary (where, however, it is spelled phere ) or from “Aella''. 
The shift from iambics to lilting anapests — later to be used so 
exquisitely and as “founded on a new principle in poetry " in 
“ Christabel " — he could have taken from “ The Unknown 
Knight 

There are several other points in the book which call for com- 
ment; but even though casual errors in the spelling of proper 
names, and typographical slips may be quickly dismissed, two 
wrong ascriptions made by Mr. Meyerstein should be corrected. 
Rowley and Chatterton in the Shades was published anonymously 
in 1782 by Thomas James Mathias, not by George Hardinge ; and 
the author of the devastatingly clever Archaeological Epistle to the 
Reverend and Worshipful Jeremiah JMiilles was not John Baynes, 
who even disclaimed it, but William Mason. 

In marked contrast to A Life of Thomas Chatterton is the 1930 
Warton lecture Chatterton, by Professor Dixon, which traces the 
poet’s life in general terms and in relation to his century. From 
Chatterton’s history, from “ the appearance of such a poet in the 
age of prose and reason Professor Dixon derives an interesting 
thesis. He regards the situation as typical evidence of the eternal 
conflict between man's desire for beauty, and man's desire for 
logic, a struggle as keen in modern life as ever in the eighteenth 
century. He feels, however, that today we are nearer a reconciliation 
of these two forces, since modern reason looks nervously at her 
concepts ” and has lost a little of the arrogant confidence with 
which she once asserted the supremacy of her assumptions. We 
can even recognize magnificence and splendour in the challenge 
reason now flings to our intellect,— and what is this but to admit 
of beauty in the very heart of logic? If we have made such pro- 
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gress, we may begin to hope for the day when the spirit of poetry 
and the spirit of reason will lay aside their fend. But any com- 
promise was inconceivable in Chatterton's time ; and beeanse of the 
intransigency he perished. The poet of Rowley is one of Reason's 
failnres. 

Esthee Parker Ellinger 

Baltimore 


The Phoenix Nest , 1598. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xliii + 

241. $5.00. 

This attractive anthology has been several times reprinted, most 
recently and satisfactorily by Hngh Macdonald in 1926 as one of 
the Haslewood Books/ The present editor explains that his edi- 
tion was prepared before Macdonald's appeared, bnt there was in 
any case room for both, qnite apart from the fact that the book now 
for the first time receives fnll editorial hononrs. Except in the size 
of type, which is slightly rednced, Rollins follows the typographical 
details of the original a little more minntely than did Macdonald : 
a checking of several scattered pages has revealed no variant of 
any sort. A separate index of anthors might have been convenient. 

The introdnction is naturally devoted largely to a disenssion of 
the identity of the editor R. S. While on this question no certain 
conclusion seems possible, Rollins evidently inclines, in affection if 
not in reason, to one Richard Stapleton, a friend of Chapman and 
probable author of the Phillis and Flora included accidentally it 
would seem in the first edition of his Ovid’s Banquet of Sense . 
One could wish that more definite information were available, for 
R. S. was no mere publisher's hack. Hot only did he have access to 
more than commonly agreeable poems from authors of repute, and 
take the trouble to obtain apparently sound and accurate versions, 
but he oversaw his work with meticulous care. Rollins points out 
for instance that his versions of Lodge's poems are superior to those 
that appear in Lodge's own collection Phillis , published the same 
year, and adds that " The Phoenix Nest is the most carefully 
printed miscellany, one of the most carefully printed books, of the 
period." R. S. should be honoured among editors: it is fitting 
that he has himself found an editor like Professor Rollins, whose 
graceful ambition it has been to rival the accuracy of his prede- 
cessor. 

It is curious that only a single early edition of the anthology 
seems to have been issued. Considering that of the 1593 impres- 
sion at least seven copies survive, I cannot regard the suggestion 
that “ Other editions might easily have been published after the 
first without leaving any trace " as at all probable. The copy was 
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regularly entered (8 Oct., 1593) to "Iohn Iaekson and his parte- 
ners," that is the Eliot's Court syndicate, but the imprint is some- 
what laconic: “ Imprinted at London, by Iohn Iaekson. 1593." 
It was possibly a more or less private publication, over which R. S. 
retained control, and he may not have cared to have copies multi- 
plied. But the book may well have been popular, and several later 
collections are supposed to have borrowed from it. 

There is little in the editing of the volume upon which it is neces- 
sary to comment. Rollins should not have said (p. xii) that the 
Harvard copy "belongs to an impression earlier than the British 
Museum copy " on the strength of a couple of uncorrected readings. 
An tf order ' of individual forms does not imply any * order ' of 
copies. Nor was he well inspired to write (p. xxxviii) : “ one son- 
net with the peculiar rhyme-scheme abab bead edee ff” The poem 
is not a sonnet and can never have been meant for one, even if it is 
counted as such in Phillis: it is a couple of rime-royal stanzas! 

The care and taste of the editing deserved and have received 
equal accuracy and beauty of printing from the Harvard University 
Press, The whole is a very pleasing specimen of book-building, and 
it is unfortunate that the sheets were not handled more carefully 
before binding: in the copy received, one of fifteen printed for 
review, some of the pages are badly smudged. 

W. W. Gueg 

London 


The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America, 1860-1920 ( Main 
Currents in American Thought, Volume III). By Vebnon 
Louis Pahkington. New York : Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. xvii -j- 429. $4.00. 

The death of Professor Parrington prevented the completion of 
the third volume of his notable trilogy upon the history of Ameri- 
can thought. The plan for the entire volume had been worked out, 
however, and enough of the actual writing finished to give a fairly 
connected account from 1860 to 1900. His appraisal of develop- 
ments since then is suggested by essays and other fragments 
reprinted from various sources. Of these addenda the one entitled 
“A Chapter in American Liberalism ” is alone sufficient to indi- 
cate the loss to American literary history and social criticism 
entailed by his untimely passing. His colleague Professor Eby 
provides in a foreword a brief and appreciative assessment of the 
author’s methods of work and literary significance. 

The present volume possesses all the virtues of the earlier ones, 
with the additional merit that the author, now venturing into a 
less worked over period, succeeds in providing a unifying pattern 
for the apparent complexities and inconsistencies that marked the 
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surface of American intellectual life. This central unity he finds 
in the varied reaction^ of a rural-minded, individualistic, demo- 
cratic society to the portentous rise of the related phenomena of 
industrial capitalism, modern science, the plutocracy and what 
someone has called “ urban imperialism.” It is a neat formula 
which serves to explain both the realists, whose outlook and literary 
methods were deeply colored by the coming of the new order, and 
the romanticists who sought an escape from it. Professor Par- 
rington defends his thesis with a wealth of evidence and an elo- 
quence of phrase which will make his challenging synthesis a point 
of departure for all future students of the period. His narrative, 
lacking every trace of that encyelopedestrian manner which mars 
the usual text-book survey of the field, sweeps the reader along 
often at a breathless pace. 

His love for trenchant generalization sometimes betrays him into 
ill-considered statements. Eew would agree that the post-war 
generation was “the most picturesque generation in our history” 
(11) ; that the New England zeal for reform was dead (51) when 
such diverse figures as Charles W. Eliot, Lucy Stone, Neal Dow, 
Ben Butler, Henry L. Dawes, Edward Bellamy, H. W. Blair and 
Prank B. Sanborn (not to mention Mrs. Eddy) were heralding a 
variety of new dawns; that Walt Whitman was “the greatest” 
figure in American letters (86) ; that “ after Comte history became 
an interpretation and a philosophy” (197) ; that “the history of 
the western frontier is a long drab story of hardship and privation 
and thwarted hopes” (260) and nothing more; or that “only a 
knave ” would call Peter Cooper’s greenback proposal “ the vision- 
ary scheme of a fool” (281). Such near truths do no damage to 
his main argument, neither were they needed to give pith and 
interest to his presentation. 

Since the author’s distinctive purpose is to relate literary cur- 
rents to the social and economic background, it is pertinent to 
observe that he is most successful in accomplishing his aim when 
dealing with the “tragic era” that formed the backwash of the 
Civil War. Preoccupied with the more striking economic develop- 
ments and the prevalent political bankruptcy, he fails to note the 
intellectual renaissance which, beginning in the early eighties, 
ushered in one of the most fruitful epochs in the history of the 
American mind. Science is a vague concept which he associates 
with a few leading European figures and that urbane American 
literary merchant John Piske — not something that was being vig- 
orously worked by such great native contributors as Willard Gibbs, 
Michelson, Rowland, Newcomb, Cope and Theobald Smith. One 
gets no notion that over five thousand eager young Americans 
(according to Thwing) were thronging the world-famed German 
centers of learning from 1860 to 1900; that graduate schools 
were beginning a robust development at home ; that great national 
scholarly and scientific societies were springing up on every hand. 
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Similarly lie is satisfied to dismiss the religious background 
■with allusions to Beecher, Moody and Sankey, thus, with the single 
exception of Phillips Brooks, overlooking ' the really significant 
churchmen who by their writings and example were seeking to make 
religion a part of life instead of apart from life — men like Wash- 
ington Gladden, Lyman Abbott, Josiah Strong and Cardinal Gib- 
bons. The movement, of course, was reflected in belles-lettres, 
most notably perhaps in the case of Margaret Deland’s John Ward , 
Preacher (1888). He is equally blind to the creative forces at 
work in the fine arts. To cite a single instance, American archi- 
tecture is to him all gingerbread and jerrybuilding with no appar- 
ent awareness of the revolutionary changes that were being wrought 
under the leadership of Richardson, Burnham, Root and McKim, 
Mead and White. Perhaps most mystifying of all is his total 
neglect of the multifarious humanitarian strivings of the time — 
the charity organization movement, social settlements, penal 
reform, feminism and the like — themes which should have been 
dear to the heart of so stout a champion of liberalism. 

In two other respects the present work reveals limitations that 
are shared equally by the volumes which preceded it. In the first 
place, while professing to present “ the total pattern of American 
thought” or, more modestly, “the broad drift of major ideas” 
(xx), it is almost wholly concerned with the evolving concept of 
democracy. That there were other “major ideas” is nowhere 
hinted at. Thus it is left to Parrington’s successors to trace the 
changing conceptions in regard to such matters as the family, 
morals, education, social reform, nationalism, and the uses of lei- 
sure. The other limitation concerns the nature of the material he 
has used. For the most part he has reexamined familiar literary 
landmarks, including, to be sure, major treatises in economic theory 
and political science. If the reviewer is right, such sources need to 
be supplemented and corrected by a sifting of the vast volume of 
printed materials — newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, cartoons and 
the like — which have reflected and embodied the mental attitude 
of the plain citizen. Indeed, it is arguable that the dominant 
American philosophy of life has often been implicit rather than 
explicit; that it has taken the form of action (or inaction) of 
which only incidental trace may be found in printed records. 

Such criticisms are offered not with a view to detracting from 
the substantial merits of Professor Parrington’s achievement, but 
rather to define its place as a path-breaking effort in the social his- 
tory of American literature. His work is epoch marking if not 
epoch making. Students both of American literature and Ameri- 
can history will long remain profoundly in his debt. 

Harvard University A. M. SCHLESINGEB 
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The Early Development of Henry James . By Cornelia Pulsifer 
Kell. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1930. Pp. 309. 
$2.00. (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature.) 

The idea in this work of seeking light on J antes by studying his 
beginnings and tracing his development is a good one; yet the 
results presented are neither new nor enlightening. The author 
has no new facts and her whole effort is interpretative and critical, 
on a scale — her study ends with The Portrait of a Lady — exceeding 
anything yet written about James, and surely far out of proportion 
to the value of the result. She discusses at length the relation be- 
tween the reviews and the stories, only to arrive at the familiar 
conclusion that James was trying to be realistic, under Balzac's 
influence; and a three page analysis of James's first story brings 
out little more than the fact that it is a failure, despite the excellent 
example of Balzac. It is shown that James's progress as a writer 
was slow, that Howells may have led him to turn from realistic to 
romantic subjects in his early stories, that The Passionate Pilgrim 
is not in the main autobiography, that J ames did not find himself 
until he began to explore the international subject. Miss Kelly 
stresses, rightly I think, the interest of James's travel books, and 
their debt to Gautier. She is on much more questionable ground 
in ascribing a vast importance to the influence of Wilhelm Meister ■, 
Carlyle's translation of which James reviewed in 1865. The new 
ideas which Goethe is supposed to have inspired are already appar- 
ent, it seems to me, in James's review of Azarian , six months 
earlier; and in any case they are such as would naturally occur to 
any critical reader of novels. “ Stubbornly, grimly,” writes Miss 
Kelly, “ though more silently now, he clung to the idea which had 
tormented him ever since he read Wilhelm Meister P There is no 
evidence of this “ torment '' ; on the contrary the reviews are from 
the first inspired by the serene assurance of a very young reviewer. 

For the purposes of criticism Miss Kelly is effusive and over- 
fanciful; her language is fine but vague, and she is not sufficiently 
critical. It is hardly necessary for example to explain the origin 
of “ Madame de Mauves” by asserting on no evidence whatever 
that, “ It had probably grown up around some American woman, 
married to a Frenchman, whom James had suspected of trying to 
live with a sorrow.” Again, two pages are devoted to the “ sources ” 
of “The Madonna of the Future,” of which the upshot is that 
James had been in Florence and had read Balzac and de Musset. 
Surely it is uncritical to assert as Miss Kelly does that in The 
Portrait of a Lady James has written a novel “that has as much 
life as those of George Eliot and Turgenieff and more art.” And 
one cannot help feeling that the manner of such a passage as the 
following is unfortunate in a critical study. “James had made 
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his debut ! He was a writer ! He was one of the literary profes- 
sion ! ” It is to be regretted, finally, that a scholar's or critic's 
English, on a literary subject, and in a university publication 
should be disfigured by numerous faults of syntax — “ whom 99 for 
“who,” for ex am ple (p. 216), — and by such expressions as 
“ broadly-minded 99 (p. 11), “ omniverous ” (p. 27), “cannot help 
but 99 (p. 27). 

But these are details. What does the study show as a whole? 
It shows James trying to reconcile his theories of the novel with 
the practice of two different groups of writers whom he knew and 
admired, George Eliot and Turgenieff constituting one group and 
the French Naturalists the other. But Miss Kelly does not quite 
grasp the character of this opposition, or perhaps it is merely that 
her language is vague, and she confuses the matter by failing to 
distinguish between James's attitude towards Balzac and his atti- 
tude towards the Naturalists. The dilemma is summed up for her 
in the terms “ art and life,” and according to her the lesson J ames 
finally learns is that a novel must have both. But J ames never for 
a moment denied that Le Pere G-oriot has life, or that Madame 
Bovary has it, and his objection to the first is its lack of “ charm,” 
to the other both the absence of charm and the particular kind of 
life displayed in it. It is not the untruthfulness of Flaubert but 
his inhumanity that troubled James, and the problem was not how 
to reconcile “art” and “life,” but how to combine the “finer” 
kinds of life, the spiritually richer and graver, with a devotion to 
truth as rigorous as Flaubert's and a care for art as telling and 
decisive. 

Morris Roberts 

Connecticut College 


Atala, or the Love and Constancy of Two Savages in the Desert . 
Translated from the French of F. A. Chateaubriand by 
Caleb Bingham. Edited by William Leonard Schwartz. 
Stanford University Press, 1930. Pp. xii + 114. $2.00. 
Letters of Sarah Byng 0 shorn 1721-1773, from the Collection of 
the Hon. Mrs. McDonnel. Edited by John McClelland. 
Stanford University Press, 1930. Pp. xx + 148. $2.25. 

These two volumes are the first of a series styled The Stanford 
Miscellany to be issued under the general editorship of Professor 
Margery Baily, with the assistance of six consulting editors. The 
purpose and scope of the undertaking are indicated by the following 
words printed on the paper jackets of the books : “ They will afford 
direct acquaintance with minor classics and literary curiosities of 
the period — -works which are of great importance not only because 
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they show which way the wind blew in their day but because they 
serve to enrich onr knowledge of the strictly contemporary elements 
in the great artists of the period. The Miscellany will therefore 
include belles lettres , critical theory, historical sources, biography, 
philosophy and religion, educational systems and theories, and 
scientific discussion ; the period to be covered will be that in which 
reason and sentiment were consciously at odds, with what we call 
romanticism as a result — roughly, 1660-1830.” Since the series 
covers in large part the same field as that of the Facsimile Text 
Society, it seems advisable to distinguish between the purposes of 
the two undertakings. The aim of the Society is to issue such books 
as will prove a valuable aid to the researches of scholars, books that 
may not in themselves possess sufficient value to merit critical edi- 
tions, but which may furnish valuable evidence to scholarly investi- 
gation. Eor this reason much of the petulant criticism of Profes- 
sor Shafer (see The Bookman, Eeb., 1931) directed against the 
management of the Society is beside the point. The Society hopes 
to make accessible to scholars books that otherwise might always 
remain inaccessible because they possess no attractions for critical 
editors or bibliophiles. The Miscellany , on the other hand, would 
seem to appeal to the student rather than to the scholar. Unlike 
the Society, which reproduces books practically as they stand, this 
series modernizes the text, and supplies a brief introduction, 
selected bibliography, and scattered explanatory and textual notes, 
aids which are too circumscribed to be of much assistance to the 
scholar in the field, but which are quite adequate for the less spe- 
cialized student, if we may judge the whole series from the two 
volumes that have appeared. The edition of Bingham's translation 
of Atala puts in the hands of students who do not know French an 
important example of literary primitivism, a subject of constantly 
growing interest, which will receive thorough scholarly treatment 
in a history, soon, we hope, to issue from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The selection of this volume for publication should meet 
with wide approval. Perhaps the same may not be said of the sec- 
ond volume. There are so many other and better sources of infor- 
mation on all phases of life in the eighteenth century, from which 
the student can derive more satisfaction, that even the remote rela- 
tionship of Sarah to Dorothy Osborn seems hardly sufficient to 
justify the selection. In general the reviewer finds the letters 
neither interesting nor very informative. If they had existed only 
in manuscript form, the volume would be more justified, but since 
they had already been printed once, this argument is removed. 

The volumes are plainly bound in cloth of attractive colors, and 
printed on satisfactory though far from elegant paper. 

Washington University El CHARD F. J ONES 
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I/Influence du Naturalisme frangais en Belgique de 1875 d 1900 . 

Gustave Vanweleekhuyze^. Memoire couronne par 

l’Academie Eoyale. Bruxelles: La Eenaissance du Livre. 

1930. 339 + xii pp. 

The final chapter of this work may be read to advantage before 
the rest. It sums up the conclusions, based on a thorough examina- 
tion of discussion in Belgian periodicals and on analyses of novels 
and plays which show the influence of the naturalistic theories. 
The opening chapter sketches rapidly the rise of naturalism in 
France. The author argues that there never was, properly speak- 
ing, a naturalistic school: Zola’s followers accepted his theory of 
documentation while abandoning his pseudo-scientific experimental 
credo. “Les temperaments . . . l’emporterent sur les theories.” 
This remark is preeminently true of Belgium where the passionate 
discussion of naturalistic principles contributed largely to the 
renaissance of letters beginning about 1875. The tradition of the 
old Flemish painters paved the way for the new doctrines. 

En v6rit4, le naturalisme, loin de conduire ses adeptes k limitation 
servile des maitres frangais, allait §tre pour ceux-l& Toccasion de mieux 
s'affirmer dans des tendances profondes et irr4ductibles. II leur apparai- 
trait la formule libdratrice et non la s4c be et restrictive tbeorie. 

From 1874 to 1878 two Belgian periodicals, L’Art TJniversel and 
U Artiste — fused together in 1877 — championed vigorously the 
rising genre. Excerpts allow us to follow the evolution of the sense 
of the word naturalism as understood by the Belgians. It is first 
defined as “le culte emu, la mysterieuse intuition de la Nature,” 
and this conception is never completely lost from view. Charac- 
teristically the discussions are addressed to painters no less than to 
men of letters. Soon Ceard, Huysmans and Zola became regular 
contributors. Opposition began sharply in 1879 and a lively 
polemic ensued. Thus the public was aroused to interest in aes- 
thetic questions, for naturalism proved a cat-o’-nine-tails to general 
indifference. No aristocratic literary dogma, for which initiation 
would have been required, could have had the same effect. The 
staffs of most of the journals were divided in their views and both 
sides were presented in the same columns. Thus La Jeune Bel- 
gique, which assumed the leadership in the renovation of Belgian 
letters in 1881, had staff editors in both camps. If Max Waller 
was at first with the naturalists, Albert Giraud made large reserves 
and quickly turned to the Parnassian ideal of pure art for which 
the journal stood after 1884. The battle grew hotter after the 
publication of Camille Lemonnier’s Tin Male (1880) with its 
marked naturalistic tendencies already foreshadowed by the same 
author’s Sedan (1871). M. Vanwelkenhuyzen passes in review 
the entire production of Lemonnier who played in Belgium a role 
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analogous to that of Zola in France. Echoes from the critics, 
friendly and hostile, are quoted. The result of the survey points 
toward the indebtedness of Lemonnier to the French naturalists 
but at the same time makes clear his independence and essential 
originality. His ideal of art is always the “melange d’ideal et 
de reel.” The influence of Leon Cladel, of Daudet, and of the 
Goncourts was even more marked than that of Zola. 

About 1886 the “realisme sympathique” of the Russians and 
the “realisme imaginatif ” of the English began to supplant the 
French “notation scrupuleuse des choses exterieures.” But at 
the same time the theatre litre, w’hich had more success in Bruxelles 
than in Paris, popularized the naturalistic plays. Although both 
Lemonnier and Eekhoud published during the nineties novels with 
marked naturalistic traits — a fact which adds evidence, if any is 
needed, that they always followed their own temperaments rather 
than any school — naturalism, after 1890, is in full decline before 
the symbolist movement. 

Such, I believe, are the principal findings reached by the author 
in his wide and conscientious survey of his subject. He has 
marshaled into an admirably clear-cut presentation a mass of com- 
plicated detail and made a valuable contribution to the history of 
naturalism besides doing pioneer work in viewing the movement 
as seen through the Belgian temperament. 

Reed College BeNUAMIH M. WOODBRIDGE 


Balzac et la Femme etrangere . By I. Jarblum. Preface de M. 

Marcel BouTEROisr. Paris, Boccard, 1930. Pp. 290. 

Books on Balzac continue to pour in both from America (with 
two centers of production, Chicago and Princeton), and from 
France. This new contribution is very conscientiously written, 
and shows that the author is well informed and has expended a 
great deal of work on it. One could guess in every page that the 
author is a woman, even if it was not indicated in as many letters, 
and if one did not find remarks indicating that she would have pre- 
ferred Balzac to have found only good qualities in women. The 
various chapters are: La Juive, L’Allemande, L’Anglaise, LTtali- 
enne, L’Espagnole, La Polonaise, La Russe. Mile J arblum in each 
case recalls the women found in the various novels, and Balzac’s 
likes and dislikes. 

One can see that this study may be at times of real service. On 
the other hand, one does not see that Balzac was particularly 
original in the national traits he assigned to women. This must 
not be taken as a reproach. National characteristics had been ob- 
served before, and it was not with the relatively few travels under- 
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taken by Balzac that he could be expected to detect novelties. We 
learn that he disliked English women particularly, to the point 
of being unjust, and that he was very discreet in referring to Polish 
women, out of deference to Mme Hanska; also that Balzac drew 
on the English chiefly for the characters of old maids, and on the 
Germans for girls. The concluding chapters ( VIII-X) are at times 
a little irrelevant, and at times even surprising; for instance, one 
reads: “ Quelque paradoxal que cela puisse paraitre, il arrive a 
Balzac dans ses braves remarques d’attribuer un meme trait aux 
differentes nations . . . ” (p. 260). <e Paradoxal” — why? A 
woman is always a woman after all ; and she may, without surpris- 
ing us, be artful in Italy and in Germany too ; naive in Germany 
and Italy; prudent in Italy and Spain, energetic in Provence, 
Brittany, Montenegro, and Italy. 

There is a charming Preface by Mr. Bouteron. 

Albert Schine 

University of Pennsylvania 


Swinburne: A Nineteenth Century Hellene. By William E. Etjt- 
lastd. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1931. Pp. viii + 410. 21 s. 

Mr. Eutland’s introduction, “ The Hellenism of Some Modern 
Poets,” particularly interesting for its comments on Shelley, is fol- 
lowed by admirable criticism of Atalanta and Erechtheus . Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the scholarly treatment of the Meleager myth 
and of such vexatious questions as the relation of Atalanta to the 
poet’s personality and to Greek drama. Mr. Eutland sees in 
Erechtheus the most faithful representation in English of the spirit 
of Attic tragedy, a play attaining to “ an ethical intensity and a 
spiritual elevation not often equalled and perhaps never surpassed 
in o ( ur literature.” Valuable appendices contain originals and 
translations of source-material known to Swinburne, as well as 
translations of his Greek poems. 

A chapter on the Hellenistic poems is less satisfying. The author 
ignores Swinburne’s affinity with the primitive emotions which lie 
behind ancient literature. He does not mention, for example, A 
Nympholept ox The Witch-Mother . Is not Mr. Eutland’s Hellen- 
ism, as his remarks on Keats seem to indicate, the chastened Hel- 
lenism of a modern humanist? He protests against the traditional 
tendency to belittle the content of Swinburne’s poetry, but he does 
not write with sufficient detachment of Poems and Ballads . Must 
one still refer to the “hot sensuality” of Hermaphroditus and 
interpret Dolores (which most readers will continue to admire more 
than Athens: An Ode) as fustian? To prove the insincerity of 
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Swinburne's most famous poem, Mr. Butland triumphantly quotes 
a letter to Howell, in which the poet speaks of adding “ more jets 
of boiling and gushing infamy" to the “ poisonous fountain of 
Dolores " But surely a hen's cackle, however facetious, would not 
determine the quality of an egg. To mention another debatable 
question, Mr. Eutland, like Nicolson and Lafourcade, exaggerates 
the disingenuousness of Notes on Poems and Reviews . For the 
most part one would rather praise Mr. Rutland's erudition and 
insight than quarrel with his sense of critical values. The general 
excellence of his study makes more glaring occasional misprints, 
obvious misspellings, and infelicities like “except I" (p. 85), 
“ interpretated " (p. 146), “very divided" (p. 155), “Swinburne's 
best work is not so terribly difficult " (p. 249). Greater care would 
have prevented such blunders as that (p. 294) in which Hilton's 
celebrated parody, wrongly attributed to Calverley, is badly mis- 
quoted. Mr. Rutland, by the way, quotes too much, especially from 
Gosse. 

Swinburne: A Nineteenth Century Hellene is written with a 
modesty and a disarming candor which we do not expect from a 
young poet. Students will find it most interesting and valuable. 

The University of Kansas CLYDE K. HYDER 


R . L . Stevenson , A Study in French Influence. By Harriet 
Dorothea MacPherson. Publications of the Institute of 
French Studies, Inc. New York, 1930. Pp. 76. 

This pamphlet essay gives a pleasant enough introduction to 
the influence of France upon Robert Louis Stevenson. The first 
section, on Stevenson's relationship to France throughout his life — 
his various residences, friendships, and literary enthusiasms in 
France — is distinctly the more readable and valuable part of the 
study. The second section, on the French elements in Stevenson's 
works, is a little cumbered with pedantry of method without 
pedantry's virtue of exhaustiveness of treatment. The conclusion 
amounts to little more than that Stevenson's French contacts 
influenced him as a stylist — which is undoubtedly true. A great 
deal of the material given, though often interesting in itself, is 
partly irrelevant or at least has not been successfully related, to 
this conclusion. The gist of the book may be found in a passage 
from one of Stevenson's letters, to which Miss MacPherson gives 
hardly enough prominence : “ There is something, or seems to be 
something, in the very air of France that communicates the love 
of style. Precision, clarity, the cleanly and crafty employment of 
material, a grace in handling, apart from any value in the thought, 
5 
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seem to be acquired by the mere residence or, if not acquired, 
become at least the more appreciated. The air of Paris is aliye 
with this technical inspiration.” 

Aethtjb Kyle Davis, Jb. 

University of Virginia 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Matchless Orinda . By Philip Webster Souebs. (Har- 
vard Studies in English, Y.) Cambridge : The Harvard University 
Press, 1931. Pp. 326. Mr. Souers* book will focus attention upon 
a once-famous figure who is now, it is to be feared, no more than 
a melodious pseudonym to most readers. Not even the eighteenth 
century, though free of her name, seems to have read Katherine 
Philips extensively, since the last reprint before Saintsbury's, in 
1905, was in 1710. She has previously received only two critical 
appraisals, one by Gosse, in his Seventeenth Century Studies , and 
one by Saintsbury, in the second volume of his Caroline Poets . 
Orinda’s contemporary fame, her long neglect, and her position as 
the first poetess of our language, all demanded that she should be 
reappraised. 

In general the biographical and historical portions of Mr. Souers* 
book are excellent. They deal thoroughly and soundly with 
Orinda^s family connections, her childhood and marriage, the 
uneventful Welsh years, and the brief period of glory in Ireland 
and after. Genealogical records have been combed for every per- 
tinent item, and the external record is skilfully woven with the 
shadowy revelations of the poems. Mr. Souers has done par- 
ticularly good work in tracing the chronology of the various 
friendships, and the relations with Sir Charles Cottrell. His 
identification of “ Calanthe ” with Lucasia in the Orinda- 
Poliarchus correspondence clears up several points otherwise 
obscure. In tracing her literary affiliations he does pioneer service 
in demonstrating her indebtedness to the courtly Platonist, 
Cartwright, and he rightly insists on her importance as a literary 
link between the Caroline era and the Eestoration. 

The controversial and critical portions of the book are not equal 
in value to the rest. Indecisiveness of method in presentation often 
obscures his point. In his discussion, for instance, of the “ famous 
Society of Friendship ”, he seems to vacillate between believing 
that the society did exist and was recognized by Orinda's con- 
temporaries, and that it did not and was not. After long dis- 
cussion, he concludes that “ nothing definite can be asserted about 
it P The same indecisiveness appears in his appraisal of Orinda’s 
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personality. Like Gosse, he uneasily suspects mawkishness under 
the austere excess of her tributes to the noble passion of friendship, 
and consequently he fails to get a clear perspective on the epoch- 
making social and literary experiment that Orinda was performing. 
Few women had spoken articulately at all before her, and no woman 
had dreamed of speaking of her exclusively feminine experience, 
from the very center of the feminine world. Orinda had a narrow 
talent, but she had a noble independence in claiming for women 
the right to a separate existence in the world of literature. In the 
chapter on Orinda^s poetry it is to be regretted that the appraisal 
of her lyric gift should merely ring the changes on Mr. Saintsbury’s 
“ ineffable lost cadence ”, and should find no other illustrations of 
it than those Mr. Saintsbury used. 

The typography of the book is worthy of the distinguished press 
which publishes it. The documentation is also all that could be 
desired, except that the bibliography can be objected to on the 
grounds of unnecessary elaboration, and a curious inclusion, here 
and there, of Widener Library call-numbers. 

K. C. BALDEESTOST 

Wellesley College 


Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson . By A. Boskee. 
Groningen, The Hague: Wolters, 1930. Pp. x+294. 5.90 fi. 

There is need of a fresh survey of this field, and Mr. Bosker, who 
has read widely and attentively and has by no means confined 
himself to the obvious, has done much towards supplying the need. 
He quotes not a few noteworthy passages that are not generally 
cited and considers in some detail such minor figures as William 
Cooke, Percival Stockdale, H. J. Pye, James Harris, William 
Mason, Hugh Blair, Thomas Twining, John Hoole, William Bel- 
sham, William Hayley, John Aikin, John Pinkerton. Further- 
more, he is looking for the right things: he has chapters on 
universality, imitation, the gsnres , “ Rationalism,” “Disbelief in 
Authority; Influence of Science,” “The Growth of the Sense of 
Historical Relativity,” “ The Permanent Element in Art; Scientific 
Criticism,” “ Textual Criticism.” Unfortunately his discussion of 
these topics is not sufficiently searching and he has failed to make 
any real synthesis in his own mind of the baffling, contradictory 
opinions and elements which make his subject so difficult and so 
fascinating.. As a result, he writes on page 3 that the rules “were 
no longer looked upon as guiding principles for the poePs art but 
rather as inexorable laws,” and on page 19, “the belief in the 
infallibility of the rules had been greatly shaken, even in the 
hey-day of neo-classicism ” The inadequacy of his understanding 
of the period is shown in his emphasis on “ the cold intellectualism 
of the Augustan Age” and in his remark (p. vii), “Reason and 
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correctness . . . had . . . long been considered by the critics as the 
sole arbiters of literary merit.” He seeems not sufficiently to 
realize the difference between what men thought they believed and 
the creed by which they mainly lived and wrote, and he fails to 
show how unaware writers often were of the implications of their 
assertions. These defects would have been avoided, at least in part, 
if Mr. Bosker had been familiar with the work of such American 
writers as Lovejoy, Crane, McKillop, P. Kaufman, and R. P. 
Jones. Of the Critical and Monthly' Reviews, London , European, 
and Gentlemans Magazines he has inevitably made but little use — 
which suggests how much of simple spade work as well as of sensi- 
tive, discriminating analysis remains to be done before a really 
authoritative treatise on eighteenth century criticism can be written. 
In the meantime, Mr. Bosker’s carefully-indexed book will serve as 
a quarry, a guide, and a suggestive essay for students of romanticism 
and for all who are engaged in disentangling the confused skein of 
eighteenth century thought. 

E. n. H. 


Der Nachruhm Herricics und Wallers (Kblner Anglistische 
Arbeiten, Dreizehnter Band). By Netty Roeckerath. Leipzig: 
B. Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. 116. 9 M. This study is quite inade- 
quate since even the more obvious sources of critical comment are 
neglected and significant criticisms by many such figures as Pope, 
“ Tremendous” Dennis, and Joseph Warton (comments which 
often do not fit into the picture presented) are wholly overlooked. 

The problems arising from such a study are left untouched. 
There is no mention that in the criticism of Gildon and Dennis 
Waller stood as a central figure about whom the battle of ancients 
vs . moderns raged. There is no attempt to connect Herrick with 
the lyric revival. There is no attempt to show how the early 
eighteenth century tried to define the unique element in the versi- 
fication of Waller. The fact that the glory of Waller as “ the first 
refiner of our language was as often as not attributed to Dryden, 
is not touched upon. The extent to which Waller’s poems were 
imitated and set to music is not suggested, although music for two 
of the songs was published in early volumes of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. The varying reputation of Waller’s divine and secular 
poems is not dwelt upon, although the eighteenth century carefully 
distinguished them. 

Ebward Niles Hooker 

Baltimore 
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British Classical Authors, originally selected by L. Herrig, 
revised and edited by Mas Foes ter. Braunschweig: George 
Westermann, 1930. Pp. xs + 310 + 51. This German anthology 
of British and American authors from Spenser to Shaw has now 
reached its eightieth anniversary and its hundredth edition. Con- 
siderably more than half of it is given to the nineteenth century. 
Except for including five colored maps and selections from Locke, 
Shaftesbury, Fielding, Darwin, and Harte it does not differ 
materially from an American college anthology. 

J. Q. WOLF, JR. 

Q-oucher College 


Anne de Marquets , poetesse religieuse du XYI e siecle (Diss., 
Catholic Univ. of America) . Par Soetjr Mary Hilarine Seiler, 
C. D. P. Washington, D. C.: PUniversite Catholique d’Amerique, 
1931. Pp. xix -f- 143. This doctoral dissertation in French is to 
be commended, in the first place, because on the title page it avoids 
the expression “doctorat es philosophies which was used in a 
recent similar publication of the Catholic University of America. 
It deserves credit, secondly, because it is a conscientious and 
thorough study of a poetess who, though of meagre literary worth, 
yet represents a little known aspect of Catholic humanism in the 
sixteenth century. The eight chapters of the work treat the bio- 
graphy and education of Sister Anne, her religious vocation, her 
relations with Dorat, Ronsard, and especially Claude d’Espence, 
her Sonets and Pasquins , which are concisely analysed, and lastly 
certain similarities between her productions and those of the 
Pleiade. In spite of the mediocrity of most of the poems dis- 
cussed, this study is interesting because of the light it throws upon 
the intellectual life in a Dominican convent (Poissy) during the 
Renaissance and the extent to which the literary innovations of 
the period were accepted in this special milieu. The bibliography 
and index seem to be complete, and bear witness to the painstaking 
labor of the author. Unfortunately, the proof reading seems to 
have been much less careful ; but too much must not be expected of 
a text in French printed on this side of the Atlantic. 

University of Oregon CHANDLER B. BEALL 


Lullabies: an Anthology . Edited by F. E. Btjdd. London: The 
Scholartis Press, 1930. Pp. viii + 128. 6 $ . This pleasant collec- 
tion consists of 65 cradle songs, ranging in time from the early 
fourteenth century (the “oldest extant example") to the year 
1900, and is preceded by an introductory essay developing the 
idea that the lullabies are usually expressions of that elegiac feeling, 
“the taste for melancholy brooding," which, according to the 
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author, is the least changeable trait of English literature. Though 
the texts have been carefully edited, the volume offers nothing of 
especial interest to the scholar, and will make him wish again 
for the work that we still wholly lack — a careful study of the 
lullaby in the period when it was living as a form of song, and 
especially in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Its 
relations with the nativity-carol, the song of the girl deserted 
by her lover, and other modes of popular song offer an attractive 
and useful field of inquiry which some enterprising young scholars 
should proceed to cultivate. 

Princeton University 


MORRIS W. CROLL 


Representative British Dramas: Victorian and Modern . New 
Revised Edition . Edited by Montrose J. Moses. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1931. Pp. xvi + 996. The revised edition of this 
valuable anthology adds plays by Somerset Maugham, Clemence 
Dane, Noel Coward, C. K. Munro, and Allan Monkhouse, in place 
of those by Tennyson, Masefield, and Colum. 

Elizabethan Dramatists Other than Shakespeare. Edited by E. 
H. C. Oliphant. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1931. Pp. xiii + 
1511. $4.25. A reissue, without the Shakespeare plays, of Pro- 
fessor Oliphanffs Shakespeare and his Fellow Dramatists, noticed 
in this journal for March, 1930. 

Shakespeare 9 s Hamlet: The First Quarto, 1608. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 6 + sigs. [A], 
B — I*. $4.00. Through a collotype reproduction, made with the 
greatest care by Max Jaffe of Yienna from photostats supplied by 
the Huntington Library, this important text, only two known 
copies of which are extant, now becomes available to scholars 
everywhere. H s 


Thomas Fuller. Selections. With Essays by Charles Lamb , 
Leslie Stephen, Etc. With an Introduction by E. K. Broadtts. 
Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. xvi + 206. With its portrait 
and facsimile reproductions of the title pages, and its care to 
reproduce the typography and arrangement of the original vol um es, 
this collection is an excellent effort to * cream 9 Fuller for under- 
graduates. The extracts are representative of his whole work on 
a scale which assigns forty-five pages to The Holy and The Profane 
State, and two pages to Good Thoughts in Worse Times . 

University of California 


MEEEITT T. HUGHES 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GERMAN 

Balthasar, Hans TTrs. — Gesehichte des 
eschatologischen Problems in der modernen 
deutschen Literatur. Diss. Zurich: 1930. 
viii, 221 pp. 

Barthel, Helene. — Der Emmentaler Bauer 
bei Jeremias Gotthelf. Diss. Munster: 
1931. v, 147 pp. 

Bauerhorst, Kurt. — Der Geniebegriff, seine 
Entwicklung und seine Formen unter be- 
sondrer Berucksichtigung des Goetheschen 
Standpunktes. Diss. Breslau: 1930. viii, 
85 pp. 

Baum, Vicki. — Der Weg. Ed. by Erwin T. 
Mohme. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1931. 
xii, 100 pp. $1.10. 

Bell, C. H. — Peasant Life in old German 
Epics. Meier Helmbrecht and Der arme 
Heinrich translated from the Middle High 
German. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1931. 184 pp. $3.00. 

Bergmann, A. H. A. — Die Glaubwiirdigkeit 
der Zeugnisse fur den Lebensgang und 
Charakter Chr. Dietrich Grabbes. [Diss. Teil- 
druck.] Leipzig: 1930. 155 pp. 

Blankenagel, John C. — The Dramas of 
Heinrich von Kleist. A Biographical and 
Critical Study. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1931. xii, 261 pp. $3.00. 

Blomker, Friedr. — Das Verhaltnis von 
Biiirgers lyrischer und episch-lyrischer Dicht- 
ung zur englischen Literatur. Diss. 
Munster: 1930. 84 pp. 

Box, Heinrich. — Kleists politische Anschau- 
ungen. Diss. Hamburg : Advent- Ver lag, 
1930. 70 pp. 

Bohne, Friedr. — Wilhelm Busch und der 
Geist seiner Zeit. Diss. Leipzig. Jena: 
Vopelius, 1931. 86 pp. 

Boner, Georgette. — Arthur Schnitzlers 
Frauengestalten. Diss. Zurich: 1930. 118pp. 

Brandes, geb. Schlee, Anna. — Adele Schop- 
enhauer in den geistigen Beziehungen zu 
ihrer Zeit. (Diss. Frankfurt, Teildruck). 
Gelnhausen: Kalbfleisch, 1930. 127 pp. 

Briischweiler, Albert. — Die Dichtung der 
deutschen Schweiz und der Weltkrieg ( S.-A. 
aus Ruehti, Jacob: Gesehichte der Schweiz 
wahrend des Weltkrieges 1914-1919). Bern: 
JIaupt, 1930. 104 pp. 

Bruns, Theodor. — Peter Rosegger. Unter- 
suchungen iiber seine Erzahlungstechnik. 
Diss. Munster: 1930. 107 pp. 

Biirgisser, Hanns. — Johann Peter Hebei als 
Erzdhler. Diss. Teildruck, Zurich: 1929. 
iv, 55 pp. 

Burkhard, Werner. — Christoph von Grim- 
melshausen. Das Wirklichkeitserlebnis in 


seinem Werk und der barocke Mensch. Diss. 
Zurich: 1929. ii, 57 pp. 

Busse, Adolf, and Dexter, Elise. — Aus deut- 
schen Blattern. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1931. xi, 179 pp. $1.35. 

Chotzen, Th. M. — Primitieve Keltistiek in 
de Nederlanden. Openbare les. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1931. 58 pp. 1.50 Gld. 

Dalhauser, Elsa-Maria. — Der barocke 
Kleinroman “ Don Francesco und Angelica,” 
Hamburg 1667. (Diss. Freiburg, Schweiz). 
(Munster i. W.: Helios-Verl. 1931). 82 pp. 

Desalm, Elli. — E. T. A. Hoffmann und das 
Groteske. (Diss. Bonn) . Remscheid: Krumm, 

1930. 75 pp. 

Deutsche Literatur. — Sammlung literar- 
ischer Kunst- und Kulturdenkmaler in Ent- 
wicklungsreihen, hrsg. von Heinz Kinder- 
mann. Reihe Realistik des Spatmittelalters, 
Bd. 3, Heinrich Wittenweilers Ring, hrsg. 
von Edmund Wiessner; Reihe Reformation, 
2. Bd., Die Sturmtruppen der Reformation, 
Ausgewahlte Flugschriften der Jahre 1520- 
25, hrsg. von Arnold E. Berger ; Reihe Deut- 
sche Selbstzeugnisse, 4. Bd., Aus dem Zeit- 
alter des Humanismus und des Reformation, 
hrsg. von Marianne Beyer-Frohlich ; Reihe * 
Bar-oek, Barockdrama, 2. Bd., Das Ordens- 
drama, 3. Bd., Das Schauspiel der Wander- 
buhne, hrsg. von Willi Flemming; Reihe 
Aufklarung, 2. Bd., Das Weltbild der deut- 
schen Aufklarung, 4. Bd., Vorboten der 
biirgerlichen Kultur, hrsg. von F. Briigge- 
mann; Reihe Romantik, 3. Bd., Kunst- 
anschauung der Friihromantik, hrsg. von 
Andreas Muller, 4. Bd., Lebenskunst, hrsg. 
von Paul Kluckhohn; 16. Bd., Neue Wege 
der Erzahlung, hrsg. von Andreas Muller; 
Reihe Politische Dichtung, Der oster- 
reichische Vormarz, hrsg. von Otto Rommel; 

6. Bd., Dem neuen Reich entgegen, hrsg. von 
Helene Adolf. Leipzig: Reclam, 1930, 1931. 

Deventer, Maria. — Freiligraths Fragmente. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Dichters und 
seines Schaffers. Diss. Munster. Quaken- 
binlck: Kleinert, 1931. viii, 103 pp. 

Diehm, Friedr. — Luther als Kenner deut- 
schen Volksbrauchs und deutscher Volks- 
iiberlieferung. Diss. Giessen: 1931. 76 pp. 

Diener, Gottfried. — Die Nacht in der deut- 
schen Dichtung von Herder bis zur Romantik. 
(Diss. Wurzburg ) . Bamberg : St. Otto- Verl., 

1931. 58 pp. 

Dietz, Max A. — Goethes Zahnleiden und 
Zahnarzte. Diss. Wurzburg: 1931. 24 pp. 

Egli, Martha. — Benennungsmotive bei 
Pflanzen an schweizer deutschen Pflanzen- 
namen untersucht. Diss. Zurich: 1930. iv, 

161 pp. 

Erdmann, Erwin. — Die Glockensagen. Diss. 
Koln: 1931. 

Fischer, Kurt. — Seelisches Erleben in F. 
M. Klingers Sturm und Drang. (Werk und 
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Personlichkeit 1774-76). Diss. Gottingen. 
Grone {Kr. Gottingen) : Schbnhiitte, 1930. 
199 pp. 

Fleischhauer, Hellmut. — Theodor Hell 
(Winkler) und seine Tatigkeit als Journal- 
leiter, Herausgeber, tibersetzer und am 
Theater. Diss. Munchen : 1931. 123 pp. 

Folwartschny, Helmut. — Friedrich Schle- 
gels Verhaltnis zur Philosophic. Ein Beitrag 
zur deutschen Geistesgeschichte im Ausgang 
des 18. Jh. Diss. Breslau: 1930. 159 pp. 

Gaede, Werner. — Goethes Torquato Tasso 
im Urteil von. Mit- und Nachwelt. (Diss. 
Munchen). Essen: National-Zeitung, 1931. 
84 pp. 

Gander, Jacob. — Die Auffassung der Liebe 
in Philipp von Zesens “ Adriatischer Rose- 
mund ” ( 1645 ) . Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Romans im 17. Jh. Diss. Freiburg , 
Schweiz: 1930. 64 pp. 

Gerz, Alfred. — Rolle und Funktion der 
epischen Vorausdeutung im mhd. Epos. Diss. 
Teildruck. Frankfurt: 1930. 36 pp. 

Gogler, Maria. — Die padagogischen An- 
schauungen der Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
baeh. Diss. Tubingen: 1931. 101 pp. 

Gotte, Alfons. — Studien zum Leben und 
dramatischen Werke des St. Galler Kanzlei- 
substituten Josua Wetter ( 1622-1656 ) . Diss. 
Freiburg {Schweiz) : 1931. x, 85 pp. 

Grossmann, Heinr.-— Die Orts- und Flur- 
namen der Gemeinde Hongg und ihre Be- 
deutung fur Geschichte und Geographie von 
Landwirtschaft, Forstwirtschaft und Be- 
siedelung der Gemeinde. ( Mitteilungen d. 
ortsgeschiehtlichen Komm. Hongg, No, 3). 
Hongg: Ortsgeschichtl. Komm., 1931. 43 pp. 

Grootaers, L., en J. Grauls. — Klankleer van 
het Hasseltsch dialect. Door de Koninklijke 
Vlaamsche Academie met goud bekroond. 
Leuven: Vlaamsche Drukkerij, N. V. 1930. 
viii, 196 pp. 37.50 Belg. Frcs. 

Grote, Gertrud. — Die Erzahlungskunst 
Rxcarda Huchs und ihr Verhaltnis zur Er- 
z’ahlungskunst des 19. Jh. Diss. Munchen j: 
1931. 195 pp. 

Giinther, Johannes. — Die Minneparodie bei 
Neidhart. (Diss. Jena). Halle: Klinz, 1931. 
54 pp. 

Gundolf, Friedrich. — Annette von Droste- 
Hlilshoff. Vortrag. (Fur die Mitglieder der 
Maximilian-Ges. zu Neujahr 1931). Berlin - 
Sohbneberg: Maximilian Ges. (1931). 49 

pp. 4°. 

Gttntli, Lucie. — Goethezeit und Katholizis- 
mus im Werk Ida Hahn-Hahns. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geistesgeschichte des 19. Jh. (Diss. 
Freiburg, Schweiz). ( Munster i. W.: Helios- 
Verl. 1931). 97 pp. 

Hacker, Wilh. — Timm Krogers Bekenntnis- 
dichtung “ Dem unbekannten Gotti ” (Diss. 
Marburg). Urach: Buhler, 1930. 157 pp. 


Hallenbarter, Leo. — Das Wallis im Lichte 
der deutschen Literatur. Vevey: Sauberlin 
& Pfeiffer, 1930. 15 pp. 

Heckel, Adolf. — Goethes Kindheit. Diss. 
Erlangen. NiLrnberg: Groschner, 1931. 67 pp. 

Hecker, Jutta. — Das Symbol der blauen 
Blume im Zusammenhang mit der Blumen- 
symbolik der Romantik. Diss. Munchen: 
1931. 91 pp. 

Heimann, Erhard. — Tristan and Isolde in 
der neuzeitlichen Literatur. Diss. Rostock: 
1930. xii, 139 pp. 

Heinemann, Albrecht. — Die Schauspielerin. 
Dramen-Fragment von Friedrich Hebbel. 
Eckemforde: Schwensen, 1931. v, 57 pp. 

Hellbach, Hans Dietrich. — Die Freundes- 
liebe in der deutschen Literatur. Diss. Leip- 
zig: W. Hellbach, 1931. 192 pp. 

Hempel, Georg. — Heinrich von Kleists Her- 
mannsschlacht. Diss. Erlangen. Chemnitz: 
Schloss-Druckerei, 1931. 140 pp. 

Herrmann, Ferd. — Modische Erscheinungen 
im heutigen Deutsch. (Diss. Heidelberg). 
Bielefeld: Rennebohm & Hausknecht, 1931. 
84 pp. 

Hessenberg, Gertrud. — Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer in seinen Brief en. Diss. Frankfurt: 

1930. 55 pp. 

Honncher, Ellen. — Entwicklungs-Not- 
wendiges in Stifters Schaffen. Untersucht 
an drei Novellen der Fruhzeit und deren 
Fassungen. (Leipzig Diss). Dresden: 
Rohner, 1930. vi, 132 pp. 

Hottges, Valerie. — Die Sage vom Riesen- 
spielzeug. Diss. Kbln: 1931. 

Hofacker, Erich. — Great German Dramas 
Retold. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 

1931. viii, 167 pp. $1.00. 

Hofmann, Erich. — Der Meistersinger Mar- 
tin Maier. Diss. Grief swald: 1930. Ill pp. 

Huhle, Ilse. — Jean Pauls Humoristen. 
Leipzig: Triltsch (1931). 151 pp. 

Imhoof, Walter. — Der “ Europamxide ” in 
der deutschen Erzahlungsliteratur. Diss. 
Teildruck. Zurich: 1929. iv, 67 pp. 

Jollos, Nadia. — Das Werk Friedrich Huchs. 
Diss. Zurich: 1930. viii, 92 pp. 

Joseph, Albrecht. — Oden des Horaz in deut- 
schen tibersetzungen aus dem 17. Jh. Ein 
Beitrag zur Analyse des barocken Sprach- 
stils. (Diss. Munchen). Rottach am Tegem- 
see: Uhlschmid, 1930. 244 pp. M. 6. 

Junghans, Hans-Martin. — Studien zum 
Meistersinger Jorg Schiller. Diss. Greifs - 
wald: Adler, 1931. 113 pp. 

Kluckhohn, PauL — Die Auffassung der 
Liebe in der Literatur des 18. Jhs. und in 
der deutschen Romantik. 2. Aufl. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1931. xiv, 640 pp. M. 16. 

Kohlmeyer, Otto. — Wilhelm Raabe als Er- 
zieher. Bodenstandige Personlichkeitsbil- 
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dung. Magdeburg : Lichtenberg &> Bulling. 
1931. 228 pp. M. 5.50. 

Kiirsten, Otto. — Die Thiiringer Mundarten. 
[Thiiringer Heimatschriften. Reihe 2 : 
Kulturkunde. Aus : Thuringer Monatshefte. 
Jg, 7. 1930, H. 8], Flarchheim: Verl. d. 
Thiiring. Monatshefte, 1930. 18 pp. 60 Pf. 

Martin, Bernhard Friedrich. — Christian 
Morgensterns Dichtungen nach ihren mys- 
tischen Elementen (Diss. Miinchen). [For- 
schungen zur neueren Literaturgesehichte, 
63]. Weimar : Duncker, 1931. 96 pp. 

M. 5,40. 

Menck, Hans Friedr.— Der Musiker im 
Roman. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
vorromantisdhen Erzahlungsliteratur. [Bei- 
trage z. neueren Literaturgesch. H. 18]. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. viii, 127 pp. 
M. 6.50. 

Miinch, Ilse. — Die Tragik in Drama und 
Personlichkeit Franz Grillparzers. [Neue 
Forschung, ll.j Berlin: Junker & Dtinn- 
haupt, 1931. 174 pp. 4°. M. 8.50. 

Rohl, Hans. — Worterbuch zur deutschen 
Literatur. 2., vollig neu hearb. u. verm. Aufl. 
[Teubners kleine Fachworterbueher. 14]. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. vii, 279 pp. M. 6.8o! 

Schatzle, Arthur. — Das dramatische Ele- 
ment in den Novellen Anzengrubers. Diss. 
Tubingen. Stuttgart: Steiner, 1930. 67 pp. 

Schlosser, Rainer. — Struensee in der deut- 
schen Literatur (Aus: Altonaische Zs. f. 
Gesch. u. Heimatkunde, Bd. 1]. Altona: 
Lorenzen, 1931. iv, 177 pp. M. 3.75. 

Schmitt, Alfred. — Akzent und Diph- 
thongierung. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. vii, 
137 pp. M. 4.50. 

Schon, Friedr. — Geschichte der deutschen 
Mundartdichtung. Tl. 3. Die ausserreichs- 
deutsche Mundartdichtung in Europa. Die 
Mundartdichtung in bsterreich und den 
ehemaligen 6sterr.-ungar. Landen, in d. 
Schweiz, in Luxemburg. Freiburg i, B.: 
Fehsenfeld in Komm., 1931. vii, 191 pp. 

Spohr, Georg Ludwig Heinrich. — Georg 
Ludwig Heinrich Spohrs und Conrad Heu- 
singers Fehde liber Heusingers Gedicht 
“ Lessings Tod/' Hrsg. von Heinr. Mack. 
Mit Stammtafel Spohr und Heusinger. [Ver- 
offentl. d. Braunschw. Genealog. Abends zum 
Goethe-Lessing-Jahre 1929. Hr. 2]. Leipzig: 
Degener & Co., 1931. 32 pp. M. 2.50. 

Stadelmann.— -Die Brief© Johann Karl Wil- 
helm Stadelmanns an Goethe. Hrsg v. Max 
Hecker. [Schriften der Stadelmann-Gesell- 
schaft, Bd. 12]. Leipzig: 1931. 27 pp. 

Stammler, W olfgang. — Apostelgeschichte 
27 in nautischer Beleuchtung und die ost 
deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, 
und Luthers Lehre vom unfreien Willen von 
Rudolf Hermann. [Greifswalder Studien zur 
Lutherforschung und neuzeitl. Geistesgesch. 
4]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1931. 38 pp. M. 3. 


FRENCH 

Albalat, A. — Trente ans de Quartier latin. 
Paris: MalfSre, 1930. 191 pp. Fr. 12. 

AubignS, d\ — Les Tragiques, 4d. G. Mon- 
gr4dien. Paris: Gamier, 1931. xlvi + 291 
pp. Fr. 9. 

Ayne, L. — Rabelais, professeur de gaiety. 
Paris: Bernardin-B4chet, 1930. 80 pp. 

Bailly, A. — Maeterlinck. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1931. 215 pp. Fr. 15. 

Balzac.— Le Medecin de campagne, Sd. M. 
Allem. Paris: Gamier, 1931. xxix -j- 371 
pp. Fr. 9. 

Barriere, M. — Essai sur Tart du roman. 
Paris: Champion, 1931. 110 pp. Fr. 8. 

Batiffol, L. — Le Louvre sous Henri IV et 
Louis XIII. La vie de la Cour de Fr. au 
XVIIes. Paris: Calmann-Levy, 1930. 236 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Baudelaire. — L’Art romantique, 6d. E. 
Raynaud. Paris: Gamier, 1931. 420 pp. 

Fr. 9. 

Beau de Lomdnie. — Les Demeures de 
Chateaubriand. Paris: Eds. des Portiques, 
1930. 189 pp. Fr. 15. 

RSrenger, H. — Chateaubriand, heros de 
l’aventure romantique. Paris : Hachette, 

1930. 264 pp. 

Beuchat, Ch. — E. Rod et le cosmopolitism©. 
Paris: Champion, 1930. 331 pp. Fr. 40. 

(Bibl. de la R. L. C.) 

Bidet, F. — Stendhal. Paris : Le Soudier, 

1931. 60 pp. Fr. 9. 

Bouvier, J. B. — Du romantisme a Geneve, 
essai sur l’hist. intellectuelle de la Restaura- 
tion. Paris: Attinger, 1930. 117 pp. Fr. 

3.50. 

Brant ome. — Dames galantes, 6d. R. Vfcze. 
Paris: Briffaut, 1930. 312 pp. 

Vies des dames gal., 4d. J. Lescar. 

Paris: France-Edition, 1931. 192 pp. Fr. 

7.50. 

Calot, Michon et Angoulevent. — L’Art du 
livre en Fr. des origines k nos jours. Pams: 
Delagrave, 1931. xvi + 302 pp. 

Calvet, J. — Le Renouveau catholique dans 
la litt. contemporaine. Paris: Lanore, 1931. 
399 on. 

Carco, F. — Le roman de Villon. Paris: 
Tr&nois, 1930. 243 pp. 

Carias, L. — Anatole France. Paris : Rieder, 
1931. 156 pp. Fr. 25. 

Catalogue des livres et ms. du fonds 
dauphinois de la bibl. municipale de Grenoble, 
publ. p. L. Royer. T. 6, Grenoble: Allier, 
1929. ix 4* 331 pp. 

Constant, B. — Adolphe. Pref. de P. Bourget. 
Paris: Plon, 1931. 251 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Decalogne, P. — Montaigne, professeur 
d’optimisme. Paris : Bernardin-Bechet, 1930. 
80 pp. Fr. 3. 
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Denarques, E. — Mirabeau, professeur d’elo- 
quence. Paris: Bernardin-Bechet, 1930. 80 
pp. Fr. 5. 

Descartes. — Diseours de la m4thode suivi 
des Passions de r&me, 6d. P. Gaxotte. Paris : 
Cit§ des livres, 1931. 289 pp. 

D oilmans, E. — Le Col d’Organdi, 4d. P. 
Ortiz. Pr4f. de Jean de Pierrefeu. 311 pp. 

Du Bellay, Pontus, Belleau, Jodelle, Baif. — 
Choix de poesies, ed. M. Formont. Paris: 
Lemerre, 1931. 253 pp. Fr. 10. 

Duffoer, J. — I/CEuvre de M. Proust. Etude 
m4dico-psychologique. Diss. Paris: Le- 
grand, 1931. 63 pp, 

Duffo, abb4 Fr. — Un voyage en Italie au 
XVII e s. Les voyages litt£raires. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1930. 172 pp. 

Dumont-Wilden, L. — La Vie de B. Con- 
stant. 2e 4d. Paris: Gallimard, 1930. 224 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Dupouy, A. — Carmen de M4rim4e. Paris: 
Malf£re, 1930. 159 pp. Fr. 9. 

Faguet, E. — Hist, de la poSsie fr. de la 
Renaissance au Romantisme. V. Nicolas 
Boileau. Paris: Boivin, 1931. 343 pp. Fr. 15. 

Flaubert. — Trois contes, 4d. E. Plon. 
Paris: Piazza, 1931. 216 pp. 

Fua, A. — France, ta lumi&re palit (le 
Roman et le theatre en p4ril). Paris: 
Revue mondiale, 1930. 205 pp. Fr. 12. 

Giraud, V. — La vie romanesque de Chateau- 
briand. Paris: CEuvres repr., 1931. 196 pp. 
Fr. 9. 

Hdrelle, G. — Les Theatres ruraux en Fr. 
depuis le XlVe s. Paris: Champion, 1930. 
24 pp. 

Hinrichs, M. S. — Etudes sur le cours 
familier de literature de Lamartine. Diss. 
Strasbourg: Universitaires de S., 1930. 

146 pp. 

Jones, W. P. — The Pastourelle, a study of 
the origins; and tradition of a lyric type. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. ix 
4- 243 pp. 

Lahontan, Baron de. — Dialogues curieux 
entre hauteur et un sauvage de bon sens qui 
a voyag4 et MSmoires de TAmSrique Septen- 
trionale, £d. G. Chinard. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1931. 271 pp. $4.00. 

Lanson, G. — Le Marquis de Vauvenargues. 
Paris: Hachette, 1930. x -f- 222 pp. 

Larbaud, V. — Paul Valdry. Paris: Alcan, 
1931. 123 pp. 

Lasserre, E. — Manon Lescaut, de l’abbg 
Pr4vost. Paris: Malf&re, 1931. 163 pp. 

Lebel, R, — Hist, de la litt. coloniale en 
France. Paris: Larose, 1931. 236 pp. 

Lefevre, F. — Entretiens sur J. K. Huys- 
mans. Paris: Horizons de Fr., 1931. 227 pp. 

Leroy, M. — Descartes social, Paris: Vrin, 
1931. xxxix + 74 pp. 


Lhermet, J. — Pascal et la Bible. Paris: 
Vrin, 1931. 709 pp. Fr. 60. 

Lima-Barbosa. — Lamartine secretaire 
d’ambassade. Paris: Blanchard, 1931. 58 

pp. Fr. 6. 

Louwyck, J.-H. — La nouvelle epop4, ed. 
H. M. and A.-J. Dickman. Introd. by L. 
Cons. Boston: Heath, 1931. xiii -{- 214 pp. 

Magne, E. — Voiture et l 5 H6tel de Ram- 
bouillet, nouv. 4d. corrig. et augments. 
Paris: Emile-Paul, 1930. viii 4- 406 pp. 
Fr. 18. 

Margueritte, P. et V. — Poum, 4d. Roux et 
Woodhouse. Boston: Heath, 1931. ix 4- 
192 pp. 

Martin Saint-Rend. — -V. Hugo et la Legende 
des siScles. Paris: Etudes po4tiques, 1931. 
136 pp. Fr. 15. 

MerimSe, P. — Etudes anglo-am^ricaines, 
4d. G. Connes. Paris: Champion, 1930. xxxv 
4* 335 pp. 

Michaut, G. — L’Evolution litt. du moven 
age fr. Paris: Croville-Morant, 1931. viii 
-f 94 pp. Fr. 6. 

Montaigne. — Essais, Livre I, Chap. I-LVH, 
4d. J. Plattard. 2 vol. Paris: Roches, 1931. 
xxiv -f 233 + 299 pp. Fr. 42. 

Musset, Pellisson et Vigen. — Glossaire des 
patois et des parlers de bAunis et de 
Saintonge. T II. La Rochelle: Masson, 1931. 
xxiii + 659 pp. Fr. 40. 

Plattard, J. — Une figure de premier plan 
dans nos Lettres de la Renaissance : Agrippa 
d’AubignA Paris: Boivin, 1931. vi + 143 
pp. Fr. 12. 

Poirier, A. — Les Id4es artistiques de 
Chateaubriand. Paris: Presses univ., 1931. 
462 pp. Fr. 45. 

Les notes critiques d’Avramiotti sur 

le voyage en Gr£ee de Chateaubriand. Ibid., 
1931. 110 pp. Fr. 20. 

Pujarniscle, E. — PhilomSne ou de la Litt. 
coloniale. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1931. 200 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Read, W, A. — Louisiana-French. Baton 
Rouge: La. State Univ. Press, 1931. xxiv 
4- 253 pp. 

Rimbaud, A. — Lettres (1870-75), £d. J.-M. 
Carre. Paris: Gallimard, 1931. 237 pp. 

Riviere, J. — Rimbaud. Paris: Kra, 1930. 
235 pp. 

Rops, D. — E. EstauniA Paris: Alcan, 1931. 
120 pp. Fr. 25. 

Rouget, M.-Th. — G. Sand socialiste. Paris: 
Venot, 1931. 224 pp. Fr. 30. 

Rousseau, J.-J. — Les Confessions, 4d. E. 
Seilli£re. 3 vol. Paris: Bossard, 1931. 
xxxviii 4- 319 -f- 377 4” 243 pp. 

Saint-Simon. — M&moires, 4d. A. et J. de 
Boislisle et L. Lecestre. Table. 2vol. Paris: 
Hachette, 1930. viii 4* 363 -f 360 pp. 
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Stouff, L. — Essai sur MSlusine, roman du 
XlVes., par Jean d’ Arras. Paris: Picard, 
1930. 173 pp. 

Therive, A. — Supplement aux Caracteres 
de La BruySre. Paris: 4ds. du Trianon, 
1930. 145 pp. 

Trahard, P. — Les maitres de la sensibility 
fr. au XVIIIes. (1715-89). T. I. Paris: 
Boivin, 1931. 288 pp. 

True, G. — Introd. k la lecture de R. 
Boylesve. Paris: Le Divan, 1931. 90 pp. 

Er. 18. 

Van Daele, H. — Phondtique historique du 
fr. depuis les origines. Paris: Hatier, 1929. 
189 pp. 

Vigny, A. de. — (Euvres choisies, 6d. H. 
Labaste et R. Nicole. Paris: Hatier, 1930, 
xxi + 722 pp. 

Voisins, G. de. — Fr. de Curel. Paris: 
Alcan, 1931. 109 pp. 

Wheatley, K. E. — MoliSre and Terence, a 
study in Moli£re’s realism. Austin: Univ. 
of Tex., 1931. 124 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Aleardi, Aleardo. — Canti scelti; con intro- 
duzione a cura di C. Garibotto. Milano: 
O. Signorelli, 1929. 136 pp. L. 2. (Biblio- 
teca ai letteratura, no. 88-89.) 

Anglois, L. — II teatro alia corte di Carlo 
Emanuele I di Savoia. Torino: Arti graf. 
G. Bairati, 1930. 155 pp. 

Bandello, Matteo.-— Le novelle. Vol. I, II, 
III, IV. Firenze: A. Salani, 1930. 4 vols., 
661, 658, 662, 638 pp. L. 6 each volume. 
( Collezione Salani : I classici, ediz. “ Flo- 
rentia,” no. 44-47.) 

Cincinnati, Settimia. — Vittoria Colonna 
nella vita e nella poesia. Napoli: Tip. Cons 
e Di Lauro, 1929. 92 pp. 

Conti, P. A. — L’inno dell’albero ed altri 
inni. La Spezia: Tip. P. Bini, 1930. 19 pp. 

Crescini, V. — Provenza e Italia. Studi di 
V. De Bartholomaeis, A. Parducci, N. Zinga- 
relli, S. Debenedetti, L. Graziani, M. Casella, 
G. Bertoni. Pubblicati a cura e con intro- 
duzione di — . (Comitato nazionale italiano 
per le onoranze centenarie a Federico 
Mistral.) Firenze: R. Bemporad e figlio, 
1930. vii+280 pp. L. 25. (Opere di F. 
Mistral, no. 1.) 

De Rubris, M. — II cavaliere della prima 
passione nazionale. Massimo D’Azeglio. 
Bologna-Rocca 8. Gasciano: L. Cappelli, 
1930. xv + 249 pp, L. 15. (“ Areobaleno 
collana di variety storiche, artistiche, lette- 
rarie, no. 11.) 

Vincenzo Salvagnoli nelP amicizia di 

Massimo D’Azeglio. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1930. 48 pp. L. 4.50. (Quaderni di 

“Civiltd moderna,” no. 3.) 


Fornelli, G. — W. S, Landor e Pltalia. 
Forli: La poligrafica romagnola, 1930. 

106 pp. 

Galeota, U. — I discorsi e gli elogi dei 
santi e dei poeti. Prefazione di P. Orano. 
Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1930. 191 pp. 
L. 12. 

Giuliani, M. — L’inchiesta folcloristica nel- 
PAppennino Parmense-Pontremolese. I primi 
risultati. Parma: Tip. “La Bodoniana,” 
1930. 28 pp. (Biblioteca della “ Giovane 

Montagna, no. 83. Repr. fr. the “ Giovane 
Montagna/’ 1930, n. 7.) 

Gustarelli, A. — Novelle italiane dal XIII 
al XX secolo. Introduzione, note e giudizi 
di — ; ad uso delle scuole medie di primo 
grado. Firenze: R. Bemporad, 1930. 308 

pp. L. 15. 

Iacopone da Todi. — Le Laude, secondo la 
stampa fiorentina del 1490. A cura di G. 
Ferri. Seconda edizione riveduta e aggior- 
nata da S. Car amelia. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1930. 322 pp. L. 25. (Scrittori 

dTtalia, no. 69.) 

Lodi, L. [II Saraceno]. — Giornalisti. Bari: 
G. Laterza e figli, 1930. 253 pp. L. 16. 

(Biblioteca di eultura moderna, no. 188.) 

Machiavelli, NiccolS. — L’arte della guerra. 
La Santa ( Milano ) : S. A. Notari, ist. edit, 
italiano, 1928. 248 pp. (I capolavori della 
letteratura italiana.) 

Mariotti, M. — Intervista con Torquato 
Tasso. Saggio su l’Eroico nella “ Geru- 
salemme liber ata.” Vercelli: Tip. R. Ver- 
cellino, 1929. 112 pp. 

Martini, F.— Fra un sigaro e l’altro. Chiac- 
chiere di Fantasio. A zonzo. Milano : 
Fratelli Treves, 1930. xi + 332 pp. L. 16. 

Mazzotti, G. — Canti strapaesani, raccolti 
e commentati da — , armonizzati da S. Zanon. 
Treviso: Tip. A. Vianello, 1930. 17 pp. L. 1. 

Nardi, P. — Fogazzaro su documenti ine- 
diti. Seconda edizione riveduta con nuovi 
documenti. Vicenza: E. Jaccbia, 1930. xx 
+ 350 pp. L. 20. 

Neri, F. — FaLrilia. Ricerche di storia lette- 
raria. Torino: Chian tore, 1930. 134 pp. 

L. 15. 

Palummo, A. Maria. — II pensiero educa- 
tivo di Vincenzo Gioberti. Molfetta: Tip. 
V. A. Picca e figlio, 1930. iii + 60 pp. 

Pellico, Silvio. — Le mie prigioni. Con 
Taggiunta dei capitoli inediti. Nuova edi- 
zione. Napoli: Tip. F. Bideri, 1930. 174 pp. 

Petrarca, Francesco. — Briefe des — . Eine 
Auswahl, iibersetzt von Hans Nachod und 
Paul Stern. Berlin: Die Runde, 1931. xlviii 
+ 405 pp. 

Le rime sparse e i Trionfi. A cura di 

E. Chiorboli. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1930. 
501 pp. L. 40. (Scrittori dTtalia, no. 126.) 

Petrini, D. — La poesia e Parte di Giuseppe 
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Parini. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1930. 188 
pp. L. 12. (Biblioteca di eultura moderna, 
no. 190.) 

Praz, M. — Machiavelli e gl’inglesi del- 
l'epoca Elisabettiana. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1930. 57 pp. L. 5.50. (Qnaderni di 

“CiviltA moderna,” no. 2.) 

Rumor, S. — La vita; le opere; le onoranze. 
Vicenza: Tip. S. Giuseppe, 1930. 357 pp. 

Santoli, V. — Nuove questioni di poesia 
popolare. A proposito di una raccolta di 
eanti toseani. Torino: G. Chiantore, 1930. 
58 pp. ( “ Pallante,” studi di filologia e 
folklore, 1930, no. 5.) 

Saracco, Maria. — Augusto von Platen in 
Italia e Giosu-e Carducei. Torino *: Tip. O. 
Valentino e C., 1930. 64 pp. 

Scarpini, M. — II sistema religioso politico 
di Dante nella Divina Commedia. Firenze: 
Libreria edit, fiorentina, 1926. 349 pp. 

L. 10. 

Sorrento, L. — Folclore e dialetti dTtalia. 
Rassegna bibliografica della letteratura dia- 
lettale dal 1925 al 1929. Milano: Univer- 
sity cattolica del S. Cnore, 1929. Pp. 247- 
326. (Repr. fr. “Aevum,” III, fasc. 2.) 

Spreti, V. — Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare 
italiana. Famiglie nobili e titolate viventi, 
riconosciute dal r. Governo dTtalia, eom- 
presi : cittfc, comunity, mtense vescovili, 
abazie, parrocchie ed enti nobili e titolati. 
Vol. III. Milano: Encicl. storico-nob. it., 
1930. 713 pp. L, 250. 

Steiner, C., e Be Simone, S. — Fiamme. 
Antologia italiana per le class! superiori del 
ginnasio, a eura di — . Torino: G. B. 
Paravia e C., 1930. vi'i -f- 506 pp. L. 27.50. 

^ Stimer, Berta.— Ariost und die franzo- 
sische Poesie der Renaissance. Munster i. 
Westf .: Helios-Verlag, 1931. 80 pp. (Uni- 
versitas-Arcliiv, 54. Romanistische Ab- 
teilung, berausgeg. von E. Lerch, 2.) 

Taddei, G. F. — Agnolo Poliziano e Lorenzo 
il Magnifico. Notizie biografiche, riassnnti, 
analisi estetiche. Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1928. 174 pp, L. 9. (Quaderni di analisi 

estetica. ) 

Tasso, Torquato. — II Tasso minore. 
Aminta; Liriche; il dialogo “De la bel- 
lezza w ; Lezioni e discorsi ; Lettere. Con 
introduzione e illustrazioni storico -estetiche 
di F. Rizzi. Catania: C. Galhtola, 1929. xi 
-{-237 pp. L, 7. (Arte e letteratura.) 

~ — La Gerusalemme liberata. Con intro- 
duzione e commento di E. Santini. Napoli- 
Gitth di Costello : F. Perrella, 1930. 334 pp. 
L. 10. (“Semina fiammae”: biblioteca 
elassica italiana. ) 

Tommaseo, NiccoM). — Il ritratto di Antonio 
Rosmini ; con introduzione e note di C. Curto. 
Torino : G. B. Paravia, 1929. xii + 182 pp. 
L. 12.80. (Piccola biblioteca Rosminiana, 
no. 12.) 


Treves, P. — La filosofia politica di Tom- 
maso Campanella. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 

1930. 248 pp. L. 18. (Biblioteca di eul- 
tura moderna, no. 194.) 

Vitali, G. — Novellieri dal secolo XIV al 
secolo XIX, per enra di — . G. Boccaccio, 
F. Sacehetti, Masuceio Salernitano, A. Fi- 
renzuola, A. F. Grazzini, M. Bandello, G. 
Gozzi, G. Verga, E. De Amicis, R. Fucini. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1930. 134 pp. L. 

6.50. (Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 

Waters, E. G. R.— An Old Italian Version 
of the Navigalio Sancti Brendani. Edited 
by — . With a foreword by J. Vising. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1931. 83 pp. 
(Publications of the Philological Society, X.) 

Wyss, Ida. — Virtfi und Fortuna bei 
Boiardo und Ariost, Berlin-Leipzig : Teub- 
ner, 1931. 94 pp. (Beitrage zur Kultur- 

geschichte des Mittelalters und der Renais- 
sance, berausgeg. von W. Goetz, 48. ) 

SPANISH 

Arce Blanco, M. — Garcilaso de la Vega. 
Contribucidn al estudio de la lirica espafiola 
del siglo XVI. Madrid: Hernando, 1931. 

Castro, A. — Cervantes. Paris : Editions 
Rieder, 1931. 80 pp. 20 fr. (Maitres des 

Litteratures, 11.) 

Cervantes. — A tentative bibliography of 
his works and of the biographical and critical 
material concerning him. Prepared by J. D. 
M. Ford and R. Lansing. Cambridge , Mass,: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. xiii 
239 pp. 

Darfo, R. — Poetic and Prose selections. 
Notes and vocabulary by S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg and Marla Ldpez de Lowther. 
New York: Heath, 1931. xxvi + 280 pp. 

Espina, Concha. — Mujeres del Quijote. 
Notes and vocabulary by W. M. Becker. 
New York: Heath, 1931. xvi -j- 186 pp. 

Espinosa Cordero, N. — Historia de Espafia 
en America. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 

Gomez de la Serna, R. — Elucidario de 
Madrid. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 5 ptas. 
Ismos. Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 

1931. 

Mille Gimdnez, J. — Sobre la genesis del 
Quijote. Cervantes, Lope, GGngora, etc. Bar- 
celona: Araluce, 1931. 

Montesinos, J. F. — Cartas in6ditas de Juan 
de Valdes al Cardenal Gonzaga. Intr. y 
notas de. . . . Madrid: Centro de Estudios 
histdricos, 1931. cxix -f- 127 pp. 15 ptas. 
(R. F. E., Anejo XIV.) 

Rivera, G. — Libro de temas Castellanos. 
New York: Heath, 1931. v + 181 pp. 

Spell, J. R. — The life and works of Jos§ 
Joaquin Fern&ndez de Lizardi. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1931, 141 pp. 

Villalonga, L. — Azorln. Madrid: Libreria 
Fe, 1931. 5 ptas. 
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A TOUENEUE MYSTIFICATION 

TJpon the death of Eobert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury, someone 
named “ Tourneur 99 wrote a prose “ Character ” of the deceased, 
setting forth his many virtues and noble qualities. Who this 
Tourneur was has been long a matter of dispute. Eecently Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll, of the University of London, editing The Works 
of Cyril Tourneur (The Fanfrolico Press, 1929), argued that the 
writer of this “ Character 99 was the playwright Cyril Tourneur, 
and not a certain Captain William Tourneur. Since the publication 
of Professor NicolFs book, his opinion of the authorship of the 
“ Character 99 has been somewhat strengthened by the researches of 
Mr. Bernard M. Wagner of Harvard University. (See his letter in 
the London Times Literary Supplement , April 23, 1931, p. 327.) 
In the course of their arguments both Professor Nicoll and Mr. 
Wagner make statements regarding certain contemporary tran- 
scripts of the Cecil “Character,” preserved in various English 
libraries, public and private, which require examination. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission, describing one of these 
copies, the “Mostyn” copy (whose present whereabouts no one 
seems to know), said — as quoted by Mr. Nicoll — “that the text 
gave the composition to Sevill [stc] Turneur.” Seccombe, appar- 
ently without examining the manuscript, suggested that this 
“ Sevill” was probably an error for “Serril” or “Seril” (i. e., 
Cyril) . What is probably the best and most authentic copy of the 
“ Character” is preserved at the British Museum (MS. Harleian 
36). Describing this (p. 26), Professor Nicoll informs his readers 
that though the elaborate title to the document assigns the author- 
ship to “ William Turneur,” the manuscript “ is signed (evidently) 
Cyrill Tourneur ” No explanation is given for the use of the word 
“ evidently 99 or for the use of the parenthesis. What makes the 
matter even more puzzling is Mr. NicolFs subsequent statement 

141 
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(page 36) that "the piece is signed on the last page as Oyrill 
Tourneur ” Here is no " evidently ” and no suggestion of doubt. 
But when we get to page 331 of the book we are told that Harleian 
36 is signed " [Cyrill] Tourneur.” Why the word " Cyrill ” is 
printed in square brackets is not explained. And, as if this were 
not bad enough already, we are subsequently informed (page 336) 
that "MS. Harl. seems [!] to read Gvil” What was "evidently” 
Cyrill on page 26 " seems 99 to be Cvil on page 336 ! 

Harl. MS. 36 is written in a neat "secretary” (i. e., Gothic) 
script, but the heading and signature are written in an elegant 
Roman script, every letter standing by itself, unlinked with the 
other letters, and formed as precisely as any writing-master could 
desire. In the beautifully written heading we are told that the 
essay was "written by m r William Turneur”; the signature (c/. 
facsimile 1) is, unequivocally, "Gvil: Tourneur.” 1 Professor 


'Jfbif; Tot 


aurneitr-. 

Facsimile 1. 


Nicoll thinks that the transcriber was puzzled by the name and 
confused Cy with G and r with v . Seeing that the transcriber 
wrote, clearly and distinctly, "William Turneur” on the first 
page of the essay, it is evident that he could not have been puzzled 
by the name when he came to the signature. 

A copy of the " Character ” owned by Colonel and Mrs. Clifton, 
of Clifton Hall, Nottingham — to whose kindness I am indebted 
for an excellent photograph of the last page of the essay — -is signed 
"Jerill 2 Turner” in a hand of bastard Roman, the document 
itself being in a beautiful "secretary”. "Jerill” is, clearly, a 
scribal error. Erom the fact that this scribe had difficulty in 
deciphering the manuscript he was copying — he wrote " mi ne” 
instead of "manie,” "vnusualie” instead of "vneasilie,” etc. — 
it is reasonable to assume that he could not decipher the signature. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that he misread " serill ” (written 

1 It should be noted that a modern hand wrote in pencil the word 
“ Serill ” just to the left of “ Gvil” 

a Though Professor Nicoll prints the baptismal name correctly as 
“Jerill” on p. 298, he gives it as “ Jerril” on p. 331. His transcript of 
the Clifton Hall manuscripts is not accurate. 
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with a long minuscular Roman s) as “ Jerill”; but it is equally 
possible that “ Jerill ” is a misreading of “ per (i. e., “ by,” written 
as one letter, a flourished secretary p) will”. Such a flourished p 
brevigraph 3 may easily be mistaken for either J or s . Minuscular 
w can be mistaken for er, and vice versa . The “ Sevill ” of the 
missing Mostyn copy may have originated in the same way. 

Mr. Wagner calls attention to a copy of the “ Character ” in 
the Bodleian Library which Mr. Nicoll had overlooked. This docu- 
ment, written throughout in a large, coarse Italian hand, and 
signed “Cyrill Tourneur”, is said (in the Summary Catalogue) 
to be “ probably in the hand of” the dramatist. Examination of 
the autograph (c/. facsimile 2) shows indubitably that the surname 



had been tampered with, that “sourneur” or “Journeur” had 
been altered to “ Tourneur ” by the addition of two head-strokes. 
The scribe evidently did not know the author’s surname ; the manu- 
script is, consequently, not a holograph, and no argument can be 
based on the signature’s being “ Cyrill Tourneur.” 

In his argument for Cyril Tourneur’s authorship of the “ Char- 
acter” Professor Nicoll says (p. 37) that the spellings “hable” 
(for “able”) and “ habillitie ’’ (for “ability”) have been noted 
by Mr. Dugdale Sykes as “ characteristically Tourneurian.” On 
page 337, in his note on the word “habillitie,” Professor Nicoll 
says, “ It is interesting to notice that this spelling of e ability ’ 
seems to be Tourneur’s own.” Had Professor Nicoll consulted the 
New English Dictionary , he would have learned that initial h in 
the word “ability” was a normal and common phenomenon 
throughout the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries and 
did not go out of use till almost 1700. The spelling of this word 
therefore cannot be relied upon to prove anything. 

New York , N. Y. SAMUEL A. TAOTEtfBAUM 


* See my book, The Handwriting of the Renaissance , p. 128. 
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ELIZABETHAN PROOF CORRECTIONS p 

In a recent article on cc Elizabethan Proof Corrections ” in The 
Huntington Library Bulletin (no. 2, November, 1931) I have been 
guilty of a careless assumption which I now think probably wrong 
and certainly unjustified. It does not affect the thesis advanced, 
but may stand for a horrid example of the way certain minds can 
fail to cope with phenomena that have only a secondary bearing 
upon the matter in hand. 

The assumption which I wish to disavow is that the four pages 
of the top or outer forme of signature B in the Bridgewater-Hunt- 
ington copy of The First Part of the Contention , 1600, were printed 
before the corresponding bottom or inner forme. The fact that all 
the outer-forme pages contain manuscript corrections, while none 
of the inner-forme pages do, really proves (or comes near proving) 
only that the two formes were not corrected concurrently — a prac- 
tice that was doubtless unusual in any case. 

I think, however, that this sheet rather strengthens the other 
evidence cited by Greg ( The Library , 1926, p. 216 f.) and MeKer- 
row ( Introduction to Bibliography , p. 18, note 2) that the inner 
forme was often printed before the outer ; for if the inner forme had 
been blank when the corrector marked the outer one, it seems un- 
likely that the printer would have bothered to perfect so .badly inked 
a sheet. That the binder should have introduced it, as he did, into 
an otherwise perfect copy of the play is most easily comprehensible 
on the assumption that the cleanly printed inner forme happened to 
be lying upward before folding; and its inclusion was doubtless 
facilitated by the circumstance that, of the four corrected pages, 
B 1 recto , which would be outermost in the folded sheet, happens to 
be much the least marked. 

Reference to the very few other known examples of Elizabethan 
or early seventeenth-century proof sheets will be found in Dr. 
McKerrow’s book, p. 218 f. and in Mr. Percy Simpson^s article in 
the Proceedings of the Oxford Bibliographical Society for 1928, 
p. 5-14. 

Tuckek Bkooke 

Yale University 
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SOME SOURCES OE RICHARD EDWARDS'S DAMON 
AND PITHIAS 

To secure a plot which would represent dramatically the nature 
of true friendship and contrast it with the false friendship of 
court sycophants, Richard Edwards in his Damon and Pithias used 
elements from various classical sources, combining and embroid- 
ering them according to the dictates of his own originality. 

It has been shown by Professor Leicester Bradner that Edwards 
took the Damon and Pithias narrative from Sir Thomas Elyot's 
Governour , Book II, chapter xi. 1 Professor Laurens J. Mills has 
traced Edwards’s doctrine of friendship to classical sources, par- 
ticularly Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics . 2 * There are also other 
sources for the play which have not before been demonstrated. 

The theme of the sub-plot, the ways of false friendship as 
revealed by the story of the court parasites Aristippus and 
Carisophus, is not supplied by the tale of Damon and Pithias. 
The general conception of the court teeming with intrigue, 
espionage, and false friendship seems to come from Plutarch's 
Life of Dion , which gives an account of the reign of Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Only one specific detail in Damon and Pithias can, 
however, be definitely traced to Plutarch. In the play Stephano, 
a servant, says : 

As I this morning pass’d in the street, 

With a woful man (going to his death) did I meet. 

Many people followed; and I of one secretly 

Asked the cause why he was condemned to die. 

[Who] whispered in mine ear: “Nought hath he done hut thus: 

In his sleep he dreamed he had killed Dionysius; 

Which dream told abroad, was brought to the king in post; 

By whom, condemned for suspicion, his life he hath lost.” 

Marcia was his name, as the people said. (11. 289-296) 

In Plutarch the incident is related as follows : 

He slew Marsyas, one of his captains whom he had preferred to a con- 
siderable command, for dreaming that he killed him: without some pre- 


1 Leicester Bradner, Life and Poems of Richard Edwards , p. 60. 

3 Laurens J. Mills, Some Aspects of Richard Edwards 9 Damon and 

Pithias , Indiana University Studies, No. 75. 
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vious waking thought and purpose of the kind, he could not, he supposed, 
have had that fancy in his sleep. 3 

The chief liberty exercised by Edwards in handling this story was 
to transfer it from the elder to the younger Dionysius. 

Although Edwards invented virtually all the details in the sub- 
plot, he evidently took the general conception of the gay phi- 
losopher at Dionysius’s court from Diogenes Laertius. A definite 
case of borrowing from the Lives of the Philosophers appears in 
the following speech by Aristippus : 

I can talk of philosophy as well as the best 

But the strait kind of life I leave to the rest. 

And I profess now the courtly philosophy; 

To crouch, to speak fair, myself I apply. 

To feed the king’s humour with pleasant devices; 

For which I am called Regius cams. 

But wot ye who named me first -the king’s dog? 

It was the rogue Diogenes, that vile grunting hog. (11. 17-24) 

The source of these lines is evidently the following paragraph 
in Diogenes Laertius’s “ Life of Aristippus ” : 

He was capable of adapting himself to place, time and person, and of 
playing his part appropriately under whatever circumstances. Hence he 
found more favour than anybody else with Dionysius, because he could 
always turn the situation to good account. He derived pleasure from what 
was present, and did not toil to procure the enjoyment of something not 
present. Hence Diogenes called him the king’s poodle. 4 

In Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour , Damon and Pythias are 
called Pythagoreans. Edwards responded to this suggestion by 
introducing into their dialogue a bit of Pythagorean doctrine 
which he had learned in the Lives of the Philosophers . Damon 
says : 

Pythagoras said that this world was like a stage, 

Whereon many play their parts; the lookers-on, the sage 
Philosophers are, saith he, whose part is to learn 
The manners of all nations, and the good from the bad discern. 
(11. 348-350) 

s Plutarch’s Lives , Dryden’s translation revised by Clough, III, 337 
(Everyman’s Library ed.). 

4 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers , I, 195 (Loeb Classical 
Library). Diogenes Laertius was known in Latin versions in the sixteenth 
century. Id., pp. x and xxxii-xxxiii. 
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These lines are evidently based on a passage in Diogenes 
Laertius’s “ Life of Pythagoras ” : 

He compared life to the Great Games, where some went to compete for 
the prize and others went with wares to sell, but the best as spectators; 
for similarly in life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for fame 
and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth. 5 

Clatji>e M. Newlin 

Michigan State College 


THE DATE OF THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
CONSTANT COUPLE 

In his excellent edition of Farquhar, Mr. Charles Stonehill prints 
the last act of The Constant Couple from the third edition, “as 
the first scene of that act was much altered by the author.” 1 From 
this statement one would infer that Farqnhar revised the last act 
for the third edition (1701). As a matter of fact, the revision 
was made for the second edition (1700). The following advertise- 
ment of this edition in The Post Man , and the Historical Account , 
January 30 to" February 1, 1700, fixes the date more exactly than 
has hitherto been possible : “ The Constant Couple, or a trip to the 
Jubilee. A Comedy acted at the Theatre Royal in Drnry-Lane, 
By his Majesty’s Servants, The Second Edition. With a New 
Scene added to the part of Wildiar [sic]. By Mr. George Farquhar. 
Printed for Ralph Smith at the Bible under the Piazza of the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill, and Rennet Bambnry at the Bine Anchor in 
the New Exchange in the Strand.” 2 

The Constant Couple was prodnced probably late in November, 
1699. 3 Publication of the first edition was announced in The 
Post Man of December 7-9, 1699; and this advertisement was 
repeated in The Post Man of December 12, and 14, 1699. The 
advertisement of the second edition, reproduced above, shows that 
the play with the last act revised was on the stage in J anuary, less 

6 Z<Z., II, 327-329. 

x The Complete Works of George Farquhar , Nonesuch Press, 1930, I, vii; 
in the Mermaid Series, George Farquhar , pp. 31-138, William Archer 
printed the second edition. 

3 The second edition is not listed in The Term Catalogues , ed. Arber. 

8 Stonehill, op. tit., I, xxxv, 81 ; and Archer, op. tit., p. 7. 
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than two months after the original production. It is probable that 
this new scene, greatly improving the last act, contributed to the 
almost unprecedented success of the play, which was acted fifty- 
three times in London, and twenty-three times in Dublin, in the 
first season. Certainly the second edition furnishes the authentic 
text for Farquhar’s revision. 

G. W. Whiting 

The Rice Institute 


CHAU CEE’S ‘BEUTUS CASSIUS 9 

In his note on line 3887 of the Morikes Tale of Julius Caesar, 
Skeat points to several other instances of the making of Brutus 
and Cassius into one person. 1 But these instances, though inter- 
esting, are all later than, ultimately perhaps dependant on, the 
Chaucerian passage, and so they throw no light upon the source of 
Chaucer’s error. 2 More recently it has been pointed out that the 
same mistake occurs earlier in the Alfredian translation of the Be 
Oonsolatione PhilosopMae of Boethius. 3 In that work, as a para- 
phrased rendering of the Latin lines of book ii, metre vii, 

Vbi nunc fidelis ossa Fabricii manent, 

Quid Brutus . . . ? 

we read : 

Hwaer synt nu Welondes ban . . . ? OtStSe hwaer is' nu se foremsera 3 se 
araeda Romwara heretoga, se waes haten Brutus, oSre naman Cassius ? * 


1 Complete Works of Geoffrey Chancer, v, 245. 

2 Ibid., note on 1. 3892. All the quotations are taken from Robert Flares, 
A Glossary , or Collection etc. (London, 1822), p. 48, under “ Bodkin,” 
The earliest of them seems to be that from the Serpent of Division, a 
prose work prefixed to the 1590 edition of Gorboduc and attributed in the 
Speght edition of Chaucer to John Lydgate. Cf. Gorboduc, ed. L. Toulmin 
Smith, Englische Sprach - Und Literaturdenkmale des 16 . 17, und 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Heilbronn, 1883), pp. xx-xxn. 

From the fact that Chaucer could not have derived the error from Dante, 
Eleanor Prescott Hammond, Chaucer, A Bibliographical MammL (New 
York, 1908) ^ p. 251, suggests its importance for the dating of the entire 
Monkes Tale. 

3 Cf., for example, Hammond, op. cit., p. 292. 

*King Alfred 3 s Old English Version of Boethius De Oonsolatione Philo - 
sophiae, ed. Walter John Sedgefield (Oxford, 1899), p. 46. As a matter of 
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That the making of two Romans into one is, indeed, no mere 
slip either of Alfred’s 5 or of Chaucer’s, but rests upon a tradition 
that had already made its appearance even before King Alfred 
undertook his translation, seems to be evidenced by the fact that the 
error occurs elsewhere as early as the ninth century. In an anony- 
mous commentary of that century on the Bucolics and Georgies of 
Yirgil, at present among the Latin manuscripts of the Ecole de 
Medecine de Montpellier, is to be found this enlightening bit of 
Roman history : 

Tempore illo, gubernante Julio Cesare imperium, regnavit Brutus Casius 
super xn plebes Tuscorum et exortum est bellum inter Julium Caesarem et 
Brutum Casium cum quo Virgilius erat, superaturque Brutus a Julio. 
Post hoc Julius occiditur a senatu scabellis subpedaneis. 6 

It is, no doubt, to the accidental omission by some even earlier 
scribe of an important sign for “ et ” that we owe the appearance in 

fact, the Alfredian translation contains a double error, for Boethius is 
here referring, not to Caesar’s slayer, but to Lucius Junius Brutus, who 
opposed the Tarquins in the earlier days of the republic. Cf., for example, 
the edition of the De Consolatione by Adrian Fortescue (London, 1925), 
p. 56, note on 1. 16. 

8 Many of the alterations and additions in the Alfredian Boethius, Georg 
Schepss, “ Zu Konig Alfreds ‘ Boethius V’ Arcfoiv fur das Btudium der 
Neueren Bprachen und Litteraturen, xciv (1895), 2 and 3, pp. 149-160, 
shows to have been derived from a group of Latin commentaries and 
scholia of the tenth and eleventh centuries. But since these commentaries 
apparently do not make the Brutus Cassius error, and since, in any case, 
Alfred is not here following them closely (cf. Schepss, op. cit., p. 154), 
Sedgefield, op. cit., p. xxxiv, makes the following remark, which seems to 
assume Alfred’s own guilt for the mistake : “ The identification of Brutus 
with Cassius (p. 46, 1. 22) seems to show carelessness or ignorance on 
Alfred’s part, but at the same time he avoids some blunders which we find 
in the commentaries. 

8 $cole de MMecine de Montpellier, ms. 358, f. 27 r , “ Commentarius in 
Bucolica et Georgica Virgilii.” Cf. Catalogue General des Manuscrits des 
Bibliothbques Publiques des Dtpartements (Paris, 1849), I, 428 f.; G. 
Libri, <( Notice des manuscrits de quelques biblioth&ques des ddpartements,” 
Journal des Bavants (Paris, January, 1842), p. 43; and Friedrich Haase, 
De meddi aevi studiis philologicis disputatio ( Vratislavae, 1856), p. 7. It 
was published by Anatole Boucherie, Fragment d’un commentaire sur Vir - 
gile , BotiStS pour VStude des langues romanes (Montpellier, 1875). That 
the commentary is itself even older than the manuscript, is proved by the 
nature of several errors in the text which show the manuscript not to be 
au autograph, but at the least a first copy. Cf. Boucherie, op. tit p. 6. 
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history, already five hundred years before Chaucer’s day, of Brutus 
Cassius, the opponent of Caesar, as distinguished from that older 
Lucius Junius Brutus who drove the tyrant Tarquin from Rome. 

H. Theodoee Silvebstein 

Cambridge , Mass. 


A NOTE ON THE NONNE PREESTES TALE 

The reference in Chaucer’s Nonne Preestes Tale, line 4174, to 
“ Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede,” and the succeeding 
two dream anecdotes have caused many conjectures. Tyrwhitt 1 
identifies the auctour with Cicero, 2 but the two anecdotes are in the 
wrong order and appear “ with so many other differences that one 
might be led to suspect that he was here quoted at second hand.” 
Warton 3 believes that Chaucer’s source is rather Yalerius Maxi- 
mus, 4 * though the anecdotes are “also related by Cicero, a less 
known and a less favorite author.” Skeat 6 seems to incline to 
Cicero. Miss Petersen 8 suggests Holkot. 7 French, 8 after careful 
weighing of the problem, concludes, “It is hardly likely that he 
(Chaucer) would apply the term * one of the greatest authors that 
men read ’ either to Holkot or to Yalerius Maximus whom Holkot 
cites as his authority for the stories,” and he favors Cicero. Manly 9 
states that “ Chaucer’s versions differ from all three and he may 
have had some other source.” 

Thus, so far, Chauntecleer’s very explicit statement that his 
second story occurs “ right in the nexte chapitre ” and a few differ- 
ences in two dream anecdotes made the scholars hesitate to name 
Cicero or Yalerius Maximus or Holkot definitely as Chaucer’s 

1 Tyrwhitt, Thomas, The Poetical Works of Geoff. Chaucer, 1782, v. 5, 
p. 14. 

*Z>e Divinatione, I, 27. 

8 Warton, Thomas, History of English Poetry , 1840, v. 2, p. 187. 

* Facta et dicta , I, 7. 

8 Skeat, W. W., The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer , 1894, v. 5, p. 253. 

8 Petersen, K. O., On the Source of the Nonne Preestes Tale (Radcliffe 
College Monographs, no. 10), 1898, p. 106-110. 

7 Super sap., Lectio 103. 

8 French, P. D., A Chaucer Handbook, 1927, p. 262-63. 

8 Manly, J. M., Canterbury Tales, 1928, p. 640. 
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source. Recently in the Expugnatio Eebernica of G-iraldus Cam- 
brensis, 10 1 came across the following passage : 

Refert Valerius Maximus quod cum duo Archades iter facientes, alter 
se ad hospitem sospitem contulerit, alter in tabernam meritoriam diver- 
terit, is qui in hospitio erat videt per somnium comitem suum orantem, ut 
sibi a caupone oppresso subveniret. Excitatus somnum repetit. Socius 
ejus sauciatus iterum ei apparuit, quoniam auxilium ei ferre noluerat, vel 
mortuum rogans vindicare. Dicebat corpus suum tunc a caupone ferri in 
plaustro ad portam, sterquilinio cooperiendum. Quod evigilans ita invenit, 
et eauponem ad capitale supplicium deduxit. 

Arcerius Rufus vidit se manu retiarii confodi; quod in crastinum con- 
tigit. Simonides poeta, cum in litore quodam corpus bumanum inEumatum 
jacens sepelisset, eadem nocte admonitus ab ipso ne proximo die navigaret, 
in terra remansit. Qui vero navigare cceperunt, in conspectu ejus fluctibus 
et procellis obruti sunt. 

Though a single sentence on Arcerius Rufus intervenes, here for 
the first time the two stories are in correct order. A detailed 
comparison 11 proves that Giraldus comes closest to Chaucer's ver- 
sion. And yet Miss Petersen's careful study establishing the 
parallels between Holkot and Chaucer cannot be ignored. Both in 
Holkot and Giraldus the stories are quoted from Valerius Maximus. 
It is more likely that Chaucer knew both, and, in the case of i two 
dream anecdotes, was thinking in terms of Giraldus rather than 
of Holkot. As to whether he knew Cicero's or Valerius Maximus' 
version or not, this does not concern us deeply. 

In regard to the question whether Giraldus was great enough to 
be called by Chaucer “ one of the greatest authors that men read," 
it may be pointed out that the Expugnatio Eebernica was a very 
popular book, and there are numerous manuscripts of it still 
extant. 12 In the latter part of the 14th century it was translated, 
and John Hooker who translated it in 1586 writes in his preface: 
“ ... all of them (historians) were beholding unto Giraldus and 
not one of them yield that curtesie either to publish his historie 
or using the same to acknowledge it." 13 

Shio Sakaitishi 

Library of Congress 


10 Opera, J. F. Dimock, 1867, v. 5, p. 294-295. 

11 A neatly arranged comparison of Cicero, Valerius Maximus, and Hol- 
kot by Miss Petersen is very useful. See note 6. 

18 See Dimock's Preface in Opera. 

18 Holinshed's Chronicles , 1808, V. 6, p. 109. 
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OMISSIONS FROM SWIFT EN FRANCE 

Miss Sybil Goulding’s Swift en France omits the reference to the 
Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit which 
is found in the Preface to the translation of the second volume of 
the La Haye edition of Swift (1721). The passage in part is as 
follows : 

Be faux divots et d'autres gens pen judicieux ont regards cette piSce 
comme un chef d’oeuvre de profanation, quoique l’auteur ait pris tons les 
soins imaginables ponr qu’il serait impossible de s'ecarter de son veritable 
but. Le veritable et unique sujet de son discours est cette Espece d’En- 
tbousiasme oil Ton parvient simplement par art et par une operation 
m^chanique, par laquelle en Stourdissant les sens et en etouffant la raison 
on reussit k remplir le cerveau de visions et de chim^res; par consequent, 
rien au monde n’est plus mal fonde que le pr4tendu libertinage, qu’on 
trouve dans une piece qui ne tend qu’a debarasser la religion du fanatisme 
le plus honteux aussi bien que le plus ordinaire. 

The quoting of this estimate of one of Swift’s often-neglected 
masterpieces would have appreciably strengthened Miss Goulding’s 
review of the understanding of Swift which was revealed in the 
1721 La Haye translation of the Tale of a Tub and other works. 

Miss Goulding also misses the significant Tome 9, 1717, of the 
J ournal Litteraire. In this volume is found a review of a Disser- 
tation Sur la Poesie Angloise which has some interesting comments 
on English satirical humor, on the “ Count of Rochester,” and on 
Dryden. However, her most important omission is that of Taba- 
raud’s Histoire Critique du Philosophisme Anglais depuis son ori- 
gine jusqu’d son introduction en France, inclusivement (1806) 
which gives (ii, 304) a rather general estimate of Swift, the 
inevitable “ On Pa appele le Rabelais des Anglois,” and some com- 
ment on the Tale of a Tub: 

Son Conte du Tonneau est une debauche d’esprit ou les deux grandes 
sectes du protestantisme ne sont guere plus 4pargn4es que le catholidsme. 

Of Swift’s religion Tabaraud says : 

II est certain que sur ce dernier article [religion] Swift avait une 
mamfcre de penser qui n’aurait 4t4 nullement du goUt des philosopbes 
franqois — il pensait commes tous les publicistes Anglois qu’on n J en devoit 
point laisser introduire de nouvelle, ni souffrir que celles qui 4toient toMrdes 
s^tendissent au ddtriment de la religion nationale. 
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These omissions are, perhaps, relatively unimportant, but they 
are surely part of the history of Swift's reception by French critics 
and of the French understanding of English satire. 

C. M. Webstee 

University of Tennessee 


WHY MILTON USES “ CAMBUSCAN ” AND “ C AMBALL " 

In his reference to Chaucer's Squire’s Tale in II Penseroso , Mil- 
ton uses the name, Cambuscan, accented on the second syllable, for 
Chaucer's king instead of the name, Cambynskan or Cambyuskan, 
accented on the first and last syllables, as it appears in the seven 
manuscripts we now have of the tale. At the same time, he uses 
the abbreviated name, Camball, for one of the king's sons instead 
of the full name, Camballo, Camballus, or Samballo, as it appears 
in these manuscripts. 

The name, Cambuscan, as it is accented, and the name, Camball, 
Milton probably derived from John Lane. Though Lane uses 
C am buscan with the accent on the first and last syllables in the 
fragment which he purports to quote from Chaucer's tale, 

this noble kinge was called Cambuscan (i, 4), 

he uses it with the accent on the second syllable consistently in 
his own tale which is a continuation of Chaucer's, for example, 

Cambuscan, glade his worcke was well begonn (iii, 333). 

In his own tale, he uses Camball more often than he does Camballo, 

and all that Camballs courage makes not good (iii. 161). 

That Milton should be influenced by him is not strange, since 
Lane and Milton's father we know were very good friends, and, 
during their lifetime, had read each other's works . 1 However, 
Lane himself, since Chaucer does not abbreviate the names of any 

i See Forewords, John Lane’s Continuation of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale , 
ed. F. J. Furnivall, C. S. E. S., nos. 23, 26 (1888, 1890). 
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of his characters, probably derived the name, Camball, from 
Spenser. Spenser, in his version of the Squire's Tale in the Faerie 
Queene, uses it more often than he does Cambello (Camballo), 

But Cambell (Camball) still more strong and greater grew 

(IV, iii, 29, 1). 

Francis W. Emerson 

Catawba, College 


VILLON’S LAIS AND HIS JOURNEY TO ANGERS 

When did Villon write the Laisf When and why did he go to 
Angers? His own testimony seems explicit: 

I/an quatre cens cinquante six . . . (Lais, line 1) 

Sur le Noel, morte saison . . . (10) 

Ce soir, seulet, estant en bonne, 

Dictant ees laiz et descripvant, 

J’ois la cloche de Serbonne, 

Qui tous jours a neuf heures sonne ... (274-7) 

Je cuid4 finer mon propos; 

Mais mon ancre trouv4 gel4 
Et mon cierge trouve souffle . . . 

-Si m 3 endormis, tout enmoufl4 . . . (307-11). 

In other words, at Christmas time, 1456, Villon all alone in his 
room wrote out his mock bequests. He heard the Angelas at nine 
o’clock, and then, finding his ink frozen and his candle spent, he 
went to sleep. 

Villon is no less explicit abont his intention of going to Angers 
and about his reason for this journey: he wishes to break away 
from the bonds of love, his lady has cruelly deceived him and now 
ordains his death; 

Pour obvier a ces dangiers 
Mon mieulx est, ce croy, de fouir. 

Adieu! Je m’en vois a Angers. (41-3) 

There is a certain difficulty involved in accepting these state- 
ments that critics have frequently pointed out. We happen to 
know from a legal document detailing the examination of Maitre 
Guy Tabarie 1 that one evening at Christmas time, 1456, Villon 

1 Printed in Longnon’s Etude biographique sur Frangois Villon , p. 160 ff. 
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and his companions supped at the Mule tavern and by ten o’clock 
were all engaged in robbing the College de Navarre. “ Sur le 
Noel,” says Villon in the Lais, “ circa festum Nativitatis D omini ,” 
says the examination of Tabarie. Now it is of course unnecessary 
from these two phrases to assume that the poem and the robbery 
were undertaken on the same night, in fact two such feats in one 
night the Lais comprise 320 lines and the robbery, without the 
dinner, consumed over two hours — would seem remarkable for even 
so deft a poet and accomplished a thief as Frangois Villon. However 
that may be, the coincidence is striking and those authorities who 
consider the matter at all have assumed that the night was the 
same and have discussed only whether the Lais were written 
immediately before the robbery or after it. Gaston Paris, Thuasne 
and "Wyndham Lewis believe that the decision to go to Angers had 
been reached and the Lais written when Villon was visited by his 
evil companions, changed his plans and went off with them to the 
Mule and later to the College de Navarre. 2 M. Lueien Poulet, 
however, is prudently uncertain about the order of events: “ qu’il 
ait compose ses Lais tout a loisir, avant de rejoindre a la Mule 
Colin de Cayeux, damp Nicolas et Petit Jehan, ou qu’il les ait 
rim6s a la hate le lendemain de ee beau coup, le dessein de Villon 
parait assez elair: au moment de disparaitre brusquement de Paris, 
il justifiait de fagon tres naturelle une retraite conseillee avant 
tout par la peur du Chatelet, et se preparait, le cas eeheant, un 
ingenieux alibi.” 5 

This brings us to the second difficulty, the reason for Villon’s 
trip to Angers. His own statements about the cruelty of his lady 
and his desire to escape from the bonds of love have not been taken 
very seriously by most critics. 4 Villon’s phrases recall the con- 
ventional expressions of the school of Alain Chartier, they are 

*G. Paris, Frangois Villon (Paris, 1901), p. 54-6; L. Thuasne, Fran- 
gois Villon (Paris, 1923), I, 42-3; D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Frangois Villon 
(New York, 1928), p. 133 f. 

8 In B4dier-Hazard, LitUrature frangaise, I, 110. 

*P. Champion ( Frangois Villon, xr, 1913, 62-3) and L. Foulet {Medieval 
Studies in Memory of Gertrude Sohoepperle Loomis, Paris and New York, 
1927, p. 370-4) credit this love-affair with being a factor in Villon’s journey,' 
but not its only cause. G. Charlier (Archivum romanioum, iv, 1920, 506-17) 
believes in the sincerity of Villon’s passion for this woman, but does not 
discuss its bearing on the journey to Angers. 
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half mocking, half banal, and the unhappy love-affair may be 
dismissed as, at most, a contributory reason for the journey. 
Foulet's suggestion that the trip was undertaken from fear of the 
Ch&telet and that the poet was preparing an alibi in case one were 
needed is tempting but seems less convincing after one has con- 
sidered certain other factors in the situation. In the first place, 
although the robbery of the College de Navarre took place at 
Christmas time, 1456, it was not discovered until the following 
March, and no indication of those responsible for it came to light 
until May. Presumably, therefore, the thieves were not in much 
peril before March and under no definite suspicion until after 
Tabarie had blabbed to Marchant in May. In fact it is clear from 
the examination of Tabarie that several of Villon's companions in 
the affair — Tabarie, Petit Jehan and probably Colin de Cayeux 5 — 
had so little fear of the Chatelet that not only had they remained 
in Paris all this time, but had been planning various further 
enterprises such as the plunder of Robert de la Porte and of an 
“ancien religieux." Secondly, even if Villon were afraid of the 
consequences of his act, it seems improbable that the authorities 
of the Chatelet would have given any credence to a poetic alibi 
such as his. And finally, it seems still more improbable that, if 
Villon left Paris in fear of arrest, he would take pains to indicate 
in writing the very place where he intended to hide. 

For these reasons also, Thuasne's hypothesis (op. tit., I, 44) that 
prudence dictated Villon's flight immediately after the robbery 
and P. Champion's statement ( Frangois Villon, ii, 51) that Villon 
left Paris in the last days of 1456, arriving in Angers in January, 
appear to me equally open to doubt. More plausible is the opinion 
of Gaston Paris (which is also that of Wyndham Lewis, op. tit., 
p. 148) that u Villon, nanti d'une bonne part du butin, retarda son 
depart pour Angers et fit pendant quelque temps bombance avec 
les beaux ecus d'or de la Faculte de theologie” (op. tit., p. 56). 

5 1 assume that the “ petit homme ” who “ ce faisoit appeler maistre 
Jehan” and who was habile & faire crochetz ” (Longnon, op. tit., 168-9) 
.was the same Petit Jehan who was involved in the College de Navarre affair 
and described as a fortius operator crochetorum than that foriis operator , 
Colin de Cayeux (op. tit., 163). If, as seems probable, the robbery of the 
Augustinian monk, Guillaume Coiffier, took place after the theft at the 
College de Navarre, then it is evident that Colin de Cayeux was also in 
Paris at this time (cf. op. tit., p. 172 with p. 168). 
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In any case, it is evident that other members of his company 
remained in Paris and were busily plotting new attacks upon the 
coffers of wealthy ecclesiastics. 

But it is also evident that by the end of April, 1457, Villon was 
undoubtedly in Angers. According to Tabarie's circumstantial 
statement to Marchant, Villon was at this time visiting his uncle 
in an abbey in Angers and had gone there to investigate the possi- 
bility of plundering an old monk who lived in the same place and 
who was reported to possess five or six hundred crowns. Again 
according to Tabarie, as soon as Villon returned to Paris and in 
the case that his report was favorable, all the companions intended 
journeying to Angers to rob this old monk. Here then is a well 
documented and entirely plausible motive for Villon's trip to 
Angers. Gaston Paris thinks that this motive was not in Villon's 
mind when he wrote the Lais 6 but that his original intention was 
merely to visit his uncle, perhaps hoping to obtain money from 
him, perhaps hoping, as he says, to break away from the woman 
he loved too much. Thuasne also believes that Villon had no evil 
designs when he composed the poem but that, after the robbery, 
when he judged it prudent to carry out his intention of going to 
Angers, he came to an understanding with his companions about 
reconnoitering while there the advisability of robbing the rich old 
monk (op. cit i, 44). 

Now it seems to me that there is no need of assuming more than 
one motive for the visit to Angers, and that the one alleged by 
Tabarie is both credible and sufficient. Villon, early in the spring, 
when only “ung peu de billon" (Lais 319) remained from the 
proceeds of the robbery — or robberies — decided to look up this new 
and promising venture at Angers. He, like his companions, was 
as yet in no fear of discovery in connection with any old affairs, 
in fact Tabarie expected him back in Paris to make his report: 
lui retourne, selon ce qu'il rapporteroit par de ga aux autres 
compaignons, ilz yroient tous par dela . . , 7 I assume therefore 

* Op. cit., p. 56. Paris asks “ aurait-il sans cela proclame qu’il partait 
prdeisSment pour Angers?” Why not? No suspicion would fall upon 
Villon at this time in reference to any future affair at Angers. We know 
from Tabarie’s statement that the preliminary visit was to he merely 
exploratory and that Villon intended to return to Paris to make his report 
before the actual robbery took place. 

7 Longnon, op. cit., p. 169. 

2 
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that Villon left Paris some time before Easter 1457 8 and that, 
before going, he wrote the Lais, not, as he pretended, “sur le 
Noel ”, and not, as he further pretended, because of an unhappy 
love-affair. He wrote them for his companions, taking special care 
of course not to mention a single one of those associated with him 
in either the College de Navarre robbery or the projected venture 
in Angers. 9 These men, however, would be the very ones who 
would most appreciate the apocryphal details in the poem: the 
description of the terrible cold of a night near Christmas when, 
according to the Lais, one stays at home close to the fire, but when, 
as Villon’s friends well remembered, he and they were climbing 
over the wall into the College de Navarre; the reference to the 
clock of the Sorbonne striking nine — a sound that they probably 
heard while supping at the Mule; the picture of the lonely poet 
saying his little prayer and going innocently to sleep all muffled up 
in his room, at a time when, as they knew, the whole crew of them 
were forcing locks and dividing booty. 

This hypothesis concerning the date of the Lais and the reason 
for the trip to Angers is, to be sure, only a hypothesis, but it seems 
to me to obviate several difficulties involved in the other suggestions 
that have been hazarded, without encountering any serious new 
ones. It does not strain credence by obliging us to assume that the 
poem and the theft were accomplished in one night, but establishes 
a reason for the striking coincidence between “ sur le Noel ” and 
“ circa festum Nativitatis Domini.” It questions the wintry mise 
en scene of the Lais, 10 but attempts to explain why such a fictitious 

8 Villon’s date, 1456, is of course accurate since in his day the year 1456 
did not end until Easter. 

9 So many of his other friends appear in the Lais that the omission of 
this particular group seems intentional, the more so in view of the fact 
that two members of it, Colin de Cayeux and Guy Tabarie, are mentioned 
in the Testament. 

10 This, of course, may seem to some a serious step to take. And yet no 
one has hesitated to take the similar step of questioning the reason that 
Villon advances for his journey to Angers. Nor would anyone accept at 
face value Villon’s statement that he stopped writing when he did because 
of frozen ink, a spent candle and lack of fire. If it be objected that there 
are reality and vividness in the description of the bitter cold of winter 
(lines 10-3, 308-12), one can only reply that Villon had good reason to 
know what cold nights were like and probably needed very little aid from 
“ dame Memoire ” in describing them. 
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dating of the poem would seem especially amusing to some of those 
for whom it was written. Finally, it posits a single motive for 
the trip to Angers — the only one that can be shown to have 
existed — instead of assuming various others, some of which, at 
least, seem incompatible with the probabilities. 

For these reasons I believe that the Lais were written after the 
robbery of the College de Navarre, some time before Easter (April 
17) 1457, and that Villon then took his departure for Angers with 
the express purpose of investigating there the feasibility of com- 
mitting another robbery. 

Grace Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 


COLLETE'FS EXILE AFTER HIS CONDEMNATION 

IN 1623 

The Arret de Parlement, issued July 11, 1623 by order of the 
Procureur General Mole against Theophile de Viau, Berthelot, 
Frenicle, and Guillaume Colletet as principal authors of the Par- 
nasse Satyrique , ordered that they be imprisoned in the Concier- 
gerie if taken; otherwise, that their property be confiscated. 1 2 They 
relied, however, on the intercession of powerful friends and there is 
no record of ColletePs imprisonment. This is not surprising, since 
his father Gabriel Colletet 3 and his uncle Pierre 3 were both pro- 
curers au Chatelet in good standing among their colleagues. 
Frangois, his godfather, was commissaire et examinateur au Cha- 
telet 4 and he, himself, was avocat au Parlement. 5 For generations, 

1 Fr4d4ric Lachkvre, Le Proofs du poete Theophile de 'Viau, Paris, 
Champion, 1909, r, 132. 

2 Journal des choses memordbles advenues durant le rbgne de Henry III , 
. . . Edition nonvelle ... A Cologne, chez les H4ritiers de P. Marteau, 1720, 
I, 149; A. Tuetey, Inventaire Analytique des Livrcs de Couleur et Bannieres 
du Chdtelet de Paris , Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 1899. § 3635. 

8 Archives Nationales. Insinuations du Chdtelet , Y 140 f° 57. 

'Ibid., Y 122 f° 338 vo. 

B He had become a lawyer before Nov. 3, 1618, the date of the death of 
Bivi&re, for the four poems and the epitaph in Le Zodiaque Poitique de M. 
de Riviere (Paris, J. Libert, 1619) are signed Guillaume Colletet, Parisien, 
Advocat au Parlement. 
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the family had been connected with the Chatelet and the Palais, 6 
so that they mnst have had sufficient influence in the law courts 
to protect one of their number in such an emergency. Indeed this 
is shown in the sentence passed on Aug. 19, 1623, when, although 
TMophile was condemned to be burned alive with his books and 
Berthelot to be hanged, Colletet was merely banished from the 
kingdom and warned to remain away “a peyne d’estre pendu et 
estrangle.” 7 

He retired to Saint-Denis, where he remained a year or so. 
There, in the fall of 1623, he composed Scevole on Chant Pas Loral 
sur le Trespas de Monsieur de Saincte-Marthe* and worked on his 
first long translation, Les Adventures Amoureuses d’Ismene et 
dUsmenie . 9 His whereabouts is revealed in the dedicatory epistle 
of Scevole but nobody has yet discovered why he was so safe and 
comfortable at Saint-Denis. 

The fact is that among other influential relatives, his father’s 
brother, Jacques Colletet, was a person of importance in the Abbaye 
de Saint-Denis and his cousin, Severin Colletet, the son of his 
godfather, Erangois, had been a member of that community since 
1616. 10 Jacques Colletet, who had entered the Abbaye in 1574, 11 
was quint prieur et official de Saint-Denis in 1606 12 and as such 
was appointed in 1610 with Adam Brisect, soubz prieur; Fabbe de 
Brignon; Jacques Doublet, quart prieur et cenier; Denis de Cham- 
belain, tresorier; Loys de Berthancourt, refeetorier et prieur de 
Saint-Orin, to bring the remains of Henri IY from the Louvre to 
Saint-Denis for burial in accordance with the late king’s wishes. 13 
Later, the Archbishop of Rheims, abb6 de Saint-Denis, appointed 
J acques Colletet and J acques Doublet 14 to carry to Rheims for the 
coronation of Louis XIII “les ornements royaux qui se conser- 

8 The documentary proof of this statement will appear in my Life and 
Works of Guillaume Colletet . 

T Lachevre, op. cit., rr, 143. 

6 Published at Paris by Henry Sara in February, 1624. 

• Published at Paris by Toussainct du Bray in 1625. 

10 Insinuations du Chatelet , Y 157 fo 3G7vo. 

11 E. Campardon et A. Tuetey, Histoire GenSrale de Paris. Inventaire 
des R6gistres des Insinuations du Chatelet . . . Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1906. in-4o. 1485. 

ia Insinuations du Chatelet, Y 145 fo 240. 

18 Registres du Bureau de la Ville de Paris , xiv, 522, n. 4. 

14 Ibid., xv, 38, n. 1. 
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vaient an tresor de F Abb aye de Saint-Denis.” In the early 30 ? s, 
known as Dom Colletet, he was approached with deference by 
Guillemin, Prienr de Eoumolles en Provence, who was doing little 
errands in 1632-3 for Peiresc in Paris. 15 

One can imagine Guillaume Colletet, under the influence of his 
uncle and cousin, led into the path of discretion, which he follows 
consistently from this point on. His poem, Scevole , is dedicated 
to Nicolas Chevalier, Conseiller du Koy en ses Conseils d^Etat et 
Prive, Premier President de sa Cour des Aydes a Paris et Chancelier 
de la Eoyne, to whom he bitterly complains of the unjust accu- 
sations of his enemies, for they have done their utmost to ruin 
his reputation, about which he has always been sensitive. 16 He 
consoles himself with the thought that they can never prove him 
guilty and wisely retires from public view in order not to arouse 
their antipathy again. Not content with this, the next year he 
persuaded someone to issue the oft-quoted appeal 17 to the public 
that follows V Arret contre Theophile in the Recueil de toutes les 
pieces de Theophile . . . et generalement tout ce qui $ J est fait 
pour et contre luy depuis sa prison jusques d present. 1 * 

Prom now on, despite the publication of Le Trebuchement de 
VIvrongne under various titles from 1627 to 1646 and the many 
similar poems found in the Divertissements , 1631, 19 and the Poe - 

15 Lettres de Peiresc publiees par Ph. Tamizey de Larroque . . . Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1890, v, 58, 91. Among other things, he purchased 
antique vases or tried to get a description of those he could not buy. He 
hoped to get a model or plaster cast of one of those in the Abbaye de Saint- 
Denis, but, after some evasion, Dom Colletet flatly refused him permission 
to do so on the plea that it might damage such a valuable work of art. 

18 Of course, he had not hesitated to follow Theophile’s example in flatly 
denying the authorship of the poems bearing his name in the satirical 
collections of 1619, 1620 and 1622. 

17 Cf. Lach&vre, op. cit., I, 348. The urgent need for such a defence is 
shown when, even the next year, Theophile’s and Colletet’s are the only 
names appearing in the 3 wretchedly printed editions of Le Pamasse 
Satyrique . Cf. Lach&vre, Recueils Collectifs de Poesies Libres et Batyriques, 
p. 70. 

18 There were 2 editions of this Recueil , the material for which is thought 
to have been collected by a friend of Colletet. In one of them, “ je sgay 
bien qu’on luy (Colletet) a joue cette trousse ” is omitted. Cf. Lach&vre, 
op. cit., p. 374. 

18 Paris, R. Estienne, 1631; Jacques Dugast, 1633. 
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sies Diver ses , 1656, 20 Colletet never fails to take every opportunity 
to condemn his associates of this period, to protest his interest in 
serious things, to declare his devotion to the Catholic church, and 
to point out to the young the advantages of an exemplary life. 
Such passages appear in many of his prefaces. They run through 
the Vies des Poetes 21 and reappear in the various treatises of the 
Art Poetique 22 culminating in the Discours de la Poesie Morale 
et Sentencieuse f 3 that detailed review of all poetic works, ancient 
and modern, of which the purpose is to inspire admiration for the 
highest moral qualities. 

Josephine deBoer 

Wilmette, Illinois 


ERENCH ALLUSIONS TO TASSO 

In the course of my investigations, I have run across numerous 
allusions to Torquato Tasso in France which are not mentioned 
in any of the books of reference. I have excluded from this article 
those items that are to be found in these works, and also every- 
thing which appears in the unpublished dissertation of C. B. Beall, 
who has been engaged in a study of Tasso in France in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 1 No attempt is accordingly made to 
give a comprehensive bibliography, but only additional items which 
may help to make the study of the general subject more complete. 

The French unquestionably considered Tasso a poet of the first 
rank. The author of the Gerusalemme liberata is usually mentioned 
in connection with Homer and Vergil as a poet of equal worth. 
The number who thus considered him is great. Many writers 
such as Claude Billard, Scudery, La Mesnardi&re, Mambrun, M. de 
Marolles (FAbbe Villeloin), Le Clerc, Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, 
FAbb6 Jean Terrasson, Saint-Didier, de La Barre, Joannet, de La 

20 Paris, Louis Chamhoudry, 1656. 

21 The MS. Vies des Poetes frangois lost in the fire that destroyed the 
Bibliotheque du Louvre on May 23, 1871. 

22 Paris, Antoine de Sommaville et Louis Chamhoudry, 1658. 

28 One of the treatises of VArt Poitique dated 1657. 

1 Johns Hopkins University dissertation in Romance Languages, 1930. 
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Beaumelle, A. M ,, and Dubonrg name Homer, Yergil, and Tasso 

in the same breath . 2 

La Mesnardiere 3 4 blames Tasso for having two heroes, Godefroy 
and Renand, in his poem, and in La Poetique 4 he mentions the 
Aminta . M. de Marolles 5 recognizes the fact that Aristotle, 
Horace, Tasso, Scaliger, and Yossins are not infallible, and he 
observes : 6 7 

Je souhaite que pour y reussir parfaictement, ils n’y meslent point des 
eaux de l’Hippocrene, ny les lanriers du Parnasse, comme les Italiens, 
et mesme le Tasse dans sa Jerusalem delivree, qui fait agir Tisophone et 
Meg&re avec les anges Michel et Gabriel, qui parle de Neptune, de Platon, 
comme de Divinitds adordes. 

Coras, in the Satirique Berne / quotes the IN e Satire of Boileau 
in which Tasso is mentioned, and also speaks 8 of ascertaining the 
value of Tasso and Yergil. It would seem, says Rapin , 9 from an 
observation of the character of these geniuses, that one could liken 
Ariosto, who has more fire and vivacity, to Homer, and Tasso, who 
has more prudence and discretion, to Yergil. In the Avertisse - 

2 L , Eglise triomphante, Lyon, 1618, preface ; Preface to Ibrahim ou 
Vlllustre Bassa , Paris, 1641 ; Lettre du Sr. du Rivage, contenant quelques 
observations sur le Poeme Epique et sur le poeme de la Pucelle, Paris, 1656, 
p. 17; Dissertatio Peripatetica de Epico Carmine, Paris, 1662, p. 4; 
Epistre of the TraitS du Poeme Epique , Paris, 1662; Avertissement de la 
traduction de la JB 'ibrusalem d&livrbe, Paris, 1667; Lettre d M. Vabbe de 
la Chambre , Paris, 1673, p. 12, also Traits pour juger des Poetes Crecs, 
Latins, et Frangois, appended to the third edition of Clovis, Paris, 1673, ch. 
xmn, p. 96; Dissertation critique sur Vlliade d’Hombre, Paris, 1715, vol. 
I, p. 275, also 3e partie, le section, art. V, pp. 384 ff.; Clovis, Paris, 1725, 
preface, p. 4; Premiere Dissertation sur le Poeme Epique (1731) in 
Histoire de VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1736, t. IX, 
p. 253; Elemens de Poesie Frangoise, Paris, 1752, t. I, p. 223; Commentaire 
suv la Henriade, Paris, 1775, t. n, p. 148; Parallels du Lutrin et de la 
Henriade , Paris, 1775, p. .281, 331; Le Messie, Amsterdam, 1777, preface, 
p. 5. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 8, 11, 38. 

4 Paris, 1640, Discours, also, pp. 278, 366. 

6 Op. cit., Epistre, also, pp. 6, 22, 48, 54, 63, 70, 97, 101, 103. 

6 Pp. 48. 

7 Paris, 1668, p. 32. 

8 Pp. 33. 

9 Discours acadbmique sur la comparaison entre Virgile et Sombre, Paris, 
1668, pp. 38, 48, 49. 
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merit of his Reflexions sur la po'etique d! Aristote, 10 after mention- 
ing Tasso in an historical sketch of heroic poems, he says: “Le 
dessein le pins accomply de tous les Poemes modernes est celny du 
Tasse,” although there are faults in the execution. He claims 
that VArmide is too lax morally, condemns Tasso for trying to 
please “par des endroits trop eclattans,” and states that the poet 
does not know the secret of style. He has given too much promi- 
nence to secondary figures ; Godefroy, who is the hero, scarcely does 
anything. There is too much mingling of the jesting and the 
serious. He concludes by saying that Tasso and Trissino both 
wanted to write tragedies after the manner of Sophocles, but failed. 

Desmarets 11 contends that Greece and Italy have never had such 
a lofty subject as his poem where the true religion has fought and 
conquered the false; and one can never call him to justice in the 
name of Homer, Vergil, or Tasso “ pour restitution, ni d’emprunt, 
ni de larcin.” In La Defense du Poeme Heroique p 2 he criticizes 
Tasso for having introduced an angel that appears to Godefroy, 
and because 

il feint le Demon qui tient son conseil dans les enfers. La faute qu’il a 
faite est de luy avoir donn4 le nom de Pluton, et d’avoir mis dans les enfers 
les mesmes suplices que Virgile y a mis, qui sont selon les fables. -Car 
cela ne s’accorde pas avee notre Eeligion, qui admet seulement ce qui peut 
estre anim4 par les Demons. 

He also takes Tasso to task for the manner in which he has begun 
his poem. In the Avis to Clovis, he says, in speaking of miracles 
and prodigies, that he has used them much more sparingly than 
Tasso. 

Boileau had no compunctions about acknowledging Tasso as a 
genius, but he criticizes him for having employed the c merveilleux 
ehretien 9 and for his disdain for verisimilitude. 13 Etienne Eour- 
mont 14 cites this passage from Boileau, and says : 

10 Reflexions sur la poetique d’Aristote et sur les ouvrages des Pontes 
anciens et modernes , Paris, 1674. Cf. also pp. 61, 91, 125, 133, 138,, 141, 
148, 164, 200. 

11 Traits pour juger des Poetes , already cited. 

Paris, 1674, p. 87. 

18 Art po6tique y III, 205 ff. 

14 JExamen padfique de la querelle de Mme Dacier et Hf. de la Motte sur 
Hom&re, Paris, 1716, I, 190 £F. 
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Godefroy en oraison n’est pas plus ridicule qu’iEnee en priere, mettre 
Sattan k la raison dans la Jerusalem et ramener Junon a la douceur dans 
TEneide sont absolument la m&me chose, mais quelle est cette tristesse de 
sujet du Tasse? En un mot Despreaux n’avoit pas assez pez4 toutes les 
ressejriblanees d’entre le Tasse et les anciens Poetes. 

Perrault, 15 in the colloquy between the President and the abbe, 
makes the former say: 

En un mot vous concluez que le Tasse, que Chapelain, que Desmarets, que 
le P4re le Moine et Scuderi sont de meilleurs Poetes que Virgile et Horn ere, . 
et que la Jerusalem delivr4e, la Pucelle, le Clovis, le St. Louis et TAlaric 
valient mieux que lTliade et TEneide. 

To which Fabbe replies: “Dien me garde de dire jamais pareille 
chose.” 

M. Chevalier Temple 16 states that Ariosto and Tasso undertook 
to compose heroic poems, but, not having strong enough wings to 
raise themselves, had to have recourse to the ancients. In Le 
Nouveau Mercure , 17 we read: “Les Grecs ont leur Homere, les 
Latins leur Virgile, les Italiens leur Tasse et leur Arioste, tandis 
que les Frangais n’ont pas un seul Auteur, je ne dis pas a leur 
opposer, mais meme dont on puisse soutenir la lecture.” In the 
same journal of May, 1708, 18 another anonymous writer observes 
that, although the Jerusalem has its beauties, it has too many 
shortcomings to be taken as a model, and places Telemaque above 
the Gerusalemme liberata. 

L’Abbe Terrasson 19 declares that Tasso has made the trees of 
the enchanted forest groan and talk. Saint-Didier 20 remarks that 
these enchantments are no longer suitable to the taste of his cen- 
tury, yet we read in the Bibliotheque frangoise of FAbbe Goujet: 21 
u Eien n*est plus beau dans la Jerusalem que Fendroit de la Foret 
enchantee, que le Palais d'Armide, etc. Otez du Tasse cette sorte 
de merveilleux, ce n*est plus un Poete.” 

15 ParalUle des anciens et des modernes, Paris, 1688, 3 vols., I, 62; m, 
147, 150. 

16 De la poesie , Utrecht, 1693, p. 304. 

17 Tr4voux, f4v., 1708, p. 218 (author not named). 

18 Pp. 61, 62, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76. 

18 Dissertation critique sur Vlliade d’ Homere, Paris, 1715, p. 241. 

20 Preface to Clovis , Paris, 1725, p. 11. 

21 Vol. iv, part II, p. 37. Cf. also, pp. 39, 61, footnote. 
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Etienne Eonrmont 252 quotes passages from Tasso to show the 
lofty Scriptural tone, but later shows that Tasso is not exempt 
from the fault of mingling Christian and pagan deities. 

II appelle les enters TAverne, Pluton, chef des Diables, il parle de Cer- 
bdre, de rHydre, du Cocyte. Toutes ces iddes sont prises du Paganisme. 
Si Ton rdpond que les Payens ifauroient jamais eu connaissance de ces 
dogmes, on peut la supposer dans les demons qu’ils adoroient. On repli- 
qnera que le Tasse n’a pas du traiter les Mahumetans de Payens, ni faire 
agir pour eux des Dieux dont ils ont horreur comme nous. 

In the Memoires pour Vhistoire des sciences et des Beaux-Arts, 2Z 
we read that the epic poem is such a difficult work that the world 
has seen only six of first rank, the Iliad , the Odyssey , the AEneid, 
the Oerusalemme liberata, Paradise Lost , and Telemaque . 

In the Bibliotheque frangoise of PAbb6 Goujet, 24 we read: "II 
paroit une critique tres vive de la traduction du Tasse. Elle est de 
Mile Riccoboni, actrice de la Comedie Italienne, connue sous le 
nom de Elaminia” 25 On page 34 of Volume IV : 

Si le Tasse avoit dit: II parut k ce Conseil le Sphinx, la Chimere, 
Gerion, etc., le Traducteur pourroit avoir quelque sorte de raison, mais il 
est evidemment dans son tort, puisque ces noms fabuleux sont rapportez 
par le Tasse au pluriel, pour nous faire entendre que les ddmons parurent 
sous des formes monstrueuses, et pour nous donner une idde juste de cette 
effroyable assemble. . . . Comme rien n’est plus vif et plus animd que tout 
ce qui est emprunte de la. Fable, c’est une as-sez bonne ressource pour les 
Poemes ehrdtiens, que de feindre les ddmons transformez en esprits fabuleux 
et en Dieux du Paganisme. Le Tasse a mis en usage cette transformation. 

Elsewhere one finds : 26 

Les divinitez du Paganisme passent pour des dtres chimeriques et la 
magie, source du merveilleux pour TArioste et pour le Tasse . . . Il est 
dtonnant qu’on nous donne cette sorte de merveilleux pour une production 
toute neuve. Le Tasse, dit l’auteur des notes sur la lettre de Mile 
Riccoboni a M. Pabbe Conti, a mis en usage cette transformation. M. de 
Saint-Didier a peut-etre cru que les preuves drudites dont il a fortifie 
ce systeme lui donneroient un air de nouveaute. Le sujet est Pdtablis- 


22 Op. tit., I, 108, 177, 190 ff. (already cited), 219. 

28 Trdvoux, Juillet, 1730, p. 1423; cf. also, pp. 1459, 1466. 

24 IV, 188. 

25 The letter of Mile Riccoboni to PAbbd Conti on the subject of the new 
translation is found in Part II, rv, 20 ff. 

"n, 24. 
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sement de la Religion et de la Monarchic des Frangois. Apres la proposi- 
tion et Tinvocation, qui sont suivies de quelques vers traduits du Tasse, 
M. de Voltaire a mis en oeuvre la idee dans le 4e chant de son poeme 

de la Ligue. 

And again : 27 

La Jerusalem ddlivrde du Tasse est un Poeme si cdldbre que M. de Vol- 
taire Ta jugde digne d’un examen detailld. M. de Voltaire fait une espece 
de Paralldle entre la Jerusalem ddlivrde et ITliade. Le sujet du Poete 
Italien lui paroit plus noble que celui du Poete Grec. 28 Cependant le 
Tasse, qui fait jouer au Liable le r61e d’un miserable charlatan, parle 
avec majestd de tout ce qui regarde la Religion, et soutient mdme ce ton 
en reprdsentant des Litanies, des Processions, etc. Mais ce que M. de 
Voltaire ne pardonne pas au Poete Italien, c’est d’avoir donnd aux mauvais 
esprits les noms de Pluton et d’Alecton, et d’avoir confondu les id£es 
Payennes avec les iddes Chretiennes. 20 

In Yolnme xxiii there is an article on the Aminta of Tasso ; 30 
in Yolnme xixm 31 RAbbe Rossi defends Tasso; and in Yolnme 
xxxix (1744) we read: “Les divers Poemes dn Tasse on ne lit 
presqne pins en Erangois que sa J erusalem dttivree et son Aminte /* 
J. M. de Pons 32 asks : 

Quel est-il ce merveilleux? Quel en est le garant, si le podte, loin de 
paroitre inspird, se livre uniquement aux caprices de son imagination, 
comme Pont fait le Tasse et Milton. A cette phrase du Tasse: “ 0 Muse! 
dont le front est couronne d’etoiles immortelles,” et a cette autre: “0 
Muse! donne k mes chants ta force et ton dclat! ” on se sent transports 
chez les modernes. Bans quel ordre de choses (chez les Grecs et parmi 
nous) dans quel systdme peut-on supposer une Muse eouronnde d’dtoiles? 
La fable ni la vdrite ne se pretent point a cette supposition. A Fdgiard du 
Tasse, qui n’a pas moins oecasionnd que Milton les observations que je 
viens de faire, je n’ai plus qu’une simple remarque k communiquer. (Test 
Hector qui, dans ITliade, est robstacle a surmonter de la part des Grecs. 
C’est un myrte qui, dans la Jerusalem ddlivrde, est celui des Chrdtiens. 


27 XII, partie 2, p. 265. 

28 He continues talking about Tasso for several pages. 

29 Op. tit., xn, 269. 

80 Paris, 1735, pp. 350-354. 

81 P. 235. 

82 Definition de genre Epique et Essai sur le plan de Vlliade , Paris, an 13 
(1805), pp. 7, 137, 139. 
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De quel e6t4 sera ce qu’on appelle la vraisemblance, la raison, la belle 
nature? Que peut-on penser de 1’intrigue (Tun poeme oti c’est un plus 
grand exploit d’abattre un myrte que de terrasser le formidable Argant? 
II faut selon moi toutes les beautds repandues dans les details des poemes 
du Tasse et de Milton, pour en pardonner le merveilleux, ou pudril, ou 
gigantesque. 

Marmontel, writing sometime before 1755 the article on the 
merveilleux in Diderot's Encyclopedie 33 says : “ Le Tasse imagine 
nn perroquet chantant des chansons de sa propre composition. Ces 
traits ne sont pas assez nobles pour Fepopee. . . Le Tasse a en de 
meme Finadvertence de donner anx diables qni jouent nn grand 
role dans la Jerusalem delivree les noms de Plnton et d'Alecton.” 
In his Poetique franqoise 34 Marmontel says : “ Le Tasse n'a pres- 
qne jamais en reconrs a Fentremise des esprits celestes; mais il 
souleve les enters, et ce merveilleux passionne Ini suffit ponr operer 
tons ses prodiges.” 

In the Lettres critiques sur le Paradis perdu de Milton, Yol. iv 
of the 1765 edition of the Paradis perdu/ 5 we find : “ On est etonne 
de tronver partont chez Ini (Milton) comme chez le Tasse, ce 
bizarre melange d'idees egalement empruntees de la Fable et de 
FEcriture.” De la Beanmelle 36 says that Tasso enlivens the 
gravity of the subject and enchants the reader to the point of 
rendering him incapable of perceiving the lack of verisimilitude 
of his fiction. He says also that a man who has just read Locke 
and Addison will not relish finding in the Jerusalem a Christian 
sorcerer who draws Benaud from the hands of the Mohammedan 
sorcerers. 

In addition to those authors already cited, there are many who 
either quote Tasso or mention him, but lack of space forbids doing 
more than merely naming these. Le Brnn, Mambrnn, M. D. S., 
de La Croix, FAbbe Bonhonrs, Chapelain, Guez de Balzac, Boilean, 
Yauquelin de la Fresnaye, Begnier, Segrais, Basnage de Beanval, 
M. de Yalinconr, Sorel, Gomberville, D'Aubignac, de La Motte, 
FAbbe Terrasson, Etienne Fourmont, Baillet, Saint-Didier, Paul 

38 Vol. X, p. 393 ff. 

8A Paris, 1763, 2 vols. n, 324. Cf. also I, pp. 374, 375, 378, 379, 391, 399, 
400, 411, 414, 435; II, pp. 233, 234, 248, 249, 253, 257, 262, 263, 271, 281, 
290, 291. 

86 P. 75. Cf. also pp. 6, 16, 28, 29, 36, 85, 150, 151. 

33 Comment aire sur la Henriade, Paris, 1775, n, 4, 
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Rolli, le Pere Buffier, Constantin de Magny, FAbbe Vatry, Menage, 
Sarasin, Joannet, M. de Yixouse, PAbbe Mallet, Mme de Stael, 
Michel Cnbieres de Palmeseanx, Viollet le Due, Bigault, all refer 
to Tasso . 37 


Amherst College 


Ealph C. Williams 


37 Dissertatio de Epico Carmine, Paris, 1661, pp. 162, 169, 173; Disser - 
tatio Peripatetica de Epico Carmine , Paris, 1662, pp. 4, 66, 67 ff., 70, 90, 
109, 110, 124, 126, 129, 139, 148, 168, 176, 178, 282; Le Montparnasse on de 
la preference entre la Prose et la Poesie, Paris, 1663, p. 46; UArt de la 
Poesie frangoise et latine, Lyon, 1694, pp. 169, 586; La manibre de bien 
penser dans les ouvrages d’esprit, Paris, 1687-1688, pp. 10-12; Lettres de 
Jean Chapelain , Paris, 1880, in which, there are 27 references to Tasso, also 
Preface de la Pucelle, also Sentiments de VAcadimie sur le Cid (see Searles* 
edition in U. of Minn. Studies, no. 3, 1916, p. 17) ; Entretiens, pp. 67, 128; 
Dissertation critique sur Joconde , CEhwres completes, n, 2 (Paris, 1872) ; 
Art po&tique , I, 905-912; Satire IX; Preface to translation of Vergil, Paris, 
1668; Histoire des ouvrages des scuvans, Rotterdam, 1687-1709 (Dec. 1690, 
Art. in, Life of Tasso ) ; Lettres d Madame la marquise . . . sur le sujet de 
la Prmcesse de Cleves, Paris, 1678, pp. 115, 256 ff.; in the Berger Extrava- 
gant in connection with the criticism of romances; Polexandre, n, 991; 
Conjectures acad4miques ou Dissertation sur Vlliade , Paris, 1715, pp. 158, 
159, 228; Reflexions sur la critique , Paris, 1715, 2e partie, n, 55, 60; 
Dissertation critique sur Vlliade d’Hom&re, Paris, 1715, p. 243; Examen 
padftque de la querelle de Mme Dacier et M . de la Motte sur Hom&re, Paris, 
1716, I, 113, 143, 152, 178, 179, 189; Jugements des savants, Paris, 1725, 
in, 1; Lettres critiques sur le poeme de Clovis , Paris, 1725, p. 59; Examen 
de Vessai de M, de Voltaire sur la poesie 4pique , Paris, 1728, pp. 7, 9, 12, 
28, 29, 32, 34, 60, 61, 62 ff., 67, 68, 69, 77 ff., 98; TraiU philosophique et 
pratique de poesie, Paris, 1728, p. 294; Dissertation critique sur le Paradis 
perdu de Milton, Paris, 1729, p.* 163; R4ponse & la seconde Dissertation par 
de la Barre. Histoire de VAcademie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres avec les MSmoires de Litteraiure tirez des Re gist res de cette 
AcadSmie, Paris, 1736, ix, 297, also pp. 228, 232,233; BibliotMque poetique 
ou nouveau choix des plus belles pieces de vers en tout genre , Paris, 1745, 
p. 379, also Anti-Baillet, vir, part 1; Bibliothbque poetique ou nouveau 
choix des plus belles pieces de vers en tout genre, Paris, 1745, p. 287; 
Elemens de Poesie frangoise, Paris, 1752, I, 223, 225, 226, 227 ; Louis XIV 
ou la guerre de 1101, poeme en xv chants, La Haye, 1778, preface, p. 7; 
Principe pour la lecture des poetes, Paris, 1745, I, 206, n, pp. 105, 107, 
108, 126, 149; De VAllemagne, ch. XXII; Essai sur Vart poetique, Paris, 
1812, p. 11; Nouvel art poHique, pp. 40, 41, also Precis d } un traiU de 
po4tique et de versification, Paris, 1829, pp. 162, 163, 168; Histoire de la 
querelle des (widens et des modemes, Paris, 1856, p. 70. 
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DEUX LETTRES INCITES DE BUFEON 

La bibliotheque du Museum d^bistoire naturelle de Paris possede, 
sous la cote MS. 1985, deux lettres autographes de Buffon' que je 
crois inedites. 1 Je les reproduis ici integralement d'apres les 
originaux. Elies furent ecrites a Jean-Bap tiste Guillaumot, archi- 
tecte de la ville de Paris, 2 au sujet des carrieres qu*on avait trouvees 
vers 1779 sous le terrain du Jardin du Roi : 

I 

Je suis tr&s sensible. Monsieur, aux offres que vous aves la bonte de me 
faire au sujet de la d^couverte des anciennes fouilles de carri&re sous le 
terrein du Jardin du Roi; je vous serai tres oblige si vous voules bien, 
Monsieur, m’en faire eommuniquer le plan et me permettre d’en faire tirer 
une copie apr&s quoi j’aurai l’honneur de vous porter moi m&me le plan, 
enchants d’avoir eette occasion de vous renouveller tous les sentiments de 
la veritable estime et du respectueux attaehement avec lesquels j’ai Fhon- 
neur d’etre, Monsieur, votre tres bumble et tr&s ob4issant serviteur. 

Le Cte. de Buffon 

k Paris ce 3 avril 1779 8 

Guillaumot fut employe pour diriger dans ces carrieres les 
travaux de consolidation necessaires. 4 Mais ses ouvriers n*y firent 
pas toujours de bonne maqonnerie solide, et Buffon ne fut pas 
content de leur travail. 5 11 s*en plaignit a Guillaumot en presence 

*M. Louis Dimier, dans son excellent livre sur Buffon (Paris, 1919, 
p. 18), a indiqu6, le premier je crois, Fexistence au Museum d’un assez 
grand nombre de lettres inedites du naturaliste. Je dois leur communi- 
cation au biblioth4caire du Museum, M. Leon Bultingaire, qui met a la 
disposition des cbercheurs, avec une grande Iib4ralit6 et une bonne gr&ce 
parfaite, les richesses de sa bibliotheque. J’esp&re pouvoir lui t4moigner 
toute ma reconnaissance lorsque paraitra le travail plus 6tendu que je 
compte terminer d’ici quelques mois. 

* Cf . Lfadault de Buffon, Gorrespondance generate de Buffon (publiee 
comme les volumes xm et xxv de Edition des oeuvres completes de Buffon 
par J.-L. de Lanessan. Paris, 1885, en 14 vol.), t. xrv, p. 297. 

* Pi&ce 322. D’apr&s la eoupure collie sur sa chemise, cette lettre a fait 
partie d’une vente, mais je n’ai pu savoir laquelle: 17. Buffon {le comte 
de), cttebre naturaliste . L. sig. d M. Guillaumot , Paris , 3 avril, 1779. Ip. 
m-i au sujet des offres qu’il a eu la bontS de lui faire relativement d la 
dfoouverte des anciennes fouilles de carrieres sous le terrain du Jardin 
du Roi . 

4 ]STadault de Buffon, op. cit ., xrv, 68, 297. 

* Ibid . 
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du lieutenant general de police, Le Xoir , 6 qui etait charge de 
Pinspection des carrieres parisiennes. Apparemment Parchitecte de 
la ville s^etait recrie contre ces observations, car le naturaliste lui 
adressa la lettre suivante : 


II 

Je serois trds f&chd, Monsieur, que ce que j’ai eil Phonneur de vous dire 
en presence de M. Lenoir vous eUt fait de la moindre petite peine, il ne 
s’agissoit point du tout de vos grands travaux dans les Carrieres mais 
seulement de ce petit ouvrage provisionnel dont vous parlez dans votre 
lettre et qui n 5 a pas dtd faite avec toute la precaution ndcessaire; car le 
vieux b&timent sous lequel cette reparation a dte faite a mon insgu, n’a 
pas cessd de travailler au point que j'ai dtd oblige de le faire ddmolir trds 
promptement et dans le plus mauvais temps de Phiver. L’ouvrage pro- 
visionnel que vos ouvriers avoient fait au dessous est encore subsistant et 
si vous voul4s, Monsieur, me faire Phonneur de venir au jar din du Eoi, 
vous en jugerds par vos yeux,* au reste je sens parfaitement que dans des 
travaux aussi immenses et aussi difficiles k conduire, il est impossible qu’il 
ne se trouve quelques petits inconvdniens ; et en vdritd j’ose vous dire, 
Monsieur, que j’ai dtd et suis encore Pun des premiers k rendre jus- 
tice k vos grands talens, k votre zdle, k votre activity et tout cel a in- 
ddpendamment des sentimens d’amitid que je vous ai voud[s]. Je serois done 
vraiment mortifid si j'avois pu vous blesser par Pobservation que je vous 
ai faite. Je vous prie d’en dtre persuadd [et d’jetre en mdme temps trds 
assurd de Pattacbement sincere et Respectueux avec lequel j’ai Phonneur 
d’&tre, Monsieur, votre tr&s humble et trbs obeissant serviteur. 

Le Cte. de Buffon 

au Jardin du Roi ce 13 mars 1782 7 

Ces lettres, je le sais, n'apportent pas une contribution notable 
k Phistoire litteraire. Les ouvriers de Jean-Bap tiste Guillaumot 
et leur mauvais ouvrage nous sont assez indifferents. Mais au- 
jourdTiui que Pon met un soin particulier a recueillir jusqu’aux 
moindres fragments des celebrites litteraires, on lira volontiers ces 
lignes qui portent, elles aussi, le cachet de leur auteur. Et, en 
effet, je crois trouver dans ces deux lettres Pexpression de cette 
politesse, de cette urbanite qui etait une des qualites essentielles 
du grand naturaliste. 

Je signale aussi Phabile tournure de la seconde lettre. Buffon, 
mecontent de Guillaumot a cause du mauvais travail de ses ouvriers, 

• Jean-Charles-Pierre LeNoir (1732-1807). 

7 Pidce 323. D’aprds la coupure collde sur sa chemise, cette lettre a fait 
partie de la mdme vente que celle qui prdcdde: 18. Buffon. Le m&me L. sig. 
k M. Guillaumot. Paris , IS mars 1782 . 2p. in-lf, au sujet de travaux 

faits sous le jardin du Roi pour la consolidation des carrikres . 
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allait bientot confier a un autre 8 les fonctions de directeur dans 
les carri^res du Jardin du Roi. II y avait, cependant, de bonnes 
raisons pour ne pas offenser Parchitecte de la ville. Ne voulant 
pas prendre dans les fonds partienliers du Jardin tout Pargent 
necessaire pour defrayer les travaux de consolidation, Buff on tou- 
cbait des sommes sur les fonds destines a la depense gen£rale des 
carrieres de Paris.' 9 Mais les memoires, par lesquels il en deman- 
dait payement, etaient vises justement au bureau de Guillaumot, et 
celui-ei, une fois fache contre le naturaliste, aurait pu causer des 
difficultes. 10 L’affaire etait delicate. II fallait du tact, et c*est de 
1&, sans doute, que vient cette lettre ou Buffon, sans retracter ce 
qufil a dit devant Le Noir, essaye tres habilement de menager 
Pamour-propre de Parchiteete de la ville. 

W. E. Falls 

University of Pennsylvania 


CHATEAUBRIAND DECORE DE LA GRAND’CROIX 
DE L’ORDRE ROJAL DU SAUJEUR DE GRECE 

Des 1811, dans P I J Xnemire, Chateaubriand avait appele Patten- 
tion emue de la France et de PEurope sur la Grece qui gardait, en 
son infime misere, avec la beaute de ses souvenirs, la gr&ce de ses 
sites, de sa lumi£re et de ses mines. Aussitot que la Guerre dTnde- 
pendance hellenique fut declaree, en 1821, le poete se devoua a 
la liberte du pays avec aeharnement. II fit parti du comite grec, 
a Paris, pour secourir les malheureux descendants des Spartiates 
et des Atheniens. II ecrivit une eloquente Note sur la Grece en 
faveur des insurges. II travailla dans le m£me & la Chambre 
des pairs pour mettre en mouvement le corps politique'J^on voeu 
se r^alisa. La Grece, secourue par la France, PAngleterre et la 
Russie, reussit a secouer le joug ottoman. Au 2 e congres de 
Londres, en 1830, les puissances protectrices ddciderent "qiPun roi 

8 A Edme Verniquet (1727-1804), qui devint Parchiteete du Jardin du 
Roi a partir de 1781. Cf. ibid., p. 297. 

6 Ibid, et p. 298, 301, 302. 

10 Ce qui arriva, en effet, quelques ann4es plus tard. Ibid . 

1 Voir, pour les details: Emile Malakis, "Chateaubriand’s Contribution 
to French Philhellenism/’ MP. f xxvi, 91-105. 
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serait donne anx Hellenes. En 1832, au 3 e congres de Londres, 
les puissances nommerent roi de Greee le prince Othon de Baviere, 
age de dix-hnit ans. 

Or, Chateaubriand, quoique content des resultats qu’en partie 
ses efforts avaient accomplis, n’etait pas satisfait de la decision 
des puissances de mettre un roi a la tete du pays. II nous laisse 
entendre ceci dans un passage des Memoires d'Outre-Tombe (IV> 
323, 6d. Bire) redige en 1838 : <La Greee est devenue libre du joug 
de Fislamisme; mais, au lieu d'une republique federative, comme je 
le desirais, une monarchie bavaroise s^est etablie a Athenes.» Et, 
irrite, il se hlte d ? aj outer: «Or, comme les rois n 5 ont pas de 
memoire, moi qui avais quelque peu servi la cause des Argiens, je 
n'ai plus entendu parler d^eux que dans Homere. La Gr£ce 
delivree ne nFa pas dit: c Je vous remercie/ >:> 

En realite, le roi Othon n*a point ouBlie le poete. Onze ans 
apres son av&nement, en 1843, il adressait une lettre, dont la teneur 
est tr&s aimable, au grand philhellene pour le remercier du soin 
avec lequel il avait concouru a la delivrance du pays, et lui conferait 
la Grand ? Croix de FOrdre Royal du Sauveur. Autant que nous 
sachions, Chateaubriand n*a fait aucur* allusion a cet honneur 
dans ses ecrits. 2 Nos recherches indiquerai nt que la lettre du roi 
de Gr&ce est in6dite 3 Nous prenons done plaisir a la publier 
integralement pour mettre au point F etude sur Factivite de Cha- 
teaubriand philhellene, et signaler cette attestation d’estime, 
ignoree jusqu ? ici, rendue au grand homme qui Fa bien meritee. 

Monsieur le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, Desirant vons donner un temoi- 
gnage de la satisfaction que J’eprouve des sentimens dont vous avez 
constamment fait preuve pour la Greee et du soin avec lequel vous avez 
concouru dan? tes les occasions k sa delivrance et k son Erection en 
^stat ind mendant, ainsi que de l’estime particuli&re que Fai pour les 
hauts m£rites qui vous distinguent, Je vous ai confer^ la Grand-Croix de 
Mon Ordre Royal du Sauveur et vous Tenvoie avec autant de plaisir que 


2 La lettre du prince bavarois ne pournait £tre en r4ponse k la plainte de 
Chateaubriand puisque les M6movre$ ne commenc^rent k paraitre qu’en 1848. 

®Nous avons trouvd cette lettre dans la Salle des Manuscrits k la 
BibliotMque Rationale. Fonds frangais 12454, feuillet 71. Elle est 4erite 
sur papier 416gant, au filigrane: J. Waltham Turkey 1838; la bordure est 
dor4e. L 7 4criture tres ornee est celle d J un secretaire, la signature est 
celle du roi. 

3 
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J’ai k vous assurer des sentimens d’affeetion que je vous porte, et dans 
lesquels je prie Dieu qu’ils vous ait, Monsieur le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
en sa sainte et digne garde. 

26 fdvrier 


Athene s ce 


10 Mars 


1834 4 


Othon 


University of Pennsylvania 


Emile Malakis. 


FRERES AINES DU JACQUES YIGNOT DE DUMAS FILS 

La critique a vivement felicite Dumas fils d’etre parvenu b 
imposer au public le denouement de son Fils nature t Dumas lui- 
meme (non sans une juste mesure d’humilite, car la lutte, disait-ifi 
avait dure trente-cinq ans) convenait de son triomphe sur les 
resistances bourgeoises. 1 II y allait d’une tradition the&trale qui 
dictait que le fils naturel et son pere, en se voyant, “se jetteraient 
dans les bras l’un de Pautre aux applaudissements d’un public en 
larmes.” 2 

On peut se demander si le public s’est rebelle contre la durete 
du denouement en question, ou s’il a seulement refuse son suffrage 
a une mani&re de reconnaissance qui ne tenait point compte du 
sentiment de Pauditoire. Je serais tente de croire qu’il en voulut 
a Pauteur de dedaigner sa collaboration. Car, pour peu qu’il eut 
meilleure memoire que Paudacieux dramaturge et les enthousiastes 
commentateurs, le public etait suffisamment renseigne sur la rehabili- 
tation dramatique des fils naturels pour en connaitre tous les 
detours. Or, Pentrevue du fils naturel et de son pere poss6dait aussi 
bien une autre sorte de tradition . . . celle justement ou est tomb£ 
Jacques Yignot lorsqufil a repousse les avances de M. Sternay. 

Le spectacle de fils naturel et de pere repenti qui ne s’embrassent. 
pas des qu’ils savent ce qu’ils sont Pun a Pautre a des precedents 
jusque dans le XYIII 6 si&cle. La Melanide de La Chaussee offrait 
un tableau de reconnaissance auquel on ne peut reprocher aucun 

1 Nous n’avons pu rien trouver autour de cette date qui indiquerait que 
la Gr£ce se piAoccupait de remercier les philhell6nes. Aux archives 
nationales de Gr&ce nous n’avons trouvS aucun accus4 de reception. 

1 Cf. J. Lemattre, Impressions de ThGdtre, ix, 141-142; L. Lacour, Gaulois 
et Parisiens, p. 7. 

* Preface de MtrangAre. 
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exc&s de hate. Soupgonnant a bon droit que d ? Orvigny est son pere, 
Darviane se presente a lui. D’Orvigny, de son cote, vient d'ap- 
prendre qne Darviane est son fils. Leur entrevue (v, 2 et 3) n’est 
cependant pas du genre dont Dumas fils allait debarrasser la scene. 
On cause. I/un demande a etre reconnu, Fautre refuse de se 
prononcer. Pour arracher a d’Orvigny le mot qu’il ne voulait pas 
dire, Darviane est alle jusqu^a lui proposer un duel. Sfils out fini 
par s’embrasser, c’est qu^entre honnetes gens on arrive toujours k 
s’entendre ; pour le public, sfil a verse des larmes, il avait ete secoue 
par une longue et penible discussion. 

Une comedie de la seconde moitie du XVIII e siecle 3 contenait 
une sc&ne de reconnaissance qui manquait d’elan, entendez de cette 
spontan6ite de sentiments reciproques qui fait que Eon s’embrasse 
et. que tout est expliquA Quand Gercour et Sainfar connurent 
quails etaient pere et fils le vieillard declara qufil assurerait le bon- 
heur du jeune homme ; celui-ci remercia en fietrissant la conduite 
des " mortels imprudens " semeurs de batards, puis il compta 
minutieusement les miseres des enfants illegitimes, sans omettre 
la honte des meres abandonnees. Lorsque Sainfar eut tout dit il 
offrit enfin une parole de conciliation : 

Croyez que votre fils ne saurait vous hair. 4 

Qu’apres cela il n’y ait pas eu d’embrassade sur la sc&ne ni 
d'attendrissement dans Pauditoire, je n’oserais dire; le texte de la 
pi&ce marque bien toutefois quelle sorte d’approbation Fauteur a 
sollicit6e. 

Je note pour memoire Pentrevue de Figaro et de son p£re. Sans 
doute leur vieille inimitie ne se pretait pas a plus ample effusion; 
</est n6anmoins une reconnaissance ou le public n ? a pas pleure. 

Dans le theatre de la premiere moitie du XIX e siecle Pentrevue 
du fils naturel et de son pere est frequemment une sc&ne de re- 
proches qui se termine de fagons diverses. Il est des cas, tel, par 
exemple, celui d* Arthur Bremont et du comte de Salmar, ou Pon 
ne. songe pas a s’embrasser. 5 Ailleurs on ne s’embrasse qu*apr£s 
que le pere a consenti a regulariser entierement la situation en 
Spousant la mere abandonnee. 6 Ailleurs encore le rapprochement 

8 Le Vieuso gargon de P. Dubuisson, 1782. 

4 v, 3. 

5 U Homme du monde d’Ancelot et Saintine, 1827. 

* Arthur, ou Seize ans ogres, de Dupeuty, Fontan et Davrigny, 1838, 
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n*a lieu que lorsque le pere est parvenu a justifier sa conduite 
passee. 7 

L'entrevue sans effondrement, Pentrevue logique du fils naturel 
et de son pere a done eu sur la scene frangaise un developpement 
graduel, et le public de Dumas eut du se montrer plus aguerri. Au 
surplus, on ne saurait nier que si la piece de Dumas n*a pas inau- 
gure une tradition nouvelle, du moins apportait-elle k la tradi- 
tion etablie une combinaison qui lui manquait : ^indifference 
narquoise du fils pour un pauvre homme de p&re et la sollicitude 
interess6e du pere pour un glorieux batard. 

Maueice Baudin 

New York University 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON MARCEL PROUST 

There exist three Proust items which seem to have been over- 
looked and which should be known to students and lovers of Proust, 
and collectors of Proustiana. These three items do not occur in 
the admirable bibliography of Leon Pierre-Quint, to be found in 
his volume. Comment travaillait Proust , Paris, 1928. 

The first is an article in the number for August, 1905, of the 
monthly magazine Les Arts de la Tie, entitled u Un Professeur de 
Beaute”, and occupies pages 67 to 79 of that number. One may 
easily imagine from the title that the professeur de beaut e is 
Robert de Montesquiou and, in fact, the article is a review of 
Montesquiou^s book of criticism, Professionnelles Beautes. It is 
written in the deferent tone always used by Proust with regard to 
Montesquiou, and expresses regrets that Montesquiou is not already 
a member of the Erench Academy. There are also numerous 
references to Ruskin, which can easily be explained since Proust, 
at this moment, was making his translations of The Bible of 
Amiens and Sesame and the Lilies , the preface which he wrote for 
the latter appearing in La Renaissance Latine in June of the same 
year as “ Un Professeur de Beaute 

The second Proust item, which seems to be quite unknown, is 
a preface which he wrote for a curious publication, Au Royaume du 

7 L’Orphelin du Parvis Notre-Dame, ou la Jeunesse de d’ Alembert, de A. 
<3u6n£e, 1838. 
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Bistouri . This is a brochure of forty-eight pages, 228 x 305 mm., 
bound in stiff paper covers and printed in Geneva, Edition Henn. 
No date of publication is given nor tirdge , although the copies are 
numbered. The volume consists of thirty caricatures of military 
hospital life during the late war and the title-page tells us that 
they were drawn by R. de M. The cover is adorned with drawings 
of surgical instruments, with a picture of an infirmier on the back 
cover. The preface, written by Proust, does not give much more 
information than that the Count and Countess de M. were friends 
of his. The rarity of the volume will perhaps excuse the repro- 
duction of this preface here:^ 

A la Comtesse de M. 

Madame, 

Je suis disappoints en recevant quelques feuillets du prochain album, de 
voir, d’une part que vos caricatures ne sont plus en couleur comme celles 
que vous m’aviez envoyies il y a deux ans; d’autre part, que plusieurs 
d’entre elles manquent, notamment cet etonnant ff Il n’est pas beau, mais 
c’est quelqu’un ”, digne pendant de c< II lui sera beaucoup pardonne parce 
qu’elle a beaucoup soigne ” off vous rivalisez avec Abel Faivre tout en 
restant originale et en differ ant profondement de lui. 

La suppression de la couleur m ? a d4gu, parce qu’elle a entraind celle des 
paysages. Or, bien avant que vous ne connussiez Clement, il 4tait Fun de 
mes deux ou trois meilleurs amis. Que de soirs nous avons pass4s ensemble 
en Savoie, k regarder le Mont-Blane, devenir, tandis que le soleil se couehait, 
un fugitif Mont-Kose qu’allait ensevelir la nuit. Puis il fallait regagner 
le lac de Genive, et monter, avant Thonon, dans un bon petit ehemin de 
fer assez semblable k celui que j ? ai dipeint dans un de mes volumes non 
encore parus, et que vous recevrez Fun apres Fautre, si Dieu me prite vie. 
Un bon petit ehemin de fer patient, d’un bon caractire, qui attendait, le 
temps voulu, les retardataires, et meme une fois parti s’arr4tait si on lui 
faisait signe pour recueillir eeux qui, soufflant comme lui, le rejoignaient 
k toute vitesse. A toute vitesse, en quoi ils differaient de lui, qui n’usait 
jamais que d'une sage lenteur. A Thonon, long arr4t, on serrait la main 
d’un tel qui 4tait venu accompagner ses invit4s, d’un autre voulant 
acheter les journaux, de beaucoup que j’ai tou jours soupgonn4s de n’avoir 
rien d’autre k f aire la que retrouver des gens de connaissance. Une forme de 
vie mondaine comme une autre que cet arret a la gare de Thonon. 

Or le chateau de M., la vieille demeure des anegtres de votre mari, 4tait 
fort au-dessus de Thonon mais enchass4 dans F4meraude de ce pays admirable. 
Vos couleurs me faisaient toujours penser aux couleurs de ce pays Ik. Il 
y a bien longtemps de cela; depuis vous avez 4t4 une infirmifere admirable 
et pourtant gaie dans Finlassable d4vouement, vous avez extrait un comique 
tout -sp4cial de ce milieu off vous avez tenu une place h4roique. Un 
dessin comme le : “ Reveillez-vous mon ami e’est Fheure de prendre la 
potion pour dormir ”, m4rite autant de rester, que vos grosses dames 
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repenties qui illustrent tout un ebapitre de votre “ Splendeur et Misere ” 
non pas certes des courtisanes, mais de quelques griandes dames qui ne 
furent saintes que sur le tard. 

Et le chateau de M. me direz-vous, que devient-il dans tout cela. Je ne 
l’aii pas perdu de vue. Vous. rappelez-vous au debut du Capitaine Fracasse, 
le chateau lugubre oh vit Sigognac. Franchement M. £tait admirable, 
mais n^tadt pas plus gai. Gautier qui comptait faire revenir Sigognac 
dans le vaste chateau pour achever dans le noir un livre qui avait com- 
mence dans le noir, fut un peu d£concerte quand ses editeurs exig&rent une 
fin gaie, claire, triomphale. A sa fille sur tout (Judith Gautier) cela 
paraissait moins vrai, moins “ comme dans la vie II s’exeeute cepen- 
dant. Vous §tes venue depuis lui donner raison. En epousant Clement, 
vous avez lament le bonheur dans la demeure triste, votre charme, votre 
esprit, un amour partage, ont force de sour, ire les vieilles pierres. 

Veuillez agr^er, Madame, tons mes respects. 

Marcel Proust. 

The third of these apparently unknown numbers to be added to 
Proust’s bibliography is a small brochure of twelve pages, 181x243 
mm., with the following legend on the cover and title-page: 
Pete/ehez Montesquiou / A Neuilly / (Extraits des Memoir es du 
due de Saint-Simon.) / vignette / This is written in the style of 
the pastiche of Saint-Simon to be found in Proust’s Pastiches et 
Melanges . It appeared originally in Le Figaro for January 18th, 
1904, with the same title, and is signed Horatio , the name Proust 
used for many of his articles in Le Figaro . In a letter to la com- 
tesse de Noailles in 1904, he writes as follows : 

Je vais tout de suite vous dire la chose effrayante, mais tombeau. J*ai 
dit k Montesquiou que ce n’etait pas moi Horatio. Mais qu J est-ce que 
Montesquiou a fait: il m’a dit que n’ayant pu trouver Pauteur, il (wait 
fait imprimer une plaquette de cet article! en y faisant quelques correc- 
tions, de simples ponctuations, m’a-t-il dit? Je n’ai rien ose dire, craignant 
de me trahir si je protestais, mais que dites-vous de ce coup? Tombeau, 
tombeau, tombeau. 1 

Although the Countess de Noailles, on being questioned with 
regard to this allusion, writes: “ Je ne sais absolument rien de 
plus que ce qui est ecrit dans mon volume des Lettres de Proust ”, 
the plaquette which Proust says Montesquiou had printed is 
evidently the brochure described above: Fete chez Montesquiou a 
Neuilly , 

1 Lettres k la comtesse de Noailles 190,1-1919, prdsent^es par la comtesse 
de Noailles, Paris, 1931, p. 105. Tombeau in the above letter and else- 
where in his correspondence means silence . 
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Apart from these three items, there is one omission which should 
not have occurred in the bibliography of Leon Pierre-Quint. He 
gives, p. 56, the extract from Sodom et Gomorrhe , II, which was 
printed in Les Oeuvres Litres for November 1921, but omits to 
mention the extract from La Prisonniere , which appeared also in 
Les Oeuvres Litres for February 1923. 

Milton Garver 

Yale University 


REVIEWS 


Deutsche Literatur in Entwichlungsreihen. Reihe : Politische Dicht- 
ung. Verlag von Philipp Reclam Jun. Leipzig, 1931. Bd. iv. 
Der osterreichische Vormarz (1816-1847). Bearbeitet von Dr. 
Otto Rommel. 334 S. Bd. vi. Dem neuen Reich entgegen 
(1850-1871). Bearbeitet von Dr. Helene Adolf. 314 S. 

The series which appears under the auspices of Professor Robert 
P. Arnold of Vienna seeks to include in seven volumes the most im- 
portant and most characteristic political poems from 1756 to 1914. 

The fourth volume aims to be a source book of Austrian political 
verse in three decades preceding the Revolution of 1848. It is 
edited by Dr. Otto Rommel, a scholar well equipped for the task, 
the author of a similar collection, published in 1912 under the 
title Die politische Lyrilc des Vormarz und des Sturm jahres. 

An introductory essay attempts to clarify the various tendencies 
and the most important problems which an Austrian poet had to 
face during the Metternich era. The French Revolution of 1830 
and the appearance during the following year of Anastasius Griin’s 
Spaziergdnge eines Wiener Poeten are correctly interpreted as fur- 
nishing the initial stimulus to the flood of political poems that 
swept over Austria. One misses a reference to the influence of 
Byronism since the late 1820's. 

While Anastasius Griin still believed in the possibility of a 
peaceful transition from reaction to liberalism, his successors — 
Nikolaus Lenau, Karl Beck, Alfred Meissner, and Moritz Hart- 
mann — foresaw the violent collapse of the dominant system. Their 
espousal of extreme radicalism necessitated their voluntary exile 
from the Danube monarchy and permitted them to drape them- 
selves in the cloak of martyrdom, a pose popularized by Byron and 
Heine. Their poems rarely deal with specific abuses and are never 
the expression of a specific reform movement. In the name of 
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progress, a catchword set in vogue by the followers of Hegel, these 
poets take np the struggle against the forces of conservatism. 

The editor wisely groups their political lyrics in five divisions, 
each centering about a leading theme, which served as a rallying 
cry for the Austrian opposition: I. The Struggle against the 
System; II. The Censorship; III. Josephinism versus Clericalism; 
TV. The Problem of Nationalities; Y. The Social Question. These 
divisions are followed by a group of poems, mainly by Grillparzer, 
which voice scepticism of both radical and conservative efforts, and 
a further group of poems by Sebastian Brunner which champion 
the cause of the Metternich regime. The final division assembles 
those lyrics that prophetically warn of an approaching revolutionary 
avalanche. 

Adequate notes explain many allusions which were commonly 
known to the reader of a century ago but which are unintelligible to 
the non-specialist of to-day. These notes also bring valuable bio- 
graphic and bibliographic details. 

The sixth volume of the series is edited by Dr. Helene Adolf. It 
treats the period between the collapse of the March revolt and the 
unification of Germany under Bismarck, a period characterized by 
disappointment with the high-sounding phrases of Vormdrz and 
finding its best expression in science and industry rather than in 
literature and art. But even in literature, the lyric was then less 
important than the novel or the drama. The efflorescence of the 
Munich School of Geibel and Heyse directed attention to perfection 
of form rather than to content. Of the political poets of the 1840*8 
some were in exile, chief among them Herwegh and Freiligrath, 
others were silent, and still others avoided difficulties with authori- 
ties by limiting their lyrics to non-controversial subjects. Whatever 
political poetry survived in this unpoetic age revolved about three 
dominant themes: democracy, unity, and class-struggle. 

The introductory essay deals with these three themes. The selec- 
tions, however, are arranged chronologically in four groups of 
approximately five years each, followed by a final group composed 
of lyrics of the Franco-Prussian War. This arrangement is not 
entirely satisfactory. The editor attempts to find a Leitmotif for 
each of the groups but is successful only with respect to her first 
and last groups. The years immediately after the revolution do 
have a common note of fatigue with all poetic pleas for political 
and social insurrection. The lyrics of 1870-1871 do stand under 
the overshadowing influence of the war. The political poems of 
the intermediate years might however have been better grouped 
not according to the date of their composition or publication but 
rather according to the fundamental themes outlined in the intro- 
duction: The Lyric of Democracy, The Lyric of German Unity, 
The Social Lyric. 

Although the sixth volume treats a more recent period than does 
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the fourth, the excellent explanatory notes appended to the selec- 
tions are no less indispensable. For a generation that did not 
experience the political incidents that fired the imagination of 
poets, the elucidation of certain references is absolutely essential 
and the editor has done so with fine taste and perfect scholarship. 

Sol Liptzin- 

C allege of the City of New York 


Geschichte des deutschen Schrifttums in TJngarn ,, yon Bisla y. 
Pukanszky. Erster Band, von der altesten Zeit bis um die 
Mitte des 18. Jhdts. Munster in Westfalen: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. Pp. xx -f- 490. ( Deutschtum 

und Ausland , 34-36. Heft.) 

That even after the amputations effected by the Treaty of Tria- 
non, 500,000 Germans live in contemporary Hungary, is a fact 
often forgotten; prior to 1918, her German population numbered 
over two million. This considerable German element whose an- 
cestors have dwelled for over a thousand years on Hungarian soil, 
though living under conditions very different from those of the 
Mother Land, has never severed intellectual and moral relations 
with the country of its descent. Ever since the inception of Ger- 
man letters in Hungary, from the fourteenth century, German- 
Hungarians have looked to the Fatherland for spiritual and in- 
tellectual leadership, and every period in the existence of this 
modest offspring of German literature mirrors the currents of the 
infinitely richer and fuller spiritual and intellectual life of Ger- 
many. 

Owing to peculiar circumstances (colonisation at far between 
periods in relatively remote sections of the country), the Germans 
of Hungary were unable to merge into solid and homogeneous 
masses; accordingly, the literature which they created seldom rose 
above the level of local interest. The aesthetic value of the whole 
of this literature is questionable; its historical and sociological 
value, however, is beyond doubt: it is a store-house of highly 
interesting and significant data. Indeed, Pukanszky has not 
called his work a history of German-Hungarian literature but a 
history of German-Hungarian Schrifttum, indicating that the 
scope of his work goes beyond purely aesthetic interests. In reality, 
he offers a history of German-Hungarian civilization written with 
untiring industry and painstaking accuracy, with frequent digres- 
sions into German and Hungarian cultural and literary inter- 
relations ; thus, his work has grown to be a valuable contribution to 
comparative literary history which is occasionally of great interest 
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to the student of general German literature also ( cf . e. g. the pages 
devoted to the Hungarian motives in the Nibelungenlied ). His 
efforts are the more praiseworthy as they are, besides the author’s 
shorter sketch in Merker-Stammler’s Reallexikon , the first attempt 
to construct a synthesis of this much-neglected subject matter. 

The astounding amount of buried and forgotten literature which 
he had to exhume and which at best can be called second-rate, bears 
throughout the stamp of the Third Estate. Out of a vast conglo- 
merate of didactic and devotional prose and poetry, there had 
arisen in the fourteenth century the remarkable epic of Oswald, 
clerk of Konigsberg, on Prester John, a few relics of profane lyric, 
and faint and uncertain traces of folk poetry. It is noteworthy 
that no monument of the mediaeval drama has come down to us, 
though liturgie dramas are known to have been performed, and that 
the Meistergesang , in spite of an intensely conservative and exclu- 
sive city life, was evidently not cultivated in Hungary. Humanism 
and Reformation left profound traces in the spiritual formation of 
the German-Hungarians. Though the new ideas were adopted with 
fervor and enthusiasm and a great but passing success had been 
achieved by Hussitism in Hungary in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the position of the Church was not shaken by the critical 
tendencies of Humanism until a few decades later than in Germany. 
In the sixteenth century. Humanist literature had an extraordinary 
vogue; religious controversy was poured out in a torrent of books 
and pamphlets; the school drama, and under Hans Sachs’ influence 
the popular drama flourished also. The Barocco, in both its South- 
ern and Northern varieties, held sway over German-Hungarian 
letters for a century and a half. They faithfully reflected the 
great spiritual conflicts of the period, the struggle between Protes- 
tantism and Counter-Reformation. German-Hungarian literature, 
fundamentally learned and didactic, became a handmaid of religion, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. The authors were teachers and 
clergymen who in off moments forgot their professional dignity to 
make an excursion into profane literature. Besides the curious 
didactic-erotic stories of Johannes Gorgias, an amazing number of 
prince-mirrors and emblem literature sprang up like mushrooms, 
and third-rate occasional poetry as well as the Jesuit and Protes- 
tant school-drama had their hey-day. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the secular drama too leaped into existence. 
The literary output of historians, polyhistors, and philologists, in 
•quality superior to pure literature, was likewise very considerable. 
The survey closes with a glance at the evolution after 1760 when 
starting from the Western border of Hungary, from the city of 
Pressburg, a new and epochal trend began to make itself felt. By 
this time, Hungarian-German letters had grown conscious of their 
task to act as intermediary between Hungary and Germany, nay 
between Hungary and the whole of Western Europe. 

A great deal of self-sacrifice was required to open up this new 
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field* which may be of less interest to Germany than to Hungary, 
bnt which offers an important vista on the total panorama of the 
expansion of the German mind. Pukanszky^s work, grounded 
throughout in . original research, abounds in characteristic and 
significant details. His grasp of the multiple and complex problems 
is sure, his scholarship mature, and his horizon wide. An 80-page 
bibliography makes his work, the value of which is further en- 
hanced by an excellent pictorial appendix, indispensable for those 
seriously interested in the subject. 

Arpad Steiner 


Hunter College 


The Azure Flower . Lyrics from the German Romantic Poets 
translated by John Rothensteiner. St. Louis: Privately 
printed at the Press of Blackwell Wielandy Co., 1930. Pp. 
ixi-f 149. 

With an astonishing power of intro jection and a complete com- 
mand of poetic diction the author has succeeded in translating 118 
poems of German Romanticists from A. W. Schlegel to P. W. 
Weber, including the best known lyrics of this period. Preserving 
the original meter, he has not only kept very close to the sense in 
rendering line by line, but he has also been able to preserve the 
melody, an art which reveals itself most happily in such character- 
istic first lines as 

My day was placid, happy was my night (Heine) — 

My dear, we two were children 
Playmates in childhood’s May (Heine) — 

Rest on me thine eye of darkness (Lenau) — 

Serenely steps the night on land (Morike) — 

Afar the clocks are striking (Eichendorff) — 

and many others. Discrepancies in the English and German as in 

Homeless though on earth I wander (Eichendorff) : 

Wandern lieb ich fur mein Leben, 

where the second line 

Yet it is my life to roam 

is not strong enough to delete the melancholy impression of the 
first are rare. The sheer music of Eichendorff often forces the 
translator to bring in his own interpretation in an otherwise vague 
and ambiguous passage ; thus on page 56 Wie hist du schon is, to 
my mind erroneously, referring to the enchanted wood instead of 
addressing the maiden, thus leading to a change of sentiment in 
" my heart grows fond and fonder 33 from the German text “ mein 
Herz bleib frei und munter 3 \ In 0 Taler weit > o Hohen the ex- 
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pression “ andacht’ger Auf enthalt ”, quintessence of Eichendorfli’s 
love of native forests, and later “ saust die geschaft’ge Welt ” are 
not adequately contrasted through unforgotten scene ” and “ the 
world is bright and cold 99 . 

These flaws are mentioned here in the hope that a second edition, 
which the book (privately printed!) certainly deserves, might here 
and there find happier renderings and maintain its own standard 
of poetic achievement coupled with high accuracy in every line. 

Erkst Feise 


Dialogos o Coloquios of Pedro Mejia. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Margaret L. Mulroney, 1930. University of 
Iowa Studies. Spanish Language and Literature, No. 1. 
Pp. 149. 

Pedro Mejia (1499 P-1551) has received more attention as a his- 
torian than as a representative of a somewhat neglected genre , the 
* literatura de divulgacion Yet his Silva de varia leccion (1540) 
and his Dialogos (1547), both very successful in Spain, form an 
important link in a chain which connects Isidore of Seville with 
Feijoo — and a study of Mejia’s sources, his influence at home and 
his extraordinary popularity abroad, in Italy, France, England, 
Germany, would be an interesting chapter in a broadly conceived 
history of Spanish culture. 

For this, of course, reliable texts are indispensable. Of the Silva 
there seems to be no modern edition ; the Dialogos were republished 
in Madrid, in 1928, just how well I do not know, but not with a 
scholarly purpose. The present edition is based on the text of 
1551, the last which the author could have supervised himself, and 
with it go the variants of the princeps (Seville, 1547) and of 1548. 
The two other editions published in the author’s lifetime are dis- 
regarded as immaterial. The editor shows laudable restraint in not 
interfering with the punctuation and accentuation; solved abbre- 
viations outside of title-page or colophon are not italicized, a pro- 
cedure perhaps more defensible than the omission of page- and 
folio-indications. Most orthographical variants are excluded, but 
many common forms are recorded which might have been safely 
neglected, or might have been grouped, to better advantage, in an 
introductory analysis of the author’s language. Such are fecho , 
acahallos , respeto , so etc. 

As far as may be judged without an actual comparison with the 
original, the text appears to have been faithfully reproduced, a very 
important point; indeed, in this case, the most important. Nat- 
urally there are mistakes, too many perhaps, among which, we infer, 
may be counted : 
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26-12 f. (no full stop after Consules, comma after cinco , no capital in 
No) 26-18 grando 26-20 despues muerto (?) 27-1 que . . . que (?) 

28-9 embaybieron (?) 81-25 precedes, (?) 32-21 que da he 46-2 (a line 

out of place) 54-4 a cometar 54-5 senor (?) 85-7 llamanos 111-3 qui 

en 116-26 le escriptura 121-23 el algunas partes 127-22 philosopohos 128- 
5 en poco mi en mueho 132-12 feugo 132-19 fugo 134-29 terromotos 
146-34 terromoto 136-28 la punto etc. On p. 55-23 it is difficult to believe 
that it was Mejia who corrected por esso voy al lado, of the princeps, to 
the puzzling al dado in 1551, when he evidently meant al dedo , al dedo 
malo, to the sore spot. 

Outside of that, the editor's main contribution, barring the pleas- 
ant but rather sketchy introduction, is the verification of references 
to classical authors, many of them merely by the author's name, of 
which 140, out of 160, have been identified. This checking-np, the 
difficulty of which the editor emphasizes, but which is a matter of 
course in any proper edition, makes one conscious all the more of 
the absence of all other pertinent comment: on the realm, on the 
phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary and phraseology, a large 
part, indeed, of that which out of a reprint makes an edition. If 
no commentary could have been supplied, an index, at least, of 
noteworthy subject-matter, forms and idioms would have been 
acceptable. And this might well include forms or idioms, which 
need no explanation, perhaps, but are recognized as archaic, or fail 
to answer in some point the definitions of the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy. At random one may note : 

38-8 morar (trans.) 24-25, 25-9 Alexandre 25-19 lo primero (adv.) 
25-25 interese 29-28 leuadas 30-11 Estos pues dos puntos 31-27 Eropilo 
32-31 anothomia 38-24 palo santo 44-9 oomengaron . . . philosophar 46- 
24 Platon en el libro de retorica (How many readers remember that this 
refers to the second part of the Phaedrusf) 46-17, 117-24, 123-4 no sola- 
mente . . . pero 56-4 estos eaualleros y yo 71-23 lino biuo (asbestos) 
87-32 humores 98-25 albahies 104-23 ahido etc. 

Elsewhere Mejia (49-36) retells from Pontanus (where?) the anec- 
dote about the buffoon Gonella (el otro chocarrero of line 36) and 
his successful hunt for self-styled physicians, told already in the 
Lozana Andaluza , and which appears in a number of Italian 
novellieri. There are local allusions : to the famous Gradas of the 
cathedral (53), to the Prado de Tablada (126), a place with a 
history long before it became a flying-field ; there are proverbs, some 
of them discussed with entertaining scepticism : mal de muchos es 
consuelo (108), sdbe mas el loco en su casa que el cuerdo en el 
agena (114), and here, as well as in the technique itself of the 
dialogues, the influence of Erasmus is manifest. 

But we have what appears to be an authentic text. It is printed 
without clear separation between the speeches, and therefore not 
easy to read ; we find references to Classics in this form : Cornelius 
Celsus on Apollonii duo (27), and Migne is abbreviated to Patro - 
logiae (148), all of which could be avoided; yet the reprint, even 
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within its all too narrow limits, should be gratefully received as 
a welcome addition to our small store of usable sixteenth-century 
texts. 

Joseph E. Gillet 

Bryn Mater College 


Chretien de Troyes et son oeuvre. By Gustave Cohen - . Paris: 

Boivin, 1931. Pp. 513. 

Gustave Cohen has turned his vast erudition and unbounded 
energy into the field of twelfth-century French romances with the 
avowed purpose of making the works of Chretien de Troyes better 
known to the general reader and of contributing toward a greater 
realization of their literary worth and historical importance. It 
seems to the present reviewer that he has successfully achieved 
this purpose. His long book holds the readers interest to the end. 
The detailed analyses of Chretien’s romances with accompanying 
commentary and critical appreciation should be of immense service 
to those approaching the study of this author. Professor C/s 
enthusiasm for Chretien is contagious, and his estimate of him as 
one of the great writers of France seems well justified. He calls 
attention to the portraits of individuals : the males rather monoto- 
nous in their even perfection, but offering, by their great courage 
and remarkable loftiness of soul, excellent models for the young 
men of the time; the feminine roles better and more diversified. 
Chr6tien handles crowds well. There is considerable analysis of 
the motives for conduct and the causes and developments of 
emotions. 

C. calls Chretien the first romancier d these. There may he 
some objection to the use of this technical term in connection with 
Chretien’s romances but C/s idea seems to be fundamentally correct 
if it is not pushed too far ; namely, that Chretien is usually inter- 
ested in some underlying idea, that the story is not his sole purpose 
in composing romances. Chretien intended to furnish models for 
noble and polite attitudes and conduct and he was interested in 
the relations between men and women in love. 

C/s book is of somewhat less value to the special student of the 
romances. The author has made no original or additional con- 
tribution to our knowledge or understanding of Chretien’s works. 
He has often shown excellent judgment in choosing among con- 
flicting interpretations, but he claims no competence in the matter 
of folkloristic influences and his treatment of the hypothesis of 
Celtic origins is cursory. He appears to have made no study of 
Classical influences on Chretien. In treating the relations between 
Chretien and Provencal poets he clings to the views usually held. 
The question has never been carefully studied and the opinions 
that are ordinarily accepted are quite arbitrary. They are based 
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on a chronology that has been arbitrarily laid down without any 
solid foundation. On the matter of French origins and influences, 
C. has a great deal to say, but he relies on scholars who have pre- 
ceded him in this field of study, especially on Wilmotte. The most 
important questions of French influences on Chretien depend on 
the. relative chronology of his works and those of his contempo- 
raries. C. has most confused notions of this chronology and his 
book offers one of the most unfortunate illustrations of the ill 
effects of pursuing investigation or of writing the literary history 
of a period in which the dates of the productions have been arbi- 
trarily assigned and maintained by tradition on an unsound basis. 
C. has not profited from recent indications of better chronology. 

Only a few examples can be given. C. assigns the date of 1160 
to the Roman de Troie because he thinks that Chretien borrowed 
the well-known name of Helen of Troy from this romance for his 
Erec. He sees the influence of Eneas on Philomena . The result 
of this, according to C/s various statements, is to place a full half 
of Chretien's known work in the years 1161-63 and to include in 
the years 1160-63 the ten thousand-line romance, Eneas , the thirty 
thousand-line Troie , Philomena , Chretien's Tristan , a long romance 
according to C., Guillaume d’ Angleterre, Erec et Enide , and 
Oliges , one after the other in a series, no two being written simul- 
taneously; and in this fruitful period C. would also place the 
Eracle of Gautier d' Arras. To show the priority of Thebes to 
Erec he adduces the authority of Wilmotte and the evidence of 
the rime Thessaile-paile , but Wilmotte (“ Evolution du roman 
frangais aux environs de 1150 ", Bulletin de VAcademie Royale de 
Belgique , 1903) uses this rime to show the influence of Troie on 
Erec. He does not mention the occurrence of this rime in Thebes . 
It is from my “ Chronology of the Earliest French Eomances " 
(MP. f xxvi (1929), 257 ff.) that C. has obtained this evidence, 
which was used in the study from which C. took it to show the 
weakness of Wilmotte's argument. C. thinks that Eracle influenced 
Oliges , that Oliges influenced II le, and that Ille influenced Lancelot. 
Hie however was apparently finished before Eracle (see especially 
Cowper, MP ., xvti (1919), 383 ff.). Eracle was finished no doubt 
as late as 1180 and Oliges before 1164. 

Among the other errors of various types a few will be indicated. 
C. thinks (p. 13) that the expression douce France is original with 
the author of the Chanson de Roland . He could have corrected 
this false impression by a careful reading of Wilmotte, Le Frangais 
a la tete epique , which he cites (p. 32) or from Jenkins, Chanson 
de Roland , to which he also refers (p. 32). Either of these books 
would inform him that various strong physical emotions, including 
weeping and fainting from grief, are common in Latin poets, 
contrary to his opinion (p. 52). He refers to the coronation at 
Nantes in Erec (p. 88) as though it were described in the Lancelot . 
He thinks that Chretien was the first to compare feminine beauty 
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to roses and lilies (p. 92), but, as a matter of fact, this is a com- 
monplace in Classical poetry (see especially Ogle, A/P., xxxrv 
(1913), 149 and MLN ., xxvii (1912), 234). He is impressed by 
Chretien^s description of a storm (pp. 101 and 509), but he is 
unaware that Ovid is closely imitated in this passage, even though 
he includes in his bibliography the study in which this fact was 
indicated. He misreads the text of Erec and tells us (p. 119) 
that the vavasseur prepares his own meals, whereas Chretien tells 
us that a servant is doing so while the vavasseur is talking to Erec. 
He speaks of Erects “ royaume de Lac” (p. 151). We are told 
(p. 156) that the barbioletes mentioned in Erec come directly from 
Eneas . This statement is based on the authority of Wilmotte 
{Evolution etc .) whom he does not cite; but Wilmotte says that 
they came from T'roie . Yvain is said (p. 327) to make an attack 
on Count AlliePs chateau, whereas it is really the Count who is 
attacking the castle of the lady of Noroison. 

C/s bibliography is extensive, but not complete and evidently 
not fully assimilated, though the book contains a great wealth of 
information and is written in a pleasing style. 

Eostee E. Guyer 

Dartmouth College 


Les Conventions du Theatre Bourgeois Contemporain en France , 
1887-1914. Par Clifford H. Bissell. Paris: Presses TTni- 
versitaires de Prance, 1930. Pp. xiif+189. 

Cette etude embrasse la periode qui s’etend de la fondation du 
Theatre-Libre jusqu’a la declaration de la guerre, la seconde limite 
sTmposant, parait-il, du fait que la guerre a cause, entre autres 
choses, la fermeture de plusieurs theatres. Les documents sont 
cent cinquante-deux pieces “ distinguees par leur succ^s, par la 
reputation de leurs auteurs, par leurs qualites litteraires ou thea- 
trales, ou qui ont des traits particuliers, par exemple en montrant 
les etapes dans le developpement du talent ou de la pensee de ceux 
qui les ont creees ” (vii-viii). Mr. B. a compose son dossier sans 
arriere-pensee, dit-il, n’ayant pas connu d’avance toutes les pieces 
quhl s’engageait k citer. Comme d’autre part il a rigoureusement 
elimin6 les oeuvres qui, ne remplissant pas les conditions enumerees 
ci-dessus, “ n 5 auraient rien ajoute ni enleve par leur seule masse ” 
a Fautorite de ses conclusions, le repertoire qu’il examine est la 
cr&me du theatre bourgeois d'avant guerre. 

On a deja certes beaucoup ecrit sur les conventions theatrales des 
quarante demises annees, mais assurement le champ ne se peut 

tellement moissonner D'ailleurs, Mr. B. a pour renouveler son 

sujet des procedes particuliers. Si, d’une part, il ignore les 4tudes 
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anterieures qui compromettent la fraicheur de ses constatations, 
d'autre part, il ayance des opinions dont on ne Ini dispntera jamais 
la priority 

Je ne pretends pas supplementer sa docnmentation ; je yens 
seulement dire qne certains onyrages americains, tel Antoine and 
the Theatre-Litre, de S. M. Waxman (Harvard University Press, 
1926), ont merite ponr le moins de fignrer dans sa Bibliographie. 
Je ne parlerais point de quelques-uns de mes articles ( PQ ., iv, 1; 
y, 2; vx, 3), on il etait question de la politique an theatre et des 
personnages d ? Americains, si la discrete approbation de Mr. B. ne 
me ponssait vraiment hors des bornes de la modestie. 

An surplus, je ne songe guere a reprocher a Mr. B. devoir 
emprunte a toutes mains; je nPetonne cependant dn style dont il 
revet ses redites. Lorsque, par exemple, il eerit : “ Qu*on lise La 
course du flambeau, Les tenailles . . . etc. . . . on ne pourra man- 
quer de reconnaitre le type (du raisonnenr classiqne) dans les 
personnages de Maravon, Pauline Valanton. . . (125), le ton de 

la remarque ne laisse pas de surprendre. On pourrait citer maint 
passage d'egale bravoure, et telle “ curieuse observation ” (voir 50, 
58-59, 126) n*est deja plus qu’un vieux renseignement. 

Il y a neanmoins dans ce livre une part dont on ne saurait dis- 
cuter la nouveaute. Ce n’est pas la discussion des conventions 
materielles de la scene (28-33), du monologue, de Paparte, ou des 
termes piece et comedie (36-43), ou des questions de Pargent et 
de la noblesse (93-100). Ce qui revient sans contredit k Mr. 
Bissell ce sont des constatations et statistiques qui paraissent ici 
pour la premiere fois. Je ne parle pas de ce qu’il dit des rapports 
de Sarcey avec Antoine, ni de ce quhl fait dire a Sarcey (vii) ; je 
veux relever quelques observations personnelles de Mr. B. “Dans 
Manage blanc, dit-il, c’est la menace d*un adultere qui am&ne la 
catastrophe.” Il faut convenir que Mr. B. apergoit cet adultere 
de loin, de plus loin assurement que Simone de Thi^vres, “la 
petite poitrinaire . . . que son mari a jusqu’alors traitee comme 
un enfant, qui ignore tout du manage. . . 99 (Lemaitre, Impres- 
sions de theatre, vi, 336). C*est sans doute au flair qu’il possede 
pour Padultere que Mr. B. doit une partie de ses Stonnantes com- 
putations sur cette matiere (62 et seq .). Il a du etre le premier 
a prononcer que si Pon enleve Padultere de Revoltee, la pi&ce 
n’existe plus; je gagerais qu’aucun autre critique n’a seulement 
soupgonne quhl y eut dans Revoltee un adult&re. Quand Mr. B. 
declare “assez invraisemblable qu’une femme comme Grace de 
Plessans (Bataille, Marche nuptiale) ne puisse trouver que dans 
la mort un refuge contre les instances dhm coureur comme Eoger 
Lechatelier” (75), ou que la Crise (Bourget et Beaunier) est une 
pi&ce “de pure politique” (108), il est evidemment sur une voie 
nouvelle. On a pu croire jusqu'iei que Grace de Plessans s’est tu6e 
pour ne pas survivre a son roman d ? amour, et que la crise senti- 
4 
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mentale de la pi&ce de Bourget et Beaunier etait tout au moins 
aussi importante que la crise parlementaire. Pour §tre juste envers 
tout le monde il sied de reconnaltre que les plus frappantes asser- 
tions de Mr. B. — comme celle qui declare que Miss Deacon ( Maman 
Oolibri) est la maitresse d*un Frangais (104) — ne font que de- 
passer Tintention du dramaturge ou Taction de la piece. II n*au- 
rait done manque aux autres critiques que de savoir complementer 
la pensee des auteurs. 

Le livre de Mr. B. est mal compose. Je note, par exemple, que 
le chapitre des conclusions rouvre a nouveau les discussions qui 
precedent. Son style est surcharge dhncorrections. Si la preposi- 
tion dans revient jusqu'a vingt fois sur une page e’est qu’elle 
cumule les emplois de plusieurs prepositions. Je ne citerai pas des 
phrases qui sont de pur charabia; il sied de tenir compte de Tinten- 
tion qui determina Tauteur a ecrire en frangais. Ce qui me semble 
plus grave, du reste, e’est que Mr. B. ait commis des non-sens qui 
ne sont certainement pas dans son esprit. Le “ personnage decore, ” 
dit-il, “ est presente sous Tun ou Tautre de deux aspects : ou bien 
il veut une decoration a tout prix, serieusement, ou bien la chose 
est traitee de fagon frivole et satirique” (122). Ce qui est a dire, 
si je ne nTabuse, que, sous Tun comme sous Tautre aspect, le 
“ personnage decore 99 n*a pas de decoration. En somme Tentre- 
prise qu*a tentee Mr. B. exigerait une plus large documentation, 
un travail plus applique, une initiative plus sage. 

Maurice Batjdust 

New York University 


A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama: 1800-1850 . By 
Allaeoyce Nicoll. New York: The Macmillan Company; 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press; 1930. Yol. 
I, pp. x -f 1-234; vol. II, pp. 235-555. $11.00. 

One lays down these volumes with a profound sense of gratitude 
toward Professor Allardyce Nicoll. His was an ambitious enter- 
prise. To embark on it took courage; to persevere took more. 
Perhaps no stage of the project required quite such indomitable 
persistence as the fifty years considered in the present installment. 
Yet, having crossed the arid sands of the eighteenth century, the 
explorer plunged dauntlessly into the morass of post-Sheridan and 
early Victorian drama. The whole of his second volume is occupied 
by the hand-list of plays — between ten and twelve thousand of 
them ! Mr. NicolTs preface should inspire more than one genera- 
tion of drama students. He hopes that “this mapping out of 
the country to be surveyed may lead other scholars to enter more 
deeply into uncharted land. . . . Whatever value the texts of my 
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volumes may have, I feel that I have been able to do something for 
the study of English dramatic literature by the preparation of 
these appendices, which serve the double purpose of stage-list and 
e bibliography/ ” This modest statement deserves the most em- 
phatic endorsement. We may now expect to see a new corps of 
researchers move in to consolidate the territory. Gleaners will 
bring more titles to the inevitably and confessedly incomplete 
hand-list. But it is no derogation of Professor Bradlee Watson’s 
valuable Sheridan to Robertson, concerned primarily with the 
theatres, to acknowledge that to Mr. hTieoll belongs the credit of 
throwing open this field to intensive cultivation. The plays of 
the period are practically worthless in themselves. But as a ground 
for the study of the relation between drama and the background 
of life, and of the origins of the second great renascence of British 
drama, it is certain to reward the attentions of the scholar. 

As for the first volume, Mr. Nicoll is habitually sane and dis- 
criminating. Well aware of the weaknesses of the theatres of this 
period, he points out that Shakespeare accepted the limitations of 
his medium and produced King Lear . The approach to the dra- 
matists is critical but not hostile. Especially refreshing is Mr. 
Nicoll’s trouncing of the Romantic poets — for their priggishness, 
their lack of humor, their pettishness: 

Authors, — who 'blush to throw their pearls to swine; 

Vain of their triumphs of rejected Plays, 

And talents, never mortified by praise. . . . 

Their boast, their proud distinction, not to please, 

Hooted and hiss’d they calmly sit at ease; 

While conscious Genius happily supnlies 
The laurel wreaths a niggard world denies. 

Professor RTicoll offers other important reasons for the decline of 
the drama : the nature of the German influence on the poets ; the 
lack of “a sound body of scientific, historical and appreciative 
interpretation of past dramatic efforts ” ; the slender profits of the 
playwrights; the star system; the increased size of the theatres; 
the incompatibility of romantic exuberance with the “ essential 
restraint and tremendous condensation” required of the play- 
wright; the general drabness of the age, emphasized by Professor 
Watson; the evil influence of the Elizabethans, especially Shake- 
speare. Other features of the book are the argument for the 
continuity of English drama 1780-1850, despite the vogue of 
adaptation from the French; and the recognition that the period’s 
most vital genre was melodrama. 

There is bound of course to be disagreement about some details. 
I think, for example, that Mr. Mcoll exaggerates when he asserts 
that no one ever doubted the dramatic debility of the age. There 
was certainly a great deal of trenchant protest, but on the other 
hand it is easy to see the heavy hand of Victorian complacency. 
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c< There has been no period for the last two centuries,” boasts Tom 
Taylor in his introduction to The Ticlcet-of-Leave Man (1863), 

in which invention and activity have been more conspicuous in the dramatic 
field than during the thirty or forty years which include the epoch of 
such dramatists as Miss Mitford, Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer-Lytton, James 
White, Jerrold, Browning, G. Darley, Searle, Marston, Horne, Lovell, 
Troughton, Mrs. Bell, Gore, Sullivan, Peake, Poole, Hook, Planch^, Charles 
and George Dance, the Mortons, Mark Lemon, Buckstone, Selby, Fitzball 
(who, whatever may be the literary quality of his plays, has given evi- 
dence of genuine romantic invention), Bernard Coyne, Oxenford, _ Shirley 
Brooks, Watts, Phillips, and those peculiar products of our own time, the 
burlesque writers, like the brothers Brough, and Messrs. Byron and Burnand. 

A great merit of Mr. NicolPs work is the result of Ms refusal to 
be swamped by the welter of details he is obliged to deal with. He 
constantly looks beyond the confines of his period, relating it to 
those he has already treated as well as to our own time. Each of 
his special studies gains immeasurably from his command of the 
whole range of English drama and his acute and sensitive under- 
standing of its present state. We await with impatience his next 
installment ; but it is devoutly to be wished that he will not stop 
with 1900. No one else is so well equipped to consider the present 
of the English drama in the light of its past. 

Hazelton Spencer 


The Handwriting of the Renaissance. Being the Development 
and Characteristics of the Script of Shakspere’s Time . By 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum. With an Introduction by Ashley 
H. Thorndike. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xii + 210. $4.00. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s book is a practical manual and will be parti- 
cularly welcome to the manv English sc] fiaTS who are now making 
a late beginning in the learning of the Elizabethan hand. In his 
first chapter the author gives enough Latin paleogranhy, with brief 
descriptions and illustrative cuts, to form a setting for the study 
of the English secretary hand of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The second chapter is devoted to the general characteristics 
of that hand and enters into particulars as to variety of letters, — 
bodies, stems, joins, angularity, position with reference to the 
horizontal line, and so forth. The author makes clear, for example, 
the nature of indentations in stems, the frequent substitution of 
angles for stems and vice versa, and the forms and uses of spurs. 
He does not enumerate all calligraphic tricks but describes the 
basal ones and prepares his scholars for the sort of thing wMch 
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may appear in any handwriting or group of handwritings. In 
other words, he attempts to present the secretary hand analytically. 
He next subjects each letter, both minuscule and majuscule, to 
minute study, grouping varieties in such a way as to show both the 
development of the letter and its retention of characteristic features. 
This is surely the best approach for mature minds. Hot infre- 
quently the author ends these sections on the individual letters with 
cautionary notes on the possibility of mistaking one letter for 
another. He has remarks also on the forms of letters as they 
appear in abbreviations and on the conventional significances of 
single letters. 

There are separate chapters on abbreviations, on punctuation 
and other scribal marks, and on numerals. The author has also 
provided an excellent brief bibliography, fourteen plates showing 
types of handwriting (with transliteration) drawn from various 
periods, and an index. One must agree with Professor Thorndike, 
who writes a brief introduction to the book, as to “the author’s 
extraordinary energy and versatility.” 

Hakdin Ckaig 

Stanford University 


STiaJcespeare-J ahrbuch. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellsehaft von Wolfgang Kellek. Band 66 
(Neue Eolge VII Band). Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1930. Ge- 
heftet M. 8; gebunden M. 10. 

The sixty-sixth volume of the Shakespeare-Jahrluch, like its 
predecessors, is made up of articles of somewhat unequal interest. 
But such a result is almost inevitable in a collection of papers con- 
tributed by different authors. No essay in the Jahrbuch of 1930, 
it should be said, is without value. 

The first of the Aufsatze is “Konig Jakob I, Ein Charakter- 
bild,” Professor A. 0. Meyer’s festvortrag, delivered before the 
Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellsehaft at its meeting April 23, 1930. 
Professor Meyer’s evident enthusiasm for Queen Elizabeth perhaps 
partially blinds him to the positive merits of James I. Yet the 
sketch, as a whole, is not unfair ; and the picture of the first Stuart 
is a clear one. 

Dr. Gertrud Hille’s “Londoner Theaterbauten zur Zeit Shake- 
speares ” is upon that already much discussed subject, the English 
theater. Although few, if any, of the details in Dr. Hille’s essay 
are new, she has sought to handle the extant material in a novel 
way: she would consider the theater of Shakespeare’s time as a 
whole, trying to rebuild it from a consideration of all known evi- 
dence. As the specifications for the Fortune playhouse are still 
preserved, she naturally reconstructs that building, using them and 
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the clews of one sort or another to the fabric of the Elizabethan 
theater which she finds elsewhere. Her Fortune Theater is an 
interesting but not a wholly convincing edifice. 

Dr. Agnes Henneke's “ Shakespeares Englische Konige " is a 
somewhat mechanical dissertation in which is discussed the in- 
fluence of sixteenth-century theories of government upon Shake- 
speare's treatment of the kings in his plays. Having defined u die 
monarchomachische Staatsrechtslehre " and die “ absolutistische 
Staatsrechtslehre," Dr. Henneke sets out to analyze Shakespeare's 
portraits of the sovereigns in his historical plays. Her conclusion 
appears to be that he leans rather toward sympathizing with abso- 
lutism and aristocracy than with a limited monarchy and its 
accompaniment, a powerful middle class. After all, this can hardly 
be called a discovery. More validity possibly might have been 
secured by the author had she also dealt with Shakespeare's non- 
historical plays, in which he was less hampered by his source 
material and by contemporary taboos. 

Herr Hans Mortl's “Damonie und Theatre in der Novelle ‘Der 
junge Tischlemeister '" is a discussion of Ludwig Tieck's tale, 
which is followed by Dr. E. Weigelin's suggestive “ Die Totung des 
Polonius." Dr. G. Wieninger's brief “ Schopenhauer in seiner 
Stellung zu Shakespeare " determines the philosopher's knowledge 
of the English poet and — -what no doubt will disconcert many read- 
ers — argues for the accord in their beliefs. 

The last essay in the volume is that of the President of the 
Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, Professor Wolfgang Keller, 
upon “ Shakespeares c Troilus und Cresside.' " Professor Keller's 
discussion of this somewhat enigmatical play is likely to arouse 
controversy. He believes that Troilus and Cressida owes its tone to 
Shakespeare's relations with the executed Earl of Essex (although 
he dates the drama in 1602) ; and he admits little or no burlesqu- 
ing of the Homeric heroes by the dramatist. 

The Jahrbuch , as usual, is concluded with excellent summaries of 
publications bearing upon Shakespeare and the Shakespearean 
theater ; a bibliography of Shakespeare literature ; and a list of the 
recorded performances of Shakespearean plays in Germany during 
1929. This last Statistischer Uberblick " covers six pages in dou- 
ble column. The Jahrbuch amply demonstrates the maintained 
interest of German scholars in the dramas of Shakespeare ; such a 
formidable record of plays presented proves beyond doubt that the 
German theatergoer shares that interest. 


The University of North Dakota 


Robert S. Foesythe 
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Thomas Heywood. By Arthur Melville Clark. Oxford : Basil 
Blackwell, 1931. Pp. ix + 356. One guinea. 

Dr. Clark's own preface is so definite about bis contributions that 
quotation is useful : 

Among the points on which I have been able to throw light are the 
following : Heywood/s parentage and Lincolnshire home, his Cheshire 
ancestry and his family arms, his relatives, marriage (s), and descendants; 
his education at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; his friends and patrons 
. . . . ; the dating of his plays and other works; wrong identifications of 
plays with entries in Henslowe and . . . many misattributions . . . ; the 
circumstances which made Hey wood an apologist for the theatre and thrust 
on him the championship of women . . . ; his lost works and unfulfilled 
projects, especially The Lives of all the Poets . . . 

My additions to the canon are numerous, but I beg to assure the reader 
that my conclusions were neither hasty nor ill-considered. Some of the 
additions will not be questioned; e. g. Love’s School , A True Discourse of 
two . . . Prophets, A True Relation of . . . Purser and Clinton , The 
Rat Trap, and portions of five other pamphlets; I should also mention 
here, The Phoenix of these late Times, A Curtain Lecture, The Wonder of 
this Age, Machiavel’s Ghost, and Reader, here you’ll plainly see, which 
have never been properly recognized as Heywood’s. The evidence for other 
new ascriptions is, I believe, no less sound . . . [four pamphlets, followed 
by three more in which the evidence is more circumstantial]. Secondly, 
there are several plays in which I trace Heywood’s hand: Appius <md 
Virginia, Dick of Devonshire, The Jew of Malta, The Martyred Soldier, and 
A Yorkshire Tragedy with the associated Miseries of Enforced Marriage. 
... I have also briefly set forth my reasons for assigning Heywood a 
small share in Sir Thomas Wyatt, ... I have not seen the unique copy 
of Oenone and Paris . . . 

Thus it appears that the business of Heywood is settled save for the 
errant Oenone and Paris . Students who read critically the 342 
pages of text will find, however, several items less convincing to 
them than to the author. The fundamental defect in the study is 
the author's equation of conjecture with proof. His so-called addi- 
tions to our knowledge about Heywood's private life are based, not 
upon new facts, but upon personal beliefs. For example, he be- 
lieves that for Heywood's father, “ we have found him in the Rever- 
end Robert Heywood, rector of Rothwell and of Ashby-Cum-Fenby, 
two livings in the deanery of Grimsby " (p. 2), apparently unaware 
that Miss Katherine Lee Bates long ago weighed the evidence for 
the minister's paternity and found it wanting. On inconclusive 
evidence, ass umi ng that Heywood was an alumnus of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, he later refers to this as an accepted fact 
(p. 332). “ Marriage," a prominent word in the heading of Chap- 
ter IV, proves a dim, ghostly matter. Finding two records of mar- 
riages of Thomas Heywoods, Dr. Clark assumes that they are both 
the dramatist, in his first and second ventures, and proceeds to dis- 
cuss the descendants as if the facts were proved (pp. 57 ff.). Again 
if he had remembered Miss Bates' remarks on the multiplicity of 
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Thomas Heywoods, the author might have been less assured. In 
the entire book there is not a new fact, either proved or soundly 
reasoned, about Heywood the man. 

Indeed, the study reads as if the author had gathered up the 
works of Heywood with a few miscellaneous treatises and retired to 
the pleasant precincts of Oriel College to turn out a book, a book 
which shows industry, but industry which might have been saved 
had he been more keenly aware of what had already been written. 
Aside from a few references to Miss Bates* study, he makes little 
use of her evidence or stimulating suggestions. He ignores the 
work of R. G. Martin save for one allusion, and apparently is 
unaware of Philip Aronstein's studies, not to mention many others 
of less importance. Preferring to hammer his way single-handed, 
Dr. Clark has wasted unmercifully his own and the reader's time. 
His announcement that the Heywood bibliography in the forth- 
coming Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature is to be his 
handiwork causes apprehension for the completeness and utility of 
that compilation. 

Unscientific scholarship could be forgiven in a brilliantly writ- 
ten book, but 342 pedestrian pages of an author even careless of 
his grammar one finds a bit thick. “ A reading . . . incline us to 
a belief ..." (p. 103) can be overlooked more easily than such 
syntactical whimsicality as may be found on p. 255 (or elsewhere 
at the reader's will) . Misprints and minor errors furnish further 
distractions. For example : labout for labour (p. 254) ; centem - 
porary for contemporary (p. 255) ; F. J. for F . I. Carpenter (p. 
259) ; Oppius for Appius (p. 273) ; Sowerman for Sowernam (p. 
96) ; delate for relate (p. 122) ; Sherburn for Shirburn (p. 276) ; 
Medley of History for the 1638 title of Brathwaite's A Survey of 
History (p. 98). 

But these are mere details. One examines hopefully Dr. Clark's 
conclusions about the Heywood canon, though his method of dis- 
posing of such contemporary scholarship on the subject as he 
chooses to consider is not reassuring. His comment on Professor 
J. Q. Adams' claim for Heywood of certain scenes in Captain 
Thomas Stukeley is a brief dismissal: “But in reading the play 
carefully we could not catch the unmistakable sound of Heywood's 
voice" (p. 329). Something more than the still small voice seems 
necessary. Some of Dr. Clark's attributions are already known 
from earlier publication. Heywood, it seems clear, had a hand in 
Appius and Virginia , though scholars will not agree that he was 
the original author and Webster the reviser. Two passages con- 
vince Dr. Clark sufficiently to make him dogmatic about Dick of 
Devonshire : “These two samples illustrate the Heywood quality 
which is so pervasive as to eliminate the possibility of a collabora- 
tor. The play is in all respects and from every point of view pure 
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Heywood, . . .* (p. 286). Miss Bates, however, felt that Bullen's 
ascription to Heywood should be set aside. 

With considerable plausibility Dr. Clark argues for Heywood's 
authorship of A Yorkshire Tragedy and his hand in the related 
play. The Miseries of Enforced Marriage . His study of Heywood's 
clowns as a clue to authorship, employed here, is an interesting 
approach which warrants further investigation. The contention 
that Heywood is responsible for the concluding portions of The 
Jew of Malta is merely an interesting conjecture. His attribution 
to Heywood of a group of Puritan pamphlets, dated 1611, the year 
of the dramatist's death, is not discriminating. Some of the pamph- 
lets may be from the dramatist's hand, but that the old man wrote 
all of them in his latter days is inconceivable. Once more Dr. 
Clark exposes himself to criticism by his method. Assuming the 
certain authorship of a doubtful pamphlet, such, for example, as 
Reader, here youTl plainly see, he “ proves " Heywood authorship 
for another pamphlet from parallels therein. (Cf. pp. 200 ft.) His 
belief that Edward Phillips' Theatrum Poetarum is a plagiarism of 
Hey wood's lost Lives of All the Poets , though still suggested (p. 
99), is less positive than when he asserted tile relationship in his 
earlier Bibliography of Thomas Heywood. 

Perhaps Dr. Clark's efforts might have been clearer had he 
chosen an arrangement more lucid than the rough chronology, with 
switchbacks at will, into which he lumps biography, bibliography, 
and “ scholarship " involving the parallel passage process. If he 
had pursued the study of Heywood's vocabulary (a valuable ap- 
proach in Heywood's case) with more philological skill and a con- 
sciousness of Elizabethan commonplaces, the results, one feels, 
would have been more convincing. Though useless as a contribu- 
tion to a knowledge of Heywood, Dr. Clark's work will serve a pur- 
pose in graduate courses in research methods. 

__ Louis B. Weight 

The University of North Carolina, 


William Congreve . By D. Ceahe Tayloe. Oxford: University 
Press, 1931. Pp. xi -f- 252. 

This book was undertaken in 1921 at the suggestion of Sir 
Walter Ealeigh. The author implies that it was completed two 
years later. Unfortunately Mr. Taylor has been a little chary of 
utilizing the labors of other post-Victorian writers, and has failed 
to document his work adequately. He tells a plain chronological 
tale of Congreve's activities, but his sweeping generalizations lay 
him open to censure. He presents no evidence that Charles II 
“exerted no small influence in moulding comedy to his taste," 
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and implies that the adoption of sex intrigue as its favorite theme 
was due to the Merry Monarch’s addiction to his amours, though 
in the next paragraph he correctly derives the element of sex 
intrigue from the pre-Wars drama. More light will be thrown on 
the origins of Restoration comedy by studying the influence of 
Jonson and his followers than by assuming that the Restoration 
involved a break with the past. We need, more than such books as 
this, careful studies of minor Restoration authors. Most of our 
generalizations about the drama of this period rest on observation 
of a handful of the major figures. 

Mr. Taylor is very opinionated. He belittles Wycherley and 
condemns Shadwell as if unaware of the latter’s rehabilitation at 
the hands of Messrs. Borgman, Nicoll, and Summers. Congreve is 
praised extravagantly. It is absurd to say that since his death no 
literary artist “ could rival him in compactness and polish of phrase 
or in his understanding of the rich quality of words.” It is absurd 
to say that he is “ possibly the greatest innovator among English 
stylists ” and that “ in range of effect, from melting tenderness to 
vituperance and rage, he has never been excelled among prose 
writers.” In support of the last of these claims Mr. Taylor quotes 
Hazlitt and Macaulay, apparently unmindful that a great deal of 
the best English prose has been written since their day. The 
present reviewer yields to no one in taking sheer delight in Con- 
greve, and, temporarily hypnotized by re-reading Love for Love 
and The Way of the World , has been guilty of trying to convince 
college classes that their author is the foremost comic writer of 
England. But to assert, as Mr. Taylor does, that he is so “by 
common consent” is more than absurd. Sheridan’s claim is 
brushed aside, and not a word is said of the author of Candida. 
No man can possibly be first “by common consent” who wrote 
but four comedies, all in essentially the same vein, and whose 
most brilliant play failed on the stage of its own time. Mr. Taylor 
attempts unsuccessfully to minimize its failure. 

This critic does not appear to be thoroughly familiar with the 
apparatus of scholarship for his period. He is wrong in holding 
Downes a reliable authority. He ignores J. W. Krutch’s Comedy 
and Conscience when he declares that the Collier controversy has 
never been adequately treated. His own treatment leaves much 
to be desired. He is obviously prejudiced against the Short View 
and muddled about its effect. On p. 106 we are told that “ within 
a few years it swept the brilliant comedy of manners from the 
stage, and so devitalized the comic muse that, except in a few plays 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan, she inspired nothing of distinction for 
two centuries.” But on p. 142 we learn that “ Genest’s records of 
the plays performed and the announcements of new editions in the 
newspapers prove that many of the most offensive plays were revi- 
ved with success in the years following the Short View, while the 
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new plays written during the same period were not greatly 
chastened.” 

It should,, however, be observed that Mr. Taylor has been able to 
make some minor additions to the Congreve canon. Several of his 
other discoveries had been anticipated before he published. While 
his work, like Gosse’s, will serve to acquaint admirers of The Way 
of the World with the facts about Congreve, neither its additions to 
them nor its critical conclusions quite warrant the production of 
a new book. 

Hazelton Spencer 


Leigh Hunt's “Examiner” Examined. By Edmund Blunden. 

London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1928. Pp. xi 4-263. 15 s. 

Leigh Hunt, a Biography. By Edmund Blunden. London: 

Cobden-Sanderson, 1930. Pp. 402. 21 s. 

One of the extraordinary blanks in English literary history and 
biography is the absence of any careful study of Leigh Hunt’s life 
and works. No modern critic would assert, probably, that he was 
of the first rank in any department of letters, but he was after all 
a considerable figure in the London scene for nearly sixty years. 
He was (with Cobbett as the only possible rival for the title) the 
leading Radical journalist during many crucial years of the strug- 
gle for Reform; he was, in the judgment of Mr. William Archer, 
“ the earliest English dramatic critic ” ; his personal essays revived 
a style of writing the direct descendants of which may be seen for 
better or for worse in the “ columns” of our daily and weekly 
press ; his definition of “ What is Poetry,” by her own admission, 
taught the late Miss Amy Lowell to appreciate that art; the traces 
of his influence, both good and bad, can be seen in the works of 
Keats from beginning to end ; and, finally, during his long life he 
included in his circle of acquaintances and friends practically every 
English writer worth the knowing. The life of Shelley’s dimidium 
animae, Byron’s defender, colleague, and accuser (some say tra- 
ducer), Carlyle’s neighbor, the Brownings’ correspondent, should be 
worth writing for its collateral interest if for nothing more. But 
there is something more : Hunt’s own personality presents a prob- 
lem in interpretation that one would have expected some biographer 
to have discovered before this. In our own day, although the stu- 
dent of the first half of the nineteenth century knows a fair amount 
concerning Hunt, almost everyone else thinks of him only as the 
sweet sentimentalist of “ Jenny Kissed Me” and “Abou ben 
Adhem ” — that is, the Hunt of the last years. To his contemporaries 
on the other hand he was anything from the idealized “ Libertas ” of 
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Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke to the “Living Dog” of Tom 
Moore’s scurrilous epigram. It is part of the function of Hunt’s 
biographer to judge these conflicting opinions with detachment and 
wisdom and to evolve a figure more credible than either. 

These two volumes before us are the first real attempts to survey 
Hunt’s life. The previous biographies, by Mr. Brimley Johnson and 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, were mere workings-over of the Auto- 
biography and the Correspondence . The fact that there are two books 
instead of one is also a result of the circumstances. Mr. Blunden 
first began work on the biography some ten years ago: it was 
announced for publication in 1923. The author’s appointment to 
a post in the Imperial University at Tokyo intervened however,, a 
change that naturally separated him from his sources. By great 
good luck one of his colleagues had a set of the Examiner, the most 
important of all of Hunt’s periodicals; he therefore improved his 
enforced vacation from his major work by leafing through the vol- 
umes and putting together a conspectus of their contents. It is not 
planned as a popular work (“ its appeal must be rather to the pre- 
cise observer of English literary movements a hundred years and 
more ago, than to the ordinary reader”) but it is invaluable for 
any study of the period, since the Examiner was the organ of the 
poetical and critical Radicals as well as the political. It has one 
unfortunate limitation, however: it is concerned almost entirely 
with the literary aspect of the Examiner and very little with the 
political or social. Hunt has never been given his just dues as a 
political journalist, and one regrets to see lost this opportunity to 
restore the balance. His Political Examiners contain some of his 
best writings : varied, vigorous, and with an agreeable tartness that 
mellowed out in his later years. Had Mr. Blunden included some 
of this political writing among the selections with which he con- 
cludes the volume he would have performed an added service. 

The “ Biography,” unlike the other book, is intended for the gen- 
eral reader, and as such performs its work fairly well. It is written 
in a style which, though it fails to attain Mr. Strache/s incisive- 
ness or Mr. Lucas’s charm, is rapid and vigorous and good- 
humored. And it presents an incomparably fuller account (though 
one may question whether any portrait may approach in vividness 
Hunt’s own in the Autobiography) than any we have. Mr. Blunden 
has gone faithfully through contemporary published records, and 
has had access to collections of letters; as a result we read here for 
the first time a full account of the dispute between John and Leigh 
Hunt over the proprietorship of the Examiner , and we get at some 
length the exposition of Mrs. Hunt’s weaknesses and “ranting 
Johnny’s ” sins. Beside these major contributions, there are innu- 
merable minor details brought in that give the picture depth. 

Unfortunately, however, one cannot say that the Life of Hunt 
has been definitively written. Mr. Blunden has “ preferred not to 
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interrupt the reader . . . with a researcher’s specifications and 
bristling references.” It would seem that Professor Lowes had 
amply demonstrated that notes and references need not be intrusive 
or dull for even the most tender-minded reader ; their absence very 
seriously injures the book’s value for other scholars in the field. 
There are, moreover, some surprising omissions in Mr. Blunden’s 
narrative, omissions which are in part due to his inability to con- 
sult manuscript material in American collections. There is, for 
instance, no consideration of the Reflector as a genuinely literary 
magazine that antedated both Blackwood' s and the London by many 
years. There is no mention of the quarrel with Murray over the 
publication of Rimini or with Taylor and Hessey at about the same 
time, both incidents being indicative of Hunt’s character. The 
account of Hunt’s journey to Italy and of the Liberal is inaccurate 
in detail. The Plain Dealer is omitted from the list of Hunt’s 
periodicals. In other ways also the treatment of Hunt as a person 
is unsatisfactory. Mr. Blunden had a subject about which an 
unfavorable legend had grown up, and he has allowed himself to 
become sometimes (notably in the Byron-Hunt controversy) the 
apologist rather than the observer. He has also been deterred, 
apparently by a distaste for raking up forgotten scandals, from 
treating explicitly certain questions. We should like to know, for 
instance, as exactly as it can be determined, what Hunt’s relation- 
ship — and by that one does not necessarily mean adultery — was 
with his sister-in-law, Bessy Kent. We should like to see it frankly 
admitted (as Mr. Blunder must know if he has read Dickens’s let- 
ters) that Dickens at the time of finishing Bleak House , growing 
intensely irritated at Hunt, had in all probability written that irri- 
tation into Skimpole, and that the later explanations and apologies, 
though doubtless sincere, are not wholly ingenuous. We should 
like to see the story of the Italian interlude, written with a frank 
recognition of the fact that no one of the actors was wholly to blame 
and no one wholly innocent. The truth is that Mr. Blunden is a 
poet but no biographer; he has imagination and sympathy, but not 
cool and judicial understanding of human acts and motives. 


Washington University, Saint Louis 


G-. D. Stout 


Bulwer: a Panorama . Part I: Edward and Rosina: 1803-1886 . 
By Michael Sadleik. London (Constable) and Boston (Lit- 
tle, Brown). Pp. xiv + 409. $4.00. 

This is to be a three-volume work. The second part, Gore House, 
or the Life of Lady Blessington , will cover the period from about 
1830 to 1850; and the third, the title of which is not yet 
announced, will cover that from 1850 to Bulwer’s death in 1873. 
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Edward and Bosina has not a few merits. It tells the tragi- 
comic story of young Bulwer and his wife in a vivacious and witty 
manner. It draws parallelisms between the types and moods of 
Bulwer’s era and those of onr own post-war times which are amus- 
ing and illuminating. And those readers who like biographies in 
which the biographer frequently seems as much in the foreground 
as the subject himself will enjoy Mr. Sadleir’s manner of writing. 
The book is an entertaining interpretation of one feverish age by 
another. 

To the literary scholar, however, it will on the whole be disap- 
pointing. I do not deny that Mr. Sadleir was free to choose his 
audience, and to treat his subject in a manner suitable thereto; 
but I believe he could have written, had he so chosen, a book of 
much greater scholarly value than this. He missed a distinct 
opportunity. Heretofore, the standard work on Bulwer was The 
Life of Edward Bulwer *, First Lord Lytton (1913), by his grand- 
son. Though valuable as a fair-minded and well-documented 
account of the incidents of Bulwer’s career, it did not concern itself 
with literary criticism or history. 1 * * * The road was open to a biogra- 
pher who should thoroughly clarify Bulwer’s position in the literary 
and intellectual currents of his age. That Mr. Sadleir might have 
performed this difficult and much needed service is evidenced by 
his essay. The Northanger Novels , and his letter to The Times 
Literary Supplement (August 11, 1927), “ Melodrama in Diction.” 
There he exhibited remarkable powers of analyzing, classifying, 
and inter-relating various types of novels — powers urgently re- 
quired in the study of Bulwer 5 s works. 

In Edward and Bosina, Mr. Sadleir’s treatment of such problems 
is casual and superficial. What he says concerning the influence of 
the Gothic school (e. g ., p. 287) ignores recent studies and is too 
vague to be helpful. What he says about Bulwer’s ideas and their 
origin is not only superficial but also contemptuous. He is too 
little interested in the relations between Bulwer's views and those 
of Bolingbroke, Sterne, Godwin, Goethe, and Byron. He makes 
the dangerous assumption that because Bulwer was often a poseur, 
his whole intellectual life was essentially a pose. A man may be an 
unoriginal and unstable thinker without being always insincere. 
Silly and ephemeral as were some of the theories that Bulwer took 
up, they were important motivating forces in his novels; and to 
underestimate their reality to Bulwer is to distort his portrait. 
This fault is seen, for example, in Mr. Sadleir’s pages on Eugene 
Aram . Here, after giving an account of the hostile comments upon 

1 This work is not superseded by Mr. Sadleir’s, for the latter does not 

reprint all of the Bulwer correspondence, and in fact omits some of the 

most important letters. Mr. Sadleir frequently and admiringly refers to 

the Earl of Lytton’s biography, and assumes his readers to have access to it. 
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BulweEs interpretation of the criminal, Mr. Sadleir waves such 
objections out of conrt as impertinent, saying: 

Inasmuch as these modern judgments resemble their predecessors in test- 
ing Bulweris novel by standards purely literary, they partake of the same 
irrelevance. Although no one will deny that as a work . of _ art Eugene 
Aram would have benefitted by forestalling most of the criticisms quoted, 
these criticisms in their various ways do Bulwer injustice by doing him 
more than justice. They ignore "one element in his novel- writing which 
was seldom wholly absent and in these early years predominant — the 
opportunist element of giving the public what it wanted (p. 251). 

Here and repeatedly elsewhere, Mr. Sadleir, a director of Con- 
stable’s, falls into a fallacy congenial to publishers, viz. : that the 
chief reason why authors write books is in order to make money, 
and that what they are mainly thinking of as they compose is to 
please the pnblic. In Bulweris case, this seems to me to magnify a 
minor motive, to underestimate many motives of much greater 
force, and falsely though conveniently to simplify the problem of 
explaining a complex personality and an extremely rich variety of 
literary works. 

Although disappointing in its fundamental character, i Edward 
and Rosina makes some welcome contributions to Bulwer-scholar- 
ship in details. Mr. Sadleir, having diligently examined the con- 
temporaneous criticisms of the novels, gives us the first extensive 
account of the controversies which they aroused. And he furnishes 
much new information about the enemies and friends of Bulwer, 
such as William Maginn, the blackmailer Westmacott, “ L. E. L,” 
and Lockhart. 

Ernest Bernbaum 

University of Illinois 


Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. With a Memoir by John 
Bunkek and Appreciations by Edwakd L. Keyes and 
Michael Williams. New York: Lincoln MaeVeagh = The 
Dial Press, 1930. Pp. xxx + 257. $2.50. 

The poems in this definitive edition, which is carefully and 
artistically printed, reveal in conventional form the thoughts and 
feelings of a far-travelled and scholarly gentleman. No striving 
after unusual effects in any of the modern poetic manners disturbs 
their quiet beauty. Likewise, the subjects are not of the here and 
now, but of other times, persons, and customs, all interpreted in 
the light of Catholic tradition and philosophy. If the poems can- 
not be called great, they are, nevertheless, satisfying and urbane; 
though few lines make themselves unforgetable, some of the 
dramatic pieces leave a vivid impression that is reminiscent of 
Eobert Browning. 
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Certainly the best of the selected poems are the narrative and the 
dramatic, for it is in this field that the objectivity of Thomas 
Walsh’s artistic power can fasten upon concrete characters and 
adequately present them in terse dialog at some crisis of their 
career. Eor instance, Egidio of Coimbra — 1597 A. D . portrays the 
humanness as well as the cleverness of Suarez in disputation. In 
Murillo Paints “ The Assumption " the great painter reveals him- 
self as impatient, solely because the young model for the Virgin 
has fallen in love. 

Since of all the countries of the world Spain attracted Walsh 
most, it is not surprising to discover that much of his poetry 
deals with Spain, particularly its painters and its monks — art and 
religion, the twin foci of the poet’s life. Indeed, so thoroughly 
has he saturated himself with things Spanish and so accurately 
has he recreated them that his poems can well serve as an introduc- 
tion to the history and literature of that country for those who 
cannot read Spanish or for those who are only beginning to learn 
the language. 

Erancis E. A. Litz 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Twelfth Night , or What Ton Will . By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Jo m Dover 
Wilsoh. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxviii + 193. $1.90. 

The Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. (The Avon 
Shahespeare.) Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. 
Adelaide Witham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
Pp. ix 1+ 284. $0.68. 

The two books listed above offer a perfect contrast in the approach 
to the study of Shakespeare. Both approaches are currently fol- 
lowed in the study of Shakespeare in this country, and one would 
like to see them brought closer together. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
supplies, as heretofore, the introductory essay to the Cambridge 
edition of Twelfth Night . His work is, as usual, somewhat different 
in its point qf view from that of the textual editor, Professor John 
Dover Wilson. Sir Arthur writes pleasantly about Epiphany and 
apologizes for having anything to say about so pedantical a subject 
as sources. The sources, however, thrust themselves forward in 
this case, and the late Professor Barrett Wendell supplies him with 
a phrase for Twelfth Night — “ a masterpiece not of invention but 
of recapitulation.” He next writes charmingly about the characters 
as if they were veritable persons, taking a serious view of Malvolio, 
whom he sees at the end impenitent, <c his hypocrisy still wrapt 
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about him for a cloak of maliciousness.” Sir Arthur would not, 
however, have Malvolio made “too sympathetic” in the acting, 
because we should not allow Malvolio “ to dominate this play any 
more than we should allow his kind to dominate our daily life.” 
Eeste is held to be “the master-mind and controller of Twelfth 
Night ’’ In this particular the editors have agreed well, for Mr. 
Wilson’s ingenuity has been exercised in elucidating the double 
and triple wit of this remarkable clown. 

Mr. Dover Wilson’s work on this play is unusually conservative. 
He seems to think of Twelfth Night as* having been preserved in the 
Eolio practically in the state of its original composition. There is a 
bit of surprise in this. Pleay’s supposition that the verse scenes are 
much earlier than the prose scenes, a subject much more plausibly 
treated by Professor Henry David Gray ( The Original Version of 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost” with a conjecture as to “ Love’s Labour’s 
Won” Stanford University Publications, University Series No. 31, 
1918), is rejected. The Malvolio scenes seem to stand out with 
some clarity from the main texture of the Italianate comedy. One 
would not like to see Professor Wilson deliberately refraining from 
conjecture. In spite of the growing severity of criticism one would 
like to see him carry through his work as an editor of Shakespeare 
of intrepid and untrammeled modernism. Professor Wilson does, 
however, agree with Mr. Richmond Noble that the songs assigned 
in the Folio to Peste were in an earlier version sung by the boy who 
played Viola and that various more or less appropriate alterations 
have been made in the text of the play to provide for this change. 
The singing clown, the editor thinks, was Robert Armin. The play 
is to be dated in 1601-2. It bears evidences in its legal references 
and jests of having been composed for presentation in the Middle 
Temple, in accordance with the reference in Manningham’s Diary. 
Other circumstances pointing to that year, besides the famous men- 
tion of the map with the “ augmentation of the Indies ” (III, ii, 
77-8), are to be found in the Star Chamber case of the Puritan Sir 
Posthumous Hoby (a suggestion derived from Miss Violet Wilson, 
Some Women of Shahespeare’s Time , 1924, pp. 238-56) and to the 
exploits in Persia of Sir Anthony Shirley and his brothers. On 
the other hand, Professor Wilson finds much to connect the play 
with the year 1606, several allusions to the doctrine of equivocation, 
for example, and concludes somewhat doubtfully that these features 
entered the play at the time of a revival and revision of the play 
in 1606. 

Twelfth Night has an excellent text, printed in the Polio, Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks, not from Shakespeare’s manuscript but from 
an authoritative prompt-book, itself a careful transcript of the 
original. It follows that the editor’s best work is in the elucida- 
tion of details in the text. The intricate jesting of Peste and the 
always pointed drunken jesting of Sir Toby have been too often 

5 
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passed over by editors as hopeless nonsense. Again and again Pro- 
fessor Wilson shows a shrewd meaning behind these utterances. 
Shakespeare, he thinks after editing thirteen comedies, "never 
places pointless remarks in the months of his characters, and . . . 
where they appear pointless, that is generally because we have 
missed the point.” 

The editor of The Merchant of Venice in the Avon Shakespeare 
has set herself the task of providing in one edition all that students 
should know in order to play the play, or, at least, to appreciate it 
as a play. This is interpreted as a knowledge of London, of the 
origin and development of English drama, of the Shakespearean 
theater, and of Shakespeare himself. To this already voluminous 
background are added suggestions for cutting the text, setting the 
stage, and costuming the actors. The mass of materials is intell- 
gently managed and very pleasantly presented. There is really no 
conflict between this object proposed and the study of the play as 
literature, although the editor suggests in the preface that there is. 

Haedust Ckaig 

Stanford University 


BRIEF MENTION 


New Links with Shakespeare • By E. A. B. Beenaed. Cambridge : 
at the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. xiv + 1^5. $4.00. The links in this book are not with Shake- 
speare but with Henry Condell, Shakespeare’s associate in the King’s 
Company and the co-editor of the Pirst Polio of 1623. The author 
has found a second authentic signature of Henry Condell and has 
established an event of minor importance in his life. In the docu- 
ments of the Hanley Court Collection, arranged and calendared 
by the author in 1925, he found an indenture, dated May 23, 1617, 
and executed in connection with the purchase by Condell of the 
moiety of a small estate known as Brockhampton in the parish of 
Stanton in Gloucestershire. With this also was a conveyance in 
Latin, dated August 18, 1619, which bears the signature of Condell. 
Both documents are in the handwriting of Humphrey Dyson, 
London notary public and well known collector of the proclamations 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. Mr. Barnard collects data 
about the witnesses to the documents and about William Wash- 
bourne, who was co-purchaser with Condell. The history of the 
transaction is followed by studies of the life of Elizabeth, widow 
of Henry Condell, resting mainly on her will preserved at Somerset 
House, of various persons and matters connected with the Brock- 
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Hampton and Broadway area of Gloucestershire, and of a Chancery 
Proceeding (May, 1633) having to do with the release of William 
Condell, son of Henry Condell, from his apprenticeship to a London 
grocer named Peter Saunderson. There are also studies of Sir 
Charles Percy of Dumbleton and of Humphrey Dyson. The con- 
tributions are of minor importance but are real. A re-study of 
the prefatory matter of the First Folio and the Poems is of less 
value. The Hanley Court documents are now at the Birmingham 
Reference Library. 


Shakespearean Comedy and Other Studies . By Amarantha 
Jha. Allahabad: The Indian Press, Ltd., 1930. Pp. 214. Mr. 
Jha, who is Reader in English Literature at the University of 
Allahabad, takes his Shakespearean comedy rather seriously. It 
may be that he is racially sensitive to certain interesting things. 
After a brief attempt to state a theory of comedy, which would 
possibly have been no more successful had it been longer, the author 
decides, in Sidney’s phrase, that Shakespeare wrote no “ right 
comedies and no right tragedies.” In the discussion which follows 
of the comic qualities of a score of plays, one feels that it is the 
kinship of tears and laughter which lias impressed the author 
most. Mr. Jha is quite sincere, gentle in his point of view, and 
well read in the nineteenth-century Shakespeare critics. The 
volume also contains an essay on Hamlet , a rather enlightened and 
intelligible essay, in which the author defends Shakespeare’s hero 
as a normal person and a man of action, whose tragic failure was 
due to the fact that his lot was cast in circumstances of “ havoc, 
and spoil, and ruin.” Hamlet was not mad, the author thinks. 
Another of the essays in the book is an ingenuous defense of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, which does not, however, elevate 
these unfortunate gentlemen to any great importance. A relatively 
long essay on “ Shakespeare’s Treatment of Madness ” fails, like 
many other studies of that theme, for want of knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan psychology. 

HARDIN CRAIG 

Stanford University 


The Fairy Queen: An Opera . By Henry Purcell. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. Pp. xviii + 62. $.70. Here we have the “book” 
of this opera (originally acted and printed in 1692) as it was 
“ performed at the New Theatre, Cambridge, February 10-14, 1931, 
with the dialogue taken from Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream in place of the alterations made by the anonymous librettist 
of 1692.” Mr. Dennis Arundell writes a brief introduction to 
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this interesting record of what must have been a delightful occa- 
sion. It seems rather a pity, however, that we are given a partial 
restoration of the text instead of the adaptation intact. But the 
librettist of 1692 did not tamper very grievously with Shakespeare’s 
diction, and the reader to whom a copy of the old quarto is inacces- 
sible will get from this pamphlet a reasonably fair idea of his 
curious additions and transpositions. 

h. s. 


An Introduction to American Prose . Edited by Frederick C. 
Prescott and Gerald D. Sanders. New York: Crofts, 1931. 
Pp. xvi + 757. This beautifully printed volume is large enough 
to include as much from the standard American prose writers as 
most anthologies contain and, in addition, extended selections from 
the historians, orators, and novelists, such as Creveeoeur, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Prescott, Parkman, Melville, Lincoln, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Lafcadio Hearn, Paul Elmer More, and Sherwood Anderson. 

R. d. H. 


Ubungsbuch aur deutschen Versgeschichte. Zusammengestellt 
von Andreas Heusler und Hermann Schneider (= Germanische 
Bibliothek III. Reihe II. Band). Heidelberg: Carl Winters Uni- 
versitatsbuehhandlung, 1931. viii ! + 104 pp. Mk. 3. Dies tibungs- 
buch hat mit Yorbedacht in erster Linie Yersarten beriieksichtigt, 
welche der Lesung Probleme aufgeben. Die Yerteilung der Stiicke 
auf Althochdeutsch, Mittelhochdeutsch, Neuhochdeutsch ist etwa 
20 : 40 : 40 Seiten, was fur uns hierzulande, wo metrische tibungen 
sowieso sparlich gesat sind, nicht ubermahig giinstig ist, denn 
aufser Klopstock und Goethe kommen nur einige Proben von Eiehen- 
dorff, Riickert, Platen und C. P. Meyer zur Geltung. Ich bedaure, 
daS z. B. Morike mit seiner reichen und oft problematischen Yers- 
gestaltung und die neusten Dichter ganz ausgeschaltet sind. Aber 
was vorliegt, ist wohlgewahlt, und es ist besonders zu begruhen, 
dah Klopstock in Doppelfassung, Goethe mit Schlegelschen Yerball- 
hornungen vertreten sind. Anregung its reichlich gegeben-, um- 
somehr als sich die Herausgeber jeglicher theoretischen Erorterung 
enthalten haben. 


Der Vollcs-BrocTcfiaus , Deutsches Sach- und Sprachworterb'uch 
fiir Schule und Haus mit iiber 3600 Abbildungen und Karten im 
Text und auf 71 einfarbigen und bunten Tafelj- und Kartenseiten 
sowie 36 Uebersichten und Zeittafeln. Leipzig: E. A. Brockhaus, 
1931. Students of German will find this popular edition, issued 
a few months ago, an indispensible handbook, similar in scope to 
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the Petit Larousse illustre. It is probably unique in the accuracy 
of its information, the succinctness of its definitions, the up-to- 
dateness of its tables and statistics, the technical perfection of its 
reproductions and, last not least, in the remarkably low price at 
which it is offered. Even the possessor of the four volume edition 
will find that its concentration is in many cases an improvement. 
A later edition might take into consideration the needs of foreign 
students by adding the plural of nouns and similar indispensable 
data. 


German Poetry for Students. Chosen by A. Watson - Bain. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1931. Pp. xviii ( + 236. This col- 
lection includes 75 poets from Luther to Lersch, most of them 
represented with one or two poems so that, for instance, Keller 
and Mosen, Hebbel and Korner, Lienhard and George are on an 
equal footing. Of the recent generation Agnes Miegel appears but 
not Lulu von Straufi and Torney; Broger, Hex, and Lersch but 
not Werfel, Heym, and Ina Seidel. An appendix of sonnets neg- 
lects George and Eilke in favor of Schaukal. What is the principle 
of selection? 


Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung. By Levin 
L. Scotching. Leipzig und Berlin : Teubner, 1931. Pp. ivi+119. 
Mk. 5, 60. In this lucidly written and very compact treatise Levin 
S chucking sets forth the principles of his literary investigations, 
among which his studies on Shakespeare and on the Puritan family 
are perhaps the best known. Dismissing biological and VolJcsgeist 
theories as petitiones principii , he illustrates his thesis of Ge- 
schmachstrdgertypen (representatives of public taste) with examples 
of historical developments in English and German literatures. He 
contrasts, for instance, the role of the scop and the mediaeval poet, 
who serve the taste of a king or feudal lord, with that of the 
Elizabethan playwright in regard to their audience; the position 
of the critic in the early nineteenth century, who professes to be 
the mouthpiece of the public with that of the modern propagandist 
for new modes of expression ; the attitude of the novelist who care- 
fully searches out the taste of his readers, with that of the esthete, 
who writes in conscious opposition to the profanum vulgus. 

Although Schiicking opposes Pinder’s Hypothesis on the problem 
of generations in its salient points, he seems to concur with his 
views concerning the tendency of all art to become autonomous, to 
free itself from any esoteric influence, however much this process, 
may deepen the gulf between the creative artist and the community.. 
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He attributes this schism perhaps a little too onesidedly to the 
naturalistic movement (the characterization of which, by the way, 
is very striking). Pinder has shown how similar conditions of 
Ver sell stung, a finally sterile autonomy, were reached in the dif- 
ferent fields of artistic manifestation of mankind. But the very 
fact that the dangers of such disregard of art as a social function 
are recognized by creative as well as by critical minds in our day, 
may indicate that we have reached a turning point, or, at least, 
that we are willing to face the dilemma with open eyes. 

E. E. 


Henrik Ibsen, CEuvres Completes . Traduites par P. G. La 
Chesistais. 2 vols. Paris: Plon, 1931. Pp. cxxxi + 395 (+ 496. 
Pr. 80. When during the nineties a French company performed 
The Master Builder in Oslo, it is reported that Ibsen pronounced 
this performance the best that he had ever seen because it came 
very close to fulfilling all of the author’s intentions. French appre- 
ciation of Ibsen on the stage and as a literary influence has always 
(been very keen, and it is therefore to be welcomed that a definitive 
and critical translation is now appearing in Paris; In sixteen large 
volumes M. La Chesnais is presenting everything that Ibsen has 
written, except his letters. Two of these volumes are now off the 
press, and it is apparent that it is much more than a mere trans- 
lation, for in these two books of about 400 pages each 375 are 
devoted to an account of Ibsen’s environment and early years in 
Norway; thus the author gives us what must be considered a new 
Ibsen biography, making use of the mass of new material that has 
come to light since the centenary in 1928. Since the notes in these 
volumes are more complete than those in any other Ibsen trans- 
lation, the work is of great value to any scholar interested in the 
Norwegian dramatist. M. La Chesnais is the author also of a book 
on Johan Bojer and the translator of many other works by Scandi- 
navian authors. He knows his Norway very well and has done his 
translation with scholarliness and charm. 

A. E. ZUOKEB 

University of Maryland 
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[The English list includes only books 
received.] 

Annual Bibliography of English Langu- 
age and Literature. Vol. XI, 1930. Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Mary S. Serjeantson and L. N. 
Broughton. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 
1931. Pp. x + 232. 7 s 6 d. 

Aristotle. — The Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
Translated by Lane Cooper. New York: 
Appleton, 1932. Pp. xlviii + 259. $3.00. 

Brophy, John and Partridge, Eric. — Songs 
and Slang, of the British Soldier 1914-1918. 
Third Edition. London: Eric Partridge 
1931. Pp. viii + 383. 10 s. 6 d. 


Cawley, Frank Stanton (ed.).— Hrafnkels 
Saga Freygoda. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1932. Pp. 1 + 82. 

Craigie, Sir William A. — A Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tongue from the Twelfth 
Century to the End of the Seventeenth. 
Part I, A -Assemble. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi + 120. $5.00. 

Dialect Notes, Vol. VI. Part III. Edited 
by Miles L. Hanley. New Haven: American 
Dialect Society, 1931. Pp. 93-216. 

Fox, George G. — The Medieval Sciences 
in the Works of John Gower. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. 164. 
$3.00. Princeton Studies in English, 6.) 

Gregg, W. W. — Dramatic Documents 
from the Elizabethan Playhouses ; Stage 
Plots: Actors’ Parts: Prompt Books. Vol. 
I, Commentary. Pp. xiii + 378. Vol. II, 
Reproductions and Transcripts, sigs. [A] 2 , 
B*, C-G 5 , H 2 . Oxford: Univ. Press, 1931. 
$27.50. 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature. Vol. XIII. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. vi + 332. 

Huganir, Kathryn. — The Owl and the 
Nightingale. Sources, Date, Author. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1931. 
Pp. 195. 

Knight, G. Wilson. — The Wheel of Fire. 
Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
Somber Tragedies. Oxford: Univ. Press, 
1931. Pp. xix -f 296. 12 s. 6 d. 

‘ The Imperial Theme. Further Inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare’s Tragedies, in- 
cluding the Roman Plays. Oxford: Univ. 
Press, 1931. Pp. ix -f- 367. 

Kostka, Sister Maria, S. S.J. — The Old 
Woman: One Phase of the Character Poem 
in Contemporary British Verse. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1931. Pp. 58. 

Martin, Burns. — Allan Ramsay, a Study 


of His Life and Works. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. viii ~{- 203. 
$ 2 . 00 .. 

Massinger, Philip. — The Bondman. Edited 
from the First Quarto with Introduction 
and Notes by Benjamin T. Spencer. Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press for the Univ. of 
Cincinnati, 1932. Pp. viii -}- 266. $3.00. 

McHenry, Margaret. — The Ulster Theatre 
in Ireland. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, 1931. Pp. 109. 

Pepys, Samuel. — The Pepys Ballads. 
Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Vol. VII, 
1693-1702, Numbers 428-505. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. xviii -f 
319. $3.50. 

Pendleton, Emily and Ellis, Milton. — 
Philenia, Life and Works of Sarah Went- 
worth Morton, 1759-1846. Orano: Univ. of 
Maine Press, 1931. Pp. 122. Boards $1.00. 
Paper $0.50. 

Rader, Melvin M. — Presiding Ideas in 
Wordsworth’s Poetry. Beattie: University 
of Washington Press, 1931. (Univ. of Wash. 
Publications in Lang, and Lit., VIII, 2, 

pp. 121-216.) 

Salomon, Louis B. — The Rebellious Lover 
in English Poetry. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 1931. Pp. iv -f 359. 

Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Band LXVIII. 
Edited by Wolfgang Keller. Leipzig: B. 
Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. v -|- 148. 

Spencer, Theodore (ed.). — A Garland for 
John Donne 1631-1931. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

Taylor, Archer. — The Proverb. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. xii 
4- 223. $2.00. 

The University of Texas Bulletin. — No. 
3133: September 1, 1931. Austin: Univ. 
of Texas, 1931. Pp. 89. (Studies in Eng- 
lish, 11.) 

Wellek, Ren§. — Immanuel Kant in Eng- 
land 1793-1838. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1931. Pp. ix + 317- 

White, Stelen C. — English Devotional 
Literature [Prose] 1600-1640. Madison: 
1931. Pp. 307. (Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Lang, and Lit., 29.) 

GERMAN 

Bauer, Marga. — Rainer Maria Rilke und 
Frankreich [Sprache und Dichtung, H. 49]. 
Bern: Haupt, 1931. 150 pp. M. 4.80. 

Bietak, Wilh. — Das Lebensgefiihl des 
“ Biedermeier ” in der osterreichischen Dich- 
tung. Wien: Braumiiller, 1931. xiv, 253 pp. 
M. 8. 

Breede, Ellen. — Studien zu den lateinischen 
und deutschsorachliehen Totentanztexten des 
13. bis 17. ‘ahrhunderts. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1931. 179 pp. 
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Briegleb, Otto. — Das Recht der Endsilbe 
“ung.” Leipzig: F. Brandstetter, 1931. 
50 pp. M. 2.10. 

Dietrich, Hans. — Die Ereundesliebe in der 
deutschen Literatnr. Diss. Leipzig: W. 
Hellbach, 1931. 191 pp. M. 5. 

Dorr, Riidiger. — Heinrich v. Kleist’s 
Amphitryon. Deutung nnd Biihnenschicksal 
[Forschnngen zur Literatur- und Theater- 
wissensschaft. Bd. 7]. Oldenburg: Schulze, 
1931. 159 pp. M. 6. 

Eloesser, Arthur. — Die deutsche Literatur 
vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart. Bd. 2 Die 
deutsche Literatur von der Romantik bis zur 
Gegenwart. Berlin: Cassirer, 1931. 640 pp. 
4°. M. 20. 

Fehse, Wilhelm. — Im Spiegel des alten 
Proteus. Wilhelm Raabe als Seller unserer 
Zeit. Berlin: Deutsche Rundschau [1931]. 
192 pp. M. 3.80. 

Goethe’s Leben in seinen Briefen. Hrsg. 
von Julius Bab. Bd. 2-3. Berlin: Deutsche 
Buch-Gemeinschaft [1931]. 364, 507 no., 

each M. 4.90. 

Goldstein, Walter. — Carl Hauptmann. 
Eine Werkdeutung [Germanistische Abhand- 
lungen H. 65]. Breslau: Marcus, 1931. viii, 
222 pp. M. 8.70. 

Grot'h, Klaus. — Briefe. Hrsg. von Walter 
Schroder. [Beitrage zur Heimat- u. Wohl- 
fahrtskunde, H. 10]. Heide: Heider Anzeiger, 
1931. iv, 93 pp. M. 2. 

Hagen, Hans-Wilhelm. — Rilkes Umarbeit- 
ungen. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie seines 
dichterischen Sehaffens [Form u. Geist, Bd. 
24]. Leipzig: Eichblatt, 1931. 137 pp. 

M. 7.40. 

Hebbel, Friedrich. — Hebbel-Dokumente. 
Unveroffentlichtes aus d. Nachlass. Fiir die 
Hebbelgemeinde hrsg. von Rudolf Kardel. 
Heide: Heider Anzeiger, 1931. xi, 164 pp. 
M. 3.50. 

Hobohm, Freya. — Die Bedeutung franzosi- 
scher Dichter in Werk und Weltbild Stefan 
Georges (Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarm£). 
[Kdlner romanistische Arbeiten. 3]. Mar- 
burg: Elwert, 1931. viii, 155 pp. M. 7.50. 

Jablonski, Walter, — Naturerkenntnis und 
Frauenliebe in Goethes Leben bis zur ita- 
lienischen Reise [Die Tafel. 1]. Leipzig: 
Adolf Klein, 1931. 42 pp. M. 1.75. 

Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie. 
Hrsg. von d. Ges. f. deutsche Philologie in 
Berlin. Jg. 51 = N. F. Bd. 9. Bibliographie 
1929. Berlin u. Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1931. 
xvi, 350 pn. M. 20. 

Kampmann, Theoderich. — Dostojewski in 
Deutschland. Diss. Munster: 1930. 238 pp. 

Kempter, Lothar. — Friedrich Holderlin und 
die Mythologie. Diss. Teildruck. Zurich: 
1929. iv, 77 pp. 


Kieckers, Ernst. — Die Sprachstamme der 
Erde mit einer Anzahl grammatischer 
Skizzen. [Kultur und Sprache, 7. Bd.]. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. xii, 257 pp. 
M. 4.50. 

Kirsch, W. F. — Frauenlobs Kreuzleich. 
Diss. Bonn: 1930. 53 pp. 

Kletzin, TTrte. — Das Buch vom Heiligen 
Karl. Eine Ziiricher Prosa. Untersuchungen 
iiber seine Entstehung. Diss. Miinchen: 
1930. 72 pp. 

Kloos, Hans. — Jakob Julius David als 
Novellist. (Diss. Freiburg i. B.) Briix: 
Heidrich, 1930. 151 pp. 

Krohl, Gunther. — Die Entstehung des 
Prosaromans von Tristant und Isolde. (Diss. 
Gottingen). Kassel: Gebr. Muller, 1930. 
viii, 79 pp. 

Lachmann, Hans. — Gottscheds Bedeutung 
fiir die Geschichte der deutschen Philologie. 
Leipzig: Herrmann, 1931. 97 pp. 

Lange, Kurt. — Der Student in der deut- 
schen Literatur des 18. Jh. Diss. Breslau: 
1930. vi, 91 pp. 

Lohrmann, Heinrich-Friedrich. — Die Ent- 
wicklung zur realistischen Seelenhaltung im 
Zeitdrama von 1840 bis 1850. Diss Kiel. 
Dessau: Diinnhaupt, 1931. 112 pp. 

Luta, Vasile Gh. — Die deutschen Volks- 
lieder auf Napoleon I. von seinen Anfangen 
bis zum Beginn der Befreiungskriege. Ein 
Beitrag zu ihrer Erforschung. (Diss. Teil- 
druck). Berlin: Funk, 1931. 71 pp. 

Mack, Albert. — Christian Morgensterns 
Welt und Werk. Diss. Zurich: 1930. iv, 
149 pp. 

Mangold, Hans. — Die Mundart von Adels - 
heim. Diss. Walldorf b. Heidelberg: Lamade, 

1930. 68 pp. 

May, Helmut. — Max Kretzers Roman - 
sehaffen nach seiner Herkunft, Eigenart und 
Entwicklung. Diss. Koln. Diiren: Dietrich, 

1931. viii, 79 pp. 

Meckel, Eberhard. — Wolfgang Robert 
Griepenkerl, Seine allgem. Grundlage und 
ihre Auswirkungen in seiner Literatur- 
geschichtsbetrachtung. Diss. Freiburg i. B. : 
1930. 97, ix pp. 

Melzer, Friso. — J. G. Zimmermanns “ Ein- 
samkeit” in ihrer Stellung im Geistesleben 
des ausgehenden 18. Jh. Diss. Breslau: 
1930. 126 pp. 

Merkel, Felix. — Das Aufkommen der deut- 
schen Sprache in den stadtischen Kanzleien 
des ausgehenden Mittelalters. Diss. Leipzig : 
1930. 77 pp. 

Miiller, Hanskurt. — Studien zur alt germ. 
Wortstellung. Diss. Berlin: 1930. 75 pp. 

Muschg, Walter. — Psychoanalyse und 
Literaturwissenschaft. Antrittsvorlesung. 
Ziirich: 1930. 28 pp. 

Nadler, Josef. — Die Hamannausgabe. Ver- 
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miichtnis, Bemiihungen, Vollzug. [Scliriften 
d. Konigsberger Gel. Ges. Geisteswiss. Kl. 
Jahr 7, H. 6]. Halle: Hiemeyer, 1931. 230. 
8 pp. 4°. M. 16. 

Nathrath, Paul. — Der gehaltliche Unter- 
schied in der Lyrik Gottfried Kellers nnd 
C. F. Meyers. (Diss. Bonn). Bottrop: Post- 
berg, 1931. 68 pp. 

Oehlke, Waldemar. — Weltliteratur im 
Umriss. Darmstadt u. Leipzig: Ernst Hof- 
mann & Co., 1932. 147 pp. M. 2.50. 

Oppsakeim, Horst. — Katursehilderung und 
Naturgefiihl bei den friilien Meistersingern. 
(Hiss. Greifswald). Leipzig: Frankenstein 
& Wagner, 1931. viii, 82 pp. 

Pahl, Theodor. — Kritiseh-historische Unter- 
suchungen zu Luthers Psalmenubersetzung. 
Hiss. Berlin: 1931. Pp. vi, 25-75, 4°. 

Paetzel, Martin. — Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach und Crestien von Troyes (Parzival, 
Buch 7-13 und seine Quelle). Hiss. Berlin: 
1931. 139 pp. 

Petersen, Julius. — Goethe im Nachruf. 
[S.-A. aus Sitzungsberichten d. Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1931. xxvi]. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1931. 23 pp. 4°. M. 2. 

Pfeiffer, Johannes. — Has lyrische Gedicht 
als asthetisches Gebilde. Ein phanomenolo- 
gischer Versuch. Hiss. Freiburg i. B. Halle: 
Hiemeyer, 1931. 113 pp. 

Popp, Joseph. — Weltanschauung und 
Hauptwerke des Freiherrn Adolph Knigge. 
( Hiss. Miinchen ) . Zeulenroda- Leipzig : 
Sporn, 1931. xii, 151 pp. 

Pyritz, Hans. — Paul Flemings “ Suavia.” 
(Hiss. Berlin, Teildruek) . Miinchen: Kastner 
& Callwey, 1931. 73 pp. 

Raabe-Gedachtnisschrift. Hrsg. von Heinr. 
Goebel. Neue vollst. umgestaltete Ausg. 
Hildesheim u . Leipzig: Lax, 1931. 123 pp. 

M. 2.60. 

Reinhardt, Heinr. — Morike und sein Roman 
“ Maler Nolten.” Hiss. Teildruek. Ziirich: 

1929. iv, 71 pp. 

Richter, Paul K. — Willibald Alexis als 
Literatur- und Theaterkritiker. Hiss. Teil- 
druck. Berlin: 1931. 45 pp. 

Rosenfeld, Emmy. — Landschaft und Zeit 
in Gottfried Kellers C£ Lenten von Seldwyla.” 
Hiss. ‘Wurzburg : Triltsch, 1931. 40 pp. 

Sandweg, Walther. — Hie Fremdworter bei 
Tannhauser. (Hiss. Koln). Bonn: Seheur, 
1931. 60 pp. 

Schatzle, Arthur. — Has dramatische Ele- 
ment in den Novellen Anzengrubers. Hiss. 
Tubingen: 1930. 67 pp. 

Schaumann, Ursula. — Zur Geschichte der 
erzahlenden Schaferdiehtung in Heutsehland. 
(Hiss. Heidelberg). Duderstadt: Kohlus, 

1930. 50 pp. 

Scheurer, Frdd&ric, fils. — Le commerqant 
dans le roman allemand de 1796 jusqu’h nos 


jours, fitude de la mentality commerciale 
sur la base de documents litteraires. Th£se 
Neuchatel: 1930. vi, 267 pp. 

Schonherr, Kurt.— Hie Bedeutung E. T. A. 
Hoffmanns fur die Entwicklung des musika- 
lischen Gefiihls in der franzosischen 
Romantik. Hiss. Miinchen: Mandruek, 1931. 
70 pp. 

Schottler, Wilh. — Hie innere Motivierung 
in Grabbes Hramen. (Hiss. Gottingen). 
Dessau: Hiinnhaupt, 1930. 150 pp. 

Schroder, Edward. — Her Ambraser Wolf- 
dietrich. Gundlagen u. Grundsatze der Text' 
kritik. [S.-A. aus Hachrichten von der Ges. 
d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Kl. Jg. 
82. 1931]. Berlin: Weidmann, 1931. Pp. 
210-240. M. 2. 

Schulz, geb. Burkhardt, Bora. — Has Bild 
des Herrschers in der deutschen Tragodie. 
Vom Barock bis zur Zeit des Irrationalismus. 
(Hiss. Miinchen). Kallmiinz: Lassleben, 

1931. 113 pp. 

Schwager, Lothar H. — Gerhart Haupt- 
manns “ Til Eulenspiegel.” Versuch einer 
ideengehaltlichen, formal asthetischen und 
literarhistorischen Wiirdigung. Hiss. Leip- 
zig: 1930. xiii, 141 pp. 

Schwarz, Hedwig. — Die Frauengestalten in 
den Werken Eduard von Keyserlings. Hiss. 
Zurich: 1929. 102 pp. 

Seibt, Walter. — Zur Dialektgeographie der 
hessischen Bergstrasse. Hiss. Giessen: von 
Mlinchow, 1931. 77 pp. 

Seen, Reinhard. — Hie Echtheit der Vita 
Heinrich Seuses. Diss. Bern: 1930. vi, 
139 pp. 

Seyfarth, Erich. — Friedrich Gerstacker. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des exotischen 
Romans in Deutschland. Hiss. Freiburg 
i. B.: Jos. WaibePsche Hruckerei, 1930. 
77 pp. 

Siggelkow, Friedrich-Franz. — Studien zu 
mittelniederdeutschen Volksbiichern. (Hiss. 
Greifswald). Hamburg: Wachholtz, 1930. 
47 pp. 

Slomke, Alfred. — Hebbels Schaffen auf 
dem Gebiete der Epigrammdichtung. Diss. 
Breslau: 1930. 74 pp. 

Sommerfeld, Martin. — Deutsche Lyrik 
1880-1930. Nach Motiven ausgewahlt und 
geordnet. [Literarhistorische Bibliothek, Bd. 
3]. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1931. 216 
pp. M. 4.80. 

Spengler, Karl. — Die publizistische T&tig- 
keit des Freiherrn Adolf von Knigge wahrend 
der franzosischen Revolution. Diss. Bonn: 
Trapp, 1931. 121 pp. 

Spiering, Irmgard. — Joachim Mfihl, ein 
niederdeutscher Erzahler, Hiss. Hamburg: 
1930. 100 pp. 

Studer, Ella. — Russisches in der Thidrek- 
saga. [Sprache und Dichtung, H. 46]. Bern: 
Haupt, 1931. xi, 121 pp. M. 4. 
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Stiimpel, Gustav.— Name und Nationalist 
der Germanen. Eine neue Untersuchung zu 
Poseidonios, Casar und Tacitus. [Klio, Bei- 
heft 25]. Leipzig; Dieterich, 1932. 75 pp. 
M. 4.50. 

Temborius, Heinr. — Das Weltbild Hugo 
von Hofmannsthals. 6 Kapitel. Kadolfszell 
am Bodensee: Heim-Verl., 1932. 58 pp.' M. 2. 

Thoma, Ludwig. — Die Lokalbahn. Ed. by 
A. E. Zucker. New York: E. S. Crofts & 
Co.,' 1931. xiii, 135 pp. $1.30. 

Vetter, Herbert. — Formerneuerungsver- 
suche an der deutschen Dichtung im 9. Jahr- 
zebnt des 19. Jahrhunderts. (Diss. Leipzig). 
Wurzburg : Triltsch, 1931. viii, 69 pp. 
Viebig, Clara. — Der Gefangene. Ed. by 

0. S. Eleissner and E. Mentz-Eleissner. New 
York: Crofts & Co., 1931. xviii, 132 pp. 
$ 1 . 20 . 

Wagner, Franz. — Heinrich Federer. Der 
Mann und sein Werke. Ein Beitrag zur Er- 
zahlungskunst der Schweiz. (Diss. Munster) . 
Dillingen a. Donau: Schwabisehe Verlags- 
druckerei, 1931. 85 pp. 

Weber, Katharina. — Kulturgesehiehtliche 
Probleme der Merovingerzeit im Spiegel 
fruhmittelalterlicher Heiligenleben. Diss. 
Miinchen: Pp. 347-403. 

Weitkus, Karl. — Experiment elle Unter- 
suchung der Laut- und Silbendauer im deut- 
schen Satz. Diss. Bonn: Neuendorff, 1931. 
119, xxviii pp. 

Wendt, Erwin. — Sentimentales in der 
deutsehen Epik des 13. Jh. Diss. Freiburg 

1. B.: 1930. viii, 97 pp. 

Weydt, Gunter. — Naturschilderungen bei 
Annette von Droste-Hulshoff und Adalbert 
Stifter. Beitrage zum “ Biedermeierstil 99 in 
der Literatur <3es 19. Jh. Diss. Teildruck. 
Frankfurt: 1930. 40 pp. 

Zehnder, Hans. — Die Anfange von August 
Wilh. Schlegels kritischer Tatigkeit. Diss. 
Zurich; 1930. 192 pp. 

Zeydel, E. H. — Ludwig von Tieck and 
England. A Study in the Literary Delations 
of Germany and England during the Early 
Nineteenth Century. Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1931. v, 263 pp. $2.75. 

Zschokke, Rolf. — liber Heinrich Zschokkes 
Gesehichtsauffassung. Diss. Zurich: 1929. 
154 pp. 

FRENCH 

Audra, E. — LTnfl. fr. dans Toeuvre de 
Pope. Diss. Paris; Champion, 1931. 648 

pp. Fr. 75. (Bibl. de la R. L. C.) 

Les traductions fr. de Pope (1717- 

1825). Diss. Ibid., 1931. 135 pp. Fr. 40. 

Bentmann, F, — Die Geschichte der Racine- 
Kritik in der franz : Romantik. Diss. 
Wiirzburg: 1930. 117 pp. 

Blanchard, M. — La Campagne et ses 


habitants dans Fceuvre de Balzac. Diss. 
Paris: Champion, 1931. 509 pp. 

Temoignages et jugements sur Bal- 
zac. Diss. Ibid., 1931. 336 pp. 

Bottger, F. — Die “ Comedie-Ballet 99 von 
Moli£r e-Lully. Diss. Berlin: 1931. 272 pp. 

Brel, J. — Eustorg de Beaulieu. Limoges: 
Perrette, 1930. 12 pp. 

Buttke, E. — Balzac als Dichter des moder- 
nen Kapitalismus. Diss. Berlin: 1931. 46 pp. 

Chaigne, L. — Le Chemin de P. Claudel. 
Paris: Eds. du Pelican, 1931, 80 pp. Fr. 12. 

Dargan, E. P., W. L. Crain, and others. — 
Studies in Balzac's Realism. Chicago: U. 
of Chicago Press, 1932. xiv + 213 pp. $3.00. 

Dullaert, M. — LAffaire Verlaine. Paris: 
Messein, 1930. 

Feiler, L. — Die Bezeichnungen fur den 
Waschtrog im Galloromanischen. Diss. 
Berlin: 1931. 103 pp. 

Giese, W. F. — Sainte-Beuve, a literary 
portrait. Madison: U. of Wis., 1931. 368 pp. 

Guerlac, 0. — Les citations frangaises. 
Paris: Colfn, 1931. 441 pp. Fr. 40. 

Jacob, P. E. — Remy de Gourmont. Diss., 
reprinted from U. of Illinois Studies, 1931. 
176 pp. 

Jossmann, C. — Der Sportgedanke im 
franz: Geistesleben. Diss. Berlin: 1931. 
47 pp. 

Kupfer, G. — Studien zur ’ Broschiiren- 
literatur des franz: Revolution, 1786-92. 
Diss. Tubingen: 1931. 137 pp. 

Monch, W. — Charles Nodier. Diss. Ber- 
lin: 1931. 51 pp. 

Mouly, G. — Vie prodigieuse de V. Sardou. 
Paris: Michel, 1931. 320 pp. Fr. 15. 

Naetscher, M. — Die Schlusse des chansons 
degeste. Diss. Wurzburg: 1929. xi + 65pp. 

Nitsche, K. — Die Bedeutung der Biographie 
fur die Kulturproblematik des gegenw&r- 
tigen Frankreichs. Diss. Berlin: 1931. 47 pp. 

Pargment, M. S. — Lectures pour debu- 
tants. New York : Holt, 1931. ix + 164 + 
xlii pp. $0.96. * 

Rabow, H. — Die zehn Schaffensjahre des 
Vauvenargues, 1737-47. Diss. Berlin: 1931. 
46 pp. 

Riemer, H. — Der Ausdruck des Besitz- 
verhiiltnisses in der franz: Sprache. Diss. 
Berlin: 1931. xvi + 55 pp. 

Saint-Evremond. — La Comddie des Acad£- 
mistes (Text of the MS. of 1638), ed. G. L. 
van Roosbroeck. New York: Inst, of Fr. 
Studies, 1931. 72 pp. $1.00. 

Schenk, R. — Die sprachmechanischen 
Grundlagen der Bildersprache in der Lyrik 
V. Hugos. Diss. Wurzburg: 1929. 125 pp, 
Servien, Pius. — La langage des sciences. 
Paris: Blanchard, 1931. 50 pp. 
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Sudre, Korwin-Piotrowska et Hulanicka. — 
Grammaire fr. k l’usage des strangers. 
Paris; Delagrave, 1931. 216 pp. Fr. 25. 

ITALIAN 

Alighieri, Dante. — Comedia Dantis Aldi- 
gherii, poetae florentini. Riproduzione tipo- 
grafica del Codice Caetani, a cura di G. 
Caetani. — La prima stampa del codiee 
Caetani della Divina Commedia : comuni- 
cazione presentata da G. Caetani alia XIX 
riunione nella Venezia T. della Soeieta ita- 
liana per il progresso delle scienze. Sam- 
casciano Pesa: Tip. Fratelli Stianti, 1930. 
497 pp. 

Apollonio, M. — Alfieri. Milano: Ediz. 
“Athena,” 1930. 184 pp. L. 6. (La 

coltura classica, poeti dTtalia.) 

Barilli, M. — A1 Vittoriale con Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Firenze : R. Bemporad e figlio, 
1930. 132 pp. L. 8.50. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. — II Decameron. 
Luoghi scelti. Proemio e commento di V. 
Osimo. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1930. 296 pp. 
(II florilegio dei classici italiani.) 

Brisset, F. — Laure de PStrarque. Paris: 
Perrin et Cie., 1931. vi + 185 pp. Frs. 12. 

Bustico, G. — Iconografia di Vincenzo 
Monti. Novara: Tip. G. Parzini, 1929. viii 
+ 110 pp. L. 25. 

Cacciola, Angela. — Matteo Maria Boiardo 
e il suo “ Canzoniere.” Reggio Emilia: Soc. 
edit. Reggina, 1930. vii + 102 pp. L. 7. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. — Vita, scritta di sua 
mano propria. Con introduzione storica e 
note illustrative a cura di TJ. Martinelli. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1930. 379 pp. L. 10. 
(I nostri scrittori.) 

Cubeddu, L. — Poesie. Cagliari: “Il 
Nuraghe,” 1930. 162 pp. L. 11. (Colle- 

zione poetica dialettale sarda “ I maggi- 
ori.” ) 

De Blasi, Jolanda. — Antologia delle scrit- 
trici italiane dalle origin! al 1800, a cura 
di — . Firenze: Casa edit. “Nemi,” 1930. 
564 pp. L. 20. 

Le scrittrici italiane dalle origini al 

1800. Firenze: Casa edit. “Nemi,” 1930. 
407 pp. L. 20. 

Deledda, Grazia. — Il vecchio della mon- 
tagna. Edited by J. G. Fucilla. Chicago , 
III. : The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
xviii + 266 pp. $1.75. (The University of 
Chicago Italian Series.) 

De Sanctis, F. — La giovinezza. Fram- 
mento autobiografico. Nuova edizione 
interamente rifatta ed annotata a cura di 
N. Cortese. Napoli: A. Morano, 1930. vii 
+ 298 pp. L. 12. 

Fanciulli, G. — Dante. La vita e le opere. 
Milano : G. Agnelli, 1930. 263 pp. L. 12. 


Gray, E. M. — Oriani maestro di vita e di 
potenza. Bologna-Rocca 8. Casciano; L. 
Cappelli, 1930. 40 pp. L. 3. 

Gustarelli, A. — Torquato Tasso. Riassunto 
della “ Gerusalemme liberata ” ed analisi 
estetica di episodi scelti. Riassunto ed 
analisi dell’ “ Aminta.” Milano: A. Val- 
lardi, 1928. 95 pp. L. 5. (Quaderni di 

analisi estetica.) 

Landi, C.— Demogdrgone. Con saggio di 
nuova edizione delle “ Genealogiae deorum 
gentilium ” del Boccaccio e silloge dei fram- 
menti di Teodonzio. Palermo : R. Sandron 
edit, tip., 1930. 118 pp. L. 15. 

Lazzarini, L. — Paolo De Bernardo e i 
primordi dell’umanesimo in Venezia. Genbve: 
L. S. Olschki, 1930. 251 pp. Frs. 20. 

( Biblioteca dell’ <Jt Archivum romanicum,” 
serie I, no. 13.) 

Lorenzi, E. — Toponomastica Mdchena. 
Trento: Tip. A. Scotoni, 1930. 175 pp. 

Lucaccini, L. — Letteratura dialettale 
cortonese dal Settecento ai nostri giorni, a 
cura di — . F. Moneti, F. Fantacchiotti, 
R. L. Billi, “ Maranguelone,” A. Berti, P. 
Tosi, F. Venturi, E. Berti, V. Berni. Arezzo : 
Ediz. “ Contemporanea,” 1930. xxviii + 
243 pp. L. 12. 

Marzot, G. — L’arte del Verga. Note ed 
analisi. Vicenza: R. 1st. magistrate D. G. 
Fogazzaro, 1930. 92 pp. 

Mazzatinti, G., e Menghini, M. — Biblio- 
grafia Leopardiana. Parte I : fino al^ 1898. 
Pubblicata per cura del Pio sodalizio dei 
Piceni in Roma. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 
1931. xiv + 414 pp. L. 120. (Biblioteca 
di bibliografia italiana, no. 11.) 

Mazzini, U. — Amori e politica di Aleardo 
Aleardi. Con prefazione di G. Gorrini. 
Vol. I e II. Aquila: Vecchioni, 1930. 2 

vols., xix + 238, 321 pp. L. 15 each volume. 
(Collana di storia e lettere, no. 4-5.) 

Michel, P. H. — La PenseS de L. B. Alberti. 
Diss. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1930. 649 pp. 

Onofri, Arturo, 1885-1928. Visto da: 
Band, Benco ecc. E una lettera di G. Papini. 
Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1930. xii + 255 pp. 
L. 10. 

Osimo, V. — Novellieri italiani di tutti i 
secoli. VIII: Dai novellieri del ’600 e del 
’700. IX: Dai novellieri dell’Ottocento. 
Con introduzione e note di — . Milano*: 
A. Vallardi, 1930. 2 vols., 235, 311 pp. 

L. 4.50; 6. (Collana di coltura classica.) 

Parpagliolo, L. — Italia negli scrittori ita- 
liani e stranieri. Vol. II: Lombardia. A 
cura di — . Romo, ; L. Morpurgo, 1929. xv 
+ 417 pp. L. 55. 

Persone, L. M. — Il primo passo. Con- 
fession! di scrittori contemporanei, per cura 
e con premessa di — . Firenze : Casa edit. 
“ Nemi,” 1930. 294 pp. L. 15. 
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Le belle statuine. Volti, gesti e 

atteggiamenti di serittori eontemporanei. 
Firenze: Casa edit. “Nemi,” 1930. 359 pp. 

L. 15. 

Pesante, A. — Due manzoniani: I. Nievo, 
E. De March!. Trieste: Ediz. “ C. E. L. 

V I.” 1930. 240 pp. L. 10. (Pagine di 

coltura.) 

Piggioli, F. — L’opera letteraria di un 
mistico : Antonio Eogazzaro. Torino : G. 
B. Paravia, 1930. 204 pp. L. 10.50. 

Pindemonte, Ippolito. — Fra donne e poeti 
nel tramonto della Serenissima. Trecento 
lettere inedite di — al conte Zacco. Con 
introduzione e note di N. Vaccalluzzo. Ca- 
tania: N. Giannotta, 1930. lv + 312 pp. 
L. 20. 

Pontano, Giovanni Gioviano. — Carmina 
selecta. Con introduzione e note di D. 
Bianchi. Milano: A. Yallardi, 1930. 144 

pp. L. 5. (Corpus scriptorum romanorum.) 

Raspi, R. Carta. — Sardegna terra di 
poesia. Antologia della poesia sarda, a cura 
e con prefazione di — . Cagliari: Ediz. 
della fondazione “ II nuraghe,” 1930. 295 

pp. L. 16. 

Savonarola, Gerolamo. — Prediclie italiane 
ai fiorentini. II : Giorni festivi del 1495. A 
cura di F. Cognasso. Perugia-Venezia: “ La 
nuova Italia,” 1930. x + 446 pp. L. 45. 
(Documenti di storia italiana, I, 2.) 

Soliani, B. — La filosofia di Giordano 
Bruno. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1930. 107 pp. 
L. 7. 

Spirito, TJ. — L’idealismo italiano e i suoi 
critici. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1930. 266 
pp. L. 20. ( Studi filosofici, II serie, no. 6. ) 

Toffanin, G. — La critica e il tempo. To- 
rino: G. B. Paravia, 1930. viii + 195 pp. 
L. 11. (Biblioteca Paravia: “Storia e 
pensiero,” no. 15.) 

Vidari, G. — L’educazione in Italia dal- 
rumanesimo al Risorgimento. Roma : 
Casa edit. “ Optima,” 1930. 390 pp. L. 30. 
(Biblioteca di filosofia e scienza, no. 13.) 

Vitali, G. — Giosufe Carducci. Notizie bio- 
grafiche ; la poesia giovanile e i “ Giambi 
ed epddi”; le “Rime nuove”; “ Odi bar- 
barbare” e “Rime e ritmi”; Topera di 
prosa. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1930. 114 pp. 

L. 5. (Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 

SPANISH 

Alexis, J. E. A. — En Espafia. Lincoln , 
Neb,: Midwest Book Co., 1932. ix + 311 pp. 
$1.44. 

Friedman, R. L., Arjona, D. K,, and PSrez 
Carvajal, E. — Spanish Book Two. New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1931. $2.08. 

Guerrero, L. J. — Cuadritos cortos. New 
York: Heath & Co., 1931. v + 69 pp. $0.60. 


Heras, A. — Horas vividas. Selections 
from the Verse and Prose of. . - . Ed. by 
S. L. M. Rosenberg and H. P. Earle. 
Chicago: University Press, 1931. $1.35. 

Indice de Documentos de Nueva Espana 
existentes en el Archivo de Indias de 
Sevilla. Tomo III. MSxico: Monograffas 
Bibliogr&ficas Mexicanas, 1931. 704 pp. 

Maria Enriqueta. — Brujas, Lisboa, Madrid. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1930. 207 pp. 

Myatt, S. A., Garcia, F. H. and Wickham, 
F. R. — Modern Spanish Reader, Literary 
and Cultural. New York: Heath & Co., 

1931. viii -j- 248 pp. 

Palma, A. — Fern&n Caballero, la novelista 
novelable. Bilbao: Espasa-Calpe, 1931. 

222 pp. 

Pardo Bazan, E. — Los mejores cuentos 
de la condesa. . . . Ed. by W. K. Jones. 
Carden City, N . Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1931. xviii + 208 pp. $1.25. 

Pereda, J. M. de. — Don Gonzalo Gonz&lez 
de la Gonzalera. New York: Sanborn & Co., 

1932. xv + 300 pp. 

Ramboz, I. W.— Short Plays in Spanish. 
New York: American Book Company, xix 
+ 158 pp. $0.80. 

Sparkman, C. F. and C. Castillo. — -Begin- 
ning Spanish, Training for Reading. 
Chicago: University Press, 1931. xxiii -f- 
193 pp. $1.35. 

Toor, F. — Cancionero Mexicano. Mexico , 
D. F. : Ed. of Mexican Folkways, 1931. 36 pp. 

Wilkins, L. A. — An intermediate Spanish 
Reader. New York: Holt & Co., 1931. xiv 
-f- 303 + cxx pp. $1-48. 

Wilkins, L. A. and Luria, M.— Lecturas 
f&ciles. Ediei6n nueva. New York: Silver, 
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A History of French Dramatic Literature. Part I, The Pre-Classical 
Period, 1610-1634, by Henry Carrington Lancaster. (Two 
volumes, 783 pages , crown 8vo, $10.00.) 

This is the first part of a work that is intended to cover the history of 
plays written in France during the seventeenth century in greater detail than 
has ever hitherto been attempted. The author will continue this history 
through 1651 with the publication of Part II in the summer. The present 
work, however, forms a unit in itself and is consequently accompanied by 
a list of the extant plays discussed and an extensive index. 


Saul, Tragedie de Pierre Du Ryer (1639-1640), edited by Henry 
Carrington Lancaster. (120 pages, 8vo, paper, $1.23.) 

This is the second of four tragedies by Du Ryer, the republication of 
which has been undertaken by the editor. The original edition of 1642 is 
reproduced with variants from later editions. In the introduction the 
tragedy is analyzed and criticized, its sources, chiefly the Bible and Josephus, 
are compared with it, while, in the notes to the text, resemblances are pointed 
out between Du Ryer’s verses and those of Corneille and other contemporaries. 

The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Esther J. Crooks. (282 pages, 8vo, paper, $2.00.) 

Extra volume IV of The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages. 


A Forgotten French Dramatist: Gabriel Gilbert (1620 P-1680?), 
by Eleanor J. Pellet. (361 pages, including an index, 8vo, paper, 
$3.00.) 

Volume XIII of The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages. 

Claude Billard: Minor French Dramatist of the Early Seven- 
teenth Century, by Lancaster E. Dabney. ( 130 pages, 8vo, 
paper, $1.23.) 

Volume XIX of The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages. 
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The following publications by 

GILBERT CHINARD 

Baron de Lahontan — Dialogues Curieux Entre L* Auteur et un 
Sauvage de Bon Sens que a Voyage et Memoires de l'Amerique 
Septentrionale. (273 pages , 12 reproductions of original engrav- 
ings , croivn 8vo, boards , $4.00.) 

The Dialogues Curieux attributed by some historians to Gueudeville, but 
really the work of an adventurous Gascon baron de Lahontan, have not been 
reprinted in the original French since the eighteenth century, although they 
constitute one of the most valuable items in the list of Americana. In this 
volume, Professor Chinard, after comparing the different texts, has repro- 
duced the original edition of 1703 and added the portions of the 1705 
edition which may be rightly attributed to Gueudeville. In an introduction 
of seventy-two pages the editor has studied the life of Lahontan, the publi- 
cation of the Dialogues and their influence throughout the eighteenth 
century. (The entire volume is in the Trench language.) 

The Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours, with 

AN INTRODUCTION ON JEFFERSON AND THE PHYSIOCRATS. (416 
pages, 4to, $7 JO.) 

The correspondence published in this volume will be of particular interest 
to students of American history and the history of ideas ; it provides us with 
the conversation of two men whose intellectual curiosity ,wa s encyclopaedic 
and whose minds were decidedly of a rare order. 

Lettres inedites de Beaumarchais, de Mme de Beaumarchais et de 

LEUR FILLE EUGENIE PUBLIEES D’APRES LES OrIGINAUX DE LA 

" Clements Library.” (148 pages, 8vo, paper, $2.23.) 

Much new light on Beaumarchais and on the important part he played in 
the American Revolution is shed by these hitherto unpublished and neglected 
letters from the Clements Collection at the University of Michigan. 

Lettres de Du Pont de Nemours, ecrites de la prison de la Force. 
(102 pages, 8vo, paper, $2.23.) 

These letters written by Du Pont de Nemours to his children while he 
was expecting to be led to the guillotine give a curious insight into the 
character of the great Physiocrat, and contain many interesting details on 
prison life during the Revolution and particularly after the Neuf Thermidor. 
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SOME FORGOTTEN LETTERS OF VOLTAIRE 

A MS. 1 which originally belonged to Benchot and which is now 
at the Bibliotheque Nationals seems not to have received adequate 
attention from either Beuchot or later editors and bibliographers 
of Voltaire’s works. The title upon the back of the MS.: A. 
Benchot: Materiaux pour sou edition de Voltaire would easily lead 
one to believe that all of this material entered into the Lefevre 
1834 edition of the CEuvres completes .' But even a cursory ex- 
amination of the MS. disproves such an assumption. Evidently, 
this material was assembled after Beuchot’s edition, not before. 
The indefatigable student of Voltaire would not accept his own 
edition as definitive. He chose rather to correct and enlarge it with 
documents which he continued to assemble, but which unfortu- 
nately he had no opportunity to use. Moreover, these corrections 
and enlargements found their way only imperfectly into the CEuvres 
completes by later editors, including Moland. 

The MS. contains three different kinds of material. The first 
part consists of documents concerning the Arouet family copied 
from the registers of the churches. These documents aTe (1) Acte 
de bapteme de F. M. Arouet, 2 3 (2) Acte de bapteme de Robert 
Arouet, (3) Mort de Marguerite Catherine Arouet, 8 (4) Mort de 
Pierre-Frangois Mignot, 4 (5) Acte de bapteme d’ Alexandre Jean 

1 See Omont, N. Ac. Fr. 11776. Papiers de A. J. Q. Beuchot pour son 
Edition des CEuvres de Voltaire. 

On y remarque des lettres autographes des fr&res Cramer, de Mme 

Denis, de Voltaire, Malesherbes, etc., et des copies de lettres de Voltaire, 

Malesherbes, Freron, Scboepflin, Mme d’Epinay, etc. 
xvine et xixe S. Pap. 217 fauillets, months in-4°. Demi-rel. 

fl Published both in Beuchot and Moland, I, 294. 

3 Saint-Paul 1726. 

4 Saint-Paul 1740. 
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Mignot, 6 (6) Acte de bapt&me d'Armand Frangois Arouet (1684), 
(7) Acte de mariage de Frangois Arouet et Marguerite Daumard 
(1683), 6 (8) Acte de bapteme de Marguerite Catherine Arouet 
(1686), and (9) Acte de bapteme d’Armand Arouet (1685 — 
ceremonies). A second part consists of corrections, additional 
references, and sometimes variants. Thus folio 51 of the MS. 
reads : 7 

xxxvn, p. 494, 1. 19. Apres le vers ami redouU 

il en manque trois. Les voici: 
detestable guide 
B’un amour qu’Ovide 
N’a jamais chant A 

Folio 52 reads: 8 

XXXVH, p. 496, 1. 27 : 

Un Catalan subtil s’il en fut one 
Se confessait d’avoir fait sa conqu&te 
B’un leopard : “ Eb ! comment fis-tu done ? ” 

Bit le frater. — “ Parbleu, je mis la bete 
Bans une tonne, et li je lui fis fete. 

Tirant sa queue k travers le boudon.” — 

"Homme de bien, lui dit frSre Fredon, 

Tu m’apprends Ik chose tr&s profitable: 

Car Pautre jour, exigeant pareil don, 

Un simple chat me fit un mal de diable.” 

Vo y: LSgende joyeuse , Londres, Pyne, 1751, in-12, p. 69. 

A correction of a more important nature can be found on folio 54 : 9 

LI, 39. 

L’original de cette lettre 4tait, en 1835, en la possession de M. de Cha- 
teaugiron, pair de France. 

. . . d’un alambic dans votre laboratoire et que vow serez tentS . . . 
Entre Humbert et Bespr^aux. 

renvoyez-le-moi par le premier ordinaire avec les notes. 

. . . vous et moi, et faites-moi r&ponse bien vite 
Je suis avec im denouement infini, . . . 

Arouet. 

A Sully, ce 20 juillet, 1717. 

Je relive ces variantes d’apr&s une copie. 


8 Saint-Paul 1725. 

• Published by Moland I, 293. 

7 This correction has not been made in Moland. 

* Omitted also in Moland. 

8 This letter is published in Moland under the date 1716. The variants 
have not been utilized. 
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Finally a third part consists of letters of Voltaire, Freron, 
Malesherbes, Cramer, Mine Denis and others. These letters fall 
under three distinct headings. One group was evidently assembled 
or copied from originals by Beuchot for the purpose of clarifying 
the relationship of Voltaire with Malesherbes. Thus two letters of 
Cramer to Malesherbes solicit permission for the publication of the 
(Euvres completes and their entry into France, a letter of Mme Denis 
to Malesherbes concerns the publication of the Pucelle, and there is 
a series of letters between Voltaire and Malesherbes dealing either 
with the publication or distribution of the Siecle de Louis XIV , the 
j Essai sur les mceurs, and the Precis du siecle de Louis XV. Some 
of the letters are originals, but a considerable number are copies 
made from MS. N. Ac. Fr. 3344. The Cramer letters, Mme 
Denis' letter, and the Malesherbes replies to Cramer, Mme Denis, 
and Voltaire have never been included in the Correspondence . 
But it seems none the less to have been the intention of Beuchot to 
incorporate them in a later edition. A second group of these letters 
concerns the presentation of L'Ecossaise and Freron's articles in 
the Annee litteraire dealing with the performance. All are copies 
by Beuchot of the originals which are now in F. Fr. 22191. A 
third and last group consists either of original Voltaire letters or 
copies of originals made by Beuchot. 

Thirty-six letters in the MS. are by Voltaire. Of the thirty-six, 
twenty-one 10 have found their way through Beuchot or other 
editors into the Moland. Portions of another (Voltaire to Male- 
sherbes, June 13, 1752) have been printed in Cornou, Elie Freron > 
and in Etudes for 1922. 11 The remaining fourteen seem to have 
remained unnoticed, since they are not printed in either Beuchot 
or Moland. Moreover, they are neither mentioned in Bengesco, 12 
in Miss Barr's excellent bibliography, 18 nor in the bibliographies 
of ZRPh. and RHL. Of the fourteen letters, two are addressed to 
La Tour (one undated and one of Feb. 18, 1743), three to Male- 

i° These letters are Eos. 177, 1059, 1911, 1917, 2498, 2673, 2678, 2689, 
2699, 2702, 2726, 2729, 2747, 2761, 2763, 3533, 3952, 5861, 9317, 9884, in 
Moland, and Moland xxvri, 436. 

11 Cornou (95-97) and Etudes (577) cited portions of tins letter from 
D’H&nery’s Journal, ET. Ac. Fr. 3531. The copy of D’H&nery was bath 
defective and incomplete. 

12 Voltaire, Bibliographic de ses ceuvres, Vol. in, 1889. 

13 A Bibliography of Writings on Voltaire {1825-1925) , E\ Y. C., 1929, 
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sherbes (Dec. 21, 1751; Jan. 18, 1752; April 10, 1752) ; four to 
Grimm (Oct. 22, 1759; June 27, 1760; July 14, 1760; Oct. 29, 
1760) ; one to Spallanzani (Eeb. 17, 1766) ; one written in Italian 
to an unknown correspondent (Oct., 1766) ; one to M. Bachelier 
(May 9, 1769) ; one to an unknown correspondent (March 29, 
1769) ; and one to Mme la Duchesse d^Aiguillon (Aug. 3, 1771). 

Princeton University IkA 0. WADE 

I. A M. de la Tour. 14 

Mon cher Apelle, si vons devez brUler votre maison, c’est parce qu’elle n’est 
pas digne de vons. Si j’avais une de ees brochures, je vous Tenverrais sur 
le champ. Je vais en faire venir; je vous les porterai. Je suis enchants 
que vous aimiez un peu la physique; Vous avez raison; celui qui embellit 
la nature doit la connaitre. Je vous embrasse, mon cher la Tour sans 
cSr6monie. Elies ne sont pas faites pour ceux qui cultivent les arts. 

II. A M. de la Tour, peintre. 16 

[18 f^vrier, 1743] 16 
Ce Samedi. 

M. de Voltaire arrive de la campagne et part pour Versailles; il prie 
M. de la Tour de vouloir bien venir entendre lundi le discours qui sera 
prononc£ A la Comddie frangaise avant la repr4sentation de M6rope. II 
devrait bien y amener M. le Moine. 17 H y sera un peu question des 
Apelle et des Phidias. 

III. A M. de Malesherbes. 18 

Berlin 21 Xbre [1751]. 

Monsieur, 

Sur les nouvelles publiques qui ont redouble la crainte oil j’dtais 
touchant T4tat de Mr de la ReiniSre, 19 permettez que j’aye Thonneur de 
vous t&noigner ma sensibility pour vous et pour lui. Quelque chose qui 


14 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 214. Copy. Maurice-Quentin de la Tour, portrait 
painter (1704-1788). His portrait of Voltaire is one of his most renowned 
paintings. Moland gives only one letter of Voltaire to La Tour, No. 946. 

15 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 215. Copy. 

16 1 have dated this note from the first presentation of M&rope, Feb. 20, 
1743. 

17 Lemoyne, French sculptor. Among his works are a bust of Fontenelle 
(1748) and a bust of Montesquieu. See B. Schneider, UArt Francois, dice- 
huiti&me sidcle, 85-88. 

18 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 153. Autograph. Malesherbes, son of the 
Chancellor, was “directeur de la librairie.” Beuchot (lvi, 476) published 
a note of Clogenson which stated that some letters addressed to Male- 
sherbes previous to July, 1754, had not been admitted to the Correspond 
dance. See also Papiers Re Cayrol, F. Fr. 12897, f. 220, where the same 
remark is made. 
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soit arrivde, daignez croire qu’un homme de lettres ne peut que s’int£resser 
vivement k tout ce qui vous regarde. Per sonne ne contribue plus que 
vous monsieur k ^chauffer les sentiments qui m’attachent a ma patrie et 
je 1’aimerai davantage tant que vous serez k la t6te de la litt&rature. 

Madame Denis m’a 6crit que vous trouviez bon que je prisse la liberty 
de vous adresser Monsieur un petit paquet pour elle. J’use de cette 
permission, si vous le trouvez bon, et je vous renouvelle au commencement 
de cette ann^e, les assurances du respectueux attachement avec lequel 
je serai toute ma vie 

Monsieur 

Votre trSs humble et 
tr£s obeissant serviteur 

Voltaire. 

IV. A M. de Malesherbes. 20 

A Berlin 18 janvier 1752. 

Ce n’est pas seulement k Madame Denis, 21 c’est k vous, monsieur, que 
j’adresse ce paquet. C’est en quality de bon frangais, et d’homme qui veut 
mSriter votre estime que je soumets cet ouvrage 22 k vos lumieres et que 
je le recommande k vos bontes. Je ne peux arreter en Allemagne le torrent 
qui m’entratne. Tout ce que j’ai pu faire c’est de mettre quelques cartons. 
Mais c’est ici en quelque fagon un ouvrage nouveau par le grand nombre 
de changements que vous verrez d’un coup d’oeil si vos occupations vous 
le permettent. Ils sont tous dict4s par l’amour de la v£rit4 et de la 
patrie. Si malgr6 tous les soins que j’ai pris et aprgs tant d’histoires 
dans les quelles on a voulu fletrir Louis 14 et la nation, un ouvrage con- 
sacr6 k la gloire de l’un et de l’autre ne peut trouver grace devant mes 
compatriotes, j’attendrai du temps la justice qu’on n’obtient gu£res que 
de lui, et votre suffrage me tiendra lieu de la faveur de la plus part des 
hommes. J’aurais 6t§ plus digne de ce suffrage si j’avais pu aehever 
le sibcle de Louis 1 h dans ma patrie, et si j’avais eu un peu de santA 
Mais les persecutions des gens de lettres m’ont prive de l’une, et il y a 
longtemps que la nature m’a ravi l’autre. Mais les bontes d’un homme 
comme vous sont une grande consolation. 

Je vous suplie monsieur de vouloir bien remettre cet exemplaire & ma 
ni^ce, quand vous aurez eu le temps de le parcourir. Je vous demande 
tr&s humblement pardon de tant d’importunite. Vous etes accoutum£ k 
celles des barbouilleurs de papier comme moi. Ils disent pour leur excuse 
que c’est envie de vous plaire. Je n’ai pas de meilleure excuse qu’eux. Je 
vous prie monsieur de recevoir avec vos bont4s ordinaires mes liberies et 
mon respectueux attachement. 

V. 

Je me flatte que monsieur de la ReiniCe aura enticement recouvr6 sa 
santA 


19 Grimod de la ReyniCe, famous fermier-g4neral and erstwhile Maecenas, 
was the father-in-law of Malesherbes. 

80 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 151-2. Autograph. 

81 See Moland XXXVII, 361. 22 Le 8ttcle de Louis X IV. 
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V. A M. de Malesherbes. 28 

Au Chateau de Potsdam. 

10 Avril 1752. 

Je suis oblige monsieur de grossir la foule des importuns qui peut-4tre 
vous font trouver dans le gouvernement de la literature moins d’agr&ments 
que eet employ n’en promet. Mais il faut que je vous demande tout le 
contraire de ce qu’on sollicite d’ordinaire aupr&s de vous. On vous p4r- 
s4cute monsieur pour des permissions de faire paraitre des livres et moi 
je vous demande en grace de vouloir Men employer toute votre autorie et 
celle de monsieur le Chancelier votre p&re pour empdcher que mon livre ne 
paraisse. Le Steele de Louis Ilf n’est encor digne ni de ce monarque ni de 
la nation, ni de vos bont£s. L 3 4dition qu 3 on a faite a Berlin n’est qu 3 un 
faible essay, dont je tire un tr&s grand fruit, celui de recevoir de tous 
c6t4s des remarques et des instructions utiles. Un tel ouvrage ne peut se 
perfectionner qu 3 avec du temps et des secours. J 3 ose done croire monsieur 
que vous rendrez service k la literature k la v6rite et k la patrie si vous 
voulez bien entrer dans mes sentiments, et deffendre absolument de tout 
libraire de faire entrer en France cet ouvrage informe. La m&me raison 
qui m 3 empeche de livrer Rome sauvee 2 * a Fimpression me fait d4sirer de 
supprimer le Steele de Louis lfy. C 3 est mon respect pour le public qui 
nFinspire cette juste s4v4rit6 pour moi-meme. Je voudrais n’avoir encor 
rien imprim4 et je ne soubaiterais de la sant4 et de la vie que pour avoir 
le temps de corriger ee que j 3 ai pu faire de supportable. C 3 est bien dom- 
mage que les forces diminuent dans Fage oil le gofit se perfectionne. Je 
ferai au moins ce que je pourrai et rien ne m’encouragera davantage dans 
ce dessein que la bont4 que vous aurez monsieur de vous preter k mes 
vues. C 3 est une grace que je vous demande tr&s instamment. Si les 
libraires avaient deja fait venir des exemplaires avant la reception de ma 
lettre, je vous suplie monsieur de leur ordonner de les renvoyer. Je serai 
toute ma vie sensible k ce bon office. Je suis m&me persuad4 que tous ceux 
qui pense judicieusement en France me sauront gr4 du sacrifice que je fais, 
et surtout que vous approuverez ma conduite. Cette approbation est bien 
au-dessus du vain plaisir d’etre lu par la multitude. J 3 ai Fhonneur d 3 4tre 
monsieur avec la reconnaissance la plus vive et la plus respectueuse 

Votre tr&s bumble et tr&s ob6issant serviteur 
- — Voltaire. 

28 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 158-9. Autograph. On April 15, [1752], Voltaire 
wrote to the Marquis de Thibouville : “ J 3 ai 4crit k M. de Malesherbes que 
je le suppliais £r4s instamment d 3 emp4cher que l 3 4dition du Steele de Louis 
XIV n’entrat dans Paris, parce que je ne trouve point cet ouvrage encore 
digne du monarque ni de la nation qui en est Fob jet. 33 In a note to this 
passage, Beuchot (lvi, 68) states: “La lettre n 3 est pas imprim4e. 33 
Moland (xxxvii, 407) does not reproduce Beucbot’s statement although 
he does not print the letter. See also F. Fr. 12897, f. 220. 

24 Presented Feb. 24, 1752. Printed circa July 25, 1752. See Moland, 
xxxvn, 455. 
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VI. A M. de Malesherbes. 25 

Au Chateau de Potsdam. 

13 juin 1752. 

Monsieur, 

J’apprends que vous avez retird la permission qu’avait un homme de 
lettres nomm4 je crois Fr4ron de publier toutes les semaines des nouvelles 
littdraires & Paris, 28 et que c’est en punition de quelques calomnies qu’on 
dit quTl a ins4r4es contre moi dans ses feuilles pdriodiques. Tous les 
honnetes gens monsieur doivent vous avoir obligation d 5 arr4ter le cours 
de cette licence qui a longtemps d4shonor4 la litt4rature frangaise si res- 
pectable d’ailleurs et si r4spect4e dans TEurope. Cette brutalit4 poussde 
impun4ment aux derniers exees et dont j’ai 4t4 si longtemps la victime a 
4t4 en partie une des raisons qui m’ont fait quitter ma patrie. Je n’ai 
jamais vu Tauteur dont il est question ni lu aucune de ses feuilles, mais on 
me mande que c’est un homme mal k son aise et charg4 de plusieurs enfants 
qui ne vit que de son travail, et k qui le d4bit de ses feuilles produisait un 
petit revenu. Oserais-je monsieur ajouter aux remerciements que je vous dois 
sur la justice que vous avez faite, mes tr4s humbles prieres en faveur d’un 
homme de lettres qui se trouve k mon occasion dans un 4tat malheureux. 
II n ’y a pas d’apparence qu’il abuse contre d’autres personnes de la per- 
mission que vous pourriez lui rendre. Le bon ordre que vous avez mis 
dans la librairie, et les biens4ances dont cet auteur sentira sans doute le 
prix le contiendront dans les bornes d’une critique honn4te et permise. Je 
n’ai d’autre droit aupr4s de vous, monsieur, pour obtenir cette grace, que 
le mal qu J il m J a voulu faire et la bont4 g4n4reuse que vous avez eue de le 
reprimer; mais souffrez que j’ose emploier ces raisons-l& m4me pour vous 
supplier tr4s humblement de vouloir bien lui pardonner. Je vous aurai 


3 * N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 160. This letter has already been published in 
part in Cornou, Trente annSes de luttes philosophiques — Elie Fr£ron, pp. 
95-97. Another portion was published in Etudes, 1922, p. 577. Since both 
portions were published from D’Hemery’s Journal and are somewhat defec- 
tive, I reproduce the whole letter here. This letter has given rise to much 
discussion. In a letter to M. Formey (Beuchot lvi, 115-6) Voltaire wrote: 
“ J’avais en effet oui dire, monsieur, qu’on avait 6t4 k ce malheureux Fr4ron 
son gagne-pain. On m’a dit que ce pauvre diable est charg4 de quatre 
enfants; c’est une chose 4difiante pour un homme sorti des Jisuites. 
Cela me touche le coeur. J J ai 4crit en sa faveur k M. le Chaneelier de 
France, sans vouloir, de la part d’un tel homme, ni prikres, ni remereie- 
ments.” Beuchot in a note to this passage states that the letter is lost. 
Moland in his edition repeats Beuchot’s note. Bruneti4re ( Etudes cri- 
tiques, n, 209) concluded that Voltaire had never written the letter. 
Cornou (op. cit., p. 95-97) gives a full discussion of the whole affair, but 
is somewhat biased in his interpretation. 

30 Fr4ron J s journal was the Lettres sur quelques Merits de ce temps. The 
suspension lasted from April to October 1752, according to Beuchot. 
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eft une double obligation dans cette petite affaire et je joindrai d'ailleurs 
toute ma vie les sentiments de reconnaissance k tous eeux avec lesquels j'ai 
Tlionneur d'etre 

Monsieur 

Votre tr&s bumble et tr&s 
ob6issant serviteur 

Voltaire. 

VII. [A M. Grimm.] 37 

22 oct. [1759] 38 
A Tourney par Gen&ve, car je 
n'aime point qu'on m^crive k 
Geneve, car cela a Pair d'un 
refugi£, car je ne le suis pas. 

Je suis tres sensible k votre souvenir mon cber prof&te. Vous savez 
que je vous pr4f6re k Isaye et k Ezecbiel. Vous etes dans l'abomination de 
la desolation, et nous n'y sommes nous autres allobroges que parce que 
vous et Made D'epinay vous nous avez quitt4s pour Babilone. Mes com- 
pliments. je vous en prie k J4r&nie Diderot persecute par les enfants de 
Belial. 29 

J'ai envoye au ressusciteur Troncbin votre paquet. Je vous remercie du 
mien. L'estampe est bien dessinee bien grav4e; mais je vous avoue que 
je suis fftcbe de voir le petit fils de Henri le grand qui se vautre dans 
un fauteuil, avec Pattitude de Lucas, tenant une boule qui semble sortir 
de sa culotte, et son fils badinant demure lui. J'aimerais mieux voir le 
p£re faisant essayer une cuirasse & son fils. Disoe puer virtutem* ex me. 

B4nissons Dieu de ce que le g4om&tre assassin a fait courir ce papier 
dont vous me parlez. Apparemment qu'il en etait PauteuT. Qu’importe 
par qui la v4rit4 nous vienne pourvu qu’elle vienne. Je prie le Seigneur 
que cette semence fructifie, et que les ouvriers de la vigne ne se relachent 
pas dans leurs saints travaux. Je suis occupy k present & des oeuvres bien 
profanes. Rous representons demain une pi&ce nouvelle sur mon petit 
t4fitre vert et or. 80 J'en demand© pardon & Jean Jacques, 81 mais enfin il 
a fait des combdies. Je Pimite dans ses peehes, ne pouvant encor Pimiter 
dans sa p^nitance. On me mande de Paris qu'un journaliste j^suite est 
mort. Je tremble que ce ne soit le reverend pere Bertier 33 qui rendait 
tant de services k la relligion et 4 la raison. 


27 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 162-3. Original. A copy of tbe same letter can 
be found f. 184. 

38 See end of letter Ro. 3954. Moland XL, 202. 

29 The persecutors of tbe Enoyclopteie. 

90 Tancrede, in the theatre at Tournay. 

81 Rousseau. 

88 Bertier [fl782] was director of the Journal de TrSvoux. For this 
hoax, see Voltaire's Relation de la maladie , de la confession , de la mort et 
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S’il y a quelques nouvelles inter essantes, je vous supplie de m’en faire 
part. Je n’ai rien 4 vous dire du pays ou je suis. II eesse d’etre compte 
dans le monde depuis que certaine philosophe 33 ne l’habite plus. Je me 
console comme je peux entre mon t44tre et ma chariie. Utile dulci 84 
est ma devise. 

Luc 85 m’a 4crit line lettre admirable. II dit qu’il se soutiendra tr&s 
bien dans eette fin de campagne. Mais n’entendrai-je jamais parler que 
de meurtres et de ruines, et de notre bonte ? Mon cher prof&te, nos f rangais 
ne jouent pas un beau rdle sur ee globule. Encor s’ils dtaient aimables, 
comme ils l’etaient autrefois! Mais la decadence porte sur tout. Adieu, 
mon cber philosophe, je vous aimer ai tou jours, car vous le mdritez. car 
vous pensez bien. car vous £tes selon mon coeur. 

V. 


(Addressed) 

A Monsieur 

Monsieur Grim secretaire de Mgr. le Due d’Orldans 
Eue neuve du Luxembourg 
Porte St. Honors 
A Paris. 


VIII. A M. Grimm. 88 

Mademoiselle Vad6 87 a regu la ebarmante lettre du cber prophkte ; 88 
elle s’imagine qu’Habacuc ne paye point de ports de lettres attendu la 
secretairerie du premier prince de Juda, 89 partant, elle bazar de ce paquet, 
et en fera tenir incessamment un autre dans un autre goust pour varier. 
Elle aura toujours une grande attention pour les besoins de Le Fr; 40 
pour ceux de mtre Abraham, 41 du divin Palissot; 42 elle respectera comme 
elle le doit le Journal de Trtvoux, le journal Chretien; et tous les sages 
pers&suteurs ; elle fait mille compliments au pbilosophe de la Rue Tarane ; 48 


de V apparition du J4suite Berthier. Tbis letter dates tbe Relation 
October, 1759, ratber than November, as given in Beucbot XL, 12. 

83 Mme d’Epinay. 

84 Horace, De Arte Poetica, 344. See Beuchot lxi, 470. 

85 Frederic II. Tbe letter mentioned is possibly tbe letter of September 
22, 1759. Moland XL, 176-7. 

86 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 168. Original. A copy of tbis letter can be 
found at f. 198. 

87 Voltaire. Of. Contes de Guillaume Vad6. 

88 Grimm, author of Le Petit prophet e de Boehmischlroda , 1753, in-8°. 

89 Grimm was secretary of tbe Duke of Orleans. 

40 Le Franc de Pompignan. 

41 Abrabam Cbaumeix, author of pamphlets against tbe Encyclopidie. 
Chaumeix occurs as a character in Voltaire’s Soorate , under the name 
Cbomos. 

43 Author of Les Philosophies. 

48 Diderot. 
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s’il se trouve jamais k Baris quelque honnete Libraire qui veuille imprimer 
le sermon 44 du cousin Vade il fera une bonne oeuvre; elle ecrira demain 
un petit mot k la belle philosophe 45 qui a de si beaux yeux et un si bon 
coeur. 

Au reste, MUe Vad4 est un peu malade, mais elle croit que rien n’est 
plus sain que de rire, et elle rit beaucoup de tout ce qui se passe; elle 
embrasse de tout son coeur le cber proph&te; c’est dans le fonds une 
trfcs bonne fille, quoi qu’elle ait Fair un peu malm. 

du 27 juin. 1760. 

IX. A M. Grimm. 46 

du 14 juillet 1760. 

Je regois mon cber voyant, et bien voyant, mon cber prof&te d’Alith4e, 
votre lettre du 4 juillet; vous voulez ma r4ponse k Palissot. 47 La voici. 

J’y joints ma reponse 48 au pere de Menou qui m’a envoys VIncriduliU 
combattue par le simple ton sens , essai philosophique par un j Roy, ouvrage 
dans lequel je reconnais le simple bon sens de Menou. 

Pour 4mousser k jamais tous les traits qu’on lance contre la raison, il 
faut mettre Diderot de FAcaddmie frangaise. CFest une negociation dans la- 
quelle vous rdussirez plus ais4ment qu’& faire donner de Fargent k votre 
ville de Francfort. 49 

Cependant, il serait utile et bonnSte que Robin Mouton 50 imprimast le 
pauvre Liable, le Pusse a Paris et la lettre du fr4re de la charity. 61 Comme 
dans tout cela on n’attaque aucune belle femme, ces petits ouvrages ne 
seront point censur4s par la Sorbonne. Plura alias. L’esprit d’Elie soit 
tou jours sur vous avec un bon manteau. Paites sous terre votre brigue 
pour mettre Diderot de notre acad&nie. Je viendrai lui donner ma voix, 
apr£s quoi je retournerai aux D41ices. La cbose est possible. Done on y 
rdussira. Il n’y a pas k besiter. C’est une victoire qu’il faut remporter 
sur les sots et sur les fripons k quelque prix que ce soit. 

17. b. que la poste part et qu’on ne peut transcrire aujourd’hui la lettre 
k Frere Menou. 

Dieu vous fasse r£ussir dans toutes vos entreprises excepts k faire donner 
de Fargent k Francfort. 


44 Le Pauvre diable , ouvrage en vers ai$£s de feu M. Vad£, mis en lumiere 
par Catherine Vad6, sa cousine, didie d Maitre Abraham .... Paris, 
1758 (sic). 

48 Mme d’Epinay. 

46 17. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 161. Original. A copy can be found f. 199. 

4T See Moland XL, 456. 

48 Moland xl, 455. 

49 Grimm was ebargd d’affaires of the city of Francfort. 

80 Robin was a printer and bookseller at Paris. 

81 La VanitS par un frere de la doctrine chritienne, s. 1. n. d. [1760]. 
See Beucbot xiv, 174. 
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X. A M. Grimm. 52 

Du 29 octobre 1760. 

Je suis precisement comme Didrot, vous aimant et n’ecrivant point. Je 
vous dois deux lettres mon cher prof&te mais je vous dois mille remerci- 
ments. Vous avez 4t4 un de mes preux chevaliers. II y a deux mois que 
je veux vous 4crire tous les jours et k la belle philosophe, mais j’ay 4t4 
aceabl4 de fardaux. Deux cent vers 4 Tancrede, autant a une nomm4e 
Fanime, et puis les Cramer, et puis le Ozar Pierre, et il a fallu jouer la 
com4die, faire la piece, le t4atre, les acteurs, labourer mes champs, faire 
mes vendanges, batir un chatau, et pour achever mon salut, batir une 4glise. 
Je sais que Lefranc de Pompignan n’entendra pas la messe chez moi: mais 
il sera forc4 d’avouer que je suis bon cr4tien. Fr4ron n’a-t-il pas trouv4 
quelques impi4t4s dans Tancrede? Revoiez Tancrkde je vous prie quand on 
le rejouera — j’espfcre que vous en serez plus content. Je dois beaucoup k 
Mr et k Mad. D’Argental. Ils m’ont fait corriger plus d’une faute, c’est 
le plus grand service qu’on puisse rendre k un pauvre auteur. Mais 
dites-moi ce que vous pensez de Pierre. Kendez-moi sur Pierre le meme 
service que Mrs D’Argental m’ont rendu sur Tancrhde . Vous 4tes plus au 
fait des affaires du Nord que nos parisiens; et vous savez en qualit4 de 
Saxon que l’empire de toutes les Pussies est quelque chose. Crammer ne 
vous avait-il pas deja montr4 le premier volume k Geneve ? Ne vous en 
[a]-t-il pas fait tenir un k Paris aussi bien qu’& ma belle philosophe? 
Il m’avait jur4 que ces deux devoirs seraient ceux dont il s’acquitterait 
d’abord. Mandez-moi ce que vous pensez des tetons d’4b4ne des Samoi4des, 5s 
et des raisonnements qu’on fait en Sib4rie sur l’origine des frangais. Dites- 
moi cordialement si vous pensez que Luc 5 * puisse se tirer d’affaire. On 
mande de Berlin que les Autrichiens ont partag4 les femmes avec mes 
Russes. 55 Ils ont fait deux lots, les jeunes d’un c6t4, les vieilles de 
l’autre. Les Russes ont choisi les vieilles par vanity Ils ont fait voir 
que tout leur est 4gal. Voil& de braves gens. Ils ont pill4 les Oeuvres du 
philosophe de Sans-souci, et sont en possession de son beau po4me 55 sur la 
culotte du feu Mar4chal de Broglie ouvrage qu’il ne manquera pas de 
faire bruler d&s que M. de Solotzof l’aura imprim4. Il y a dans touttes 
ces aventures un mdlange de ridicule et d’horreur comme dans Candide. 


52 N. Ac. Fr. 1177, f. 164-5. Original. A copy can be found f. 196-7. 
On October 28 [1760], Voltaire wrote to D’Argental: “Pardon & mes 
divins anges. Jamais le prophkte Grimm ne met au bas de ses lettres un 
petit signe qui les fasse reconnaitre; Jamais il ne donne son adresse. Je 
prends le parti de vous adresser ma r4ponse.” Beuchot (lix, 107), copy- 
ing Clogenson, states that “ elle n’a pas 4t4 recueillie.” Moland (xli, 41) 
reproduces the same note. See also F. Fr. 12897, f. 166. 

58 See Eistoire de Russie , Beuchot, xxv, 8-10 and 49-50. 

54 Fr4d4ric II. 

55 Voltaire related the same story in a letter of October 21, 1760 to the 
Councillor Tronchin. See Moland xn, 26-27. 

58 See Moland xxxv, 132. 
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Crammer vous a-t-il envoy4 les faceties? 

Il y a des philosophes dont je ne suis point content. Ils deviennent tildes; 
je ne veux pas les vomir de ma bouche mais je prie Dieu de leur inspirer 
ce z41e ardent qui senle pent faire dn bien anx humains nos confreres. 

Diderot anrait du m’4crire. II faut an moins avoir la politesse de 
remercier son avocat. 67 

Jean Jacques est tout k fait fou. J’en suis f&ch4. 

V. 

XI. [A Spallanzani]. 58 

Au Chateau de Ferney, par Geneve, 

17 f4vrier 1766. 

Je regus, il y a quelques semaines, par la voie de Gen4ve, deux disser- 
tations physiques, sans nom d’auteur. II n’y avait point de lettre dans le 
paquet. Je viens d’apprendre que ees deux ouvrages qui montrent une 
grande sagacity, et des connaissances tr&s approfondies, sont de vous, mon- 
sieur, et sont dignes d’en 4tre. Je voudrais pouvoir vous remercier dans 
votre belle langue italienne que vous parlez avec tant de politesse. Mais 
l’4tat oh je suis ne me permet pas d’4crire; ma vieillesse et une maladie 
me rdduisent k dieter. 

Vous avez tr&s grande raison de combattre les pretendues experiences de 
M. Needham. On Fa attaqud depuis peu k Geneve 59 sur les miracles. IX 
pourrait se vanter en effet d’avoir fait des miracles, s’il avait pu pro- 
duire des anguilles sans germes. II faut se d4fier de toutes ces exp4riences 
hazard4es qui contredisent les loix de la nature. II parait que vous mettez 
autant d’exactitude dans vos exp4riences que de justesse dans vos raison- 


57 Voltaire had exerted every effort to have Diderot elected a member of 
the French Academy. 

68 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 200. Copy. The letter in all probability is pub- 
lished somewhere although I have not found it. A pencil notation on the 
side of the manuscript reads: “ v, 141-142. Eingratio 20 mai. Ib. 139- 
141.” See Moland xuv, 175. A M. le Marquis Albergati Capaeelli, Femey, 
10 janvier [1766]: “II y a un philosophe naturaliste, que je crois de 
Toscane, qui m’envoya, il y a quelques mois, un recueil d’observations faites 
avec le microscope; il y combat les erreurs insens4es d’un Irlandais 
nomm4 Needham, avec toute la politesse d’un homme sup4rieur qui a raison. 
J’ai malheureusement perdu la lettre dont ce philosophe aimable m’honora. 
Peut-4tre son livre sera parvenu jusqu’h vous, monsieur, quoiqu’il me 
semble que votre gout ne se tourne pas du c6te de ces petites recherches. 
Mais si vous pouvez savoir, par quelqu’un de vos acad4miciens, le nom de 
cet ing4nieux observateur, je vous supplie de vouloir bien m’en instruire, 
afin que je n’aie pas k me reprocher d’avoir manqu4 de politesse envers un 
homme qui m’a fait tant de plaisir,” . . . The author of the work was 
Spallanzani, professor of natural history at the University of Pavia. See 
Moland sxrx, 572 and L, 27. 

80 Questions sur les rmraeles, 17 65. 
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nements. On ne peut apres vous avoir lu vous refuser la plus parfaite 
estime. C’est avec ces sentiments et avec beaucoup de reconnaissance que 
j’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur, 

Votre tr&s humble et tr&s obeissant serviteur, 

Voltaire. 

Gentilhomme ord. de la chambre du Koi. 

XII. AM. * * * 0° 

Au CMteau de Ferney, par Geneve, Octobre 1766. 

iSon venuto rauco col gridare a i miei francesi che tutta Leuropa fu 
istrutta nelle buone arti dagli Italian! : bo intronato le parisine 
orecchie con questa verity. La vostra cortesia me ne rende ampia mercede. 
Si degna di tradurre una tragedia d’un de’ vostri diseepoli. Fate conoscere 
al mondo cbe tutti i litterati sono dal medesimo paese, anzi della medesima 
famiglia. 

Ho letto col pih gran piacere 1 vostri versi; n’ero tanto trasportato 
cbe mi scordavo a cbi erano indirizzati; all* legger’ del mio nome io 
arrossi: all’ legger’ del’foglio ammirai. La ringrazio umilment, e de’ 
suoi leggiadri versi, e della sua lettera, e della sua empresa. Viva sempre 
in Italia la bella poesia. Siate ancora i nostri maestri, risorga il teatro 
dalle sue ruine; non sia piii Melpomene scbiava della musica. Eeverisco i 
ca&trati; ma mi sia lecito d’anteporre a i loro trilli i virtuosi cbe hanno 
. . . e buon gusto, a questi convien de rappresentare Cesare, Augusto e 
Catone. L’opera e una bella cosa. Ella e figlia della tragedia, ma la 
figlia ba svenato la madre. La mia querela e forze la zoticbessa d’un 
zvizzero, ma sono un uomo libero, amo la verity, la dico, o credo di 
dir la; et sono certo di dire il vero quando vi assicuro cbe saro sempre, mio 
signore, coi piu vivi sensi di stima, di gratitudine, di rispetto, 

Votre tr&s bumble et tr&s obeissant serviteur, 

Voltaire, gentilbomme ord. de la Chambre du Roi de France. 

XIII. [A M. Bacbelier, peintre du Roi, A Paris.] 61 

Ferney ce 9 mai 1769. 

Le livre 02 que vous avez bien voulu m’envoyer, monsieur, est aussi 

60 H. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 201. Copy. This letter, which is defective, is 
probably published somewhere although I have been unable to locate it. 
A pencil notation on the manuscript reads: “iv, 242-243.” 

61 Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 202. Copy. Bacbelier, J. J., was a French painter 
(1724-1805). See Moland sxvi, 308, letter to d’Argental, 9 avril [1769]: 
"... Vous avez eu la bontd de m’envoyer une lettre de M. Bacbelier. 
Comme je ne sais point sa demeure, voulez-vous bien me permettre de vous 
adresser ma rdponse?” In a note to this passage, Moland states: “Elle 
manque.” Evidently, the letter to d’Argental or this letter is wrongly 
dated. 

02 Durosoi, B. F., Essai pbilosopbique sur Vetablissement des Scoles 
gratuites du dessin pour les arts mScaniques, 1769, in 8°. 
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Eloquent que votre entreprise est noble. Rien n’est plus digne de vos talents 
que d’encourager ceux des autres, et de faire fieurir les arts qui sont 
1’ornement de la capitale. Enseveli dans la retraite, je n’4tais occupy que 
de l’agriculture, avant que mes maladies m’eussent mis entterement hors 
d’etat d’agir. Je n’en sens pas moins l’etendue de votre norite; et je me 
ferais un grand honneur d’etre admis au nombre de ceux qui vous ont 
second^ dans vos desseins utiles & 1’Etat. 

J’ai l’bonneur d’etre avec toute 1’estime que je vous dois etc. 

XIV. AM.*** 63 

Ferney 29 mars 1769. 

Vous vous §tes adresse, monsieur, & un homme tr£s indigne des bontys 
dont vous 1’honorez. Je sens tout votre merite et celui de vos amuse- 
ments, mais quand on a soixante seize ans et qu’on est accabl4 de maladies, 
on ne peut qu’aplaudir k vos plaisirs sans les partager. Pardonnez k ma 
vieillesse et au triste 4tat ofi je suis qui est bien plus pr&s des de prof midis 
quo de vos chants d’alegresse, si je donne si peu d’etendue aux remerci- 
ments que je vous dois. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre, avec tous les sentiments qui vous sont dlls, mon- 
sieur, votre tr&s humble et tr&s obeissant serviteur. 

(sig) Voltaire. 

XV. A Madame la Duchesse D’Aiguillon. 64 

A Ferney, 3© Auguste 1771. 

Madame, 

Je vous demande pardon en quality d’aveugld : je ne pus relire ma 
lettre et voir s’il y avait Rochefort ou Beaufort. 08 

Je vous demande beaucoup plus grand pardon de mon importunity et de 
mon incongruity. M. le comte de Beaufort dtait venu chez moi me prier de 
lui obtenir un sauf-conduit, croyant que cela ddpendait de M. le Due 
d’Aiguillon, et moi qui suis tr£s compatissant, je pris cette liberte avec 
vous, quoiqu’il s’agisse de venger un pr£tre et qu’on doive £tre sans pitie 
en pareil eas. Pendant ce temps-la, M. le comte de Beaufort est ally dans 
mon voisinage, en Suisse, et Madame sa femme, intimidee, avait pris 


68 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 208. Another copy of the same letter can be found 
f. 209. 

84 N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 180. Manuscript note by Beuchot: “ Copiy le 31 
mars 1841 sur 1’original de la main de Wagniyre, qui m’a dt4 communiquy 
par M. Ballin.” On October 16, [1771], Voltaire wrote to Mme d’Aiguillon: 
“ Mme, je vous ai importunee deux fois fort tymyrairement ; la premiere, 
pour un gentilhomme qui disait n’avoir point tuy un prytre, et qui l’avait 
tuy, la seeonde . . . etc.” In a note to this passage Beuchot states: 
“Ces deux lettres sont perdues.” Moland (xlvh, 525) does not reproduce 
Beuchot’s note, although the two letters are not in Ms edition. See also 
F. Fr. 12897, f. 5. 

08 For the Comte de Beaufort see Moland, letter ETo. 8351. 
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d4j& le parti de demander k M. le Chancellier la gr&ce de son mari. 
Voil& pourquoi, Madame, elle n’est pas venue implorer votre protection. 
Demander grace, c’est se dire coupable. Les procedures sont graves, le 
mort est pr£tre; il a jure en mourant qu ? il avait 4t4 assassin^ dans sa 
chapelle. II y a Ik meurtre et sacrilege: Je doute que la grace s’obtienne 
ais4ment. On n’en a point donn4 au chevalier de la Barre qui n’4tait 
coupable que de n’avoir pas fait la r£v4rence h des capucins qui marchaient 
deux k deux. Ainsi je retire ma sollicitation. M. le comte de Beaufort, 
ancien officer, a six enfants: je doute que le pretre mort en ait davantage. 
Le meilleur des mondes possibles est plein de ces aventures affreuses. 

Permettez-moi de vous entretenir un moment d ? un Directeur des Fermes 
qui vient de se tuer d’un coup de pistolet dans la bouche et qui avait 
laiss4 sur sa table cet 4crit: “A quoi sert la vie? Les insectes et les 
commis des fermes en jouissent.” 

Agr4ez, Madame, le profond respect de votre tres humble et tr4s 
ob4issant serviteur. 

Le vieil aveugle du Mont Jura. 


THE COMPOSITION OP VOLTAIRE'S CANDIDE 1 

The anecdote that Candide was dashed off by Voltaire in three 
days, due seemingly in its origin to a misreading of Perey and 
Maugras, 2 * * * * * those biographers of the intimate life of Voltaire at 
Les Dflices and at Ferney, has been repeated in the last few years 
by a popular American writer, Mr. Will Durant, 8 as also by Philip 
Littell in his Introduction to the Modern Library translation, 
and has thus been given a rather wide currency. The story in 
that form seems to have nothing in its favor but its picturesque- 
ness. Even Formey, who gave the earliest and until recently the 
only known contemporary testimony, claimed merely that Voltaire 
began the novel during his stay at Schwetzingen, the summer 

1 For several very valuable suggestions in connection with this article, 
I am indebted to Professor Ira 0. Wade of Princeton University, who 
very kindly read it in manuscript. 

2 Perey and Maugras, La Tie intime de Voltaire aux D Alices et h Fernet / , 

Paris, 1885, pp. 241-42. 

8 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, New York, 1926, p. 248. Candide, 

By Voltaire. Introduction by Philip Littell. The Modern Library, New 
York [1918], pp. vii, ix. Victor Thaddeus, in his Voltaire , Genius of 

Mockery , New York, 1928, discreetly extends the period of composition to 

“a few days,” but manages to advance the date of publication by a year 

(p. 202). 
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palace of Charles-Theodore, Elector of the Palatinate, during the 
month of July, 1758, and took away with him on his departure 
“ ee qu'il avoit fait de Candide," 4 after reading aloud to his host 
the chapters as they were composed from day to day. In modern 
times M. Morize in his Introduction to the critical edition of the 
novel has shown by internal evidence that it was written, probably 
not earlier than July, certainly not later than December, and 
possibly not after the first week in September, 1758. 6 Still more 
recently Mr. Torrey has discovered the very definite statement of 
Voltaire's secretary, Wagniere, that he did in fact make what he 
calls “la premiere copie" of his master's work in July, 1758, at 
Schwetzingen 6 for the Elector Charles-Theodore,- thus agreeing 
with Formey at least in part on this point, though showing him 
wrong as to Voltaire's alleged rude treatment of his host. 

The question naturally arises as to how long Voltaire remained 
at Schwetzingen. Desnoiresterres says that the author of Gandide 
arrived at the summer palace of the Elector on July 16 7 and that 
Voltaire “ annongait son depart pour le lundi 7 aout." 8 This 
latter statement is found in a letter of Voltaire to Colini on 
August 2, in which the great Frenchman told his former secretary 
that he expected to meet him in Strasbourg on the evening of 
August 7. The seventy-five or eighty mile journey from Schwet- 
zingen to Strasbourg could presumably have been made in a day 
by coach and Desnoiresterres does in fact give Strasbourg as 
Voltaire's first stop. Thus the “ quinzaine de jours" mentioned 
elsewhere by Desnoiresterres 9 as the duration of Voltaire's stay 
with the Elector and apparently accepted hitherto without ques- 
tion should according to his own reckoning be rather a period of 
three weeks. As a matter of fact, however, in a letter as early 
as July 9, not mentioned by Desnoiresterres, Voltaire says: “ Je 

* Quoted by Desnoiresterres, Voltaire mx D6Uces, Paris, 1875, p. 292. 
Formey states : “ C’est ce que m’a raconte et certify Tenvoy^ de Saxe qui 
6toit alors a la cour de Munich, et qui est encore en vie, lorsque j’4cris 
ceci.” 

s Andr§ Morize, Candide, Edition critique, Paris, 1913 (reprinted, 1931), 
p. ix. 

6 Norman L. Torrey, “ The Date of Composition of Candide , and Voltaire’s 
Corrections,” MLN ., xliv (Nov., 1929), 440. 

7 Desnoiresterres, op. cit, } 291, n. 2, and Moland, 1 xxxix, 468. 

8 Desnoiresterres, 294, and Moland, xxxix, 478. 

• Desnoiresterres, 293. 
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suis depths quelques jours chez l'electenr palatin.'' 10 It is of 
course possible, though of no great consequence, that the Elector 
at this date may still have been at his winter capital of Mann- 
heim for which Voltaire was to have departed on or before June 
30, when his journey was delayed on account of the arrival of 
Mine du Bocage. 11 * The matter is still further complicated by the 
wording of Voltaire's statement above referred to under date 
of July 16: “ Je n'arrive que dans ce moment a Schwetzingen, 
. . . ayant et4 assez longtemps malade en chemin." 12 Is the letter 
of July 9 incorrectly dated, was Voltaire perhaps detained by 
illness at Mannheim, or was he merely offering an excuse for 
delay in replying to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha? The question 
is obscure. In any case, Voltaire may have passed a full month 
with the Elector at this time and certainly he spent at least three 
weeks, perhaps more, of his stay at Schwetzingen. 

It is important to go into these, perhaps tiresome, details in 
order to date as accurately as possible Voltaire's visit in the 
Palatinate since- an additional week or two there makes the state- 
ments that Candide was composed at the palace of the Elector, 
Charles-Theodore, more plausible than if the whole work on this 
masterpiece, including an additional manuscript copy by Wagniere 
for Voltaire's host, had to be compressed into a single fortnight 
along with the festivities which would naturally attend his stay. 18 
Even Zaire , one of Voltaire's tours de force in respect to com- 

10 Moland, xxxix, 466. 

11 Ibid., 463. 

12 Ibid,, 468. 

13 f< On se r6jouit a Schwetzingen,” wrote Voltaire to Colini, <c comme on 
faisait quand nous y s§journames en 1753.” (Letter of August 2, 1758; 
Moland, xxxix, 478.) Of their 1753 visit, Colini wrote: “Les f§tes se 
succ6daient, et le bon goUt leur donnait un agr4ment tou jours nouveau. 
La chasse, 1’op^ra bouffon, les comedies frangaises, des concerts executes 
par les premiers virtuoses de l’Europe, faisaient du palais Electoral un 
sdjour d&icieux pour les strangers de distinction ou de m^rite, qui y 
trouvaient en outre l’accueil le plus cordial et le plus flatteur. . . . Tous 
les jours, apr$s le diner, Charles-Th4odore avait dans son cabinet, un 
entretien avec Voltaire. Celui-ci lisait un de ses ouvrages, ou dissertait 
sur la literature.” (Come-Alexandre Colini, Mon si jour aupris de 
Voltaire , Paris, 1807, pp. 106, 107.) Unfortunately, Colini was not with 
him in 1758 to give an account of Voltaire’s second visit, but in view of 
the latter’s comment quoted at the beginning of this note it is probable 
that life at Schwetzingen was little changed. Even the industrious 
Voltaire must have found it difficult to work as assiduously as usual. 

a 
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bined excellence and speed, is said to have taken three -weeks for 
the first draft alone 14 and, if the much later play Olympie was 
written in six days, “en comptant nn peu les nuits/' 15 it gave 
clear signs of undue haste in composition and required many 
months of toilsome revision before becoming even moderately 
acceptable. 

Gandide is eighty-one pages long in the Moland edition. At 
six pages a day, the rate attributed to Maupassant, also an excep- 
tionally rapid and sure writer, 16 it would have taken thirteen and 
a half days for the composition of the whole novel. Wagniere 
could hardly have copied it at a maximum speed greater than three 
of these pages in Moland an hour, or twenty-seven hours for the 
entire manuscript. Thus it would have taken him at least two 
days, or, if he worked more normal hours, three and a half to 
four days, to make his copy for Charles-Theodore. Part of this 
time of course could have been simultaneous with Voltaire's work 
of composition. These are only estimates and Voltaire may have 
worked even faster than seems possible. It is clear, however, that 
it is most difficult to conceive of the whole of Gandide as com- 
posed and copied in the short space of two weeks. 

If now we re-examine the statement of Perey and Maugras 
referred to at the beginning of this article and interpreted as 
saying that Gandide was composed in three days (a manifest im- 
possibility), we see at once that it has been rather generally mis- 
read. 17 This statement is worded as follows: 

Peu apr§s ^acquisition de ses chateaux, Voltaire termina Gandide, 
qu’il avait commence pendant son s4jour chez l^lecteur palatin. II mit 
tant d’ardeur a Pachever, qu’il s’enferma pendant trois jours, ne voulant 
ouvrir sa porte que pour laisser passer ses repas et son caf4, qu’il prena.it 
fou jours en grande quantity Le quatri&me jour, madame Denis, effraySe, 
forga la consigne; son oncle lui jeta a la figure le manuscrit quhl venait 
d’achever et lui dit: Tenez, curieuse, voil& pour vous/' 18 


14 Moland, n, 533. 

ls IUd ., xu, 483. 

18 E. Maynial, La Vie et Voeuvre de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, 1907, 
p. 123. 

17 In his quotation M. Morize has omitted the significant first sentence 
and the first clause of the second. Thus the all-important words, termina, 
commencS , achever , do not appear, and the sense, by implication, is 
radically altered. Cf. Morize, op. cit. 9 p. viii, n. 1. 

18 Perey and Maugras, op. oit. } pp. 241-42. The anecdote is repeated, 
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The worst feature of this statement is that it is given by Perey 
and Mangras absolutely without supporting evidence for its authen- 
ticity. It is not, however, upon examination unduly sensational or 
inherently impossible. In fact it agrees in essentials with that of 
Formey, who had said that Voltaire l eg an the novel at Sehwet- 
zingen and on leaving took away with him what he had completed 
of the manuscript. 19 Perey and Maugras do not say that Voltaire 
wrote Candide in three days. They say that he finished in three 
days the novel which he had begun while visiting the Elector. Such 
a statement is entirely plausible. If it is accepted, it means that 
Candide was finished at Les Delices where Mme Denis had stayed 
during Voltaire's absence in the Palatinate, which he left, as we 
have seen, on August 7. 20 Wagniere's reference to a “premiere 
copie" implies a later “deuxieme copie," which would evidently 
in any case be needed for the printer, since the first copy was 
written for Charles-Theodore and presumably left with him. 
Hence, it is possible to give still another interpretation to the 
careless statement of Perey and Maugras and conclude that Vol- 
taire quickly revised on his return to Les Delices the first draft 
made, and tentatively completed, at Schwetzingen. On his re- 
turn journey from the Palatinate, Voltaire reached Lausanne 
by August 24 or earlier. 21 By the 28th at the latest he was once 
more back at Les Delices near Geneva. 22 If he thus finished, or 
revised, Candide in haste shortly after his return, the time accords 
exactly with M. Morize's theory, arrived at independently by 
internal evidence, that the novel was perhaps finished about the 
first week in September. 23 

in abbreviated form and with an erroneous reference to Ferney, by H. 
Tronchin in Le conseiller Frangois Tronchin et ses amis (Paris, 1895, p. 
167) : “ A peine install£ a Ferney, il termine en trois jours Candide” 

10 Desnoiresterres, op. cit., 292. 

20 Moland, xxxix, 478. On Mme Denis’ remaining behind at Les D41ices 
during Voltaire’s absence, cf. Moland, xxxix, 458. 

sl Ibid., 481. 

22 Ibid., 483, 484. 

23 A. Morize, op. cit., p. ix. Cf. ibid., pp. 168-69. M. Morize believes also 
that the latter part of the novel, much less documented, less patiently 
composed, moves along far more rapidly than the first, seemingly the work 
of a man now sure of his material and ready to bring the book to a 
prompt conclusion. The break is put after Chapter XXII, the chapter 
dealing with the Perigourdin mentioned in derogatory terms by Grimm. 
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Possibly Candide was, as M. Morize says, 24 whether written in 
three months, in three weeks, or in three days, "une improvisa- 
tion/" but there is no reason for exaggerating beyond the bounds 
of probability, as some writers have done, Voltaire’s well-known 
facility. Certainly the lack of basis for the legend of complete 
composition in three days has already been sufficiently exposed. 

Indeed it is well to remember, in connection with the question 
of "improvisation/" M. Lanson’s brief characterization of Scar - 
mentado , published in 1756 after the Lisbon earthquake, 25 as a 
sort of preliminary sketch of Candide .' 26 M. Morize also has 
pointed out in more detail parallels between the two works. There 
are still other similarities which appear not to have been previously 
indicated. Not only the general framework of the rapid voyage of 
adventure and disillusion, common to most of Voltaire’s contes 
philosophiques , ties Scarmentado and Candide together, but many 
of the same countries are visited in both, Prance, England, Spain, 
Holland, Turkey, North Africa. 27 The situation of the lady 
Patelo between three suitors, Scarmentado, and the Eeverend 
Pathers Poignardini and Aconiti, exactly parallels that of Cune- 
gonde amid the Grand Inquisitor, Lon Issachar, and Candide. 
The execution of Barneveldt strikes the eyes of Scarmentado on 
his arrival in Holland just as that of Admiral Byng horrifies 
Candide disembarking in England. Notre Dame d’Atocba, Mulei- 
Ismael are referred to in both. The experiences of Scarmentado 
with the Inquisition resemble strikingly, even to the language used 
for their narration, those of Candide. 28 In both novels there are 

(Cf. ibid., p. lvi.) Thus this so-called latter part would begin with 
Chapter XXIII or XXIV and there would remain only seven or eight 
brief chapters to finish. This is a matter of some twenty pages in Moland 
which might certainly have been composed during a three-day period. 
Such a break is, however, by no means sufficiently definite to furnish basis 
for a positive argument on this point, and M. Morize indeed makes no 
application of it to the present discussion. Moreover, Voltaire while still 
at Schwetzingen, anxious to finish his work, feeling further documentation 
unnecessary, might have brought it to a prompt conclusion there before 
his return home. 

24 Ibid., p. viii. 

315 Cf. Moland, xxi, p. xi, and Bengesco, BibliograpMe de Voltaire , Paris, 
1882-90, I, 443. 

ae G. Lanson, Voltaire, Grands Bcrivains frangais, p. 150. 

37 A. Morize, op, cit, } p. lii. 

38 Ibid pp. 36-37. 
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the devils and the flames painted on the costumes of the victims 
of the Auto-da-fe. In Scarmentado , there are ce des chretiens qui 
avaient epouse lenrs commeres 20 in Candide, as M. Morize 
indicates/ 0 the detail becomes more precise; it is a un Biscayen 
convaincu d' avoir epouse sa commere." 31 The “ caehot tres frais " 
of Scarmentado becomes the more piquant “ des appartements 
d'une extreme fraicheur 99 32 of Candide. Of his treatment by the 
Inquisition, Scarmentado says: “J'en fas quitte pour la dis- 
cipline/' 33 and Candide is released after being “ f esse en 
cadence." 34 Both works have reference to a dispute over “ la 
maniere de faire la reverence." 35 Both bring in the African 
corsairs and their victims. 36 A reference in Scarmentado to “ une 
espece de terre jaune qui par elle-meme n'est bonne a rien" 37 
appears to be the first hint of the precious pebbles and the yellow 
mud which arouse the covetousness of Candide and Cacambo in 
El Dorado. Scarmentado was born in Candie, whose similarity in 
sound may or may not have suggested to Voltaire the appropriate 
title Oandide chosen for the later novel. In any case the parallels 
are sufficiently numerous and definite to show a real connection in 
Voltaire's mind between the two works. Evidently Candide is a 
more complete working out of the brief sketch ’known as the 
Histoire des voyages de Scarmentado , which occupies therefore a 
somewhat special place among the numerous parallels and sources 
of Candide to be found in other works of Voltaire himself. 

A still further inspiration for Candide may perhaps be found, as 
has been casually proposed by Mr. William R. Price, 38 in an interest- 
ing suggestion of Frederick the Great, contained in a letter to 
Voltaire of March, 1758 : 

29 Moland, xxi, 127. 

80 Morize, op. tit., p. 40. 

81 Ilid. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Moland, xxi, 128. 

8i Morize, op. tit., p. 42. 

35 Moland, xxi, 130. Morize, op. tit., 120. “ Cacambo demanda k un 

grand Officier comment il fallait s’y prendre pour saluer sa MajestS.” 

86 Moland, xxi, 131; Morize, pp. 60 if. 

87 Moland, xxi, 131; Morize, 108, 110, 119, 124. 

88 William R. Price, The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels, New York, 
1911, p. 11, where the application is, however, barely mentioned and is 
left undeveloped. 
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Si vous vouliez faire un AJcakia, vous auriez bonne matiere en recueillant 
les sottises qui se font dans notre bonne Europe. Les gens mdritent d’etre 
fess§s, et non pas mon pauvre president, qui pourrait avoir fait un livre 
sans beaueoup Texaminer; mais ce livre n’a fait ni ne fera jamais dans 
le monde le mal que font les sottises heroiques des politiques. S’il vous 
reste encore une dent, employez-la & les mordre; c’est bien employe. 30 

Thus Frederick invites Voltaire to write a more general satire, 
not lik e the Diatribe du Docteur AlcaTcia (1752) directed against 
the President of his Academy, Manpertuis, but aimed at the follies 
of the human race in general and particularly at the “ sottises 
heroiques des politiques,” responsible for the Seven Years* War, 
which had already caused Voltaire to shudder in horror at so much 
human butchery 40 and had brought Frederick to despair even of 
his own life. 41 The application of this passage to Candide , if 
there is an application, must of course be general, but no more 
could be expected nor would more be needed to urge Voltaire’s 
train of thought along a line in which his mind for years had been 
more and more tending. The fact that the Seven Years* War does 
play an important part in the early pages of Candide should be 
recalled in this connection, and certainly, whether weight is to be 
attached to it or not, u les gens ** figuratively, as well as Candide 
and Pangloss literally, are “ f esses ** in a way calculated to satisfy 
Frederick’s request to the full. 42 

If Frederick did in this way furnish a further inspiration for the 
little masterpiece which was to become Candide, then it is probable 
that Voltaire from time to time during the spring turned over in 
his mind the copious materials already lodged in his memory as a 
result of his extensive reading for the Essai sur les mceurs, recalled, 
too, his bitter experiences in Germany and elsewhere, mulled over 
the Lisbon earthquake and his exasperation concerning Rousseau 
and the argument regarding Providence, dwelt again over some of 
the incidents treated so incompletely in Scarmentado and found 
them worthy of fuller development, perhaps set pen to paper even 
in June before he left Les Delices, 43 and finally completed his work, 

89 Moland, xxxix, 434. 

* °Ibid ., 224-25, 449-50. 

“Ibid., 250 (Aug., 1757), 256, 274, 276-77, 291, 292. 

42 Cf. Ibid., I, 350, and more particularly, XL, 82. 

43 Note that the phrase “ ce globe ou plutOt ce globule,” nearly identical 
with that in Voltaire’s letter to Diderot of June 26, 1758 (Moland, xxxix, 
462), occurs in Candide as late as Chapter XX. Cf. Morize, p. ix. 
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perhaps during the three or four weeks, instead of two formerly 
supposed to be the length of his stay in the Palatinate with Charles- 
Theodore, or possibly wrote a great part of it at Schwetzingen, but 
finished the last seven or eight chapters out of the total thirty on 
his return to Les Delices at the end of August. Still another 
possibility, agreeing in substance with the testimony of all wit- 
nesses, is that Voltaire revised at Les Delices the manuscript already 
completed in its first draft at Schwetzingen. 

There are many uncertainties here still and we must be content 
with probabilities. It is inexcusable that Perey and Maugras 
should have reported their story without indication of its source — 
if any. Perhaps, if such a source exists, some one will yet come 
upon it. Possibly there is somewhere a common source for the story 
reported by Formey and that reported by Perey and Maugras, 
since they correspond in essentials. Perhaps Formey and his 
“ envoye de Saxe," 44 embroidered upon by Perey and Maugras, are 
that source. The fact that Voltaire in his voluminous corres- 
pondence does not mention Candide until after its publication in 
February, 17 5 9, 45 leaves us without definite information from the 
author as to the circumstances and the time of its composition and 
shows that he himself considered it only as a cc bagatelle ", unworthy 
of the detailed serious comment given his plays and his philoso- 
phical poems. Prudence, too, no doubt played its part in this com- 
plete silence.' 46 

This discussion has corrected the rather general misinterpre- 
tation of the statement of Perey and Maugras relative to the 
finishing of Candide in three days; it has shown that Voltaire 
stayed with the Elector, Charles-Theodore, possibly a full month, or 
at any rate three weeks, instead of the two weeks previously sup- 
posed, thus considerably increasing the length of time available 
for writing Candide at Schwetzingen according to the combined 
testimony of Formey, Wagniere, and Perey and Maugras. It 
leaves unsolved, for lack of evidence, the question of whether 
Wagni&re meant to imply — -writing after the lapse of nearly thirty 

44 See above, footnote 4. 

45 ibid., p. viii. 

40 Beuchot mentions a manuscript of Candide as having been sent to 
the Duchess de la Valli&re, but gives no reference in proof. Moland, XXX , 
p. xii. 
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years 47 may have somewhat dulled his recollection of the circum- 
stances — that he copied the completed manuscript of Candide at 
Schwetzingen or only a large part of it. With this exception, our 
discussion harmonizes the statements of Eormey, Perey and Mau- 
gras, Wagniere, and the deductions of M. Morize. It recalls the 
fact that a kind of first sketch of Candide is to be found in Scar - 
mentado of 1756 and indicates that a further inspiration for 
Candide may have been furnished by Frederick in March, 1758. 
Finally, it suggests the possibility that a great part of Candide , 
extending perhaps through Chapters XXII or XXIII, 48 was com- 
posed at Schwetzingen in July, 1758, but that the work was finished, 
or perhaps merely revised, at Les Delices toward the end of August 
or during the first week of September after Voltaire^s return. 
The twenty pages or so of these last chapters could indeed have been 
composed, or the whole work revised, at white heat in three days. 

George R. Havens 

Ohio State University 


Voltaire: Bibliographical Items ( Essay upon the Civil Wars 
. . . and Epick Poetry ; Alzire). 

Voltaire’s Essay upon the Civil Wars of France . . . and . . . 
upon the Epiclc Poetry of the European Nations first appeared in 
1727, in London, and was published in French in 1728 (Epic 
Poetry) and in 1729 (Civil Wars). Bengesco in his Voltaire 
Bibliography 1 speaks of various reprintings of the English text 
and continues : 

Enfin une Edition de 1760, imprim<$e k Dublin (in -8 de 82 pp.; British 
Museum, 9225 aa) est pr6c4d4e d'une notice sur Voltaire par J.S.D.D.D. 
S.P.D. (Jonathan Swift, Doyen de Saint Patrick, k Dublin). 

In a note Bengesco adds: 

Cette notice, tr&s eourte d’ailleurs, doit avoir 6t4 dcrite par Swift vers 
1731 ou 1732. 


47 Wagniere’s statement for the information of Catherine the Great was 
made toward 1785 or 1787. See RHL., m, 328, 529, 530, and iv, 79. 

48 See above, footnote 23. 

1 Vol. n, No. 1551. 
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There has been considerable speculation about this notice and 
about Dublin editions of the Essay. J. C. Collins 2 describes 
the little book and remarks : 

Its popularity is sufficiently attested by the fact that in 1760 it was 
reprinted at Dublin, with a short notice attributed, but attributed erron- 
eously, to Swift, who had of course been long dead. 

Emile Pons 3 states that an edition of the Essay was published in 
Dublin in 1740 4 with “ une tres courte notice . - . ecrite, nous 
informe l’editeur, en 1728.” 

Professor Florence D. White 5 thinks there may have been a 
Dublin edition published in 1728. She quotes the Short Account 
of the Author , the attribution of which to Swift she like Bengesco 
and Pons accepts, and then remarks: 

Clearly this somewhat inaccurate account was written at the beginning 
of 1728 before the publication of the subscription edition of the Henriade 
in March. It was shortly before this that Voltaire had sent Swift a copy 
of the first edition of the essays and had asked his help in gathering sub- 
scriptions. It is entirely reasonable to suppose that Swift conceived the 
idea of reprinting the essays in Ireland as an easy way of interesting the 
Irish public in Voltaire’s epic. The tone of the preface shows that the 
writer wishes to advertise the poet and the poem. The edition of the essays 
published in 1760, fifteen years after Swift’s death, is probably merely a 
reprint of a 1728 edition now lost. 

With less detail of argument A. Ballantyne also suggests a 1728 
Dublin edition and then remarks : “ It is fair, however, to add that 
Voltaire’s bibliographers are not acquainted with any such 
edition.” 6 

The event proves that Miss White and Mr. Ballantyne have made 
an exceedingly shrewd guess. It happens that the John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence possesses a copy, possibly a unique 
copy, of the very edition which they imagine to have existed. The 
title page reads as follows: 

2 Bolingbroke, cmd Voltaire in England, pp. 220-224. 

* Swift, les Annies de Jeunesse et le “ Conte du Tonneau ”, Oxford, 1925, 
p. 40, note 2. 

4 A misprint for 1760? There seems to be no mention anywhere else of 
a 1740 edition. 

6 Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry , Bryn Mawr dissertation, 1915, p. 10. 

• Voltaire’s Visit to England, p. 115. Cf. also Foulet, Correspondanee de 
Voltaire (1726-1729), p. Ill, note 1. 
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An | Essay | upon the | Civil Wars | of France | extracted from curious 
Manuscripts. ( And also upon the | Epick Poetry | of the J European Nations | 
from Homer down to Milton. | With a short account of the Author. | By 
Mr. de Voltaire. | 

Dublin: | Printed by and for J. Hyde, Bookseller in Dames- | Street, 
MDCCXXVIII. 

The book is in -8, with 5 pp. unnumbered (A Short Account of 
the Author; Advertisement to the Reader), plus 20 pp. (1-20: 
History of the Civil Wars), plus 56 pp. (21-76: An Essay on 
Epick Poetry). It is quite possible, as Miss White suggests, that 
the 1760 edition is merely a reprint of this 1728 edition. In any 
case in 1760 not only the title page but the Short Account , as 
shown by differences in punctuation, italics and capitals, is new. 
It is affirmed by M. Pons that Voltaire definitely asked Dean Swift 
for a preface. But the request is certainly not explicit in the letter 
to which Pons refers. 7 It seems likely that here again Miss White, 
with her theory about the initiative taken by Swift, is close to the 
exact facts. 

Voltaire^s Alzire ou les Americains was first published in 1736 
in Paris. Bengesco (Vol. i, Nos. 106-117) lists twelve editions 
from 1736 to 1849, but makes no mention of a 1736 printing issued 
in London “ehez Charles Hoguel, et Compagnie, Libraires dans 
le Strand, a FEnseigne de Juvenal.” The John Carter Brown 
Library possesses a copy of this printing, 8 and also a Dutch trans- 
lation of Alzire published in Amsterdam in 1781. 

Hoeatio Smith 

Brown University 


T This letter, as Miss White indicates (p. 6, note 2), is published in "a 
rather inaccurate French translation” in the Gamier edition of Voltaire 
(xxxttt, p. 175) "with no indication of the original’s having been written 
in English.” Cf. Foulet, op. cit., 109-112. 

8 It corresponds very closely to the edition published in 1736 in Amster- 
dam (Bengesco, No. 108) and may well have been printed in Holland for 
English distribution. 
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VOLTAIBE, A SOUECE POE HUGO'S SULTAN MOUBAD 

Sultan Mourad lias always been an enigma in the work of Hugo. 
It is a particnlar source of annoyance to those admirers of Hugo 
whose sense of good taste in literature is shocked by the lack of 
restraint it manifests. Surely there is no more astounding para- 
dox in all literature than that of this blood-thirsty sultan who, 
after sabering the world, becomes an angel in heaven through 
the intervention of a pig which the sultan had kicked into the 
shade one day as it lay covered with flies and bleeding to death in 
the hot sun. The moral, according to Hugo, is that a “ succored 
pig outweights a slaughtered world." 

Where could such an idea have come from ? P. Berret, in his 
interesting, book, le Moyen Age dans “ la Legende des siecles ," has 
a section devoted to Sultan Mourad > but he does not explain the 
origin of this idea. 

There is a passage in Voltaire's Essai sur les moeurs 1 which 
might have given Hugo the inspiration for the poem. Zoroaster is 
being shown the wicked in hell : 

II y voit plusieurs rois, un entre autres auquel il manquait un pied; 
il en demande a Dieu la raison; Dieu lui rdpond: “ Ce roi pervers n’a 
fait qu’une action de bontd en sa vie. Il vit, en allant k la chasse, un 
dromadaire qui Stait lid trop loin de son auge, et qui, voulant y manger, 
ne pouvait y atteindre; il approcha l’auge d’un coup de pied: j’ai mis 
son pied dans le ciel, tout le reste est ici.” 

In Hugo's poem God insists upon the one good act of Sultan 
Mourad as He admits him to heaven. The great Judge says to 
the sultan: 

Tu penehais sur Pabime oil Phomme est ch&tid; 

Mais tu viens d’avoir, monstre, un delair de pitid; 

Une lueur supreme et desintdressde 

A, comme k ton insu, traversd ta pensde, 

Et je t’ai fait mourir dans ton bon mouvement; . . . 

Un seul instant d’amour rouvre reden fermd; 

Un pourceau secouru p£se un monde opprimd; . . . 

Viens I tu fus bon un jour, sois k jamais heureux. 

All due allowances made for the free rein Hugo would give to 
his romantic imagination, it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
originally inspired by Voltaire, and borrowed a theme from a 


1 Moland ediition, xi, 198. 
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Zoroastrian legend to use in a poem dealing with Arabian ethics. 
This kind of freedom in manipulating source material is frequent 
with him. Hugo would be quick to see that a charitable act toward 
a bleeding pig would be more striking than one toward a thirsty 
camel. 

C. Wesley Bird 

Princeton , New Jersey 


CHATEAUBRIAND “ LE CHANT RE B’ORERARI” 

Several “chateaubriandistes v 1 have already devoted able and 
adequate studies to an anonymous novel, published a few years 
before Atala and bearing striking resemblance to it, entitled 
Oderdhi, Histoire americaine , contenant une peinture jideTle des 
mceurs des hdbitans de Vinterieur de V Amerique Septentrionale . 
Oderdhi est la soeur ainee & Atala (Paris, chez Boiste, Pichard, 
Desenne. s. d. ix -j- 261 pp. in-12°). The authorship of Oderdhi 
constitutes an interesting problem. It has been suggested that 
Palisot de Beauvais is the author. 1 2 * The fact is pointed out that 
Chateaubriand, without crudely plagiarizing, owed much to 
Oderahi? That Chateaubriand was declared, by some of his con- 
temporaries (rightly or wrongly), to be the author of this long 
forgotten novel, has not been brought to light. 

The popularity of Atala created a greater demand for similar 
stories. It was because of this that Oderdhi , which had first 
appeared in 1794 as one of a series of episodes grouped under the 
title Les Veillees americaines, emerged from its merited obscurity 
after 1800, 4 and was even translated into German and Spanish. 

1 G. Chinard, “Une soeur ain4e d } Atala,” Revue bleue, 21 d4cembre 1912; 
L’exotisme am^ricavn dans V oeuvre de Chateaubriand , Paris, Hachette, 1918 
(ef. pp. 139-60); V. Giraud, “Les Veill4es am4ricaines,” Revue bleue, ler 
f4vrier 1913; P. Hazard, “ L ’Auteur d’Oderahi,” RLC., juin-juillet, 1923, 
pp. 407*418. 

2 See P. Hazard, too. tit. 

8 “Les ressemblances sont telles qu'il ne nous paralt pas possible de 
dire simplement que ces idees etaient dans Pair et que les deux auteurs ne 
se sont point connus.” G. Chlnard, Vexotisme amSricain dans V oeuvre de 
Chateaubriand , p. 159. 

4 See Giraud, Zoc. tit., p. 154. Odirahi was reedited in 1800 and 
again in 1804. 
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We were able to consult two editions of the German translation 
entitled : Oderah% eine AmerilcaniscJie Erzdhlung . Seitenstuch zur 
Atala. Ton demseTben V erf asser . am dem Franzdsischen ubersetzt 
(Berlin, G. W. Muller, 1803, x + 417 pp. in-12°). A copy of one 
may be found at the British Museum (No. 12512.bl7) and of the 
other at the Preussische Staatsbibliotek at Berlin. 5 How far we 
may accept this testimony as to the authorship of Oderahi , we do 
not know. It may simply be an unethical, but much practised 
device on the part of a foreign publisher to capitalize the vogue for 
a popular work. It may be that the extraordinary similarity be- 
tween the two stories led the German translator and publisher to 
believe that they were both by the same writer. Chateaubriand's 
name, however, is not mentioned. The editor's preface in the 
French edition of Oderahi is reproduced with one pertinent omis- 
sion, namely, that Atala and Oderahi “ are of the same muse but of 
a different father." Evidently, the German translator had reasons 
to attribute to Chateaubriand the paternity denied him by the 
French publisher. 6 

In 1812 appeared a scathing satire on Chateaubriand's work 
entitled Saint-Geran ou la nouvelle langue frangaise. Anecdote 
recente . Suivie de Ultiheraire de Lutece au Mont Talerien , en 
suivant le fleuve Sequanien et revenant par le Mont des Martyrs. 
Petite parodie d’un grand voyage (2 e edition, Bruxelles, Weissen- 
bach, 1812, 139 pp. in-12°), by Ch. Louis Cadet de Gassicourt. A 
rabid opponent of the new romantic tendencies. Cadet holds up 
to ridicule the sentimentality, the verbosity, the pompousness of 
Chateaubriand, whom he finds too declamatory, iC denue de fond " 
and full of <c phrases boursoufflees, des alliances de mots barbares, 
des details ridicules, des images burlesques" (p. iii). Cadet 
parodies each of Chateaubriand's works. In Atala he finds that 
Chactas is neither French nor savage, that is, “ moiti6 l'un moitie 
1'autre. Aussi quand il veut parler frangais, nous croyons qu'il 

B Another edition exists at the Staats- nnd IJniversitatsbibliotek at 
Konigsberg, iS abgesehen von einer franzdsischen” which we were unable 
to consult. 

6 Of . “Avis de TEditeur: toutes deux ont eu pour m&re la muse qui 
aime k peindre les hommes de la Nature; elles n’ont pas, il est vrai, le 
m§me pere ; encore se trouve-t-il beaucoup de ressemblance entre les deux 
amans de cette muse.” (p. v.) 
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est Iroquois.” Of the author of Le Genie he says mockingly, “ il a 
pleure et il a cru.” Les Martyrs is history “ romancee.” 

Most pertinent, however, are Cadet's frequent references to 
Oderahi. He refers three times as often to the latter as he does 
to Atala . One is given implicitly to believe that Oderahi > which 
he admits ec fort anterieur '' and “ dn meme genre '' as Atala , is 
by the same author. 7 

In the following passage from Cadet's parody of Chateaubriand's 
Itineraire, we find Maisonterne being received, during his journey 
to the Mont des Martyrs, by Nyctophile, who exclaims (p. 91) : 

Quoi, . . . j’ai Fhonneur de posseder dans mon ermitage le c61ebre 4erivain 
qui, en ouvrant toutes les sources du sentiment a su en inonder toutes 
les &mes, le chantre d’OderaM ! J 5 ai lu, monsieur, j*ai ddvore votre 
admirable livre; il sera le r£ve de ma vie entire; il est Toptique de mon 
bonbeur. 

If the details given above do not prove conclusively that the 
author of the two novels were one and the same person, they are, 
nevertheless, significant in revealing the literary repercussions of 
Atala as well as adding new data toward determining the author- 
ship of Oderahi . 

Maurice Chazin 

Johns Hopkins University 


LOST STAGE DIRECTIONS IN ORRERY'S PLAYS 

During the first decade of Charles II's reign the “ heroic plays " 
of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, were so fashionable and hence so 
widely esteemed that numerous persons made transcripts of the 
texts before the plays appeared in print. Consequently there are 
still extant considerably more manuscripts of Orrery's pieces than 
of any other Restoration playwright. Upon examination they are 
found to offer undeniable evidence that Orrery's lines were occasion- 
ally both improved and garbled by the time publication was accom- 
plished. In the case of Mustapha and Tryphon the existing manu- 
scripts make an even more interesting contribution. A hitherto 
perplexing passage of dialogue in each play is at last clearly 
illuminated by the manuscript texts, which supply stage directions 

7 Por citations from Odirahi, see pp. 23, 91, 107, 129-130. 
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mistakenly omitted from the printed versions. Indeed the manu- 
script directions afford not only a proper understanding of the 
necessary stage business, but they also constitute additional sig- 
nificant illustrations of the curious Restoration practices in scene- 
drawing. 

In Mustapha, the sixth scene of Act Y presents Solyman, the 
Turkish sultan, in his pavilion. At his command the execution of 
his son, Mustapha, for alleged treason, has been completed shortly 
before in the inner room of the royal tent. There the corpse still 
lies. Solyman is now awaiting the coming of his other son, Zanger, 
that he may inform the latter of the deed, and of its political con- 
sequences. On Zanger's entrance, father and son exchange a few 
words, and then Solyman says : 

Behold then the revenge which I did take 
On him who kept me many Months awake. 1 

In the printed editions no stage directions appear at this point; 
yet Zanger replies to his father's unstated revelation : 

My Brother dead? Yon have the world bereft 
Of mnch more Virtue then is in it left! 2 

After several more lines of eulogy the printed text contains the 
surprising direction, “ Zanger goes towards Mustapha." 8 While 
so doing he laments thus : 

Ah Loyal Prince! till death does close my Eyes, 

Accept these Tears, my Friendships Sacrifice! 3 

It is obvious from the foregoing excerpts of dialogue that somehow 
the corpse of Mustapha must have appeared on the scene and the 
sight of the corpse must have prompted the first outburst of the 
hitherto ignorant Zanger, — “My Brother dead?" Nevertheless the 
printed text offers not the slightest clue as to the manner of this 
stage business. 

An examination, however, of the three extant Mustapha manu- 
scripts makes clear at once the whole situation. After Solyman's 
speech, “ Behold, etc.," and before Zanger's exclamation, MS. EL 
11641 (Huntington Library) reads : “ The Scene opens and shews 
Mustapha sitting dead on a Couch att which Zanger starts back." 

1 P 1 (1668), p. 69. 

2 F t (1668), p. 69. 

z Ibid. i p. 60. 
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B. M. Add. Ms. 29280 contains this selfsame description: “The 
scene opens and shows Mnstapha sitting dead on a Conch: At 
w cl1 sight Zanger starts back” The identical direction is also given 
by Ms. Rawl. poet 27 (Bodleian Library) : “ The scene opens and 
shows Mnstapha sitting dead on a Conch : at which sight Zanger 
starts back.” 

The complete handling of this scene is thns finally revealed by 
the mannscripts. As Solyman addresses Zanger with “ Behold then 
the revenge,” etc., he steps backward from the apron into the 
“ Honse ” as if to draw aside the hangings before the inner room 
of the tent. Simnltaneonsly the back fiats of the pavilion scene are 
drawn apart to represent the removal of the tent cnrtains and to 
bring to view the inner room where Mustapha^s corpse reposes on a 
conch located deep npstage. At this sight Zanger cries ont “ My 
Brother dead ? Here then is a vivid example of the old Eliza- 
bethan “ discovery ” done in the Restoration manner, bnt, strangely 
enongh, left nndescribed in the pnblished text of Mnstapha. 

In Tryphon , the last scene of Act V presents the royal chamber 
in the palace of Tryphon, the nsnrper. Dnring the conrse of the 
scene “ Tryphon goes to an elevated Place like a Throne ”, sitnated 
apparently just in front of the scene flats qnite far npstage, “ seats 
himself in it, then draws a Ponyard”, and finally stabs himself 
when Selencns, Demetrins, and Nicanor break into the apartment 
to do him violence. Immediately afterwards, the faithfnl servant, 
Areas, also kills himself and falls at Tryphon’s feet. At this point 
Cleopatra, Stratonice, Hermione, and Irene enter to perceive the 
bloody end of the tyrant. The following dialogue and action are 
then given in the printed text. 4 

Seleucus: See where he now Pale as his Guilt does Lye. 

( They all goe towards the dead Body.) 

Cleopatra: This sight at once my Joy and Grief does raise. 

Stratonice : Tis an ignoble Triumph thus to gaze; 

Sir, let his Body be from hence convey’d; 

He by his Death for all his Crimes has paid. 

The pnblished version contains no evidence that Stratonice’s re- 
quest for the removal of Tryphon’s corpse was ever complied with. 
Selencns makes the next speech and takes up a line of thought 
which has no direct connection with the words of Stratonice. He 
says: 


4 Ft (1669), p. 54. 
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* Since by the justice done by Tryphon’s band, 

The throne of Syria does now empty stand . . . 

I judge Nicanor should the throne ascend. 

Yet, in the light of subsequent developments, the corpses of Try- 
phon and Areas obviously were not intended to remain on the 
scene until the end of the play. How were they removed from 
view? No attendants of the noble personages present are mentioned 
at any time, so that the silence of the printed edition cannot be 
taken to imply the carrying out of Stratonice's command by 
servants who were standing by. 

The two extant manuscripts of Tryphon, both in the Bodleian 
Library, supply the solution to the problem of the stage business in 
this situation. After Stratonice's lines MS. Malone 11 inserts the 
following direction : “ A Curtaine is drawn afore the dead bodyes." 
MS. Rawl. poet. 39 reads almost identically at the same point: 
" A Curtaine is drawne before Tryphon and Areas." It is plain, 
then, that the playwright planned for the corpses to vanish from 
the scene as soon as Stratonice had spoken her request. The sug- 
gested use of " a curtain " (presumably the stage curtain is not the 
one in mind since "the curtain falls" at the end of the play) is 
so unusual for the Restoration period that it almost certainly was 
not literally followed in the performance of Tryphon at the Duke's 
Theatre. By "a curtain" Orrery possibly visualised scene flats 
resembling chamber hangings when drawn shut. In any case, what 
quite surely occurred on the stage was the closing of a pair of 
shutters in front of the throne and the corpses. Thus Seleucus, 
Cleopatra, Stratonice, and the others, are left still conversing in 
the royal apartments, but the visible reminders of the bloodshed 
have been completely and swiftly removed in obedience to Strato- 
nice's command. The simple expedient of drawing together the 
flats took the place of the awkward and distracting actions by court 
attendants in the Elizabethan theatre. The smooth efficacy of the 
Restoration method may be admired despite its evident unnatural- 
ness. Once more in Tryphon , as in Mustapha , a most significant 
and necessary employment of the highly artificial mode of scene- 
drawing is passed over without mention in the printed version. 
Again one wonders what strange turn of chance caused these im- 
portant omissions from Orrery's published texts. 

University of Cincinnati WILLIAM S. CLARK 

3 
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WYCHERLEY, MONTAIGNE, TERTULLIAN, AND 
MR. SUMMERS 

In his edition of Wycherley 1 Mr. Montague Summers notes 

that in the dedication of The Plain Dealer cc To my Lady B ■/’ 2 

Wycherley quotes two lines in Latin: 

Nimirum propter continentiam, incontinentia 

Necessaria est incendium ignibus extinguitnr. (Works, in, 99) 

After consulting a Latin scholar, Mr. Summers appends the fol- 
lowing annotation: 

Professor Bensley has obliged me with the following note : " Tertullian, 
De Pudicitia, cap. I, after quoting I Cor. vii, 9, c melius est nubere quam 
uri/ continues, ‘Nimirum, propter continentiam incontinentia necessaria 
est, incendium ignibus extinguetur.’ In Migne’s text, 1844, tom. 11, col. 
983, we have extinguetur. Wycherley gives the present tense and seems 
to treat the quotation as verse. Did he, when ending one line with 
incontinentia and the other with extinguitnr , allow himself to look on 
it as a sort of rough iambic metre? Some of the Latin University dramas 
. . . are very haphazard in their metrical licenses.” (n, 296-7.) 

This is ingenious, but unnecessary, and Professor Bensley’s 
concluding guess 3 is better than his first one. Mr. Summers notes 
that the line of Erench quoted in the dedication (“Eles [Ils] 
envoyent leur conscience au Bordel, & teinnent leur contenanee 
en regie.” ii, 98) is from Montaigne’s Essais, Livre m, chapitre 
5 4 — that famous, or infamous, chapter strangely entitled “ Sur des 
vers de Virgile,” but really on the sexual question. Had Mr. 
Summers continued to turn over the pages of this essay, he would 
have found the passage from Tertullian (on p. 92 of the edition 
cited), and would have seen that Wycherley follows Montaigne in 
reading extinguitur for extinguetur. Nor is this all. 

When Wycherley in his Dedication further remarks (Works, II, 
100) of women that “ as the Scythian women of old, must baffle 

x The Complete Works of William Wycherley. London: The Nonesuch 
Press, 1924. 

2 Mrs. Bennet, known as “Mother” Bennet and “Lady” Bennet, the 
most celebrated procuress of the day in London. 

® <c Does not the treatment of the passage from Tertullian as verse (if 
Wycherley, not his printer, was responsible) suggest that it may have 
been taken from some place where it was already a quotation ? ” 

4 nr, 76-77, in the Essais de Michel de Montaigne edited by Strowski et 
Gebelin, Bordeaux, 1919. 
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a man, and put out his Eyes, ere they will lye with him,” he is but 
following an assertion of Montaigne, based on Herodotus: “Les 
femmes Scythes erevoint les yeux a tous leurs esclaves et prisoniers 
de guerre pour s’en servir plus librement et eouyertement ” (p. 102, 
ed* ctt*') . 

These borrowings suggest what soon appears to the careful reader 
of the essay and the dedication; namely, that Montaigne in this 
piece has had a profound effect upon Wycherley’s imagination. 
The cynicism, the frankness, and the disillusioned view of the 
sexual relationship, and especially of the sexual nature of women, 
which are the substance of the dedication, are but echoes of 
Montaigne’s scabrous discussion. It is likewise possible that the 
discussion of the sexual problem in The Plain Dealer itself owes 
more to Montaigne than has been guessed; and the parallelism 
further suggests that an exploration of the relation of Restoration 
comedy to libertin thought in France might prove fruitful of new 
relationships. Hitherto, scholars have been mainly content to point 
out Wycherley’s indebtedness to Moliere. 

Mr. Summers’ note, though mistaken, is not unprofitable. No 
editor of Montaigne has hitherto been able to discover the source 
of the two lines of Latin which Montaigne quotes and Wycherley 
borrows. They are found, as indicated, in Tertullian. 

University of Michigan HOWARD MtiMPOKD J OISTES 


EUDIBBAS AND SWIFT 

In his admirable work, Swift, les Annees de Jeunesse et le 
“ Conte du Tonneau ” M. Emile Pons neglects one very obvious 
proof that Swift had 'carefully read Eudibras . 

M. Emile Pons is certain that there was some influence of 
Butler upon Swift, although he seems to admit that it cannot be 
definitely proved. 1 Yet he might have called attention to a com- 

1 “ Lorsqu’il [Churton Collins] rapporte, comme les autres, qui tous le 
tiennent de la seule Mrs. Pilkington, que Hudibras 4tait la lecture favorite 
de Swift. (Car la seule allusion k Hudibras que Pon trouve dans la corres* 
pondance de Swift 6mane non de Swift, mais d J un de ses correspondants. 
Cf. Arcbb. King to Swift, April 19, 1711).” Pons, Emile, Swift, p. 8, note 3. 
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*ment by Mr. W. E. Browning on these lines in Swift’s Baucis and 
Philemon : 

The ballads, pasted on the wall, 

Of Joan of France, and English Mall. 2 


Mr. Browning has this note : “ Mary Ambree, on whose exploits in 
Elanders the popular ballad was written. The line in the text is 
from c Hndibras, 5 Part. 1, c. 2, 367, where she is compared with 
Trulla : 


' A bold virago, stout and tall, 

As Joan of France, on English Mall.’ ” 

University of Tennessee 


C. M. Webstek 


WAS JOHN DRYDEN COLLECTOR OE CUSTOMS? 

In most of the biographies of Dryden, since Malone’s, is noted the 
“fact” that the poet was appointed Collector of the Customs at 
the Port of London in 1683. Whether that is really a fact, I have 
reason to question. 

The belief in such appointment rests, apparently, upon two docu- 
ments. The first records the appointment, on December 17, 1683, 
of John Dryden to the post of collector. 1 The second is a letter 
written by the poet, in which he complains of his desperate financial 
circumstances and suggests to the addressee that “either in the 
Customs, or the Appeals of the Excise, or some other way, means 
[for alleviating his distress] cannot be wanting, if you please to 
have the will.” 2 This letter, unfortunately, contains neither date 
nor address. Malone hoped “ that one part of his request was im- 
mediately attended to, though -another was certainly neglected ; for 
he never obtained either of the offices he solicited, or any other 
equivalent ” 3 Furthermore, he says that the letter “ appears to 
have been written in 1684 ”, and he believes that it was addressed 
to Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. Yet when he prints the 
letter, he dates it “August 1683,” without explanation. 4 There is, 
so far as I can discover, no definite evidence for either conjecture. 

2 Poems of Jonathan, Swift , I, 70. 

1 Christie, W. D., Poetical Works of John Dryden , London, 1902, p. lv 
and note. 

2 Malone, Edmund, The Prose Works of John Dryden, London, 1800, Vol. 

i, pt. I, p, 179. a Ilid„ p. 180. * JMd., pt. n, p. 19*. 
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Indeed, Dryden’s supplication, and Malone’s ingenuity, have fitted 
in too easily with the wishes of subsequent biographers. 

It m,ay well be that the appointment, in December 1683, of one 
John Dry den as collector gave rise to the obvious conjecture that 
such appointment was necessarily the result of the poet’s letter. 
Therefore, logically enough, the letter must have been written in 
the late summer of 1683. It is possible, however, to find a different 
outcome to this letter. Before he closes, Dryden writes : “ In the 
meantime be pleased to give me a gracious and speedy answer to 
my present request of half a year’s pension for my necessities.” 5 
Now, if the poet’s begging letter had any effect at all, it is, I think 
somewhat more reasonable to suppose that the addressee acceded 
to his request for the pension money, already overdue, than to 
suppose that he made the appointment of uncertain remuneration. 
By a close study of Dryden’s pension payments I have recently 
found that the only grant of a half-year’s' salary (since 1678) dur- 
ing this period was made on December 15, 1684. 6 Therefore, I 
should agree with Malone’s first conjecture, and upon the evidence 
of the pension payment, date the letter toward the end of 1684. By 
so dating it, we of course destroy the value of it as evidence with 
reference to the appointment. 

In addition to the document recording the appointment of the 
Collector John Dryden, there are others concerning the same post, 
which, I believe, have hitherto not been noticed. The first item 
is dated November 12, 1683, and reads: “ Henry Guy to Mr. 
Halsey. You have named Jno. Dryden to be inserted in the fiant 
for the office of Collector of the duties on Cloth, London Port. 
Bring to the Treasury Lords some authentic certificates from proper 
persons of the ability and fitness of the said Mr. Dryden for that 
office.” 7 The report on “ the said Mr. Dryden ” was favorable, for 
on December 3 is recorded a “ treasury fiat for royal letters patent 
to constitute John Dryden, of the Parish of St. Bridget, London, 
Collector of Customs and Subsidies [outwards] London Port loco 
Philip Warwick, deceased: to hold during pleasure and to be 
exercised by himself or deputy : with the annual fee of 5£ and all 

B Malone, loc. cit. 

6 Cal . Treas. Books, vi, 1450. The payment of May 6, which Christie 
(p. lv) regards as for a half-year, is in reality only for a quarter. 

7 Cal. Treas . Books , vn, pt. n, 949. 
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other fees and profits thereof.” 8 Nearly a year later occurs another 
item: "Warrant to Sir Nicho. Crisp, Bart. Collector outwards 
London Port, to swear Nicholas Hardy in as deputy to John Dry- 
den, gent, who by the Great Seal of 1683, December 17, is appointed 
Collector of duty on cloth.” 9 After the accession of James, this 
John Dryden petitioned, on November 16, 1685, for a renewal of 
his patent, " now void by the late King's death.” 10 The petition was 
confirmed by fiat on January 19, 16 8 5-6. 11 Two other items, small 
money warrants, close the account of J ohn Dryden, Collector. 

From the six items concerning the collector, several facts emerge. 
In all these items, except one, he is called " John Dryden, gent.”. 
In the exception he is " John Dryden of the Parish of St. Bridget.” 
The poet, on the other hand, in the scores of reference to him in the 
Treasury Books, is called "John Dryden, esquire”, "M. A”, or 
" Poet Laureate ” ; he is never called " gent.”. 

There is, moreover, a suggestion in the first item that the man 
named Mr. Halsey was entirely unknown to the Treasury Lords. 
The instructions — to ascertain the ability and fitness of the ap- 
plicant — are such as Henry Guy, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
would have found unnecessary to give, I believe, had the applicant 
been the poet. Indeed, his connections were so distinguished that 
it seems somewhat odd that his nomination for this place did not 
come through an influential man of the court, rather than through 
Mr. Halsey. 12 

One more fact remains to be examined. The collector is described 
as of the Parish of St. Bridget. May this not, in all probability, 
be a means of identification, to distinguish him from the poet of 
the same name ? The poet, so far as I can learn, was never of that 
parish. At his marriage in 1663 he lived in St. Clements Danes. 13 
In December 1679, when he was waylaid and beaten by ruffians in 
Rose Alley, his home was in Gerard Street, in the Parish of St. 
Anne's, Soho. 14 Apparently he lived here for some years, for in a 
letter to Mrs. Steward in 1698 he indicates the position of the 
house. Geographically, there is no possibility of confusing the 

8 Ilid., 972. 

• Ibid ., 1275. 11 Ibid., vm, pt. xi, 534. 

10 Ibid., vm, pt. x, 428. 12 1 have not discovered who this man was. 

18 The Works of John Dryden, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, I, 74 and note. 

14 Malone, op. tit., p. 493. Rose Alley was the most direct route from 

Covent Garden to Gerard Street. 
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parishes: St. Anne’s was between Soho Square and Leicester 
Square, perhaps a mile north and west of St. Bridget’s, which was 
off Eleet Street, not far from St. Paul’s. 

In view of the patently flimsy “ evidence ” upon which Dryden 
has been appointed, by critics, to the Collectorship of Customs, and 
in view of these additional facts concerning the post, shonld we not 
question, until further positive evidence appears, whether the 
poet’s financial difficulties were ever ameliorated by an appoint- 
ment to the sinecure of the Collectorship ? 

Charles E. Ward 

Duke University 


THE NED,: 1 ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Chiefly through the courtesy of Miss Edythe N. Backus, reader 
at the Huntington Library in San Marino, California, and Miss 
Mary Isabel Pry of the same institution, I am able to present an 
interesting list of words, some of which are not in the New English 
Dictionary, together with a few queries as to words that are in it. 
Only a few of the sixty-odd terms are of my own finding, in con- 
nexion with a study of obsolete words ; and accordingly, to give due 
credit, I append our initials — (B), (D), and (P). It will be seen 
that Miss Backus is the chief contributor; her study of Music and 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century has led her into the reading 
of hundreds of delightful old plays and entertainments. The words 
have been sent to Oxford, but are listed here as, in part, a timely 
convenience. 

abrodietical 1693 George Powell A Very Good Wife Act 4, Sc. 2. Mrs , 
Sneak. Good lack a day, what pity ’tis such an abrodietical Person 
should want wherewith to accrew. 

The NED. gives this as a dictionary word — “prob. never 
used.” The above passage is much “ in character.” (B) 

adagy a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Fuller: Worthies (pub. 
1811; see Nd Q Tth S., vi., 501-2) [Coleridge prefers Fuller’s version 
of a line from Raleigh’s poetry] as more quippish and adagy. 

This word is in the NED., but the dates foT it are all early — 
1549 to a 1670, with Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and others 
cited. (D) 

approperate 1689 R[obert] W[ild] The Benefice Act 4 [p. 40; a letter 
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is being read] As I was Equitating in these Rural Dimensions ... I 
did approperate to your resplendent Habitation. 

This word is, in the Oxford Dictionary, a dictionary word 
only — Coekeram, Johnson cited. (B) 

articke 1668 Howard Usurper [Recto A 3 ] Ho less Articke seems to 
many, the wrestling in of Dances. 

Misprint for Antic ? (B) 

busiless 1662 Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle The Publique 
Wooing I. xvii [p 386, line 2 of first folio edn.] [Prudence, a char- 
acter, speaks] . . . for Nature hath made women and children to have 
restless spirits, unquiet minds, busiless active, and such voluble tongues. 

The NED . has busyless as a conjectural reading for a line in 
Shakespeare. (B) 

bundlement 1776 Henry Brooke Fool of Quality . “ Dedication 33 [Pub- 
lic asks the author where he got together] such an old fashioned bundle- 
ment of scientific balderdash? (D) 

cadeedlo Nov. 16, 1667 Thomas Jordan Money is an asse [p. 5, lines 25, 
27, 29] Feminia . Are you Cadeedlo. Cerdit. I dare not take that 
Oath, unless J knew the meaning. Fern. Oh me do you not know the 
meaning of Cadeedlo. Cred. No. iT assure you. Fem. IT tell you then, 
in that one word, Cadeedlo, is concluded, all the Oaths man can invent. 

A made-up word? (B) 

carillon 1781 Horace Walpole Common-place Booh (1927) 71 When 
the late Duke of York was in Holland he had a mind to hear the Caril- 
lons in the great Church. 

Eor this use the NED. has as the earliest date 1836. In view 
of the date for Carillonneur (1772), I think the above interest- 
ing. (D) 

chartophylatium o 1704 John Evelyn Memoirs for my Grand-Son (1926) 
52 Next the library, should be carefully inspected the Chartophylatium 
of your pamphlets and unbound Books and loose papers, wich [aic] 
would require an accurate Visitation and to be put in proper 
Method. (D) 

cow heroes 1690 The Royal Voyage Act 1, Sc. 2 Are these the Cham- 
pions, these the Stil-Cow Heroes . . . 

Obviously a term of abuse of Irish. (B) 

customable 1614 Thomas Ravenscroft A Brief e Discourse of . . . Char- 
acfring the Degrees ... [p. 11, recto C 2 , line 3] 0 most Vnpropor- 

tionate Customable Comporitors , whose Art serves them not so much as 
to distinguish Prolation from Proportions ! 
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degenerous 1691 The Bragadocio Act 3, Sc. 2 Bravado. Alas Madam, 
’tis too degenerous a Trophy, only your Commands will gloss it. 

Apparently not in the NEB. in sense of “ ungenerous.” (B) 

delicass 1678 Edward Howard The Man of Newmarket Act 3 [pp. 
29-30] The Song [sung by a fop] By the Lilies of thy Cheeks, and 
the Boses of mine. . . . My fineness Fll yield to delight thee. And 
should thou clip more refine Then French or English when they twine 
My Delicass thou’t prove sublime. (B) 
derectitude 1682 N. Tate The Ingratitude Act 4 [p. 41, line 20 ff.] 
Servant. . . . Which Friends Sir, as it were, durst not (look you Sir) 
shew themselves (as we say) his Friends whilst he was in Derectitude. 
2 Serv. Derectitude, what’s that? Serv. Why? that is . . . Derecti- 
tude but when they shall see his Credit up again, and the Man in 
Blood [dc.] (B) 

earwigmaker a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia to Beaumont and 
Fletcher: " The Prophetess ” (W. F. Taylor’s Critical Annotations , 1889, 
p. 16) ... no Interest [in the play] (for a vulgar curiosity about — not 
what is to happen next — but about what a Witch will do next, whether 
Thunder or a Brimstone She Devil, Earwigmaker cannot be called 
Interest) — [dc. do.] 

Taylor thinks this “ a purely Coleridgian word ", and cites 
Halliwell and Nares. (D) 

geognostico-geological a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Henrieh 
Stefiins Anthropologie (1822) [C. most perplexed over S’s. "geognosti- 
co-geological ” essays.] 

See T. M. Raysor in MEN. xliii. 182 ff., and H. Zimmern in 
Blackwoods 131:107. (D) 

glaggard 1690 The Royal Voyage 6 ... yet grown by their late Free- 
dom Glaggard and Wild, Unruly, Careless, Vain ... (B) 

glebe 1678 Edward Howard The Man of Newmarket Act 4 Luce. 
What a fertile Glebe of love have some illegal beliefs! 

If this means “ crop,” it is very rare, according to the NED. 
(s.v.lb.) (B) 

heroickesses 1662 Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle Bell m 
Campo Part 1, Sc. 9 [pp. 587-8 of first fol. edn.] Lady Victoria [at 
the head of a body of women, bound for war] Noble Heroickesses, I am 
glad to hear you speak as with one voice and tongue ... (B) 

holp 1663 Thomas Killigrew The Pilgrim Act 4, Sc. 7 [p. 202] Ferdi- 
nando. ’Tis visible enough in»-thy impudence; . . . this is a secret of 
the camps, Sir, that holp to bring one of them ... (B) 

hunckish 1608 Thomas Walkington Salomons Sweete Harpe 47 [Abi- 
gail] then told [Nabal her husband] ... of his fault [drunkenness] 
and hunckish demeanour. (F) 
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imminish 1682 N. Tate The Ingratitude Act 5, Sc. at Rome Valeria. 
And I swear, Madam, ’tis the greatest comfort in nature to have ’em 
take after their Ancestors ; for when they degenerate, they do as it were 
recede, decline, imminish . . . 

The dates for this obs. word in the NED. are 14. ., 1562, and 
1565-73. (B) 

interwaves See Lifferous below. 

kniped 1662 Margaret Cavendish. The Unnatural Traveler iv. 25 And 
you, Pantler, must have . . . the Napkins finely knip’d and perfum’d, 
and that the Limons, Orenges, Bread, Salt [do.] ... be set and placed 
after the newest Mode. (B) 

lifferous 1662 Margaret Cavendish The Comical Hash Sc. 13 [p. 568 
of 1st foL edn., line 5] Lady Examination. Come let us go abroad, 
for I love to refresh my self in the Serene Ayr, taking the pleasure of 
every Season, as when the returning Sun spins Golden Beams, which 
interwaves into the thinner Ayr, as Golden Threads with softer Silk, 
making it like a Mantle, Rich and warm [dc., do.'] ... so in the 
Summer when lifferous winds do fan the sultry heat. ... (B) 

luxations 1608 T. Walkington Salomons Sweete Harpe 69 [interlocutor 
speaking of how Lucifer has come to possess men’s hearts and tongues, 
&c,:] witness some of our audacious theatres , now made as Spanish 
strappados for luxations, like Pityocamptes his bending pine-trees to 
racke the best good names, persona of state, and Vniuersities withall 
Ido.] (F) 

maculated 1676 Thomas Jordan London/ s Triumph [p. 6, line 2] 
lArithmetio, a character in a pageant] Enrobed with Cloth of Gold; 
a white Sarsnet Vail, maculated with divers Figures. . . . 

The NED. apparently has this word only in the sense of 
“ blemish ” or “ unpleasantly spotted ” — pins one scientific use. 

martingale 1620 T. Walkington Eabboni 52. 

Eor martingale as a transitive verb in this sense, the NED. 
has as the earliest example a quotation dated 1882. (P) 

matroness 1662 Margaret Cavendish The Female Academy Sc. 8 [stage 
direction] Enter the Academy of Ladies, and the Grave Matronesse. 

. . . [italics omitted] (B) 

ningle 1668 Thomas Jordan Money is an asse [p. 2, line 1 ff.] Money. 
Ningle Credit, dost thou know this fellow. Credit. Why do you injure 
me so. Ningle Money. (B) 

officers 1668 Howard Usurper [p. 18] Cleom officers to go off. 

Curious mistake for “ offers 99 ? (B) 

opiniastrement 1664 Bepys Diary June 4 (Braybrook: Memoirs &c, 1825 
2 vol.; vol. 1, p. 297) For the latter, he [Mr. Coventry to Pepys] 
brought as an instance General Balke, who, in defending of Taunton 
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and Lime for the Parliament, did through his sober sort of valour 
defend it the most opiniastrement that ever any man did any thing. 

. * • (D) 

oyl 1681 Romes Follies “Ded.” [The author refuses to magnify his 
patron:] as it is against my Temper to dip my pen in such fashionable 
oyl. (B) 

paramouncy a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Wieland: Oomisohe 
Erzdhlungen (edn. 1785? see L. L. Mackall in MLR. xix. 344-6. No 
pp. given) Yet I will hazard one observation — . . that Wieland’s 
remark on the paramouncy and predominance of beauty in the mind of 
women in their preference of lovers, is really a calumny. (D) 
phillising 1691 The Braggadocio Act 1, Sc. 1 Flush. You shall have 
... a young breeding pair penning Madrigals on his Bed-maker, or 
Phillising the Skull’s Daughter. (B) 
plumbeous 1696 J. Hayn[e]s A Fatal Mistake Act 3, Sc. 1 ... Dull 
plumbeous Brain. ( B ) 

propense 1679 Jordan London in Luster [p. 11, line 37 ff.] His Lord- 
ship being in a propense posture of Expectation . . . 

The NED . references suggest for Propense a mental rather 
than a physical attitude or idea. (B) 

printure 1814 Barrett The Heroine (1908) 124 Nor think the printure 
of my lip . . . (D) 

quippish See Adagy above. 

roage 1696 Geo. Powell The Cornish Comedy Act 3, Sc. 2 8 . Bailiff. 
Along with him, roage him along, he shall to prison immediately. 

This word is in the NED., but this sense ? (B) 

shash (sash) 1676 Jordan London Triumphant [p 9, line 1] [Tamber- 
lain’s habit described:] a purple silk Shash about his waste. (B) 
sedementary 1696 Geo. Powell The Cornish Comedy Act 4, Sc. 1 
Froth [to Swash'] Would you have it like the sedementary Ale, thick, 
heavy, fulsom, phlegmatick, nasty stuff . . . ? (B) 

shabbed 1668 Howard The Usurper [p. 32] The People! Hang the 
shabbed multitude. 

This may mean u shabby/* and so earlier than the citation in 
the NED. But Miss Backus, in view of the contest, believes it 
a derogatory epithet : “ scabby/* “ scabbed/* 
skull See Phillising above. 

squelch 1668 Thomas Jordan Money is an asse [p. 29, line 5] Clutch. 
Thou saiest true ile call, ile call, they will be gone ere can moderately 
go down staires. Callumney. Call, fy leap Sir — ’tis but a squelch I 
have a kinsman an excellent bone setter. (B) 
streiten 1678 Thomas Shipman Henry III of France [p. 40, line 1] 
Here at St. Clou weT streiten so the Town ’Twill either famisht be, or 
yielded soon [poetry] (Act 4, Sc. 1. In Sc. 2:) King. Now, 
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Larehant , now my thoughts have room to move : Streiten’d with 
bus’ness, now I turn to Love. (B) 

surfled 1676 Jordan London’s Triumph [p. 5, line 18; description of 
first pageant] 2. Logick. In a Purple Robe semened with Stars of 
Gold; . . . red Buskins laced and surfled with Gold Ribbon. (B) 
snoons 1691 [John Smyth] Win her and take her [p. 11, line 26] Act 
1, Sc. 3 Waspish. What again Snoons grant me patience, Devil 
Incarnate, what do you mean [<c§c.] 

As Miss Backus remarked to me one day, some of these old 
Eestoration plays fairly swarm with light oaths fancifully 
created. Probably quite a number are not in the NED. (B) 

totterdas ? 1660 Life of Mother Shipton [p. 33, line 1] She was a 
Totterdas slut of fifteen. (B) 

trans-scriptural a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Henry Brooke: 
Fool of Quality (1775) IV. 272. This is not only trans-scriptural, but 
anti-scriptural, I fear . . . 

tredoudle, -ing 1671 Edward Howard Womens Conquest First Prologue 
[recto, C3 11. 29 and 31] Changling. Shall it be with my face, feet, 
and hands, tredoudling thus? Omnes. ’Tis very correct and well. 
Chang. Fie warrant you, lie tredoudle it so, that it shall take to 
purpose. (B) 

twank 1691 [John Smyth] Win her [p. 2, line 28] My kittle lie 
twank in the chorus. (B) 

tynsy’dL 1691 [Smyth] Win her [p. 37, line 23] Act 4, Sc. 1. Florell. 
You grace me with your favours, and dazzle me with all this bravery; — 
You’re extreamly proper, really Sir; — Tynsy’d Ass [This last accord- 
ing to a stage direction is an “ aside.”] (B) 
udsneaks 1691 [Smyth] Win her Act 4, Sc. 1. Bullhead. Farewell to 
you Udsneaks, if you go to that. (B) 
wardropian 1662 Margaret Cavendish The Unnatural Tragedy IV. 25 
[line 2] Steward . My Master and our new Lady are coming home; 
wherefore you must get the House very clean and fine: you Ward- 
ropian, you must lay the best Carpets on the Table, and set out the 
best Chairs & Stools [<£c.] (B) 

weziU 1664 Killigrew Cicilia and Clorindes . Pt. 2, Act V, Sc. 2 [p. 302 
Wks] Souldier. Hold your preting, or I shall cut your wezill. (B) 
whimmerings 1696 Geo. Powell’s version of Beaumont’s Bonduca Act 3 
Sc. 2 [p. 21, line 45] Your Whimmerings, and your Lame Peti- 
tions ... (B) 

Edwin Beeck Dike 

The Hunt mg ton Library , 

San Marino , California 
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THE ENGLISH VOGUE OF PEOLOGUES AND EPILOGUES 

An examination of miscellanies, folio half-sheets, newspapers, 
and more than 1300 plays that iwere published before Pope wrote his 
famous Prologue for Cato offers several facts concerning the vogue 
of Prologues and Epilogues and leads one to speculate regarding 
the stage-oration that became une chose nkcessaire after 1660. 
Before the middle of the sixteenth century one play out of five 
made use of an introduction or a conclusion or both, which may be 
termed prologue and epilogue. From 1558 to 1642 the popularity 
of stage-orations increased, and about forty-eight per cent of the 
plays of this period had prologues and epilogues. Of these some — 
according to my count, sixteen per cent — had only prologues; 
eleven per cent only epilogues. This evidence drawn from statistics 
may be cited along with the testimony of the plays themselves. 
Benvolio, for example, scoffs at prologues: 

The date is out of such prolixity: 

We’ll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a scarf . . . 

Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance; 

But let them measure us by what they will; 1 

and Prologus Laureatus spoke of the vogue of epilogues when 
prologues were not used: 

I am a Prologue, should I not tell y[o]u soe 
You would scarce knowe me; tis soe longe agoe 
Since Prologues were in use; men put behinde 
now, that they were wont to put before. 

Thepilogue is in fashion; prologues no more. 2 

After 1660 it is well known that both the prologue and the 
epilogue enjoyed an extraordinary vogue. The theatres had been 
open but two years when the poets prophesied a dearth of fancy 
because the demands for stage-orations were so persistent. 3 For 
more than half a century nine out of ten plays had both prologue 
and epilogue, and it was not uncommon to provide a drama with 

1 Romeo and Juliet , I, iv, 3-9. 

2 The Bwthe of Hercules (1610), The Malone Society, 1911, Prologue. 
The date of composition is before 160,0. 

s Eobert Howard, The Surprisal (1665), Prologue. The play was pre- 
sented in November, 1662. 
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more than one of these stage-orations. 4 The most popular writers 
turned their hands to prologue-writing ; and prologues and epi- 
logues throve, feeding on satire, wit, and raillery, while lines de- 
nouncing the custom that gave them their vogue testified to their 
popularity. 5 Eeluctance to provide a prologue or an epilogue thus 
furnished a theme for several stage-orations ; 6 and by this trick of 
protest the poets conformed to the demand of custom without re- 
peating the stale matter of an argument or a plaudite . Eight or 
wrong, prologues had to be written ; 7 epilogues were inevitable. 8 

Eeasons for this increase in the popularity of prologues and 
epilogues suggest themselves : the vogue of discourses in miniature, 
the rise of journalism, the demand for novelty and wit, the critical 
and often disrespectful attitude of the audience, the influence of 
classical drama, and certain changes in the playhouse itself. It 
is possible that the last was the chief reason. The Elizabethan 
theatre, with its stage surrounded on three sides by the audience, 
did not keep its imaginary world free of contact with reality. 
There, no principle of verisimilitude forbade an exchange of con- 
fidences between the player and his audience. The soliloquy con- 
sulted the pit, and the pit mounted the stage. But as this stage 
gradually withdrew from its audience, and the ideal world developed 
behind the frame, the intimacy between actor and spectator lessened. 
The soliloquy and the aside grew infrequent. The link remaining — 
a link between the real and the imaginary — was the prologue or 
epilogue, in which the actor standing on the apron before the frame, 

4 Before the Kestoration plays were sometimes published with more 
than one prologue and epilogue; after 1660 the custom was well estab- 
lished. 

5 See especially the Prologues to Wilson’s The Cheats (1664), Wycherley’s 
Love in a Wood (1672), Powell’s A Very Good Wife (1693), Mrs. Pix’s 
Queen Catharme (1698), Crauford’s Love at first Sight (1704), and the 
Epilogues to Waller’s Pompey the Great (1664), Cibber’s She Wou’d and 
She would Not (1703), Crauford’s Love at first Sight (1704), Baker’s 
Hampstead Heath (1706), and Mrs. Trotter’s The Revolution of Sweden 
(1706). 

*See, for example, the following: Killigrew’s The Siege of TJrbin (1666), 
Epilogue; Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (1671), Epilogue; Orrery’s 
Typhon (1672), Prologue; Crowne’s Henry the Sixth (1681), Prologue; 
and Crauford’s Love at first Sight (1704), Epilogue. 

7 Mrs. Mary Pix, Queen Catharine (1698), Prologue. 

8 John Banks, Cyrus the Great (1696), Epilogue. 
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outside the ideal regions of the play, spoke directly to his audience, 
drawing them into his world within the frame by means of a 
prologue, or driving them out of the unreal into the real by means 
of an epilogue. If a chief fact in the history of drama is this 
gradual separation of spectator and player, bringing finally the 
establishment of an ideal world of the stage never cognizant of 
the presence of an audience, then a little speculation indicates 
the relation of the vogue of prologues and epilogues to the changing 
theatre. The Elizabethan dramatist had, not only prologues and 
epilogues, but soliloquies and asides to make sure that the audience 
followed the action. Prologues and epilogues were therefore not 
always necessary to the play. After the Restoration the theatre 
approached verisimilitude, drawing plays away from the audience. 
But the spectators were not willing to be shut out and left to sit 
as silent watchers. Descendants of the Elizabethan audience, they 
demanded recognition. The most convenient organs for comply- 
ing with their wishes were the prologues and epilogues, links 
between the real and the unreal. Eventually, of course, the spec- 
tators came to desire that the illusion of the ideal be unbroken. 
There were complaints in the early years of the eighteenth century 
against merry epilogues that destroyed the pleasing deceptions of 
the stage-world. And when the audience at last preferred to sit 
as lookers-on, inducting themselves into the ideal and taking away 
with them the illusion of the ideal, then prologues and epilogues 
had no excuse for being, so far as dramatic technique is concerned. 
Their vogue and their decline are, therefore, another demonstration 
of the change that crept into the theatre when the players gradually 
withdrew into their world and left their audiences to the role of 
non-participant spectators. 

Autrey Nell Wiley 

The Texas State College for Women 


CHAUCER'S SERMON AND RETRACTATIONS 

After expressing skepticism as to whether Chaucer had intended 
his sermon and the Retractations as a part of the Canterbury Tales , 
Mr. Manly suggests that f they may have been found in Chaucer's 
chest after his death, and, on the inadequate ground that they 
were in prose, have been falsely supposed to have been intended 
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for use as the Parson’s tale ’. x A thoughtful reading of the Re- 
tractations tends to confirm this view. 

The casual mention of the Canterbury Tales in the middle of a 
long list of the poet’s works certainly offers no proof that the list 
was written to be appended to the Tales . On the contrary, it 
suggests that the Tales were not uppermost in Chaucer’s mind 
when he wrote it. To make this perfectly clear, I quote the well 
known list, which forms the body of the Retractations : 

Wherfore I biseke yow mekely for the mercy of god, that ye preye for me, 
that Crist have mercy on me and foryeve me my giltes: — and namely of 
my translacions and endytinges of worldly vanitees, the whiche I revoke 
in my retraceionns : as is the book of Troilus; The book also of Fame; The 
book of the nynetene Ladies; The book of the Duchesse; The book of seint 
Valentynes day of the Parlement of Briddes; The tales of Caunterbnry, 
thilke that sounen in-to sinne; The book of the Leoun; and many another 
book, if they were in my remembrance; and many a song and many a 
lecherous lay; that Crist for his grete mercy foryeve me the sinne. But 
of the translacion of Boece de Consolacione, and othere bokes of Legendes 
of seintes, and omelies, and moralitee, and devocioun, that thanke I oure 
lord Iesu Crist and his blisfnl moder, and alle the seintes of hevene; 
bisekinge hem that they from hennes-forth, un-to my lyves ende, sende 
me grace to biwayle my giltes, and to studie to the salvacioun of my 
sonle . . . ’ 3 

No more attention is here paid to the Tales , mentioned en 
passant, than to Troilus, or to * The book of the Leoun ’, or to the 
Boethius. Had the Retractations been preserved in MS. by them- 
selves, it is doubtful whether any student would ever have suggested 
that Chaucer had intended them as a part of the Canterbury Tales . 
The evidence is negative, to be sure, but such as it is it seems to 
indicate that they were not written to be attached to that long work. 

That Chaucer intended to append them to something, however, 
is clear from the opening words of the Retractations : 

Now preye I to bem alle that berkne this litel tretis or rede, tbat if ther be 
any thing in it that lyketh hem, that ther-of they thanken onre lord Iesu 
Crist, of whom proeedeth al wit and al goodnesse. And if ther be any 
thing that displese hem, I preye hem also that they arrette it to the defaute 
of myn unconninge, and nat to my wil, that wolde ful fayn have seyd 
bettre if I hadde had conninge. For oure boke seith, ‘ al that is writen is 
writen for oure doctrine and that is myn entente. 3 

This pious petition, with its emphasis on good doctrine and its 

1 Canterbury tales by Geoffrey Chaucer, TST. Y., 1928, p. 656. 

*1. 1084-90. >1.1081-83. 
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allusion to Romans xv. 4, clearly allies itself, in spirit, with the 
sermon. That Chaucer surely intended it to accompany that dis- 
course on penitence is indicated by the phrase in the first sentence, 
‘this litel tretis’. 


Reference to the Chaucer concordance reveals that of the twenty- 
one times Chaucer uses the word ‘ treatise ’ or ‘ treatises ’, five times 
carry the meaning ‘ treaty ’, ‘ negociation ’, and sixteen bear the 
modern connotation defined in the N.E.D. as ‘A book or writing 
which treats of some particular subject; commonly . . . one con- 
taining a formal or methodical discussion or exposition of the 
principles of the subject ’. Eleven times Chaucer applies the word 
to his Treatise on the Astrolabe; he speaks of the Melibeus as ‘this 
litel tretis here ’ 4 and refers to its source as ‘ this tretis lyte 9 5 ; 
and in Troilus he speaks of c a tretis and a lettre, that Ector hadde 
him sent ’, 6 where the word obviously signifies a political communi- 
cation, expository in nature. Finally, in the sermon itself he 
ejaculates, ‘I hope to god they [the ten commandments] been 
touched in this tretice , everich of hem alle ’. 7 In each case Chaucer 
applies the word to a formal exposition of a subject, in prose; never 
to a romance, or a fabliau, or a tale, or to anything in verse. In 
the light of this usage, the phrase in the Retractations refers 
certainly to the sermon, not to the Canterbury Tales . 

Our conclusion from this evidence seems clear. Since the Re- 
tractations were written to accompany the sermon (which they 
follow in all the MSS. in which they occur), yet have no connection 
with the Canterbury Tales , the sermon itself must have been com- 
posed by Chaucer as an independent work. Indeed; its failure to 
harmonize with the Tales in length and in manner has often been 
pointed out. 8 As an explanation of the occurrence, in the MSS., 
of the sermon and the Retractations as the Parson’s tale, that of 
Professor Manly appears most reasonable. 


Yale University 


James A. Work 


*B. 2147. 

5 B. 2153. 

• Troilus and CHseyde, n, 1697-8. 

7 1. 957. 

8 The most cogent argument in favor of its inclusion among the Tales is 
its fulfillment of the Parson's avowed purpose, 

To shewe yow the wey, in this viage, 


4 
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CHAUCER’S TURKISH BOWS 

In two passages Chancer speaks of the Turkish bow. The 
reference in The Knightes Tale is very casual. 

The thridde bar with him his bowe Turkeys. 1 

The other passage, in Fragment A of The Rornmnt of the Rose , 
is more significant. 

Turke bowes two hadde he. 

That oon of hem was of a tree 
That bereth a fruyt of savour wikke; 

Ful croked was that foule stikke, 

And knotty here and there also, 

And blak as bery, or any slo. 

That other bowe was of a plante 
Without wem, I dar war ante. 2 

Chancer translated from Lorris, so the initial blame is with the 
French poet, bnt the former, lining in the hey-day of archery, 
displayed no desire to correct the latter’s mistake. Lorris and 
Chancer wish to describe a very strong bow. The Turkish bow 
was certainly very powerful, but it was not made of wood; instead, 
it was a reflexed bow, skillfully fashioned of layers of horn, wood, 
and sinew. 3 The result was a very far-shooting weapon, even sur- 
passing the famed English longbow which Chaucer probably had 
in mind, although no bowyer would choose a stave “ full croked . . . 
and knotty here and there also.” 

University of Tennessee C. M. WEBSTER 


Of tbilke parfit glorious pilgrimage 
That higbte Ierusalem celestial. — I. 49-51 
But anything the godly Parson would have said would have f souned in-to 
salvacioun’, had he paraphrased the sermon on the mount, or related an 
exemplum, or merely repeated, under the walls of Canterbury, the Lord’s 
prayer. 

1 A., 2S95. Skeat’s edition. 

* The Romaunt of the Rose , Fragment A, 923-930. 

Archery,” Ency. Brit., 14th ed., n, 265-267. 
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Death and Life: A Medieval Alliterative Debate Poem in a Seven- 
teenth Century Version. Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. xvi + 38. 

Sir Israel Gollancz was working on this poem up to the time of 
his death. The text, the explanatory notes, and the glossary are 
his. Miss Mabel Day has contributed an eight-page preface — a 
competent summary of the existing opinions as to the date (end of 
the fourteenth but more probably the early fifteenth century), the 
dialect (Northwest Midland, but more northern than the poems of 
the Gawain group), and the sources ( Piers Plowman , B or C ver- 
sion, Alanus de Insulis's De Planctu Naturae , Winner and Waster , 
and The Parlement of the Thre Ages). 

In accordance with the plan of this series, Select Early English 
Poems, in which Death and Life is the fifth number, the critical 
apparatus is slight. The new contributions are seen chiefly in the 
notes and the glossary. The most radical departures from earlier 
editions of the poem, however, are to be found in the text. 

One's attitude towards Professor Gollancz's text will depend 
upon one's conceptions of the function of an editor of a Middle 
English poem. The editor may offer a frank modernization, or a 
diplomatic reprint of the manuscript, or — as in the case of this 
edition — a radical rewriting of the manuscript. For better or 
worse, Professor Gollancz has chosen the last method, presumably 
to furnish his readers with a readable and intelligible text. But 
those who wish to study the poem more carefully will probably 
find the text unsatisfactory. 

Since the Percy Folio Manuscript is approximately one hundred 
and fifty years later than the composition of the poem, the text is 
so corrupt that it is beyond the powers of an editor to restore it to 
its probable original form. Many cases of obvious scribal errors 
Professor Gollancz has emended in a convincing and brilliant man- 
ner. But many of the emendations are based on assumptions that 
are highly debatable. For example, the assumption “that the 
alliteration was originally of the standard form aa/ax used by care- 
ful metrists " (p. xi) is untenable, as is admitted in the notes to 
lines 95, 152, and 457, where the alliterative types ab/ab and aa/bb 
are recognized and the manuscript readings are retained in the 
text. These and many other “ irregular 99 patterns of alliteration 
are found in Death and Life and many other poems of this school. 

Many perfectly intelligible lines are emended to make them con- 
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form to the type m/ax. Eor example, line 130 in the manuscript 
reads : 

If thou wilt wonders witt feare not to ffraine. 

This is emended to : 

If thou wilt wonders witt [wond] not to ffraine. [wond means f refrain/] 

Double alliteration of this sort aa/tt , occurs in lines 159, 184, 207, 
262, 276, and, I think, in line 30, where I read flowers instead of 
slowers , Professor Gollancz’s reading of the manuscript. Such 
alliteration is found in many other alliterative poems, hut Professor 
Gollanez emends all of these lines to make them conform to the 
<e standard form.” 

Eor the sake of the alliteration, the meter, or both, words are 
added or omitted or transposed. Thus in line 427 our way is 
added; in line 78 all is omitted; and in line 103 curteous is 
changed to coint. Words in lines 311 and 321 are transposed. 
Out of the 459 lines (458 in G’s edition, since he omits a line 
between lines 416 and 417) in the poem over 250 are emended, 
some containing several emendations. Most of these changes are 
made for the sake of the alliteration or the meter. 

Another group of emendations consists of restorations of the 
normal Middle English spelling or grammatical form. Thus tall 
in line 21 is emended to tale , the more common spelling. But the 
spelling tall is well established, appearing in William of Pal erne, 
1819, and Cursor Mundi > 4775. Bradd, 175 and 216, is emended 
to trade. In lines 26 and 211 runn and dunge are emended to 
ronn and donge , the more regular preterit forms. The u is easily 
intelligible, however, as the result of the leveling of the vowel of 
the preterit plural into the singular. Rouge, however, is the spell- 
ing in line 138. 

Since in lines 27, 51, and 62 the same word appears twice in 
each line, all these lines are emended “ because it is not likely that 
the poet used [the same word twice] in the same line ” Lines 262, 
420, and 425 have been almost completely rewritten. 

In spite of these objections to the extensive rewriting of the 
poem, I think this edition is a valuable contribution to the study 
of Death and Life. The reflections of the editor’s wide and dis- 
criminating reading in medieval literature, the very plausible trans- 
position of part of line 159 to the following line, the explanation 
of the names Hector and Leonades (notes to lines 326-43), not 
satisfactorily explained by previous editors, the new light thrown 
on the vocabulary of the poem, and the new readings of the manu- 
script make this new edition of the poem a noteworthy addition to 
the study of the Middle English alliterative revival. Students of 
English literature have suffered a distinct loss in the passing of 
such a distinguished scholar as Sir Israel Gollanez. 

Emory University J. M. StEADMAK, Jr. 
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The Proverbs of Alfred Studied in the Light of the Recently Dis- 
covered Maidstone Manuscript . By Helex Pennock South. 
New York: New York University Press, 1931. Pp. vii + 168. 

The nucleus of this book is to be found in an article by Carleton 
Brown (MLR., xxi (1926), 249-260) in which he described and 
printed the fragmentary Maidstone test of the Proberbs of Alfred . 
Dr. South has reprinted this and added bits from the other manu- 
scripts to make a complete text. To this is affixed an introduction 
and a glossary. When we consider the length of the book, it seems 
unfortunate that she did not give the Trinity and Jesus texts in 
full and thus obviate the necessity of reference to earlier editions. 
The introduction consists of several special studies. The descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts (pp. 3-24) is full and suspicion is success- 
fully thrown on the integrity of the Jesus text. In discussing the 
identity of “Sifforde” (pp. 25-42), Dr. South dismisses localities 
suggested earlier, and argues plausibly for Siford in Berkshire, 1 
in the vicinity of which Alfred often was, 2 but the use of this identi- 
fication for dating the poem (pp. 40-41) is open to some question. 
The section entitled “ Early Literary Eef erences ” (pp. 43-63) is 
of considerable interest, but one hesitates to accept the implication 
that when a saying was incorporated in the Proverbs of Alfred it 
was removed from circulation and that, therefore, any later occur- 
rence necessarily shows a literary borrowing. We may note in 
passing that it is not quite exact to refer to the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of Cato as “the Anglo-Saxon apothegms of Cotton Julius 
A. II" (p. 48). The relation between the Proverbs and the Owl 
and the Nightingale (pp. 48-51) resolves itself into one of two 
equally likely things, either the author of the Owl had a manu- 
script of the Proverbs which contained material foreign to any 
extant version, or he added Alfred’s name to give authority to 
the sayings which he used. The parallels between the Proverbs 
and Layamon'S* Brut are striking but neither the direction of the 

borrowing, nor even the fact of borrowing, is clear despite Dr. 

South's argument that the Proverbs are the source. Eor example, 
the ending of the Brut “ iwurSe J>et iwurSe / iwurfte Godes wille " 
need not have come from the Proverbs nor the passage in the 
Proverbs from it. It fits into the context neatly in both, and its 
naturalness at the end of the Brut may perhaps be illustrated by 

1 In note 12 (p. 28) Dr. South refers to a quotation from the Flemish 
monk Drogo, given by W. H. Blaauw [Sussex Arch. Coll., I, 47-48), and 
says that Blaauw gives no direct reference. As a matter of fact, he does 

give his reference in the oblique fashion common with antiquarians, and 

the passage is from the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum (Venice, 1748), July, v. 
615 A-B. The story of St. Lewinna’s translation, for with that Drogo’s 
“ history” deals, is singularly edifying. 

a A just objection may be made to quoting the Chronicle from Ingram’s 
not too exact translation. 
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the last words of the account of the battle of Hastings {Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle , ed. Earle & Plummer, i, 200), “WurSe god se 
ende. ]?onne God wjlle ! " 3 The parallel quoted on p. 59 is not 
very good as Layamon says “Don't take advice from everyone if 
you want to do a job well 99 and the Proverbs “ you can't believe 
everything you hear." The fact that Alfred is called “ England's 
darling 99 in both poems, and Layamon's frequent use of the same 
term elsewhere, does not seem a strong parallel. 4 

The study of the language (pp. 64-98) is full and competent 
and indicates clearly enough that the archetype was East Midland 
in dialect rather than pure Southern. The glossary (pp. 133-160) 
goes into almost too much detail with five separate entries for the 
copula on p. 134. The Anglo-Saxon source-word is given in most 
cases, and often very common inflectional forms. There are a 
number of regrettable slips in the Anglo-Saxon forms, some repre- 
senting only the omission of a quantity mark, but others more 
serious, several of which are apparently due to a failure to consult 
Toller's Supplement . . In the first four pages there are slips under 
the following entries: aloped, among, armes (certainly not directly 
from Lat. arma ), at-go, attenende, awei, bisiden, bismare word, 
bote, bo]?en, bute. 

B. J. Whiting- 

Harvard University 


A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid . By Tom 
Btjkns Habee. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931. 
Pp. x + 145. $4.00. 

In this study, as the title indicates, Mr. Haber compares Beowulf 
with the Aeneid. His purpose is to “ establish the strong probability 
that there is in the Beoiuulf evidence that the author did possess an 
acquaintance with the Aeneid and took from it various plot-motifs, 
stylistic devices, and turns of expression which appear in the Anglo- 
Saxon epic" (p. 4). The demonstration proceeds through six 
chapters, named as follows: I, Introduction: Survey of Opinion; 
II, The Popularity of Vergil in Britain about the End of the 
Seventh Century; III, Indications of Non-Germanic Influence in 
the Beowulf; IV, Broad Similarities in the Aeneid and the Beowulf; 
V, Parallels in Phraseology; VI, Parallels in Motif and Sentiment. 
The volume closes with a working bibliography and an index. 

The numerous similarities between Beowulf and the Aeneid have 

8 This is somewhat closer to the passage from Robert of Gloucester, 
quoted on p. 58, note 49. 

4 The list of instances of the term in Layamon (p. 60) shows certain 
liberties taken with the original, as where deorlig in Madden is given 
as « deorlig.” 
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long interested students of Beowulf . Zappert, Ker, Chambers, 
Lawrence, and Klaeber, among others, have pointed out such eorre- 
spondences, Klaeber’s article in Archiv (cxxvi, 1911, 40-48, 339- 
359) representing the most thorough study of the problem before 
the appearance of the present volume. Neither Mr. Haber’s mate- 
rials nor his conclusions, therefore, are altogether new, as he him- 
self readily admits; yet his book has the definite value of assembling, 
organizing, and interpreting the results of previous investigation, 
besides making independent contributions of its own. 

The author begins by establishing the fact of Virgil’s popularity 
in seventh-century England. He reminds us of Virgil’s fame 
throughout Western Europe during the Middle Ages, and goes on 
to show the frequency with which Virgilian phrases were used by 
English writers, particularly Aldhelm and Bede. Mr. Haber makes 
his point, though not so conclusively or so neatly as would have 
been possible by the use of better authorities. In discussing the 
mediaeval Virgil, for example, he should have leaned more heavily 
on Comparetti, perhaps less on Zappert. And for a complete state- 
ment of the Virgilian echoes in Aldhelm and Bede, two works not 
mentioned by the author are indispensable: Ewald’s fine edition 
of Aldhelm (Mon. Germ . Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., xv), with its 
exhaustive index of borrowings, and Manitius’ fundamental “Zu 
Aldhelm und Baeda,” Sitzungsb . d. Wien. AJcad ., cxii (1886), 
535-634. One also would expect some reference to Plummer’s 
edition of Bede’s historical works (especially I, liii). Other short- 
comings are found in details. At one point, in order to account 
for the clerical authorship of much Old English poetry, Mr. Haber 
makes use of Zappert’s notion that the clergy became familiar with 
vernacular poetry in taverns, to which they frequently resorted to 
officiate at weddings, christenings, and the like (p. 9). Surely we 
require no such hypothesis to explain whatever knowledge of ver- 
nacular literature was possessed by Acca, Aldhelm, Boniface, Bede, 
and many another English ecclesiastic ; they probably learned their 
native songs as children. In another place, Mr. Haber states that 
Bede carried into England books from the Continent (p. 13, note) ; 
he must have misunderstood Gr. E. Browne, whom he cites ( The 
Venerable Bede, 1919, p. 7), since Browne is well aware that evi- 
dence and probability are strongly against Bede’s ever having 
left England. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to take up singly the multitude 
of parallels that fill the largest part of Mr. Haber’s book. They 
range in extent from such verbal likenesses as that between swlgedon 
ealle ( Beow . 1699) and conticuere omnes ( Aen . ii, 1) to detailed 
comparisons of entire episodes (as, for example, Beowulf’s arrival 
at the court of Hrothgar and Aeneas’ reception in Libya) . In the 
main, these parallels are close, and their large number must estab- 
lish the probability — certainty is out of the question — that the 
Beowulf-yoet knew the Aeneid and was influenced by it. 
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To the bibliography should be added, besides Ewald, Manitius, 
and Plu mm er, Eudolf Imelmann’s Forschungen zur altenglischen 
Poesie (Berlin, 1920), various chapters of which discuss Virgilian 
echoes in Old English poetry (see also Heusler’s strict review, 
Anzelger fur deutsches Altertum , xli, 1921, 27-35). 

Putnam: Fennell Jones 

University of Pittsburgh 


i 

English Writings of Richard Rolls, Hermit of Hampole . Edited 
by Hope Emily Allen. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1931. 
Pp. lxiv + 180. $2.50. 

Here is a book sure of a generous welcome, not only among 
scholars, but among all who share an interest in mysticism. The 
selections include nearly everything of importance, — the lyrics, 
several of which have already been printed by Carleton Brown, ex- 
tracts from the Psalter, the Meditations on the Passion , the three 
Epistles, and other items. Needless to say the texts are the product 
of careful study, and, we may hope, more satisfying in their Middle 
English than in the transcriptions recently published by Heseltine. 
In Miss Allen's opinion, " Eolle should be judged by the wise, 
modest, and often felicitous English works of later life printed in 
the present volume,” (p. xxxv). Her introduction, 1 composed with- 
out the restrictions of her larger study, reveals fully the value of 
her long research and the quality of her ripened judgment. For 
example, we enjoy her remarks on the Melum: " It is a kind of 
scandal, in its barbarous Latinity and style . . .” (p. xxxiv). 
Considering popular ideas of mysticism now, it is significant that 
she says of Eolle, "This miraculous experience has changed his 
whole character . . ” (p. xxxv), and again: "But, for all his ex- 
uberance, he shows on the subject of visions the scepticism of an 
intellectual,” (p. lv), and finally: "His intellectual poise is espe- 
cially evident in his last Latin work, Emendatio Vitae, which marks 
in a sense the climax of his literary career,” (p. Ivi). 

One might challenge Miss Allen's understanding of the doctrine 
of grace when she says that " for consistent grace he was to wait till 
in his last years he wrote the English works . . .” (p. xli), but the 
fact is that she is using the term in its general sense, and the point 
is not fully developed. One may be surprised at her reference to his 
"eager modernism/ ” (p. lvii, a comment that would have dis- 
mayed Eolle most of all), and contrast the observation of Heseltine: 

1 Note the material added in her letter in the Times Lit . 8upplt. y Sept. 
10, 1931, p. 683. 
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“Ho less certainly will any attempt to fit Richard Rollers writings 
into the scheme of c modern ’ thought and ‘ modern ’ literature 
result in failure/* ( Selected Works etc., 6. C. Haseltine, London, 
1930, p. xxix). We are interested to find some evidence of Rollers 
continued devotion to the Virgin Mary (pp. 22-24, p. 131, n. 131 fiE. 
Cf. Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle , etc., p. 90). The present 
book is described ( Pref p. v) as a “ pendent** to Miss Allen’s 
longer study, and yet it is a matter for regret that here the reader 
is referred so often to the other volume for quotations from the 
separate writings. 1 Still more unfortunate is the frequent lack of 
documentation; but perhaps we should assume that most readers 
will possess both books. 

Howard R. Patch 

Smith College 


Otway and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age . By Roswell 

Gray Ham. Hew Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 

Pp. xiv + 250. $3.00. 

It is a question, suggests Professor Ham, cc whether we have not 
lost something of value by our rejection of heroic and sentimental 
tragedy.” The answer, he thinks, lies “ in the men themselves and 
in the conditions that gave rise to their style.” So he selects Otway 
and Lee as typical: u between them they tell almost the whole 
story ” and “ explain the salient characteristics of Restoration 
tragedy.” Rightly or wrongly, though Mr. Ham’s argument does 
not take this direction, it seems possible that a romantic revolution 
may mark the next epoch of Western letters. If it succeeds there 
is no predicting the fate of drama. The very nature of drama is 
anti-romantic. Since its essential medium is the actor, romantic 
departures from reality outrage the dignity of humanity before our 
very eyes. If great drama is to survive in a romantic age it must 
compensate, as Shakespeare’s did, for its violation of the realism 
of events, by finding a deeper realism in human nature and by 
expressing faithfully the facts of the inner life. It is incredible 
that the empty romanticism of nineteenth-century drama can ever 
interest thoughtful men again except in opera. But the equivalent 
distortion of nature by the expressionists, though it be with the 
purpose of discovering the deeper reality and however it may suc- 
ceed in the other arts, fails in drama because the drama’s medium 
is directly nature, the living voice and flesh of the actor. If the 
drama’s salvation lies along the way of expressionism we shall have 
a new art in which decor will be supreme and the actor a puppet if 
not a nonentity. As for the romantic drama of the past, it is not to 
be weighed in the scales of modern realism or naturalism; but it 
can not, in a post-realistic era, avoid the test of fidelity , at most to 
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unchanging aspects of human character, at least to the transient 
ideals of its own age. 

To apply this test to Eestoration tragedy is, I take it, the pur- 
pose of Mr. Ham's valuable book. The method, highly original, 
is to set forth the relation of Otway and Lee to their age, partly 
through parallel biographies, partly by quoting a great deal of 
Eestoration opinion about them, and partly by the author's remark- 
able talent for selection and association both within and among 
the various fields of Eestoration activity, political, philosophical, 
and artistic. Much is made of their relations with noble patrons, 
and much of the influence of the cult of Hobbes on both patrons 
and dramatists. The mass of quotation is admirably marshalled; 
much of it comes from prologues, epilogues, and dedicatory epistles, 
as well as from sources less directly connected with plays. That 
Otway and Lee were in their way as faithful to the temper of their 
times as Etherege and Congreve were in theirs, Mr. Ham makes 
perfectly clear. “The huge dome of St. Paul's, as well as the 
grandiloquence which reverberated beneath it, the vast embellished 
canvases of Eubens, the rhetoric and creaking machinery of Lee 
were all part and parcel of the same tendency." 

The interesting question of foreign vs. native influence is dis- 
criminatingly handled. Mr. Ham attaches great importance to the 
baroque French novels of the mid-century, but he does not deny the 
continuity of the English drama. The temper of the age seems to 
him the most important factor : “ one has the feeling of hatching 
an experiment in biology, to such an extent did the age of Charles 
II predetermine the growth of poets." Otway and Lee were both 
stimulated to their highest achievements by politics as well as 
poverty. Lee, Mr. Ham thinks, was over-stimulated: “to com- 
bine thought and Eestoration tragedy was questionable for anyone ; 
for Lee it was madness; " and it actually drove him to Bedlam. 
Venice Preserved was the product, not only of Otway,, “but of a 
generation whose nerves were either overslack or overtense, rarely 
in repose " 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Ham has given us an unusuaHy 
illuminating study. Here and there of course one takes exception 
to a detail, such as the conclusion that because “formal elocution 
ruled the stage " the decline of tragedy inevitably ensued. Better- 
ton was a very versatile artist, eminent in comedy as well as in 
tragedy. Much of Mr. Ham's evidence is probably more applicable 
to the interval between his death and Garrick's debut. The 
Eestoration stage, while doubtless rhetorical compared with ours, 
could not have suffered very seriously from the dead hand of 
formalism or tradition. Betterton and his associates knew nothing 
save by hearsay of the theatre before the Wars. At any rate it 
seems doubtful that we partly owe “the Congreves and Far- 
quhars" to a freer development of the actor's comic art, although 
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Mr. Ham's analysis of the methods of the tragedians and his con- 
trast of our stage with theirs are cogent. It is regrettable that he 
is touched^ even slightly, with the current plague of popular biogra- 
phy; for he sometimes strains for an effect, gives too much 
credence to gossip, or points up a scene with a striking but un- 
authenticated detail. A performance, for example, at Oxford by 
the Duke's Company while Otway was in residence, is over-em- 
phasized and conjecturally set forth as a turning-point in the poet's 
life. 

But such blemishes will not obscure for scholars the merit of Mr. 
Ham's penetrating studies ; and for the most part the text is fully 
documented. The reader who does not consult the footnotes, which 
are grouped in an appendix, may fail to appreciate from Mr. Ham's 
modest citations the extent of his original contribution of fact as 
well as theory, though in his preface he draws general attention to 
this with a sharp note on Mr. Summers's edition of Otway. 

Hazelton Spencer 

The Johns Hopkins University 


The Grumbler . An Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. With 
introduction and notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xx + 33. $1.50. 

On May 8, 1773, Oliver Goldsmith's one-act farce, The Grumbler , 
had its first, and apparently sole, public performance. It was one 
of several brief after-pieces following King Lear at a Covent- 
Garden benefit for the comedian, Quick, to whom Goldsmith felt 
indebted for his success in establishing Tony Lumpkin as a stage 
favorite. Two years later, Sheridan similarly wrote his farce, St. 
Patrick's Day, for the benefit performance of Clinch, whose sub- 
stitution for Lee as Sir Lucius O'Trigger contributed much to 
the delayed triumph of The Rivals . Sheridan's farce had occasional 
stage-revival for some decades and has been frequently reprinted, 
but Goldsmith's earlier farce, of which Sir James Prior printed a 
scene in 1837, is only now made fully available. Professor Wood's 
attractive edition reproduces the Huntington Library manuscript 
of The Grumbler, together with clear and sufficient critical com- 
mentary, appropriate portraits of Goldsmith and Quick, and the 
first-night playbill. Thus, for the first time, Goldsmith's and 
Sheridan's respective thank-offerings to their friendly comedians 
invite full comparison, to the evident disadvantage of Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith's editor, indeed, does not bring Sheridan into her picture, 
but characterizes The Grumbler independently as “ a slight farce, 
hack work, a carelessly written adaptation of others' material," 
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though she adds that iC it bears here and there the marks of Gold- 
smith^ irrepressible dramatic genius.” Few and furtive, however, 
are the marks of more than theatrical mediocrity in this abbreviated 
adaptation of Sedley’s Grumbler , itself an attempted English adap- 
tation from the French stage which waited more than half a century 
after Sedley’s death for production with still further alterations at 
Drury Lane, in 1754. That Goldsmith’s piece is borrowed — a poor 
thing, but not his own — would be dubious defense against the 
crudity of the opening exposition, the fortuitous entrance of various 
characters, the lack of vital characterization, and the final curtain- 
tag which points the moral according to the conventions of the 
very sentimental comedy' against which the real Goldsmith was in 
revolt. Despite some gains in dramatic compression and in minor 
matters properly noted by the editor. The Grumbler may be said 
to fulfil forebodings rather than to satisfy curiosity. The words 
of Prior, who himself published a part because it c< has never been 
printed nor is likely to be,” have long sounded ominous, though 
they have not proved literally prophetic. Professor Wood’s edition 
adds definitely to scholarly knowledge of Goldsmith as a theatrical 
hack-writer . and confirms the general verdict that Goldsmith, as 
dramatist, lives by virtue of one play and some scenes of another — 
not The Grumbler . 


Yale University 


George H. Nettleton 


A Poetical Rhapsody. Edited by Hyder E. Pollies. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Yol. I. Pp. 364. $4.00. 

The Poems of Sidney Godolphin . Edited by William Dighton, 
with a Preface by John Drinkwater. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. xliii + 78. $3.50. 

Johannes Secundus: His Life , Work , and Influence on English 
Literature . By Dougall Crane. Beitrage zur Englischen 
Philologie, Heft xvi. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. 96. 
M. 6. 

Professor Bollins is assuredly the editor-general of his age. To 
his long list of publications he has now added the last of the Eliza- 
bethan miscellanies, in a page-for-page and line-for-line reprint of 
the first edition of 1602; poems added in the several later editions 
are included. An introduction and notes are reserved for a second 
volume. It is superfluous to praise either the work of the Harvard 
Press or the accuracy and thoroughness of Mr. Eollins’s editing. 
Beading his texts one has the consciousness of being in Abraham’s 
bosom. 
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There is no room here of course for critical comment on the 
miscellany itself. Like its predecessors it is very uneven. Glancing 
back at Tottel and its offspring one finds in Davison's collection 
the old motives of the courtly makers gone to seed; lovers are 
still sighing and burning and clinging and yearning, and, though 
death is often desired, the prayers are unhappily not heard. But 
there are obvious signs of changes in taste. There is relatively 
little of the moralizing which ballasted most of the earlier miscel- 
lanies, and instead we have numerous madrigals and epigrams. 

This miscellany, we may remember, differs from others in that 
much of it was gathered from unpublished writings which would be 
otherwise unknown. It contains some genuine poetry and a good 
deal of charming verse. Older and younger generations are repre- 
sented by such names as Sidney, Watson, Spenser, Constable, 
Campion, Sir John Davies, and, above the low lutes of love com- 
plaining, there is the surge and thunder of The Lie. Altogether 
the book is of great interest to the Elizabethan student, and we 
may look forward to Mr. Bollins's second volume for discussion of 
some difficult questions of authorship. 

Sidney Godolphin, one of the most attractive personalities of his 
age, is just good enough as a poet to deserve a more independent 
status than that afforded by inclusion in Mr. Saintsbury's Minor 
Caroline Poets. This little volume, very competently edited, is a 
worthy addition to the handsome Tudor and Stuart Library. It 
gives, one may suppose, a definitive text; one lyric is printed for 
the first time, from the MS. owned by Mr. Drinkwater. 

Although Godolphin's poetic reputation rests mainly on a few 
lyrics of "high and exquisite grace," his Virgilian translation 
bulks large in his small output, and presents a problem which 
doubtless cannot be settled. Mr. Dighton defines the problem 
clearly. The Passion of Dido for JEneas was published in 1658, 
as "translated by Edmund Waller and Sidney Godolphin." In 
the 1664 edition of Waller's poems 11. 455-585 are ascribed to him ; 
the remaining 114 lines have not been claimed for either. Mr. 
Dighton apparently inclines to the view that Godolphin " translated 
the whole, and that Waller in preparing the poem for publication 
reworked the middle section to such an extent that he considered it 
his own." Waller's work is said to have been done in 1657. In 
any case, as Mr. Dighton says, either Godolphin's handling of the 
couplet was very nearly equal to Waller's, or Waller's reworking of 
the whole poem was considerable. It is, one may observe, a most 
interesting study in the transition from post-Elizabethan to Augus- 
tan style to compare Eanshawe's version of the fourth book (done 
ca . 1639-40, published 1648) with the Godolphin -Waller version. 
Fanshawe at his best is very fine, as Mr. Mackail has shown. He 
writes in the Spenserian stanza, Godolphin (or Waller) in a fairly 
regular couplet. Everywhere we have the contrast between uncer- 
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tain force, a constantly metaphorical and sometimes conceited style, 
and the smooth rotundity of Angnstan rhetoric. There is room 
for only one example, which shows Eanshawe in his mood of sober 
literalness rather than Chapmanesqne vigor. Goniugium vocat , hoc 
praetexit nomine culpam Eanshawe renders “ She calls it wedlock, 
gives her fault an honest name.” The Godolphin-Waller version 
prefers the grandeur of generality : 

But doeth excuse it with Chast Hymens name 
and lives exposd a theame to various fame. 

The writings of many modern Latinists and their influence on 
English literature are relatively unfamiliar ground, though Johan- 
nes Secundus has received some attention of late years through a 
reprint of Stanley’s translation of the Basia and Mr. E. A. Wright’s 
edition and translation of the love poems. Mr. Crane, after a 
survey of the poet’s life and work, gives thirty pages to a study of 
imitations and echoes in English poetry up to about 1648. It is 
difficult, often impossible, to isolate the influence of Secundus, for 
his themes and motives were mostly familiar in ancient poets and 
in modern French and Italian. Mr. Crane recognizes the difficulty 
and does not make excessive claims. 

Douglas Bush 

University of Minnesota 


Aufrisz der deutschen LUeraturgeschichte nach neueren Gesichts - 
purikten, in Yerbindung mit E. Ermatinger, P. Merker, G. 
Muller, H. Naumann, Er. Neumann, H. Pongs, Pr. Strich und 
K. Yietor herausgegeben von H. A. Kokff und W. Linden. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. Cloth, KM. 6.80. 

The material presented in this Aufrisz has been known for some 
time, since it was first published in article form in the Zeitschrift 
fur Deutschhunde . The idea of combining these articles in a book 
is very fortunate, the more so since, in spite of the great number 
of contributors, a rather surprising uniformity of view-point has 
been reached. This result is to be explained by the principles applied 
in this survey which are thoroughly modern and based on most re- 
cent research in which a number of the contributors took a leading 
part. The use of modern terminology is responsible for the fact that 
such a wealth of material could be concentrated on a little more than 
200 pages. Here lies the great value of the book as well as its 
limitation. The scholar and the advanced student of German 
literature are helped by this condensation to visualize a wide area 
perhaps in one expressive concept, which in its turn is almost 
indispensable for any real advance in the attempt of coordinating 
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the various expressions of the German mind in a history of German 
culture. To make this condensation possible the authors dispensed 
as far as practicable with all the detail not directly contributing to 
the elucidation of literary ideas and forms. Thus the acquaintance 
with, or at least, the supplementation of biographies, synopses, 
facts and tendencies of political and cultural history are in general 
taken for granted. For the main value of the book lies in that 
it consistently, although with varying emphasis, relates the pro- 
ducts of literature to their philosophical, social, political, and 
economic background. The limitation of the book is, therefore, 
that it presupposes a thorough knowledge of facts as well as of 
recent studies in literary history. On the other hand, it is liable 
to serve as a reformer wherever literature is still treated from a 
merely philological point of view. 

It is only natural that in such a survey the reader finds himself 
at variance with the authors; e. g., Minna von Barnhelm deserves 
in my opinion a more philosophical interpretation and classifica- 
tion; the unfortunate isolation of Grillparzer has already been 
criticized elsewhere; impressionism cannot be satisfactorily inter- 
preted as schwelgerisches Sich-m-Tode-Bluhen der burgerlichen 
Kunst ; its diffusion also has a positive function in the preparation 
of a more organic conception of the universe. I should have appre- 
ciated a short summary of the entire development, on which the 
authors might have been able to agree. 

This little criticism is, however, in no way meant to detract from 
the high scholastic and pedagogical value of this book. I hope a 
third edition will follow the second as closely as the second one 
followed the first. 

E. W. Kaxjfmanxt 

Smith College 


Deutsche Literatur. Sammlung Uterarischer Kunst - und Kultur - 
denkmaler in Entwickelungsreihen. Bomantilc. Band 3 and 
16. Bearbeitet von Andreas Muller. Band 4. Herausgege- 
ben von Paul Kluckhohk. Leipzig: Philipp Eeclam jun. 
1930. Band 3, 227 S., Band 4, 335 S., Band 16, 263 S. M. 7. 

These three volumes follow the admirable plan adopted in the 
preceding volumes (See MLN Feb. 1931), which means that so 
far as form, make-up, and contents are concerned, the high standard 
initially set has been respected. When the task of bringing out 250 
volumes of this nature was announced, the alien could hardly re- 
frain from asking: is it possible ? Now that he sees that the so-and- 
so-many year plan is bound to be an unqualified success, he can 
hardly refrain from asking : how was it possible ? 

Volume 3, Die Kunstanschauung der FruhromantiTc , contains 
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selections, made on the basis of discriminating strategy, from the 
works of Novalis, Schelling, Wackenroder, Tieck, Bernhardi, and 
the Schlegels. If we wonder why August Ferdinand Bernhardi 
was honored with space when only six lines by him are included, 
we' may turn to the Notes, find the reason, and still wonder a little, 
since the two Bernhardi sentences touch on so familiar a^heme as 
the relation of the finite to the infinite in art. But ther^is no use 
to waste space on such little issues: the material added by the 
Editor, Andreas Muller, is at once sensible and sharp. Any reader 
can be quite grateful for the proof given here that Friedrich 
Schlegel was thoroughly familiar with Goethe's Ur-Meister and 
quite capable of passing judgment on it. The editors throughout 
have wisely confined themselves to recent years, with negligible 
exceptions, in their bibliographical compilations. A general “ Out- 
line of German Romanticism " that would bring the bibliography 
up to date would be a valuable manual. 

Volume 4, Lebenslcunst , represents on the textual side Schleier- 
macher, Gentz, Solger, Dorothea Schlegel, F. H. Jacobi, Steffens, 
and the seven writers included in Volume 3. Although Kluckhohn 
in his Introduction overlaps Andreas Muller on several points, his 
is a model of critical appreciation. It is unlikely that we can find 
anywhere else more light within the confines of ten pages. The 
term “ Lebenskunst " is taken from Fr. Schlegel's discussion of 
Wilhelm Meister. When one reads this “ Einfuhrung," which is 
heavily loaded down with quotations from the originals, one can 
only wonder why there is so much talk now about “ The Good 
Life " and “ The New Humanism," when the German Romanticists 
fully, ably, and charitably covered the whole ground and both 
fields a hundred and twenty-five years ago. Kluckhohn, of course, 
made himself thoroughly capable of handling this material when 
he published (1922) his Die Auffassung der Liebe in der Litem - 
tur des IS. Jahrhunderts and in der deutschen Romantik. He 
proves in this volume, to the satisfaction of anyone who can read 
with reasonable intelligence, that the old Romanticists, despite 
Lucinde , apologies for Lucinde , and all the rest, had a moral idea in 
mind when they were seemingly indulging in subjective levity. 

Volume 16, Neue Wege der Erzahlung , contains four of KLeist's 
short stories, Brent&no's Chronika eines fahrenden Schulers , and 
the Nachtwachen of Bonaventura. Brentano's story is a reprint of 
the original version, with plain errors corrected (why not, especially 
when we have the wrong writing in the Notes?), and everything 
that can be done for Kleist is done here. The real interest of this 
volume, however, centres on and around the Nachtwachen , which 
the present writer has regarded, for a quarter of a century, as one 
of the really great creative works of the period and the school. As 
to the authorship of the Nachtwachen , Muller gives all the evidence 
in favor of Schelling, Hoffmann, Jean Paul, Wetzel (for whom he 
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votes) , and Clemens Brentano. One thing, to this writer, is certain : 
Despite E. Frank’s heroic efforts, Brentano did not write the 
Nachtwachen. However it may be, we have this rare specimen of 
creative writing before ns now in good, clear type ; and we have all 
the argument about the parentage of the orphan. Muller’s notes 
are im truth unusually full. Was it really necessary to inform the 
happy bwner of these volumes that Goethe published Faust, ein 
Fragment in 1790 ? But when scholars such as those who are back 
of this magnificent enterprise swear to leave nothing undone they 
also commit themselves to the ideal of taking nothing for granted. 

Allen W. Porterfield 

West Virginia University 


The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist: A Biographical and Critical 
Study. By John C. Blankenagel. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. 261. $3.00 

.German literary criticism in the nineteenth century goes on apace ; 
that is, it goes on “ apace ” as Shakespeare used the word, meaning 
fast, not as Chaucer used it meaning slow. Two years ago Professor 
Walter Silz published his Early German Romanticism: Its Founr- 
ders and Heinrich von Kleist. In this good and neat study of 
Eomanticism, with its copious quotations from the German, Dr. 
Silz concluded that when German Eomanticism shall have been 
fulfilled and its visions rounded out into achievement, the name of 
Kleist will be seen emblazoned along with that of Friedrich Schle- 
gel as a founder of the movement. Professor Blankenagel con- 
cludes : “ Kleist is too complex to permit of classification as a . . . 
romanticist, or even as a romanticist with certain reservations . . . 
Kleist may be regarded as a bridge leading from classicism and 
romanticism to modern psychological realism.” 

Is the battle on then between Cambridge and Delaware? No, 
rather between the perceptual and conceptual sense of Silz and 
Blankenagel. Each is right for each is sincere. Each admits that 
Kleist saw life from an angle of his own. How then, on the basis 
of the very theory of probability, could we expect these two scholars 
to see the same Kleist, the same Kleist who was much more depres- 
sed than was necessary when he read in Kant that simple stuff 
about the inability of any two people to see the same thing since 
each sees it with his own eyes ? It is not a question regarding the 
rightness of Blankenagel but of his uprightness ; and of this there 
seems no shadow of doubt. He has worked hard on his book, 
reasoned cleanly, written clearly, and written well within the book’s 
limitations. These it has and Dr. Blankenagel confines himself 
within them, which is all that even Kleist himself could have ask^d. 

5 
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The hook is written exclusively in English and with successful 
attention to style; apart from the German titles of Kleist’s works 
there is no German. The style is good ; it is only a pity that the 
word “ outstanding ” is used so frequently ; this is a concession to 
the salesman; the word was used, two decades ago, solely in con- 
nection with a lease or a debt; it is an overworked cliche. The 
word “ eruptive 99 occurs also with singular frequency, but the word 
suits Kleist. The study is bound to be a wholesome boon to our 
admired colleagues in all English departments who are becoming 
more and more monolingual. Whether they are taking their cue 
from the French, or whether they feel .that English is marked out by 
Fate and Fortune to become the world language is not clear, but the 
number of English Professors who can read without exasperation 
more than one language is becoming smaller and smaller. 

Professor Blankenagel tells us in his foreword that he wrote the 
book because we have cc large volumes in English on other German 
dramatists such as Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Hauptmann, and Sudermann,” and that therefore we should have 
one on Kleist in English. If he will inform the present writer where 
the large volumes on Lessing, Hauptmann, and Sudermann are to 
be found he will greatly accommodate and oblige. Books must be 
more plentiful in Delaware than they are in Morgantown. 

One of the drawbacks in being a Professor of German in this 
country is the relatively limited number of themes on which it 
would pay to write a book. In the case of Kleist, the man with 
deepseated interest has the choice : He may do what Blankenagel 
has done, or he may translate one of the magnificent volumes on 
Kleist that have already appeared in Germany. The latter — -truth to 
tell — may be the more useful occupation even though one’s col- 
leagues set one down then as a mere transmitter as opposed to a 
dynamo. Had Blankenagel done Friedrich Braig’s Kleist (1927) 
into English and brought it out — in honor of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Kleist’s birth, it would have been much more 
than a gesture with a publisher’s check attached. Braig’s treatise, 
incidentally, is nearly five times as large as Blankenagel’s. But 
each man for his own taste and his own opinion. 1929 : Kleist was 
a founder of the Romantic School; 1931 : Kleist is no Romanticist 
at all. 

The biographical sketch of thirty-two pages is just about a 
model of condensation. What a life ! There are German “ author- 
ities,” Eduard Engel in his Goethe is one of the most recent, who 
contend that had Goethe only been kindlier to Kleist in Weimar, 
Kleist might have come to take the place of Schiller in Goethe’s 
life. No man knows or can know about this. Kleist a genius? 
A high-grade one, but there was more than one thing wrong with 
him, and Goethe had a habit of condoning only one weakness at a 
time. 
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It is a good wind that blows nobody ill. This book is going to 
make it harder than ever to give the established course on Nine- 
teenth Century German Drama, for Blankenagel has given Kleistf s 
dramatic plots with such detail, precision, and suggestiveness that 
the sole way in which it will henceforth be possible to keep the 
student from reading them rather than the original will be to 
demand that the report be written in German, or the oral account 
be made in German. But these plot analyses will be of immense 
help in departments of comparative literature. 

The paragraphing of the book is German and therefore bad. Why 
have these interminable paragraphs running through pages simply 
because the Germans do it that way when the clarity, appearance, 
and even sprightliness of the study would have been greatly in- 
creased by breaking them up? The book has a 36-line page. There 
is not a case or place in it where even one full-page paragraph was 
justified. There is a bibliography of sixteen pages of titles. There 
is no index and none was needed; for all the proper names in it 
could be corralled on to one page. The book is solidly about Kleist. 
It is misleading to speak at length about the way KLeist “trans- 
lated ” Moliere in the Amphitryon, though the initiated will under- 
stand the use. Adolf Menzel should never have been referred to 
as “ an artist 99 (p. 126) : He was certainly big enough as an artist 
to demand a more definite article. It is pleasing to read a scholar 
who admits, even shows, that Kleist was a profound student neither 
of source documents nor of source philosophy. How could he have 
been when he wasted seven years in the army and about six years 
floundering around in despair preparing to assassinate some 
emperor or commit suicide ? 

Blankenagel has given some interesting data regarding the 
number of times Die Eermannsschlacht was performed in 1914 as 
opposed to the number of performances in 1916 and 1917, and he 
is quite right in saying that it “ can come into its own on the stage 
only in times of national crisis.” One of the writer’s students once 
queried, with more agony than elegance, “Was this thing ever 
played on the stage in Germany?” Thfe most stimulating section 
of the book deals with the role emotions played on the stage of 
KLeistfs heart. 

Allen W. Porterfield 

West Virginia University 


Bayle The Sceptic. By Howard Bobinson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. Pp. x + 334. 

The present detailed survey of Pierre Bayle’s life, opinions, and 
influence was undertaken by a Bayle enthusiast whose object was 
to popularize Bayle 5 s ideas in English-speaking countries. There 
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is as yet no biography available for English readers of the founder 
of modern rationalism, and Bayle The Sceptic by Professor Robin- 
son opportunely fills a certain need. In the preface the reader is 
warned to think of this study “ not as a learned dissertation but a 
vital portrait.” In his endeavor to save Bayle from human ingrati- 
tude and to reinstate him in the position to which he is entitled, 
R. gratuitously assumes that Bayle*s “ supreme disregard for fame 
hardly warrants a continued ignorance of his place as the precursor 
of the eighteenth century ** and that Bayle “ deserves remeasure- 
ment.” French and English critics have uniformly considered 
Bayle as a forerunner of the eighteenth century, and in this respect 
R.*s reappraisal of the philosopher of Rotterdam does not materially 
modify their previous rating and interpretation. 

In telling appreciatively of Bayle*s militant career the new 
biographer did well to avail himself of Desmaizeaux* first and still 
authoritative life of Bayle ; yet in an attempt at presenting a vital 
portrait of Bayle it is unfortunate that he scarcely made use first 
hand, at least, of Bayle*s Gorrespondance , Lettres d sa famille , 
and Marais* precious Memoires . Throughout the book R. has sum- 
marized some of Bayle*s writings, often quoting generously from 
them in English. Sometimes the quotations are not given in full : 
for instance, the author omits (p. 21) two lines and gives as 
Bayle’s own words two lines which are a translation from Pliny 
and which properly appear in italics in the French text; again 
quotations from Voltaire should read, (p. 290) Je vais le consulter 
and Bayle enseigne d douter, (p. 293) opinions infectees. 

Bayle*s rationalistic views are justly given due prominence and 
receive, in fact, an elaborate treatment, but, notwithstanding R/s 
efforts at historical thoroughness, the student of Bayle will have 
to turn to Delvolve’s admirable study for a more critical and original 
discussion of Bayle*s ideas. R. argues on the mysterious authorship 
of the Avis aux refugieSj but he adds no new light on this much- 
debated question, which remains as ever en suspens. The A nn et- 
Bayle influence on Voltaire*s Saul also touched upon, has been 
explained recently by Professor Torrey. With insufficient data per- 
haps for its validity, R. advances the opinion that Bayle “ showed 
the way in the abundant use Voltaire, Montesquieu, and their con- 
temporaries made of China, Persia and Japan for purposes of 
invidious comparison with so-called Christian Europe/* 

More at length than is usually found in other books R. has 
reviewed Bayle*s influence in Germany, England, and Prance. 
Undoubtedly Bayle*s share in the propagation of rationalistic ideas 
in Europe in the eighteenth century is far-reaching and still 
remains to be studied definitely. Bayl'e*s influence on the mind of 
Frederick the Great R, considers “powerful**; he questions the 
connection between Bayle and the English deists, Toland, Collins, 
and Tindal ; he sees a close relationship between Bayle and Shaftes- 
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bury and an influence of Bayle on Mandeville, while Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall has “ indubitable Baylian ear-marks." In Erance 
the Baylian atmosphere is incontestable, but it is obvious after 
reading R.'s comments that Bayle's influence on Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists needs further investigation in order to be deter- 
mined with accuracy. The bibliography of Bayle's works is appre- 
ciably more complete “ than any that has been attempted hitherto." 
However, to the list of works on Bayle the following shouldi be 
added: Lacoste, Bayle , Nouvelliste et critique litteraire (this 
volume includes a new edition of Bayle's Harangue de Mr. le Due 
de Luxembourg d ses juges) ; Tilley, The Decline of the Age of 
Louis XIV , and studies by Lanson and Ascoli. 

University of 'North Dakota HSNKY E. HaXO 


An Investigation into the Character of Jonathan Swift . By 0. 

Van Dooen. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1931. Pp. 152. 

The title of this volume is misleading. Instead of an investiga- 
tion into Swift's character, we find an attempt to fit Swift into 
the various character-types set up by Professors Heymans and 
Wiersma as a result of their study of 2523 ease histories furnished 
by a questionnaire to three thousand Dutch physicians. The types 
deduced from this “ sehr gemisehte Gesellschaft," and based upon 
ninety questions, prove to be the nervous, the sentimental, the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, the choleric, the passionate, and the 
amorphous. With the aid of formulae, tables, and lines traversing 
a cube of reference. Dr. Van Doom proceeds to grade Swift's stand- 
ing in each group. The effect is to make Swift a footnote to an 
article by Dr. Heymans in a journal of psychology. 

Even when the conclusion is sound (although always trite), the 
writer owes nothing to his circuitous comparisons with Heymans' 
types. The reader is frequently reminded of the Academy of 
Lagado. Question No. 71, “ Does the subject prefer outdoor or in- 
door recreations?", is answered by a profusion of references to 
prove that Swift frequented coffee-houses, offset by references to 
his “seclusive habits." No. 76, “Is the subject an enthusiastic 
collector ? ", reveals that Swift wrote to Stella, “ I am resolved 
to bring over a great deal of china. I loved it mightily today. . . . 
We sauntered at china-shops and booksellers." No. 77 suggests new 
approaches to Swift: “Is the subject an anarchist, socialist, theoso- 
phist, vegetarian, teetotaler, or a partisan of * Kollewijnschen 
Reehtschreibung ' ?" 

The recklessness with which Dr. Van Doom uses his material 
appears on every page. Mrs. Pilkington's “Memoirs (1748) which 
bear the stamp of truthfulness," and the amazing statement, “ In 
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1727 appeared ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ ” are characteristic samples of 
error. 

Dr. Van Doom would seem to have been led into this investiga- 
tion by a private interest in Heymans’ classification of character 
rather than by a knowledge of Swift. It is to be regretted that 
the results weTe not kept private. The volume, unfortunately, will 
find its ways into bibliographies, and students of Swift who use it 
will waste their time. 

^ n ri „ William Alfeed Eddy 

Dartmouth College 


An Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany. Edited by Henning Lae- 
sen. MS Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 with Supplement 
from MS Trinity College (Dublin) L -2- 27. Utgitt for 
Nansens Eond, Oslo: Jacob Dybvad (Det norske videnskaps- 
akademi i Oslo), 1931. 

In the words of the editor, “ the manuscript Royal Irish Academy 
23 D 43 is the most important Icelandic medical document pre- 
served from the middle ages.” Mot only does it contain almost all 
that is found elsewhere in old Scandinavian manuscripts of medical 
lore, but a good deal more. The w r ork is thus of no small interest to 
students of medical history and culture in general. But it is not 
only a storehouse of information to medical men, pharmacologists, 
and botanists, for the Icelandic lexicographer will find it well 
worth while to run through its pages. 

The edition has all the appearances of being carried out with great 
care and circumspection. A faithful letter by letter reproduction 
has been aimed at. The introduction gives first a general descrip- 
tion of the manuscript with a discussion of the peculiarities of the 
various scribes. This material enables the editor to fix the time of 
the MS. as the late 15th cent, and the place as Iceland. But, 
being translated or written after Norwegian and Danish originals, 
the MS. abounds in more or less assimilated loanwords from Nor- 
wegian and Danish. 

The rest of the introduction is devoted to a minute comparison 
of our MS. with its sources or other available parallels. The text is 
followed by an English translation and a very full glossary where 
new or non-Icelandic words are marked with a dagger. 

The editor’s task has not been easy, for the text makes tough 
reading due to its highly technical subject matter. It is no wonder, 
then, that there are still to be found a few words in the Glossary 
with which the editor has not been able to do anything, or that 
some of his identifications may be open to doubt. I hope to be able 
to point out some examples of this elsewhere. 

As it is, one has far greater reason to admire and be th ankf ul for 
the excellent work done. 

Stefan Einarsson 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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Pp. xi + 308. $3.50. 

Taylor, Rupert. — The Date of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1932. Pp, x + 135. $2.00. 

Thornbury, Ethel M. — Henry Fielding’s 
Theory of the Comic Prose Epic. Madison: \ 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 1931. Pp. 202. (Univ. 
of Wisconsin Studies in Lang, and Lit. 30.) 

GERMAN 

Abrogans, Der deutsche. — Text *ab 1. 
Hrsg. von Georg Baeseke. [Altd. Text- 
bibliothek. Nr. 30]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. 
77 pp. M. 2.40. 

Allgayer, Gustav. — Albert Ludwig Grimm. 
Sein Leben, s. offentl. u. literarisches 
Wirken. Diss. Heidelberg: Meister, 1931. 
xii, 145 pp. 

Badische Flumamen. Im Auftr. des Ba- 
dischen Flurnamenausschusses hrsg. von 
Eugen Fehrle. Bd. 1, H. 1 : Die Flurnamen 
von Gutmadingen, hrsg. von Karl Siegfried 
Bader. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. 34 pp. 

M. 2.50. 

Bauer, Constantin. — Wilhelm Raabes Welt 
und Werk in Bildern. Ges. der Freunde 


Wilh. Raabes. W olfenbuttel : Heckner, 
1931. 64 pp. M. 4. 

Bock, Herm., u. Weitzel, Karl. — Der 
historische Roman als Begleiter der Welt- 
geschichte. Ein Fiihrer durch das Gebiet 
der historischen Romane und Novellen. 2. 
Nachtrag: Enth. die Erscheinungen der 
Jahre 1925-1930. [Lehrmeisterbiicherei, Nr. 
936/938.] Leipzig: Hachmeister & Thai 
[1931]. 123 pp. M. 1.20. 

Buchner, Georg.— Bibliographie zur Orts- 
namenkunde der Ostalpenlander. Mit Un- 
terstiitzung d. Dt. u. Osterr. Alpenvereins 
hrsg. Forts. 1. MUnchen: Bergverl. Bother, 
1931. 39 pp. M. 1.50. 

Burdach, Konrad.— Die Schluss-Scene in 
Goethes Faust. [Aus Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1931, 22]. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1931. 22 pp. M. 2. 

Castle, Eduard.— Deutsch-'6sterreichische 
Literaturgeschichte. Ein Handbuch zur Ge- 
seliichte der deutsehen Dichtung in 6ster- 
reich-Ungarn . . . naeh dem Tode von J. W. 
Nagl. u. J. Zeidler herausgegeben. Dntter 
( Schluss- ) Band 1848-1918. 9. Abteilung. 
Wien: Carl Fromme, 1931. Pp. 1273-1432. 
M. 8.40. 

Chamberlain, H. S.— Goethe. Ungekurzte 
Volksausgabe zum Goethe- Jahr 1932. Mun- 
chen: Bruckmann [1931]. xi, 800 pp. NY. 4.80. 

Djordjewitsch, Milosch. — ’Charles Seals - 
fields Auffassung des Amerikanertums und 
seine literarhistorische Stellung. [For- 
schungen zur neueren Literaturgesch. 64]. 
Weimar: Duncker, 1931. vi, 135 pp. M. 6.60. 

Drama, Das deutsche, in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Hrsg. von Richard Eisner. Jg. 

3. 1931. Berlin: Heyer [1931]. 301 pp. 

M. 5. 

Droop, Fritz. — Die handschriftlichen 
Jesuiten-Dramen des Collegii Mannheim- 
ensis. (Bibliothek Desbillon 1756). Diss. 
Giessen. Heidelberg: [Keller], 1930. 106 pp. 

Einsiedel, Wolfgang v.— Die dramatische 
Charaktergestaltung bei Heinr.von Kleist, 
besonders in seiner <c Penthesilea. [Ger- 
manische Studien, H. 109]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1931. 127 pp. M. 5. 

Ernst, Paul. — Der Zusammenbruch des 
Deutsehen Idealismus. 3. Aufl. Munchen: 
G. Muller, 1931. 493 pp. M. 9. 

Fleming, Willi.— Der Wandel des deut- 
schen Naturgefiihls vom 15. zum 18. Jahr- 
hundert [Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift f. 
Literaturwissenschaft u. Geistesgeschichte. 
Buchreihe. Bd. 18.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. 
viii, 144 pp. M. 7.50. 

Franke, Margarete.— Der Stabreim in der 
neudeutschen Literatur. Diss. Rostock. 
[Lippstadt i. W.: Thiele, 1930]. 152 pp. 

Franz, Erich. — Goethe als religioser 
Denker. Tubingen: Mohr, 1932. xi, 286 pp. 
M. 10. 
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Gebhardt, W alther. — Religionssoziologisclie 
Probleme im Roman der deutschen Auf- 
klarung. Biss. Giessen. Coburg: Rossteu- 
scher, 1931, 116 pp. 

Greulich, Helmut.— Georg Heym (1887- 
1912), Leben nnd Werk. Ein Beitrag zur 
Friihgeschichte des deutschen Expressionis- 
mus [Germanische Studien, H. 108]. Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1931. 160 pp. M. 6. 

Hagnauer, Elsi. — Gotthelf und seine Ze it, 
dargestellt an Idee und Gestaltung der Ehe. 
Diss. Bern : Haupt, 1931. 71 pp. M. 2.80. 

Hohenstein, Friedr. Aug. — Weimar und 
Goethe. Ereignisse und Erlebnisse. Ber- 
lin: Deu. Buch-Gemeinseliaft [1931]. 443 

pp. M. 4.90. 

[Hiinich, Adolf, u. Rieger, Erwin].— Biblio- 
grapbie der Werke von Stefan Zweig. Dem 
Dichter zum 50. Geburtstag dargebracbt 
vom Inselverlag am 28. Nov. 1931. Leipzig: 
Insel, 1931. 47 pp. 

Kretschmer, Max.— Wilhelm Raabe. Zur 
100 jdbr. Wiederkebr seines Geburtstages 
am 8. Sept. 1931. Her deutschen Scbule 
dargestellt. Langensalza: J. Beltz (1931). 
32 pp. 75 Pf. 

Kube, Karl Heinz.- — Goethes Faust in fran- 
zSsischer Auffassung und Buhnendarstel- 
lung. Diss. Teildruck. Berlin: 1931. 66 pp. 

Liepe, Else. — 'Der Freigeist in der deut- 
schen Literatur des 18. Jhs. Diss. Kiel. 
{Hannover: Jacob] 1930. 67 pp. 

Mahl, Use.— Der Prosastil in den Marchen 
Clemens Brentanos. [Germanische Studien, 
Hft. 110]. Berlin: Emil Ebering, 1931. 
131 pp. 

Mahrholz, Werner. — Literargesehichte und 
Literaturwissensehaft [Kroners Taschenaus- 
gabe. Bd. 88]. Leipzig ; Kroner [1931]. 
214 pp. M. 3. 

Meier, Hermann.— The 1000 most frequent 
German Words, Edited, with a brief Synopsis 
of Grammar. N ew York : Oxford Univ, Press. 
1931. 24 pp. $0.10. 


Mittelniederdeutsche Fastnachtspiele hrsg. 
yon Wilh. Seelmann. 2. umgearb. Aufl. 
[Drucke des Vereins fur niederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung, 1 .]. Neumiinster: K. 
Wachholtz, 1931. 136 pp. M. 2.70. 

Ostwald, Wilh. — Goethe, Schopenhauer 
nnd dm Farbenlehre. 2., durehges. Aufl. 
Lexpzvg-Qrossbot hen : Verl. Unesma, 1931. 
vi, 145 pp. M. 4. 


Helene. — Kurze Lautlehre der 
Mnndart von Echternach. [Beitrage zur 
Luxemb. Sprach- u. Volkakunde. Nr. 4], 
Luxemburg : Linden & Hansen, 1931. 55 pp. 
M. 2. r 


^aahe, Wilhelm^ und sein Lebenskreis 
inrF' ^piero. [Festschrift zum 

100. Geburtstag des Dichters namens dei 
Ges. der Freunde Wilh. Raabes]. Berlin- 
Crimewald: Klemm, 1931. 178 pp. M. 6. 


Rost, E. — Goethes “ Faust,” eine Freimau- 
rertragodie. Versuch einer Klarung, kein 
Kommentar. Miinchen: Ludendorffs Volks- 
warte [1931]. 60 pp. M. 1. 

Schnitz, Victor A. — Friedrich Gundolf. 
Eine Gedenkschrift. Heidelberg: Weiss, 
1931. 31 pp. 4°. M. 1.50. 

Schroder, Walter. — Heinrich Mann. Bildnis 
eines Meisters. Monographie. Wien [VII, 
Burggasse 100] : Verl. d. Wille, 1931. 300 
pp., typewritten. M. 3. 

Steche, Theodor. — Die deutsche Recht- 
sehreibung. Stillstand oder Verbesserung? 
Breslau: F. Hirt, 1932. 144 pp. M. 3.75. 

Steiner, Rudolf. — Geisteswissenschaftliehe 
Erlauterungen zu Goethe’s Faust. Bd. 1: 
Faust, der strebende Mensch. Bd. 2: Das 
Faustproblem. Die romantische und die 
klassische Walpurgisnacht. Hrsg. von Marie 
Steiner. Domach [ Berlin : Anthropos. 
Bticherstube], 1931. xvii, 381 pp., M. 13; 
viii, 364 pp., M. 11. 

Thoma, Ludwig. — Erinnerungen. Miinchen: 
Langen, 1931. 255 pp. M. 7.50. 

Wald, Max. — Zur Erklarung der Orts- 
namen auf dem Niederen Flaming. Mit 1 
Landlcarte. [Flamingheft. 26], Dahme 
(Mark) : Hilscher, 1931. 12 pp. 30 Pf. 

Walter, Hubert. — Sudermjann und die 
Franzosen. Ein Beitrag zum Verstandnis 
seiner Art und Kunst. Diss. Munster. 
Emsdetten in Westf.: Lechte, 1930. 181, 

xix pp. 

Walzel, Oskar. — German Romanticism. 
Authorized Translation by Emma Elise 
Lnssky. New York: Putnam, 1932. x, 314 
pp. $3.50. 

Weigert, Gertrud. — Peter Hille. Unter- 
suchungen und Texte. [Konigsberger deut- 
sche Forschungen, H. 9]. Konigsberg : Grafe 
& Unzer, 1931. 144 pp. M. 6. 

Will, Wilh. — Flurnamenstudien an Hand 
einer Sammlung von Flurnamen der hes- 
sischen Exklave Wimpfen am Neckar. Diss. 
Giessen. Bonn: Ludwig, 1931. iii, 51 pp. 
[Auch in: Rhein. Vierteljahrsblatter, Jg. 1, 
1931.] 


FRENCH 

Ahlstrom, A. — Le Moyen Age dans 
l’oeuvre d’Anatole France. Strasbourg Diss. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1930. 222 pp. 

Antoniadis, S. — Pascal traducteur de la 
Bible. Paris diss. Leyden : E. J. Brill, 1930. 
xiv -f- 65 pp. 

Antoniu, Annette. — Anatole France, cri- 
tique littdraire. Nancy diss. Paris: Berger- 
Levranlt, 1929. xviii -f 288 pp. 

Bekkers, F. H. H. A. — Etude sur Pemploi 
que Froissart fait de la Prdposition. 
Groningen diss. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1931. xxvii -f 356 pp. 
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Beuchat, C. — La Revue contemporaine 
(1885-86). Diss. Paris: Jouve, 1930. 191 pp. 

Blondheim, D. S. — Liste des ms. des Com- 
mentaires bibliques de Rasclil. Paris: Lip- 
schutz, 1932. 55 pp. 

Boissier, R. — La Mettrie, m4decin, pam- 
phletaire et pliilosophe (1709-51). Digs 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1931. 184 pp. 

Boutiere, J. — Les Po£sies du troubadour, 
Peire Bremon Rieas Novas. Diss. Paris * 
Didier, 1930. xxviii + 131 pp. 

. Braeder, A. — Zur Rolle des KLorperlichen 
in der altfranz : Lit : mit besonderer Be- 
riichsichtigung der Chansons de Geste. 
Giessen: 1931. 61pp. ( Giessener Beitrage ) . 

’^ nie decker de Saussure et 
1 education progressive. 2 vols. Grenoble 
diss. Paris: 1930. 233 + 314 pp. 

Mm© de Stael et Education. Ibid. 

86 PP- 

Engel, C.-E. — La litterature alpestre en 
hr. et en Angleterre aux XVIIe e t XIX* s 
Diss. Paris: 1930. xii -f- 287 pp. 

En Fhonneur du Romantisme, conferences 
taites d la Faculte des Lettres (University 
de Dijon). Paris: Picard, 1930. 165 pp. 

Gaiffe, F Le rire et la sc£ne fr. Paris : 
Boivm, 1931. vii + 295 pp. 

Griffith, B. — Balzac aux Etats-Unis. Diss. 
Pans,; (1931). 267 pp. 

Hinricks, M. S. — Etude sur le Cours de 
litterature de Lamartine. Diss. Strasbourg: 
1930. 145 pp. J 

Hugo. — Poemes choisis, ed. M. E. I. 
Robertson. Manchester , Eng.: Universitv 
Press, 1932. xlviii + 302. 4 s. 

Immergluck, M. — La Question sociale 
dans Fceuvre des Goncourt. Diss. Stras- 
bourg: 1930. 152 pp. 

Ithier, J. J. W. — La Litterature de langue 
fr. a lile Maurice. Diss. Paris: Lac, 1930 

288 pp. 

Lenotre, G. Le Roi Louis XVII et Fdnigme 
du Temple, ed. G. H. C. Hawtrey. New 
York: Crofts, 1932. x + 239 pp. $1.40. 

Lhermet, J . Contribution a la lexico- 
graphic du dialecte aurillacois. Diss. Paris' 
Droz, 1931. xxii + i65 pp. 

Montgomery, F. K.— La Vie et Foeuvr- 
du p6re Buffier. Diss. Paris: 1930. 230 pj: 

Musset.— Poemes choisis, ed. P. E. Crumr 
Manchester: University Press, 1931. xxxv 
+ 164 pp. 3/6. 

Ben-ault, P.— Critique du livre de Don 
Quichotte de la Manche, ms. publ. p. M 
Bardon. Diss. Paris: Presses modernes 
1930. 273 pp. 

.A lice * — kes idees artistiques d( 
Chateaubriand. Diss. Paris: Presses univ 
1930. xvi + 462 pp. 


Les notes critiques d’Avramiotti sur 

le Voyage en Grece de Chateaubriand. Diss. 
Ibid., 1929. xx + 110 pp. 

Recueil g£n6ral des Isopets, publ. p. Julia 
Bastin. Paris: 1930. xl +424 pp. (Soc. 
des ancienes textes fr.) 

Richardson, L. T. — Lexique de la langue 
des oeuvres burlesques de Scarron. Diss. 
Grenoble: 1930. lxviii + 285 pp. 

Roy, A. — Les lettres les sciences et les 
arts au Canada sous le regime fr. Diss. 
Paris: Jouve, 1930. xvi + 288 pp. 

Schreijer, W. — Etude sur la Negation dans 
les Chroniques de Froissart. Groningen diss, 
Amsterdam : H. J. Paris, 1 931. xv + 154 pp, 

S6gu, F. — Un romantique republicain, H. de 
Latouche, 1785-1851. Paris: les Belles 
Lettres, 1931. xxxviii + 719 pp. 

Varney, M. M. — LTnfluence des femmes 
sur Auguste Comte. Diss. Paris: Presses 
Univ., 1931. 259 pp. 

West, A. H. — LTnfluence fr. dans la poesie 
burlesque en Angleterre. Diss. Paris : 
Champion, 1930. 219 pp. 

Woledge, B. — L'Atre pgrilleux, 4tudes 
sur les ms., la langue etc. du poeme. Diss. 
Paris: Droz, 1930. 135 pp. 

Wright, J. — Un intermddiaire entre Fesprit 
germanique et Fesprit fr. sous le second 
empire, Camille Selden, sa vie, son oeuvre. 
Paris: Champion, 1931. 259 pp. (Bibl. 

de la R. L. C.) 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — Prose politiche. Dalla 
“ Tirannide,” dal “Principe e le lettere”; il 
“ Panegirico a Traiano ” ; dal “ Misogallo.” 
Scelta, introduzione e nessi a cura di R. 
Guastalla. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1929. 143 
pp. L. 7. (Scrittori italiani e stranieri, 
no. 26.) 

Tragedie scelte: Agamennone, Oreste, 

Saul; e larga scelta dalla “Vita.” Con 
studio introduttivo d’inquadramento storico, 
con giudizi critici e con commento estetico 
di P. Leonetti; ad uso dei licei classici, dei 
licei scientifici e degli istituti magistrali. 
Roma: AlbrigM, Segati e C., 1929. 577 pp. 
L. 18. (Nuova collezione di classici italiani 
con note ad uso delle scuole.) 

Alighieri, Dante. — La Divina Commedia, 
con Fintroduzione e il commento di E. 
Camerini. Milano: Sonzogno, 1930. 430pp. 
L. 4. (Biblioteca elassica economica, no. 1.) 

Alpi, G., Cassio, G., e Molinari, A. — Canti 
popolari delF alta valle del Taro, raccolti 
da — . Milano: Tip. Vanzetti e Vanoletti, 
1928. 30 pp. 

Ariosto, Lodovico. — Le satire, e scelta 
dalle “ Commedie,” eon introduzione, nessi 
e note di A. Del Piero. Milano: C. Signo- 
relli, 1930. 148 pp. L. 6. (Scrittori ita- 
liani e stranieri, no. 27.) 
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Belloni, A. — Un cantare popolaresco vene- 
ziano del secolo XVII. Catania: Libr. 
Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1929. 27 pp. (Repr. 
fr. the “ II folklore italiano,” IV, no. 2. ) 

Bettinelli, Saverio. — Lettere virgiliane e 
inglesi e altri scritti critici. A cura di V. E. 
Alfieri. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1930. 334 
pp. L. 25. (Scrittori dTtalia, no. 127.) 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. — II Decameron. 
Novelle scelte. Proemio e commento di V. 
Osimo. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1928. 227 pp. 
L. 4. (Novellieri italiani di tutti i seeoli, 
no. II. Collana di coltura classica.) 

Bompiani, V., e Prampolini, G. — Almanacco 
letterario 1931, a cura di — . Milano: V. 
Bompiani e C., 1931. 358 pp. L. 10. 

Bondioli, P. — Ritratto religioso di Giulio 
Salvador!. Milano : Soc. edit. “ Vita e pen- 
siero ” 1929. 115 pp. L. 3. 

Brnno, A. — Come amo e non fu riamato 
Giacomo Leopardi. Studio letto alP Univer- 
sity di Roma, il 7 maggio 1912 (3° messaggio 
della gnosi d’Albavilla) . Catania: Tip. 
Sorace e Siracusa, 1929. 27 pp. 

Bruno, Giordano. — Degli eroici furori. 
Parte I. Milano: Sonzogno, 1930. 128pp. 

L. 1.20. (Biblioteca universale, no. 343.) 

Caffo, F. — Francesco De Sanctis. Con- 
ferenza tenuta al collegio militare di Napoli, 
il 30 aprile 1930, VIII. Napoli: Federico e 
Ardia, 1930. 23 pp. 

Caramella, S. — Antologia vichiana. La 
vita e il pensiero di G. B. Vico esposti e 
commentati attraverso le sue opere. Mes- 
sina: G. Principato, 1930. xix + 213 pp. 
L. 10. (Letture filosoficbe, no. 13.) 

Cardarelli, V. — Parliamo delP Italia. Fi- 
renze: A. Vallecchi, 1931. 181 pp. L. 10. 

Castiglione, Baldessar. — Il libro del corte- 
giano. A cura di M. Scherillo. Milano: 
U. Hoepli, 1928. xx -j- 460 pp. L. 18. 
(Biblioteca classica Hoepliana.) 

Consiglio, A. — Itinerario romantieo. Na- 
poli: G. Mazzoni, 1930. 125 pp. L. 6.60. 

( Quaderni. ) 

Conti in Rezia. In Valtellina “ Intimity 55 
( Domina il Bernina). Lanzada ( Sondrio ) : 
G. Formonzini, 1930. 66 pp. L. 4. 

t Cunsolo, L. — Don Pietro Manzoni, il padre 
di Lucia Mondella e i genitori di Renzo 
Tramaglino. Milano: A. Campus, 1929. 61 
pp. (Repr. fr. the “Annuario del r. Liceo 
scientifico T. Taramelli, Pavia/ 5 1926-1929.) 

D’Ambra, L. — Trent 5 anni di vita lette- 
raria. Ill: Il ritorno a fil d’acqua. Milano *: 
Ediz. “ Corbaccio/ 5 1929. 582 pp. L. 18. 

Della Valle, A.— Il dizionario dei comuni 
e delle frazioni di comune del Regno. Guida 
compieta di tutti gli organi della pubblica 
amministrazione aggiornata a tutto agosto 
1930, Vol. I: Dizionario dei comuni. 
Livorno: Off. graf. E. Pasquini, 1930. 459 
pp. L. 20. 


Di Francia, L. — Fiabe e novelle calabresi, 
a cura di — . Torino: G. Cbiantore, 1930. 
190 pp. (" Pallante 55 : studi di filologia e 
folklore, fasc. 3-4 dicembre 1929.) 

D 5 Ovidio, F. — Rimpianti veccbi e nuovi. 
Vol. II: F. De Sanctis conferenziere e in- 
segnante; L 5 indomani della morte di N. 
Tommaseo; ecc. Caserta: Casa edit. 
Moderna, 1930. 510 pp. L. 25. (Opere 

complete di F. D 5 Ovidio, no. 14.) 

Foscolo, ITgo. — Leultime lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis. A cura di L. Pollini. Besto 8. G-io- 
vanni ( Milano ) ; A. Barion, 1928. 221 pp., 

L. 2. 

Gastaldi, M. — Donne luce dTtalia. Pistoia : 
G. Grazzini edit, tip., 1930. xviii + 597 pp. 
L. 20. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo. — Epistolario. Edi- 
zione nazionale a cura di G. Gentile e G. 
Balsamo-Crivelli. Vol. V. Firenze: A. 
Vallecchi edit, tip., 1930. 402 pp. L. 30. 

Giusti, Giuseppe. — Prose scelte. I: Scritti 
vari. Con prefazione e note di A. Avancini. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1928. 198 pp. (Col- 
lana di coltura classica.) 

Goldoni, Carlo. — 1 La bottega del caffe. 
Commedia, annotata per le scuole da G. 
Lipparini. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1928. 
87 pp. L. 3. 

La locandiera. Commedia, con intro - 

duzione e commento a cura di G. Bottom. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1929. 80 pp. L. 3. 

Le donne curiose: commedia in tre 

atti, con introduzione e commento di G. 
Bottoni. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1929. 75 

pp. L. 3. 

Guicciardini, Francesco. — Ricordanze ine- 
dite, pubblicate ed illustrate da P. Guicciar- 
dini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1930. 69 pp. 
L. 25. 

Landogna, F. — Storici dTtalia, a cura di 
— . Machiavelli, Cuoco, Gioberti, Balbo, 
D 5 Azeglio, Mazzini, Amari. Per le scuole 
medie superiori. Livorno: R. Giusti, 1930. 
521 pp. L. 20. 

Lugli, V. — Il posto nel tempo. Pagine dei 
quarant 5 anni. Torino: Fratelli Buratti, 1930. 
150 pp. L. 10. (Scrittori contemporanei. ) 

Martinet, F. — Un missel manuscrit valdC- 
tain du XlVe si£cle. Mgmoire lu & l 5 Aca- 
dSmie de Saint-Anselme & la stance du 9 
avril 1929. Aoste: Soc. edit. ValdOtaine, 
1929. 15 pp. 

Misiano, B. — I popoli preistorici dellTtalia. 
Origin! e nome della regione in un nuovo 
studio. Bova Marina ( Barrier cl-C at ania ) : 
Scuola tip. “ Salesiana, 55 1930. 85 pp. L. 15. 

Momigliano, A. — Da Dante all 5 Alfieri. 
Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Goldoni, Parini, Alfieri. Brani scelti, con 
note, giudizi e introduzioni di — r. Messina: 
G. Principato, 1930. xxxv + 518 pp. L. 16. 
(Classici italiani e stranieri.) 
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Mureno, M. — Le pid belle poesie. A eura 
di E. Carta Easpi. Cagliari: Ediz. del 
“Nuraghe,” 1930. 27 pp. L. 2.20. (Le 

pid belle poesie dialettali sarde, no. 7.) 

Nardi, P. — Eenato Serra. Milano: Sezione 
del “ Nastro azzurro,” 1930. 56 pp. L. 3.50. 
(I quaderni del “Nastro azzurro,” no. 2.) 

Panico, A. — Da Dante ai nostri giorni. 
Antologia per il ginnasio snperiore e scuole 
affini, a cura di — . Napoli: Federico e 
Ardia, 1930. vi + 754 pp. L. 20. 

Pascoli, Giovanni.— Joannis Pascoli Car- 
+ mina recognoscenda curavit Maria Soror. 
Volumen prius. Liber de poetis; Ees romanae. 
Volumen alterum. Poemata Christiana; 
Hymni; Euralia, poematia et epigrammata 
quorum multa nunc primum eduntur. 
Bononiae: N. Zanichelli, 1930. 2 vol's., 

209, x + 243 pp. 

Petrarca, Francesco.— Eime scelte. Con 
introduzione e commento di F. Biondolillo. 
Firenze: A. Valleechi, 1930. 190 pp. L. 8. 

(Classici italiani commentati.) 

Pintor Sirigu, E. — Le piil belle poesie. A 
cura di E. Carta Easpi. Cagliari: Ediz. 
del “Nuraghe,” 1930. 28 pp. L. 2.20. (Le 
pid belle poesie dialettali sarde, no. 6.) 

Pisurzi, P . — Le piil belle poesie. A cura 
di E. Carta Easpi. Cagliari: Ediz. del 
“Nuraghe” 1930. 27 pp. L. 2.20 (Le 

pih belle poesie dialettali isarde, no. 5.) 

Pulci, Luigi. — Morgante. Vol. I e II. 
Firenze: A. Salani, 1930. 2 vols., 455, 

464 pp. L. 6 each volume. (Collezione 
Salani: i classici, ediz. “ Florentia,” no. 
49-50.) 


Ragguaglio, II, dell’attivitd culturale e 
letteraria dei cattolici in Italia, 1930. L’at- 
tivitd letteraria nel 1929; le case editrici; 
ei6 che S stato pubblicato intorno alia con- 
ciliazione; gli istituti cattolici di cultura 
superiore; storia della stampa cattolica; le 
riviste; i lutti letterari delFannata; piccola 
galleria degli serittori cattolici viventi. 
Firenze: Libreria edit, fiorentina, 1930 
xiv + 396 pp. L. 9. 

Rossetti, Gabriele.— Opere inedite e rare. 
Poesie inedite e rare tratte dagli autograft, 
a cura di D. Cidmpoli. Vol. I: La lira 
popolare. Tomo I. Vasto: G. Guzzetti, 
1929. xii + 506 pp. 

Rossi, V, Scritti di critica letteraria. I: 
Saggi e discorsi su Dante. Con un ritratto 
e la bibliografia degli scritti dell’autore. 
~L S^di sul Petrarca e sul Einascimento. 
Ill: Dal Einascimento al Eisorgimento. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1930. 3 vols., xlviii 
+ 332, 461, 476 pp. L. 50 each volume. 


Rugani, R. — Ercole Luigi Morselli. Fi- 
renze: “ La nuova Italia,” 1931. 109 pp. 

L. 6.50. (Collana critica.) 


Salvador!, G. — Enrichetta Manzoni-Blondel 
e il fatale del >33. Degola, E.— Exhorta- 


tion une nouvelle catholique le jour de 
son abjuration du calvinisme Fan de gr&ce 
1810, 22 mai & Paris. Milano: Fratelli 
Treves, 1929. 556 pp. L. 32. 

Semeria, G. — I miei tempi. Vol. II de I 
miei ricordi oratorii. Milano: Casa edit. 
“Amat v ix,” 1929. 195 pp. L. 12. 

Settembrini, Luigi. — Eicordanze della mia 
vita. Con prefazione e commento di M. L. 
Gentile. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1929. 332 pp. 
L. 10. (I nostri serittori.) 

Sgroi, C. — Cultura e movimenti d’idee 
in Koto nel secolo XIX. Contribute alia 
storia della cultura siciliana. Catania: 
Studio edit, moderno, 1930. 137 pp. L. 10. 

Sini, G. — Eime in dialetto friulano, a cura 
di E. Patriarca. Udine: “La Panarie,” 
1930. 12 pp. 

Spolverini, Giambattista. — La coltivazione 
del riso. Con introduzione, note e varianti 
ora per la prima volta edite, a cura di V. 
Mistruzzi. Milcmo: C. Signorelli, 1929. 206 
pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 
95-98.) 

Tilgher, A. — Estetica. Teoria generale 
dell J attivit& artistica. Studi critici sulla 
estetica contemporanea. Roma : Libr. di 
scienze e lettere, 1931. 305 pp. L. 15. 

Trauzzi, A. — Attraverso Fonomastica 
ftuviale dTtalia. I : Evo antico. Con quattro 
tavole geografiche. Bologna: Coop. tip. 
Azzoguidi, 1930. 44 pp. 

Vico, Gian Battista. — Autobiografia e 
scienza nuova. Estratti. Con introduzione 
e note di V. Quinto. Torino: G. B. Paravia 
e C., 1930. xxxii + 178 pp. L. 12.50. 
(Piccola biblioteca di filosofia e pedagogia.) 

Virgilio, P. Marone.— L’Eneide. Canti e 
brani scelti nella traduzione di A. Caro, con 
note e sommari di G. A. Giacomo. Messina: 
G. Principato, 1930. 307 pp. L. 9. (Classici 
italiani e stranieri, no. 33.) 

Zaccagnini, G. — Storia dello studio di 
Bologna durante il Einascimento. Geneve: 
L. S. Olschki, 1930. ix + 343 pp. Frs. 40. 
(Biblioteca dell’ C£ Archivum romanicum,” 
serie I, no. 14.) 

Zuccolo, Lodovico. — Il Belluzzi ovvero La 
cittd feliee. Dialogo. A cura di Amy A. 
Bernardy. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1929. 
75 pp. (Nuova scelta di curiositd letterarie 
inedite o rare, no. 3.) 

SPANISH 

Aguado, P. de. — Primera parte de la 
Kecopilaeitfn Historial resolutoria de Sancta 
Marta y Nuevo Eeino de Granada de las 
Indias del Mar Oceano. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1931. 3 vols., 455, 446 and 424 pp. 
22.50 ntas. 

Armelin, G. — Roland en Espagne. [Paris] : 
Perrin et Cie., 1931. 7.50 frs. (Coll, de la 
“Eevue des Poetes.”) 
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Barriobero y Herr an, E. — Los viejos 
cuentos espanoles elegidos en las colecciones 
de Arguijo, Garibay, Pinedo y el Duque de 
Frias. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1930. 220 pp. 
3 ptas. 

Blazquez, A. — Historia de Espana. Bar - 
celoTia : Sopena, 1931. 912 pp. 12.50 ptas. 

Brenes, E. — The tragic sense of life in 
Miguel de Unamuno. Toulouse: Figarola 
Maurin, 1931. 87 pp. 

Cabal, C. — Las costumbres asturianas, su 
signification y sus orlgenes. Madrid: 
Voluntad, 1931. 414 pp. 5 ptas. 

Cosslo, J. M. de. — Los toros en la poes£a 
eastellana. Tomo I (Estudio). Tomo II 
(Antologla). Madrid: C. I. A. P. [1931]. 
388 y 402 pp. 8 ptas. each vol. 

Disselhoff, H. D. — Die Landsehaft in der 
mexikanischen Lyrik. Salle: M. Niemeyer, 
1931. vii -j- 88 pp. 4ms. 

Eijan, S. — Franciscanismo en Galicia. 
Estudio hist6rico seguido del drama com- 
postelano La primera piedra. Pr61. de E„ 
Rodriguez Gonzalez. Santiago : “ El Eco 
Franciseano,” 1930. xv + 285 pp. 

Fuentes, C. — Escritores dominieanos del 
reino de Valencia. Valencia: F. A. Pitarch, 
1930. 

Gabriel de Jesus. — La Santa de la Raza. 
Vida grafica de Santa Teresa de Jesds. 
Vol. II : La Santa de la Raza en sus dltimos 
anos de vida seglar y en los de novicia y 
religiosa profesa. Madrid: Edit. Voluntad, 
1930. 493 pp. 18 ptas. 

Garcia Escobar, R. — Cat&logo de la Biblio- 
teca National [de San Salvador]. Tomo I. 
Salvador: 1930. 442 pp. 

Gonzalez Camino y Aguirre, F. — Las 
Asturias de Santillana en 1404, segdn el apeo 
formado por orden del Infante don Fer- 
nando de Antequera. Santander: Lib. 
Moderna, 1930. xxxiii +190 pp. 12 ptas. 

Guzman y Raz Guzman, J.— -Bibliografla 
de la Reforma, la Intervention y el Imperio. 
Tomo II. M6jico : Seer, de Rel. Ext., 1931. 
434 pp. (Mon. Bibl. Mexicanas, 19.) 

Handbuch der Spanienkunde. — Mit Rei- 
tragen von O. Febler, A. Hamel, E. Lerch, 
H. Ltitzeler, A. Mager, W. Panzer, Fr. W. 
v. Rauchhaupt, G. Richert, A. Rohlfing, O. 
Ursprung, G. Wacker. Frankfurt a . M.: 
Moritz Diesterweg, 1932. xvi + 425 + 6 pp. 

Heliofilo [FOlix Lorenzo].— Char las al Sol. 
Tercera Serie. Madrid: E. Dossat, 1931. 
x + 318 pp. 5 ptas. 

Hernandez Alfonso, L. — Virreinato del 
Perth Madrid: Morata, 1930. 265 pp. 

10 ptas. 

Hemlndez-Gixbal, F. — Una vida pin- 
toresea. Manuel Fern&ndez y Gonz&lez. 
Madrid: Biblioteca Atl&ntico, 1931. 315 pp. 
6 ptas. 

Holmes, H. A. — Spanish America in song 


and story [Selections]. New York: Holt, 
1932. xxi + 578 pp. $2.75. 

Ibarra y Rodriguez, E. — La polltica uni- 
versitaria del emperador Carlos V en Espana. 
Madrid: 1931. 24 pp. 

Irving, W. — Diary, Spain 1828-1829. Ed. 
from the Ms. in the Library of the Society 
by Clara Louisa Penney. New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1930. xviii 
+ 142 pp. 

Malaret, A. — Diccionario de america- 
nismos. Segunda ed. extensamente corregida. 
San Juan , P . R.: Imp. “Venezuela,” 1931. 
xiv + 520 pp. 

Pagds, A. de, y J. Pdrez de Hervds. — 
Diccionario de la lengua eastellana. Bar- 
celona: Fomento Comercial del Libro, 1931. 
5 vols. 250 ptas. 

Palacio ValdOs, A. — JosO. Ed. by J. W. 
Barlow. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. 
xxi + 319 pp. $1.25. 

Poch Noguer, J. — Los comuneros de 
Castilla. Barcelona : Araluce, 1930. 152 pp. 
3 ptas. 

Poncet y de Cardenas, C. — Romances de 
PasiOn. (Contribution al estudio del roman- 
cero. ) Habana: Cultural, 1930. 

Ricard, R. — Etudes et documents pour 
l’histoire missionaire de l’Espagne et du 
Portugal. Louvain: Desbarax, 1930. 

Spanish Folktales. — Ed. with Exercises, 
Notes and Vocabulary by R. S. Boggs and 
N. B. Adams. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1932. xvii + 161 pp. 

Unamuno, M. de. — Ensayos y sentencias 
de Unamuno. Ed. with Intr., notes and 
voc., by W. A. Beardsley. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1932. vii + 149 pp. 

Vives, L. — Introduction a la Sabidurla. 
Intr., notas y pr61. del P. J. Alventosa, y 
Est. prel. de las obras de J. L. Vives por 
J. B. Santandreu. Valencia: Universidad 
de Valencia, 1930. 

Wohlhaupter, E. — La importancia de 
Espana en la historia de los derechos funda- 
mentales. Madrid: Blass, 1930. 36 pp. 

GENERAL 

Deferrari and Campbell. — A Concordance 
of Prudentius. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Mediaeval Academy, 1932. 833 pp. $12.50. 

Entwistle, W. J. — The Year’s Work in 
Modern Language Studies. Vol. II. Lon- 
don: Oxford Press, 1932. xviii +154 pp. 
$2.25. 

Le Roux, P. — Atlas linguistique de la 
Basse Bretagne. l rfi fasc. Paris: Champion, 
1924. 100 maps. 

Le Verbe breton. Diss. Rermes: 

1930. xxiii + 366 pp, 

Rabotine, V. — Le “ Boece ” proven^al. 
Diss. Strasbourg: 1930. 193 pp. 
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DOPPELDBUCKE VON GOETHE'S NEUEN SCHBIFTEN , 

1792-1800 

Erster Band, 1792 (1800) 

Von diesem Bande liegen mir vier Drucke vor, je zwei mit dem 
Datum 1792 (N 1 - 2 ) und 1800 (N s * 4 ). Da mein Exemplar des 
Orignaldrueks N 1 vollstandiger ist als die von Hirzel nnd Meyer 
benutzten, so moge hier die Kollation folgen: 1 Bl. Titel: Goethe's 
neue Schriften. Erster Band . Mit einem Eupfer . Mit Kurfurstl . 
Sachs . Privilegium. Berlin . Bei Johann Friedrich Unger . 179$. 
Zweiter Titel: Der Grofe-Cophta. Ein Lust spiel in fitnf Aufziigen 
von Goethe. Berlin. Bey Johann Friedrich Unger. 1792. S. 1-224, 
223, 224, 225-241, darnach drei leere Seiten. Schlufi des Groh- 
Cophta auf S. 241; S. 245: Des Joseph Balsamo , genannt Oagli - 
ostro , Stammbaum. Von S. 248 springt die Seitenzahlung auf 349, 
lauft so bis 464 (SchluS des romischen Carnevals) ; darauf 1 Bl. 
Inhalt und 1 Kupfer (Cagliostros Stammbaum). Bogen A bis 
Aa, 8°. Der Halbbogen Q enthalt 5 bedruckte und 3 leere 
Seiten; hierdurch wurde die in der Weimarer Ausgabe (Bd. 17, 
S. 363) nicht erwahnte Einzel- Ausgabe des GroB-Cophta er- 
moglicht : man brauchte nur den Band-Titel zu entfernen, um die 
Einzel- Ausgabe herzustellen. Hierin stimmt aueh der Druek N 2 
iiberein, fiir den iiberhaupt auch die sonstige Kollation von N 1 gilt. 
Anzunehmen ist also, dah unter den existierenden Exemplaren des 
Einzeldrucks 1792 auch solche vorkommen werden, die nicht den 
Text des Originaldrucks N 1 , sondern den des Doppeldrucks N 2 
aufweisen. tJberhaupt muS der Doppeldruck N 2 sehr friih veran- 
staltet worden sein, da ich zwei Misch-Exemplare in altem Ein- 
bande besitze, deren Bogen A-Q vom Satze N 2 , Bogen R-Aa 
dagegen vom Originalsatz N 1 abgezogen sind. Von einem solchen 
Misch-Exemplare stammt auch der folgende Druck N 3 ab: 
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N 3 : Goethe's neue Schriften. 1 Erster Band . Mit einem Kupfer . 
Berlin . Bei J ohann Friedrich Unger . 1800. Seitenzablung : 1-66, 76, 
68-224, 223, 224, 225-240 (ScbluS des Grofi-Copbta) ; dann drei 
unbezeicbnete Seiten, darauf 248-258, 359-361, 365, 363-366, 267, 
368, 369, 270, 371, 272, 373, 374, 275-290, 391-395, 963, 397-423, 
454, 425-464. 1 Bl. Inhalt, 1 Kupfer. Das erste, unbezeichnete 
und nur einseitig bedruekte Blatt des Bogens P fehlt den meisten 
Exemplaren : Der Grofe-Cophta. Bin Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen 
(ohne Punkt). Dieses Blatt kann kaum als Ersatz des ersten 
Blattes des Bogens A gedacht sein, dessen Riiekseite das Ver- 
zeicbniJ3 der Personen enthalt. 

N 4 : der Titel dieses Druekes stimmt mit N 3 iiberein, nur bat N 4 
vor dem Worte Berlin einen spitz auslaufenden Strieb, wabrend 
dieser in N 3 gerade ist. N 4 wurde seitengleicb von N 3 abgesetzt, 
zablt aber ricbtig 362 Seiten. 

Bei folgender Auswabl aus den mir vollstandig vorliegenden 
Lesarten der vier Drucke wurden erstens solcbe Stellen beriick- 
siebtigt, die fiir die Textgescbiebte in Betracht kommen, und 
zweitens solebe, die durcb Druck- oder Satzfebler die Unter- 
scheidung etwa ahnlicher Drucke ermoglichen ; nacb der Stellen- 
angabe folgt, in Klammern, Seite und Zeile der Weimarer Ausgabe ; 
die dort gegebenen Siglen werden aucb bier benutzt: S. 13 , 12 
( Grofe-Cophta , W. Bd. 17, S. 125 , 11) Getiimmel! N 1 Getummel? 
N 2_4 A-CW 14 , 10 ( 125 , 24) herein gekommen N 2 - 2 A herein- 
gekommen N 3 - 4 18 , 13 ( 127 , 24) nicbt Ein N 1 niebt ein N 2 ” 4 

A-CW Z. 19 ( 128 , 1) Tboricbter N 1 - 3 * 4 Tborigter N 2 30 , 4 
( 134 , 3) Ist er er schon N 2 Drf. 40 , 9 ( 140 , 12) verlobren N 1 
verloren N 2 " 4 entsprechend 44 , 4 ( 142 , 11) 56 , 13 ( 148 , 25) 

fragt N 1 fragt N 2 “ 4 62 , 17 ( 152 , 5) konnte? N 1 konnte. N 2 ~ 4 

66 , 2 ( 153 , 24) wie N 1 w i e N 2 ' 4 82 , 20 ( 162 , 24) fiirchten ? N 1 

fiircbten ! N 2 " 4 90 , 16 ( 167 , 2) kvnnte N 1 Drf. 91 , 12 ( 167 , 

16) iibrige N 1 Uebrige N 2 ' 4 102 , 2 ( 174 , 21) viele N 1 viel N 2 " 4 

103 , 19 ( 175 , 16) Hier! N 1 Hier, N 2-4 109 , 10 ( 178 , 13) nicbt 

anders N 1 nicbts anders N 2 " 4 A 112 , 13 ( 180 , 5) Ihnen N 1 * 4 

ibnen N 2 * 3 118 , 3 ( 182 , 25) unversohnlicbe N 1 * 2 - 4 unverson- 

licbe N 3 134 , 17 ( 191 , 18) kreutzweise N 1 kreuzweise N 2 " -4 
138 , 11 ( 194 , 2) Ungedult N 1 Ungeduld N 2 ~ 4 140 , 7.8 ( 195 , 

2) entscbeidendsten N 1 entscbeidensten N 2 " 4 155 , 3 ( 202 , 10) 

mogt* N 1 mocbP N 2 ' 4 169 , 1 ( 209 , 24) einen IT x - 4 einem 1ST 2 - 3 

Drf. Z. 3 (Z. 26) von ihm F 1 - 4 von ihn N 2 - 3 Drf. 170 , 18 
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(210, 21) Scberi EP Drf. Scberz EF 2 " 4 181, 11 (216, 3) Bitter 

EP Drf . Bitter EP 4 Eittter EP £>r/. 191, 9 (221, 7) beute 

ETacht EP* 2 diese ETaclit ET 3 * 4 193, 3 (222, 8) zustcbern EP Drf . 

194, 17 (223, 11) ibn recht diinkt ET 1 * 2 AB 1 ihm reebt diinkt 
EP^BCPCW 199, 2 (226, 16) grofieu EP i>r/. Z. 16 (227, 1) 
Oberst ET 1 B 1 Obrist EP^ABCPCW 203, 10 (228, 23) zn ge- 
f alien ET 1 zn Gef alien ET 2 " 4 214, 1 (234, 25) Oberst ET 1 Oberster 
ET 2 ~ 4 AW entsprechend Z. 9 (235, 1). 216, 1 (235, 21). 217, 1 
(236, 8). 218, 11 (237, 3). 224, 10 (240, 12). 229, 14 (244, 5) 
216, 9 (235, 26) jeden EP 3 * 4 jedem N 2 Drf . 220, 14 (238, 11) 
er EP Er ET 2 " 4 221, 3 (238, 18) Er ET 1 * 2 er N 3 * 4 Z. 17 (239, 

1) Abendtener ET 1 Abentener ET 2-4 223, 19 (240, 6) Oberst ET 1 

Obrister ET 2-4 Oberster AW 224, 12 (240, 13) nun scbon EP 
nnr scbon ET 2 ~ 4 AW 228, 3 (243, 7) Hofjuwilieren ET 1 Hof- 
juwelieren ET 2 " 4 230, 5 (244, 14) iibergebe ET 1 * 3 * 4 liber gebe EF 2 

237, 17 (248, 11) Triumpfe EF 1 * 3 * 4 Triumpbe El 2 238, 3 (248, 
15) sie . . . Ihnen ET 1 Sie . . . ihnen ET 2 ~ 4 240, 16. 17 (250, 1. 2) 

ibren . . . ibre ET 1 Ibren . . . Ihre ET 2-4 

S. 350, 2 ( Gagliostros Stammbaum , W. 31. Bd. S. 128, 6) andre 
ET 1 * 3 * 4 andere ET 2 351, 14 (129, 4) ohngefebr ET 1 - 3 obngefabr 
ET 2 - 4 353, 3 (130, 1) sizilianiscben ET 1 * 3 * 4 sicilianiscben ET 2 A 

354, 7 (130, 22) mebreren ET 3 * 4 mebrerern ET 2 356, 7 (132, 3) 
Betrogne, Halbbetrogne ET 1 - 3 * 4 Betrogene, Halbbetrogene ET 2 A 
358, 8 (133, 10) qualifizire ET 1 - 3 * 4 qualificire EF 2 A Z. 12 (Z. 14) 
ETegotiazion ET 1 * 3 * 4 ETegoziation E" 2 A 361, 4 (135, 4) scbien 
ET 1 * 2 scbeint ET 3 - 4 362, 17 (136, 5) znm sitzen ET 1 - 3 - 4 zum 

Sitzen ET 2 A 364, 1 (136, 27) herein gekommen ET 1 bereinge- 
kommen EPA binein gekommen ET 3 * 4 Z. 12 (137, 9) Angen 
ET 1 Drf. 366, 1 (138, 7) voile ET 1 * 2 A oolite EF 3 * 4 Z. 10 
(Z. 14) Brief abzubolen ET 1 * 3 * 4 Brief selbst abzubolen ET 2 AW 
Z. 14 (Z. 17) werde, ET 1 werde; H 2 “ 4 zwei Exx . von ET 1 teilen 
diese Lesart 378, 5 (301, 3) Scbester ET 1 Drf . Z. 17 (Z. 12) 
Snmme ET 1 Drf . 

S. 401, 5 ( Romisches Carneval , W. 32. Bd. S.231, 22) fur 
H 1 * 3 * 4 Tor EPA 403, 10 (233, 7) Classe EP 3 - 4 Klasse ET 2 A 
413, 15 (239, 12) colossaliscben ET 1 * 3,4 colassaliscben ET 2 427, 
13 (248, 3) bie EP 3 * 4 bier ET 2 A 431, 8 (250, 13) Unzablicb 
EP* 3 * 4 ITnzablig EP 432, 14 (251, 9) unversebens ET 1 * 2 * 4 nnver- 
sehns ET 3 442, 6 (257, 10) ungeduldig ET 2 unbandig ET 3 * 4 
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446 , 15 ( 260 , 6) letze mal N ^ 3 - 4 letztemal N 2 459 , 5 ( 267 , 27) 
Komplimente N 1,2,4 Kompliment N 2 AW Z. 16 ( 268 , 9) aus 
benachbarte N 1,3, 4 Drf. ans benachbarte N 2 A 461 , 1 ( 269 , 3) 
schwindeln N 1, 3 - 4 schwindlen N 2 A Z. 2 (Z. 4) unmoglich. N 1 
Drf. unmoglich, N 2 unmoglich N 3, 4 

Der Doppeldruck N 2 wurde Yorlage, und somit Fehlerquelle fiir 
A, wie z.B. aus den Stellen 199 , 16. 214 , 1. 223 , 19. 366 , 10. 459 , 5 
leicbt zn erkennen ist. Yon den Herausgebern der Weimarex 
Ansgabe (Bd. 17, 31, 32) sind die Doppeldrneke nicht beachtet 
worden, trotzdem schon scbon Wilhelm Vollmer im Jahre 1868 1 
das Yorhandensein nnd den schadlichen Einflub der Doppeldrucke 
der folgenden Bande der Nenen Schriften nachgewiesen hatte. 
Die meisten der von N 2 im ersten Bande eingefiihrten Druck- 
fehler gehen von A anf die spateren Ansgaben iiber: dak sie ans 
dem hentigen Texte entfernt werden miissen, brancht kanm betont 
zn werden. Man vergleiehe zum Beispiel das Wort Ob erst, welches 
im Gro&-Cophta meistens in dieser Schreibweise, stellenweise anch 
als Oberster, nnd ganz vereinzelt als Obrist vorkommt. Anstatt 
zn normieren, mengt N 2 diese Formen noch mehr dnrch einander: 
an einer Stelle (vgl. die oben gegebenen Lesarten) fiihrt N 2 
anstatt Oberst die Form Obrist ein, welche sich bis in die Weimarer 
Ansgabe erhalten hat; ein andermal setzt N 2 die Form Obrister , 
die dann in A-CW als Oberster erscheint. An sieben weiteren 
Stellen setzt N 2 fiir Oberst die Form Oberster, die sich dann jedes- 
mal in ABCW wiederfindet. Die Schreibweise der spateren Ans- 
gaben wnrde also hauptsachlich durqh N 2 festgelegt. Dabei 
handelt es sich keineswegs nm eine Normiernng, denn die Form 
Oberst findet sich immer noch am zahlreichsten. Reine Druck- 
fehler, die unbedingt ansznmerzen sind, sind ferner die Stellen 
224 , 12 nur schon ; 366 , 10 Brief selbst abzuholen; 458 , 5 
Kompliment . 

Zweiter Band, 1794 

N 1 : Goethe 3 s neue Schriften. Zweyter Band. Mit Kurfurstl. 
Sachs . Privilegium . Berlin. Bei Johann Friedrich Unger . 179Jf.. 
Titel, 491 Seiten, 1 Bl. Drnckfehler. Bogen A-Hh, 8°. S. [1] : 
Reinecke Fuchs in zwolf Gesangen. S. [3] : Erster Gesang. Es 
gibt Exemplare anf besserem nnd schlechterem Papier: erstere 

1<< Zur GescMchte und Kritik des Goethe’schen Textes” Beilage zur 
AUgemeinm Zeitung , Augsburg, No. 103, 1868. 
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messen unbeschnitten 175 x120 mm., bei einer Starke von 27-35 
mm.; von Bogen Q an liegt ein anderes Papier vor, welches nnr 
110 mm. Breite aufweist. Ein Exemplar auf schlechtem Papier hat 
eine Starke von nur 19 mm., anch fehlt diesem das Druckfehler- 
verzeichnis. Anstatt 72, 248, 255, 313, 463 stehen in alien meinen 
Exemplaren die Seitenzahlen 62, 148, 257, 413, 492, wahrend 
die erste Ziffer der Zahl 84 schief steht. In der Weimarer Ansgabe 
Bd. 50, S. 353 erwahnt H. G. Graf zwei Gattungen von abweich- 
enden Exemplaren, die sich in den Bogen Y, Cc nnd Dd (X la ) 
und Aa (X 1 ^) von den iibrigen nnterscheiden ; die Lesarten von 
X la sind mit im Apparate verzeichnet, von dem damals schon 
versehollenen Exemplare 1ST ^ werden nnr zwei Lesarten angegeben. 
Ein Exemplar in meinem Besitz, nnd zwar das oben erwahnte auf 
schlechtem Papier, weist nnn in acht Bogen (C, Y, Z, Aa, Bb, 
Cc, Dd, Ee) abweichende Lesarten anf, mit welchen die von Graf 
fur X la verzeichneten iibereinstimmen. Stellenweise scheint nener 
Satz vorznliegen, der sich jedoch nie anf einen ganzen Bogen er- 
streckt: demnach liegt Presskorrektnr vor. Eolglich sollten die 
nenen Lesarten die korrekteren sein, was sich jedoeh nicht immer 
behanpten lafit. Dabei ist zn bemerken, dah die mir vorliegenden 
Exemplare einheitlich zusammengestellt sind, zwei Exemplare anf 
besserem Papier haben hbereinstimmend die mit X 1 bezeichneten 
Lesarten, das Exemplar mit den Lesarten X la besteht dnrchweg 
ans Bogen, die anf schlechterem Papier gedrnckt sind. Moglicher- 
weise werden noch andere Exemplare anftanchen, welche die kor- 
rigierten Bogen in anderer Zusammenstellung anfweisen. Lesarten : 
S. 38 , 19 (Weim. Ansg. Bd. 50, Keineke Enchs II, 15) holen X 1 
hohlen IS! la 1ST 2 * a 344 , 15 (IX, 358) entschuld'gen X 1,2 * 3 ent- 
schnldigen X la 355 , 3.4 (X, 38) wird | er im X 1 * 2 wird er | im 
X la 361 , 9 (X, 97) Hecktor X 1 Hektor X la X 2 365 , 11 (X, 
136) er eilte X 1 * 2 Drf . es eilte X la 369 , 11 (X, 175) Aengstlich 
X 1 * 2 Aenstlich X la Drf. 389 , 10 (X, 364) Halfte X 1 Halfte, 
X la X 2 3 90 , 17 (X, 378) gebiethet X 1 * 2 gebietet X la 391 , 13 
(X, 386) Halite X 1 Drf . Halfte X la X 2 392 , 4 (X, 39i) sagte 
X 1 Drf. sage X la X 2 396 , 1 (X, 426) Thell X 1 Drf . Theil X la X 2 
398 , 9 (X, 449) Dankbar, X 1 * 2 Dankbar X la 400 , 8 (X, 466) 
wnndern! X 1 * 2 wundern? X la 407 , 7 (XI, 21 ) Einen X 1 
Einem X la X2 408 , 5 (XI, 30) im kalten X 1 im kaltemX la 
Drf . 411 , 14 (XI, 63) freylich X 1 freilich X la 412 , 5 (XI, 
69) ihm X 1 Drf. ihn X la X 2 412 , 9 (XI, 7i) hab' X 1 hab X la 
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413 , 18 (XI, 85) langnen N 1 lengnen N la 415 , 7 (XI, loo) 
beschadiget N 1 * 2 AB 1 bescbadigt N la N 3 W 416 , 1 (XI, 107) 

Gevatterin N L 2 Gavatterinn N la 416, 3 (XI, 108) in dem N 2 
Drf . in den N la 416, 13 (XI, 113) ihr kam N 1 Drf . ihr kamt 
N la N 2 421 , 8 (XI, 158) ehF N 1 - 2 ehr N la 424 , 9 (XI, 188) 
absehenliches N 1 * 2 Absehenliches N la W 426 , 17 (XI, 212) be- 
zeigte N 1 * 2 bezengte N la 427, 2 (XI, 213) Narrin N 1 * 2 Narrinn 
N la 429 , 7 (XI, 236) beynahe N 1 * 2 beinahe N la 429 , 19 
(XI, 242) erzeigt N 1 - 2 erzeugt N la 430, 17 (XI, 251) Wieder- 
holt N 1 * 2 Wiederbob.lt N la 432, 5 (XI, 265) vexsetzt N 1 * 2 
yersetztf N la 447, 5 (XI, 407) den Dacbs N 1 Drf . der Dacbs 
N la N 2 . Anstatt 421 hat N 1 die Seitenzabl 321, in N la ist sie 
richtiggestellt. Anznnebmen ist, dab andere Exemplare eine nene 
Zusammenstellnng yon korrigierten nnd nnkorrigierten Bogen auf- 
weisen werden, gerade wie dies bei dem 11. Bande der A-Ansgabe 
der Fall ist (vgl. MLN., 1911, S. 137). 

Die Doppeldrncke N 2 , N 3 , denen das Druckfeblerverzeicbnis 
feblt, nnterscbeiden sich sonst nicbt von dem Originaldrnck N 1 . 
Die unverkauften Exemplare yon N 3 warden im Jabre 1822 als 
Einzelansgabe in den Handel gebracbt: Goethe's Beineclce Fuchs. 
In zwolf Gesdngen. Leipzig: F . A. Brochhaus. 1822. Dieser 
Titel wurde zweimal gedruekt: die eine Gattnng hat vor dem 
Worte Leipzig einen spitz anslaufenden Stricb, in der anderen 
findet sieb ein dicker, gerader Stricb. Lesarten: S. 8 , 8 (I, 28) 
atzenden N 1 atzendem N 2 - 3 9, 4 (I, 36) erzahlen N 1 - 2 erzablen 

N 3 17, 2 (I, ill) yoraus N 1 * 3 yoraus N 2 Drf. 20, 17 (I, 149) 
Willen N 1 * 3 Wtllen N 2 Drf. 25 , 13 (I, 197) Herr nnd Konig 
N 1 * 2 Konig nnd Herr N 3 43, 10 (II, 59) fern N 1 - 3 feme N 2 
54 , 11 (II, 166) mogt N 1,2 mdcbte N 3 58 , 18 (II, 209) binnnter 
N 1 * 2 bernnter N 3 62 , 1 (II, 240) Handscbnb N 1 Drf. 91 , 1 
(III, 191) Sey es wie N 1 Sey wie N 2 - 3 102 , 7 (III, soi) Dab 

icb N 1 Und ich N 2 - 3 102 , 9 (III, 302) Und icb N 1 Dab icb 

N 2 * 3 127 , 1 (IY, 54) furwabr N 1 fiibrwahr N 2 - 3 152 , 11 

(IY, 292) wibt N 1 * 2 wiibt N 3 173, 3 (Y, 147) Mann, N 1 Man, 
N 2 Mann N 3 181 , 13 (Y, 224) daran N 1 dran N 2 - 3 201 , 13 

(YI, 96) mir N 1 nnr N 2 - 3 205 , 18 (YI, 136) yon Hofe N 1 

yom Hofe N 2 * 3 212 , 5 (YI, 198) Geschmackes N 1 * 2 Geschmacks 

N 3 222 , 17 (YI, 298) Hortet N 1 - 2 Horet N 3 240 , 15 (VII, 
15) am besten N 1 am bestem N 2 * 3 244 , 1 (VII, 45) Sebt yier 

Lbcher N 1 Sehr yiel Locber N 2 * 3 252 , 11 (YII, 126) Lnpardns 
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X i* 2 Lapardus X 3 255, 13 (VII, 155) alle alle X 2 Erf . alle X 3 

304, 3 (VIII, 334) flihr ich X 1 * 3 fur ich 1ST 2 Erf. 320, 19 (IX, 
133) kennen X 1 - 2 nennen X 3 357, 9 (X, 59) erwieh X 1 erwies 
X 2 - 3 373, 17 (X, 216) bewieh, X 1 bewies, X 2 bewies; X 3 

386, 2 (X, 332)erzeugen X 1 - 2 erzeigen X 3 412, 19 (XI, 76) 
fiirwahr X 1 * 2 fiihrwahr X s 460, 3 (XII, 85) brummte X 1,2 
brumte X 3 469, 1 (XII, 171) Bey X 1 - 3 Bry X 2 Erf . 473, 7 
(XII, 2ii) Verwandte X 1 * 2 Verwandten X 3 . Der Druck X 2 hat 
als Vorlage fur X s gedient: auf die spateren Ausgaben haben die 
beiden Brucke keinen Einflufi gehabt. 

Drifter Band. 

X 1 : Goethe's neue Schriften . Eritter Band. Mit Kurfurstl. 
Sachs. Privilegium. Berlin. Bei Johann Friedrich Unger. 1195 . 
Binzeltitel: Wilhelm Meisiers Lehrjahre . Ein Roman. Eeraus- 
gegeben von Goethe. Erster Band . Berlin. Bey Johann Friedrich 
Unger. 1195. 364 Seiten, 8°. Bogen A-Y zu je 16 Seiten, Bogen 
Z zu 8 Seiten, Bogen Aa zu 4 Seiten. Bogennorm: If. Meisters 
Lehrj . 3 Musikbeilagen. Bs gibt Exemplare auf feinem, weifiem, 
sowie auf grobem, grauem Papier. Ferner kommen Titelblatter 
vor, ohne Ungers Xamen, nur mit der Angabe: Frankfurt und 
Leipzig. 1195. Auch hier ist der eigentliehe Text you dem Original- 
satz X 1 abgezogen. Der Zweek dieses Kunstgriffes war natiirlich, 
den Xachdruckern das Handwerk zu legen. 2 Sehliehlich ist zu 
bemerken, dafi die Bande 3-7 der Xeuen Schriften nicht mit den- 
selben Lettern gedruekt sind wie die Yorhergehenden. Dies laJt 
sich schon daran erkennen, daS im 1. und 2. Bande durchweg a, 6, u, 
Yorkommen, wahrend die spateren Bande durchweg a, o, ii aufweisen. 
Auch sonst, besonders bei den grofien Buchstaben, lassen sich Unter- 
schiede zwischen den Lettern nachweisen. Entweder hat also der 
Drucker zwischen 1792 und 1795 neues Material angeschafft, oder 
die spateren Bande sind in einer andern Offizin hergestellt. 

X 2 , X 3 : hier gilt dieselbe Kollation, abgesehen davon, daS mir 
bei den Doppeldrucken keine Exemplare mit der Angabe Frank - 

2 Bei der ersten Ausgabe der Jungfrau von Orleans (1802) hat Unger 
genau dasselbe Verfahren beobacbtet: der ansebeinlicbe hTachdruck 

( Frankfurt und Leipzig) ohne Verlagsfirma, ist vom Originalsatze abge- 
zogen, wahrend die Exemplare mit Ungers Eirma meistens spateren Satz 
aufweisen. 
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furt und Leipzig bekannt sind. Lesarten : S. 3, 1 (Weimarer Ansg. 
Bd. 21, S. 3, 1 Crstes Eapitel N 2 Drf. 4, 10 (3, 20) nensten 
N 1 * 3 neuesten N 2 8, 1 (6, 2) spotttend N 3 Drf . 9, 6 (6, 21) 

herein N 3 hinein N 2 A 13, 12 (9, 7) Gednld N x * 3 B 1 Gednlt 
N 2 AA 1 B 15, 9 (10, 9) vom groien N 1 * 3 des grofien N 2 A-C 
15, 20 (10, 17) Bhchelehen N 1 * 3 Biichlein N 2 A-CW 27, 4 (17, 
20) sehien! N 1 * 3 sehien. N 2 AW 38, 3 (24, 5) Knabens N 1 * 3 
Knaben N 2 AW 56, 9 (35, 12) Zweifeln N 1 * 2 Zweifel N 3 
108, 19 (68, 25.26) weiten nnd langen N 1,3 langen nnd weiten 
N 2 A-C 111, 21 (70, 20) bemachtigte ! N X * 3 B bemachtigte. 
N 2 A 133, 3 (83, 21) konnte xnit N 1 - 2 A konnte er mit N 3 
190, 13 (120, 12) sehmerzlosen N 1 * 3 sehmerzenlosen N 2 A-CW 
297, 15 (187, 12) sehon inxmer N 1 * 2 noch immer N 3 327, 18 
(205, 26) ihr hohe N x * 3 ihr hohen N 2 A-W 355, 10 (224, 5) 
der Starkere N 1 * 2 der Starkerer N 3 . 

Der Doppeldrnck N 3 geht ohne Vermittelung von N 2 direkt 
anf N 1 znriick; dagegen hat N 2 als Vorlage, nnd somit Eehler- 
qnelle, ftir A gedient. Diese Tatsache hatte schon Vollmer im 
Jahre 1868 (S. oben, Anm. 1) riehtig erkannt nnd fhr die Text- 
kritik verwertet: in der Weimarer Ansgabe sind Vollmers Resnltate 
anerkannt, aber nieht immer befolgt worden. Man vergleiche znm 
Beispiel nnter den oben angefiihrten Stellen die Lesarten zn 10, 
17; 17, 20; 120, 12; 205, 26 (nach der Weimarer Ansgabe) : an 
sammtlichen Stellen sollte die nrspriingliehe Lesart von N 1 wieder 
hergestellt werden. 

Vierter Band. 

N 1 : Titelblatter denen des dritten Bandes entsprechend. 374 
Seiten, 1 Bl.: Nachricht an den Buchbinder , 2 Musikbeilagen. 8°. 
Bogen A-Aa, letzterer zn 4 Bll. ; Bogennorm: W. Meisters Lehrj . 2. 
Dieselbe Kollation gilt fhr N 2 * 3 , abgesehen davon, dah mir keine 
Exemplare mit der Angabe Frankfurt und Leipzig bekannt sind. 
Lesarten: S. 9, 4 (234, 13) Molodie N 3 Drf . 11, 7 (235, 19) 

das N x * 3 was N 2 -C 20, 11 (241, 4) empfand N 2 entpfand N 3 

21, 15 (241, 24) hinunter N 1 * 3 herunter N 2 A-W 40, 3 (253, 1) 
sogleieh N 1 - 2 folglich N 3 54, 1 (261, 25) mache N 1 * 3 machte 
N 2 A 115, 18 (299, 6) nmN L3 nnd N 2 AA 1 124, 6 (304, 18) 
hbermaehtige N 1 * 3 hbermhthige N 2 A-C 125, 2 (305, 4) 
sehlnpfen N 1 * 2 schlhpfen N 3 A 133, 17 (310, 24) zeigen N 1 - 3 
zeigten N 2 A-W 153, 10 (322, 23) der Yorlesnng N 1 A die Vor- 
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lesnng 1ST 2 - 3 Drf . 167, 18 (W 22. Bd. S. 5, 27) meinen Zweifeln 
N 1 * 3 meinen Zweifel 1ST 2 A meinem Zweifel A X BC 181, 16 
(14, 13) znschickte, 1ST 1 A znschickte 1ST 2 znschickte; N 3 196, 1 
(22, 26) Fahigkeit 1ST 1 - 3 A Fahigkeiten 1ST 2 210, 1 (31, 13) 
fteuete hT 1 Drf. freuete hf 2 f rente N 3 230, 5 (44, 21) des Ver- 
wnndeten N ltS A der Verwnndeten N 2 265, 15 (67, 1) Vers 
eingeruckt ]ST 1 - 2 A-C nicht eingeruckt 1ST 8 W 268, 14 (69, 5) 
allem diesem NYC allem diesen N 2 * 3 A-C 1 W 275, 11 (73, 23) 

fiih.lt FT 1 * 3 A fhhlte N 2 BC Drf. 317, 3 (98, 12) langer Welle 
NT 1 * 3 lange Weile 1ST 2 332, 10 (107, 15) ist es N X W es ist 
NT 2 * 3 A~C 349, 8 (117, 17) anscheinendem N 1 * 3 B 1 anschein- 
enden ls[ 2 ABC 1 CW 363, 3 (125, 25) vor ihnen N X - 2 A von 
ihnen 1ST 3 364, 12 (126, 22) lebhafteste 1ST 1 * 2 lebhaftigste 1ST 3 
373, 5 (132, 4) der Blitz N 1 den Blitz N 2 der Biltz N 3 . 

Aneh hier haben sich einige der von dem Doppeldrnck NT 2 einge- 
fiihrten Lesarten bis in die Weimarer Ansgabe fortgepflanzt (vgl. 
oben zn Bd. 21, S. 241, 24; 310, 24; Bd. 22, S. 69, 5; 117, 17) ; 
an der zweiten von diesen Stellen- handelt es sich urn einen angen- 
falligen Drnckfehler ( zeigten ) : die richtige Lesart zeigen wird im 
Apparat nicht einmal erwahnt. 

Fiinfter Band. 

hT 1 : Titelblatter denen des dritten Bandes entsprechend; 371 
Seiten, 2 Mnsikbeilagen. 8°. Bogen A-Aa, letzterer zn 4 Seiten; 
Bogennorm: W. Meisters Lehrj. S. Anstatt 263-268 stehen die 
Seitenzahlen 265-270. Yon den sechs mir vorliegenden Exem- 
plaren dieses Drnckes sind zwei anf besserem, nnd vier anf schlech- 
terem Papier gedrnckt. Dieselbe Kollation gilt fur NT 2 * 3 , abge- 
sehen davon, dafi mir keine Exemplare mit der Angabe Frankfurt 
und Leipzig bekannt sind. Anch der oben vermerkte Pehler in 
der Seitenzahlnng kommt hier nicht vor. In meinem Exemplar 
von hT 2 gehort der letzte Bogen (Aa) znm Originaldrnck N 1 : 
falls die iibrigen Exemplare hierin iibereinstimmten, so ware 
anznnehmen dah NT 2 sofort nach Eertigstellnng von 1ST 1 ange- 
fangen worden sei. Wilhelm Yollmer (s. Anm. 1) kannte von 
diesem Bande nnr den Doppeldrnck NT 3 , nnd da er feststellen 
konnte, dah die nenen Lesarten desselben sich nicht anf die Ans- 
gabe A fortgeerbt hatten, so nahm er an, daS hier der Original- 
drnck N 1 als Vorlage fhr A gedient habe: “Wie schon erwahnt, 
wnrde vom Dichter im Yerlanf seiner Textrevision nicht der 
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Doppeldruck, sondern der ecbte Druck des dritten Bandes [d. b. 
der Lebrjahre] beniitzt, und somit blieb der betreffende Tbeil der 
“ Lebrjabre” gegen eine Corruption yon dieser Seite aus gescbiitzt.” 
In der Weimarer Ausgabe Bd. 21, S. 334, werden Yollmers 
Kesultate blindlings gutgebeiben : “Einer dieser Doppeldrueke, 
hier N 2 genannt, ist fur die Textgeschichte der Lebrjabre dadurcb 
wichtig geworden, dab er und nicbt der ecbte Druck bei der 
Textrevision fur die Ausgabe A in den Banden I, II und IY von 
N zu Grunde gelegt wurde, wodurcb eine gauze Eeibe von Feblern 
in den Text gerieth ” Im 22 . Bande, S. 359, wird dann erkannt, 
dab aucb fur Bd. Ill der Lebrjahre N 2 als Eeblerquelle in Betracbt 
kommt. 

Lesarten: S. 12 , 4 ( 138 , 3) Ungewohntheit N 1 - 3 Ungewohhheit 
N 2 A-C 15 , 17 ( 140 , 9) Leitsternen N 1>3 A Licbtsternen N 2 
20 , 14 ( 143 , 20) konnte : N 1 * 3 konnte; N 2 A 32 , 16 ( 151 , 18) 
sicb N 1 - 3 sie N 2 A 44 , 3 ( 158 , 23) Eolge, N 1 * 3 Eolge N 2 A 
44 , 4 ( 158 , 23) sind, N 1 * 3 sind N 2 A 48 , 10 ( 161 , 9) leidiger 
N X ‘ 3 A lediger N 2 52 , 17 ( 164 , 8) Ungescbicklicbkeiten N 1 
Unscbicklicbkeiten N 2 - 3 A 67 , 12 ( 172 , 26) fand: N 1 - 3 fand! 

N 2 AW 88 , 17 ( 186 , 7) Cndzweck N 2 Drf. 99 , 4 ( 192 , 20) 
Sie N 1 - 3 A 1 B 1 sie N 2 AB 100 , 4 ( 193 , 12) was anderm N 1 - 2 
was andern N 3 104 , 9 ( 196 , 3) beleidigt; N L 3 beleidigt : N 2 AW 

112 , 8 ( 200 , 22) so einer N 1 * 2 einer so N 3 122 , 18 ( 207 , 5) 
Hand N 1 * 3 Hand, N 2 AW 122 , 19 ( 207 , 6) drauf N 1 - 3 darauf 
N 2 AW 133 , 10 ( 214 , 12) mnSute N 3 Drf. 142 , 12 ( 219 , 25) 
Koekermel N 1 - 2 Kockarmel N 3 145 , 1 ( 221 , 12) gesehrn N 2 Drf. 

146 , 19 ( 222 , 17) ibm freundlich N 1 - 2 Drf. ibn freundlicb N 3 A 
153 , 1 ( 226 , 5) Sie versichern N 1 - 2 Ibnen versichern N 3 154 , 6 
( 226 , 26) draus N L3 W daraus N 2 A-C: vgl. oben zu 122 , 19 
162 , 8 ( 232 , 1) neu angenommene N 1 * 3 B 1 W neuangenommene 
N 2 ABC 1 C 171 , 5 ( 237 , 7) gleicbsam N 1 * 3 C 1 C gleicbfalls 
N 2 AA X 175 , 16 ( 239 , 27) Offiieer N 2 Drf. 183 , 21 ( 244 , 23. 
24) nie . . . befunden fehlt in einem Exemplare von N 3 , weil N 1 , 
dem N 3 zeilengleich folgte , hier ausnahmsweise 21 anstatt 20 
Zeilen auf der Seite hat 186 , 13 ( 246 , 13) Wilbem N 1 Drf. 
187 , 16 ( 247 , 4) der Sacbe N X - 3 A die Sacbe N 2 233 , 15 ( 275 , 
2) erscbrak N 1 erscbrack N 2 * 3 237 , 19 ( 277 , 16) Mama N 1 * 2 

Mamma N 3 250 , 14 ( 285 , 6) allem dem N 1 * 2 alien dem N 3 
252 , 10 ( 286 , 10) vor kurzen N 1 * 2 vor kurzem N 3 269 , 13 
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( 296 , 18) weitlanftigen IT 1 * 2 A weitlaufigen IT 3 BW 270 , 8 
( 297 , 3) Ihm IT 1 - 2 AB ihm 1ST 3 CC 1 W 279 , 2 ( 302 , 8) so reizend 
H^AB 1 zn reizend IPBC^CW 285 , 20 ( 306 , 9) in reinen 
3ST 1 * 2 im reinen IT 3 in reinem A-CW 289 , 7 ( 308 , 9) grante mich 
IT 1 * 2 grante mir IT 3 A 294 , 2 ( 311 , 4) Emfindnng IT ^ 2 Empfin- 
dnng IT 3 319 , 9 ( 326 , 6) verstnnd IT 1 * 3 verstand IT 2 A-CW 
349 , 2 ( 343 , 23) Kathar 1ST 1 * 2 Katharr IT 3 354 , 12 ( 347 , 1) mir 
nicht IT 3 A nicht mir IT 2 . 

Hier gleichfalls haben sich Lesarten von IT 2 bis in die Weimarer 
Ansgabe f ortgepflanzt : man vergleiche znm Beispiel die oben 
angefiihrten Stellen (nach der Weimarer Ansgabe) 172 , 26; 196 , 
3; 207 , 5; 207 , 6; 326 , 6. Hanptsachlich handelt es sich hier nm 
Interpnnktion nnd Schreibweise. 

Sechster Band. 

IT 1 : Titelblatter denen des dritten Bandes entsprechend, nnr 
mit dem Datnm 1796. 1 Blatt, 507 Seiten, 2 Bl. Yerlagsanzeigen, 
1 Bl. Mnsikbeilage. Die Seitenzahlen 263, 386, 422 sind verdrnckt 
in 265, 286, 402. Bogen A-Ii, 8°. Die Bogen A-IT sind ohne 
ITorm, O-Ii haben die ITorm W . Meisters Lehrj . A 

IT 2 : der einzige mir bekannte Doppeldrnck hat dieselbe anier- 
liche Einrichtnng, abgesehen davon, dafi der Einzeltitel das Datnm 
1795 tragt. Anch sind die Seitenzahlen richtig, wahrend samt- 
liche Bogen die ITorm: W. Meisters Lehrj. If. anfweisen. Der 
Drnck IT 2 hat als Yorlage nnd Fehlerqnelle fiir A gedient. Le- 
sarten: S. 19 , 20 (Weim. Ansg. Bd. 23, S. 10 , 21) Laertes IT 1 
Laettes IT 2 38 , 8 ( 22 , 14) Briidergemeinde IT 1 A 1 Briider- 
gemeine H1T 2 ABB 1 C 1 C 50 , 8 ( 30 , 6) Wilhelm IT 1 Erf. 
51 , 20 ( 31 , 4) wnhte IT 1 -wufite, N 2 -CW 66 , 3 ( 39 , 19.20) 
wir selbst IT 1 A nnr selbst IT 2 70 , 21 ( 42 , 17) wnndem 1T 1 W, 
fehlt IT 2 Terwnndern A-C: das Wort , welches in IT 1 als einziges 
auf der 81. Zeile steht, fiel in IT 2 aus , weil die Seite in der Begel nur 
20 Zeilen enthalt 73 , 14 ( 44 , 12) Weste IPW Welt IT M3 
84 , 16 ( 51 , 6) erfahren! IT 1 BB 1 C erfahren? IT 2 AA 1 113 , 10 
( 68 , 3) Yermachtnih. IPBB 1 Vermachtnih; IT 2 AA 1 131 , 6 
( 78 , 22) hierher W 1 B 1 hieher IT 2 AA 1 BO 1 C 139 , 15 ( 83 , 26) 
noch Einmal HIT 1 noch einmal N 2 ~CW 142 , 14 ( 86 , 4) An- 
kommenden; IT 1 Ankommenden: IT 2 -CW 143 , 12 ( 86 , 21 ) 
lassen Sie IST 1 B 1 C 1 CW lassen sie N 2 AA 1 B 154 , 14 ( 93 , 9) 
Abend, als N l B0 1 OW Abend als N 2 AA 1 B 1 161 , 3 ( 97 , 7) 
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ich N 1 und N 2 und ich A-C 236 , 2 ( 144 , 16 ) einzudrangen N 1 A 
einzudringen N 2 249 , 12 ( 152 , 26) sahe N 1 sah N 2 A— GW 266 , 
7 ( 163 , 21) edlen, N 1 edlen N 2 A-CW 272 , 4 ( 167 , 8) aber, 
wenn N 1 aber wenn N 2 A-CW 284 , 20 ( 174 , 21) giiicklicb N 2 
Drf. 290 , 15 ( 178 , 5) auszuspreehen, N" 1 auszuspreehen N 2 A-CW 
293 , 18 ( 180 , 2) Errundin N 2 Drf. 329 , 12 ( 201 , 20) lange N 1 
lango N 2 330 , 19 ( 202 , 15) la6t N 1 laht N 2 A 367 , 14 
( 225 , 4) gerauft N 1 A getauft N 2 378 , 12 ( 231 , 17) Gemahl, 
N 1 Gemahl N 2 A-CW 384 , 14 ( 236 , 4) Willhelm N 1 Drf. 391 , 
5 ( 240 , 2) Madchan N 2 Drf. 399 , 4 ( 244 , 25) sie in N 1 W 
sich in N 2 sie sich in A-C 433 , 13 ( 265 , 26) austersten N 1 Drf. 
436 , 5 ( 267 , 14) Schlaehopfer N 1 Sehlachtopfer N 2 A 439 , 2 
( 269 , 6) Da! N 1 Da NT 2 A-CW 439 , 8 ( 269 , 11) beqnemem N 1 
bequemen N 2 A-CW 451 , 7 ( 276 , 13) Papst N 1 BC 1 CW Pabst 
N 2 A A 1 B 1 478 , 19 ( 293 , 3) Mister N 1 W Meister N 2 A-C 

480 , 18 ( 294 , 6) hafte N 1 A hofte N 2 487 , 6 ( 297 , 28) Scher- 
messer N 1 B Scheermesser NT 2 AA 1 490 , 14 ( 300 , 1) Kind: N 1 
Kind; N 2 Kind, A-CW. 

Viele Lesarten von N 2 , hauptsaehlich die Interpunktion be- 
treffend, haben sich bis in die Weimarer Ansgabe fortgepflanzt 
(vgl. Bd. 23, S. 31 , 4; 83 , 26; 86 , 4; 163 , 21; 167 , 8; 178 , 5; 
231 , 17; 269 , 6; 300 , 1). 

Yom 7. Bande, 1800, sind keine Doppeldrucke bekannt: es ist 
also anznnehmen dah von diesem Bande sofort die grohere Anzahl 
Exemplare abgezogen wurde, die notig war, um die Doppeldrncke 
der friiheren Bande zn komplettieren. 

W. Kurrelmeyer 


NOTES ON BROWNING'S PAULINE 

Browning published Pauline anonymously in March 1833. Not 
a single copy was sold. He suppressed the poem, not I think be- 
cause he was ashamed of its diction but because it was too con- 
fessional. He was almost fanatical in his belief that poetry should 
be u dramatic"; and Pauline revealed too much of his adolescent 
mind. He destroyed the larger part of the edition, with the result 
that Pauline is now one of the most valuable of modern books; a 
copy was sold recently for $16,000. There are only 21 copies known. 

In 1931 an edition of Pauline , containing a collation of the 
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texts of 1833, 1867 [date 1868], 1888, with introduction and notes, 
was published by the University of London Press, prepared by N. 
Hardy Wallis. It is unfortunate that he was unaware of the copy 
of the first edition in the Dyce and Porster Library at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Kensington. The attention of the public was 
called to this by Griffin, Life , pp. 58-60, in 1910. Also by Miss 
M. A. Phillips, in the Cornhill Magazine for May 1912; she does 
not mention Griffin. Her article is referred to by F. G. Kenyon, 
in the Centenary Edition of the Works . 

On the flyleaf is written “R Browning October 30th 1833" and 
on the title-page “To my true friend John Forster." The Rev. 
W. J. Fox had sent this copy to John Stuart Mill, who wrote 
many notes on the margins and a long note at the end, because 
he intended to review the book for Tail's Edinburgh Magazine ; 
but the editor declined Mill's article. 1 It was characteristic of 
Mill to return the volume. Browning answered on the margins in 
ink many of Mill's puzzled pencilled queries and gave the book 
to Forster. 

This is therefore a first edition, with manuscript notes by Mill 
and by the author. Miss Phillips is mistaken in saying that some 
of the MS. notes are by Forster. I made a careful examination, 
copied them all, and it seemed clear that nothing was written by 
Forster. In order to be doubly sure, I wrote to Arthur K. Sabin, 
poet and printer, then Technical Assistant at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. He kindly replied as follows on October third, 
1912 : 

I have gone carefully through the “ Pauline ” once again. The notes 
are by one consistent hand throughout, and this is not Forster’s hand, and 
the replies to the notes are in each case in Browning’s hand. I have 
sometimes been disposed to doubt the evidence as to Mill having written 
them; but Forster certainly did not have any share in the matter. The 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine is therefore wrong. 

Fortunately we can prove Mill's authorship. In the first volume 
of the first series of the privately printed Letters of Browning, 
edited by T. J. Wise (1895), page 67, is a letter (to Furnivall) : 

29 Aug. 1881. 

The pencil notes of John Mill which he meant to construct an article 


1 Kenyon says, and Wise implies, that T ait’s refused Mill’s review; 
Griffin says The Examiner refused it. 
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upon — till lie found lie had been forestalled by a flippant line in the 
Review which he was accustomed at that time to write for — are at the end 
of the copy of Pauline in Forster’s Library at Kensington. He had never 
seen me. 

Furnivall naturally looked up this copy and it could not be found. 
The entry had been struck out of the catalogue, possibly because 
it had been returned to Browning at his request.' Browning 
promised to look for it and on August 8, 1886, wrote to Furnivall: 

There was a note of explanation in the copy I gave John Forster — which 
contained also a criticism by John Mill. It is not included in the Cata- 
logue of his books, however — but may turn up some day. 2 

Wise adds a footnote: “The book has c turned up* and is now 
safely deposited in the Dyce and Forster Library, at South 
Kensington/* I learn from Baylor's Browning Interests (2 Series, 
ed. Armstrong, Waco, Texas, 1931), that Forster had loaned the 
copy to Justice Chitty, who did not return it. He died in 1899, 
his son found the book and gave it back to the Forster collection in 
South Kensington. 

In the first collected edition of Browning*s Poems (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1849), Browning*s short preface says: 

Many of these pieces were out of print, the rest had been withdrawn 
from circulation, when the corrected edition, now submitted to the 
reader, was prepared. The various Poems and Dramas have received the 
author’s most careful revision. 

Pauline was among those "withdrawn from circulation.” It was 
also omitted from the Poetical Works (3 vols., London) of 1863. 
But in the six volume edition of the Poetical Works, London, 
1868, it appears for the first time since 1833. Browning’s well- 
known preface states : 

The first piece in the series, I acknowledge and retain with extreme 
repugnance, indeed purely of necessity; for not long ago I inspected one, 
and am certified of the existence of other transcripts, intended sooner or 
later to be published abroad: by forestalling these, I can at least correct 
some misprints (no syllable is changed) and introduce a boyish work by 
an exculpatory word. 

Later, in the final edition of 1888, Browning preserved this preface 
and added another, explaining that finally he had revised the poem. 

3 Wise’s Second Series, II, (1908), 32. 
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The preface to the 1868 edition is dated Dec. 25, 1867. In MLN. 
for June 1909, I pointed out that Browning was mistaken when 
he said (1867) “no syllable is changed." There were enough 
changes to make the edition of 1868 a different text from that of 
1833. So we have three texts of Pauline , 1833, 1868, 1888. 

I think I can now satisfactorily answer, though I cannot abso- 
lutely prove it, the question “ as Browning hated to reprint Pauline , 
why did he do it, and why did he do it in 1867 ? " His reasons as 
given in the Preface of that year are vagne. Mr.' Ansley Newman, 
a former pupil of mine at Yale, bought in Europe a very im- 
portant MS. letter of Browning’s and sent it to me. 

The letter is addressed on the envelope to Eichard Herne 
Shepherd, Esq. 5. Hereford Square, Brompton. S.W. It is all 
in Browning’s handwriting and covers four pages of “mourning" 
stationery — probably for his father who had died the previous 
year, 1866. 

19, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 

Feb. 1. *67. 

Dear Sir, 

I bardly know what to say in reply to your request : I cannot but have 
repugnance to any exhibition of a boyish attempt, which never bore my 
name, and, as yourself remark, from my keeping it out of all collections 
of my poems these thirty years and more, must have enjoyed my best 
wishes for its abolition: but nobody cares about an author’s feelings in 
such a matter, and I can hardly do more than make a grimace and submit 
to whatever mine may have to undergo. I do not wonder that you refused 
to edit the whole poem for America, though I am obliged greatly by your 
sense of justice and gentlemanliness as shown by such a refusal; and in 
consequence I will bring myself to say that — in reliance upon those two 
qualities — if you will strictly confine yourself to “ a few extracts ”■ — and 
will preface these with mention of the fact that the poem was purely 
dramatic and intended to head a series of “ Men & Women ” such as I have 
afterwards introduced to the world under somewhat better auspices, — 
mentioning this on your own authority, and not in any way alluding to 
this of mine — and, further, if you will subject the whole of the extracts 
to my approval — ( not a single remark upon them, — only the passages 
themselves) — in this case, and not otherwise, I give the leave you desire. 
I may add that I am glad you do not refer to any early works of my wife: 
T should be compelled to prevent any extract from them. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours Faithfully, 


Robert Browning. 
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Something happened between February and December, 1867, to 
cause Browning to publish Pauline with a very few changes— 
evidently he did not have time to revise the poem. It- seems to me 
highly probable that Shepherd's proposal offers the explanation. 
As a matter of fact, Shepherd never did print the “ extracts" he 
had in mind when he wrote to Browning. Possibly he did not 
reply to this letter, and Browning became suspicious. 

Shepherd's ideas about the rights of authors were hazy. In 
spite of the clear statement of Browning in this letter saying he 
“ should be compelled to prevent " any publication of extracts from 
his wife's poetry, Shepherd in 1878 published Mrs. Browning's 
Earlier Poems without the consent of her family, who were very 
angry. Shepherd was only forty-three when he died in 1895, but he 
had managed, to annoy a good many authors. He edited a large 
number of uncollected works. In 1875 he printed an edition of fifty 
copies of some of Tennyson's earlier poems, and the volume was 
suppressed by order of the court. He got 150 pounds damage out 
of the staid Athenaeum in 1879 for its adverse review of his 
edition of Lamb's Poetry for Children. In 1881, the year of 
Carlyle's death, he published a biography of him and was forced 
to cancel some passages. The DNB. calls Shepherd a “ literary 
chiffonier." I suspect he was consumed by literary ambition, for 
he had published a book of original verse at the age of sixteen. 
Finding he could not write anything important, he became busy 
as a bibliographer and editor. 

Browning seems to have been justified in making precise con- 
ditions with Shepherd. 

Had Mr. Wallis been aware of the Kensington Pauline it would 
have helped him. He is not sure what the allusion to Shelley, 
“His award" means. Well, Mill had written “What does this 
mean? His opinion of yourself? only at the fourth reading of 
the poem I found out what this meant" and Browning wrote 
under that, “ The award of fame to him, the late acknowledgment 
of Shelley's genius." 

It has often been assumed that if the magazine editor had been 
willing to print Mill's review, that review would have been favor- 
able; but Mill's long MS. note at the end of the poem hardly 
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bears that out. Mill had occasionally written “ Beautiful " on the 
margins, but his final note shows that he thought the poem very 
confused. It is pleasant, however, to see his wish: “ A mind in 
that state can only be regenerated by some new passion, and I 
know not what to wish him but that he may meet with a real 
Pauline." When Mill returned the book to Fox, he wrote that his 
pencilled observations were on the whole “not flattering to the 
author — perhaps too strong in the expression to be shown him." 3 

An amusing thing in Mill's notes is on page 18, lines 4, 5. “ The 
passages where the meaning is so imperfectly expressed as not to 
be easily understood, will be marked X." Evidently Mill had got 
tired of writing queries. 

Browning was in a cheerful mood when he annotated Mill's 
annotations ; Mill wrote, “ he is always talking of being 'prepared — 
what for?" Browning wrote, “Why, * that's tellings,' as school- 
boys say." 

Here are some of Mill's notes : 

Line 18, “ Nature would point at one ” Mill writes, “ not I think an 
appropriate image and it throws considerable obscurity over the meaning 
of the passage.” 36, 37, “Not even poetically grammatical.” 112, And 
then I was a young witch. “A curious idealization of self-worship, very 
fine, though.” 147, “ A bad simile, the spider does not detest or scorn the 
light.” 164-170, “beautiful”. 172-180, “most beautiful”. 213-218, “The 
obscurity of this is the greater fault as the meaning if I can guess it right 
is really poetical ”. 222-229, “ beautiful ”. 232-235, “ beautiful ”. 260-268, 
I strip my mind hare, etc. “ this only says you shall see what you shall see 
has more prose than poetry”. 284, Which marks me — an imagination 
which “ not imagination but Imagination the absence of that capital letter 
obscures the meaning ” B. changed it to “ I ” to conform to Mill, but he 
left it without the capital in 1868 and in 1888. 342, tho 3 those shadowy 
times were past “what times? your own imaginative time? or the antique 
times themselves?” 383, I had done nothing, so I sought to know “this 
writer seems to use ‘ so 3 according to the colloquial vulgarism, in the sense 
of ‘ therefore 5 or f accordingly J — from which occasionally comes great 
obscurity & ambiguity — as here.” 448-490, “This, to page 36, is finely 
painted, and evidently from experience.” 572, And him sitting alone in 
blood , “ striking.” 622, is in that power “ you should make clearer what 
power.” 637-642, “ self -flattery.” 646-647, “inconsistent with what pre- 
cedes.” 678-80, “ deeply true.” 686, And sympathy obscured by sophistries , 
Mill marked X, meaning unintelligible. B. cancelled the line, but kept it in 

8 Baylor 3 s Browning Interests , 2 Series, p. 45. 

2 
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the eds. of 1868 and 1888. 689-709, Mill drew a line through the entire 

paragraph, from I cherish to These are. 770-778, “good descriptive 
writing/’ 811, Mill cancels this line and the entire French note and 
everything from 812 to 82L Miss Phillips says, “Mill quite overlooks 
the little note in French/’ 1029, last 3 lines of poem, “ this transition from 
speaking to Pauline to writing a letter to the public with 'place and date , 
is quite horrible.” Mill is mistaken; B. was not addressing Pauline, but 
Shelley. However, B/s explanation of “ Richmond . October 22, 1822 ” is 
well known. He first WTote it here, an annotation to Mill’s note. 

Mill’s notes were in pencil, Browning’s in ink. Here are Browning’s : 

36, “ comma after But, omit period after thee.” 92, “ change that to yet” 
171, “change scarce to not” 284, “make Imagination big I.” 314, 

“ italicise myself.” 315, “ change For to And” 361, “ change was to is” 
388, “ change and to at” 404, “ make One capital.” 497, “ change as a 
to a mere” 544, “ change would to should” 548, “ put f to ’ before them. 
This was done in 1868 as it was an obvious typ. error. Wallis misses this 
in his reprint of 1833. 686, “strike out” this line. 818, “Elide that” 
This was done in 1868, an obvious error. 

At line 567 king is explained by B/s writing in G-reek a passage from 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. At line 569, him has Browning’s Greek 
quotation from Sophocles’s Ajax. At line 573, boy. Browning quotes the 
Ghoephoroe of Aeschylus. It refers to Orestes. At line 964, The fair , 
Browning quotes the Antigone of Sophocles. 

The fact that although Browning made these notes with the 
belief that they were improvements, while he adopted hardly any 
of them in the edition of 1868 and only two or three in 1888, 
and those only obvious errors that required correction, proves to 
my mind that when Browning was preparing the edition of 1868 
and of 1888, he did not have this annotated copy within reach. 
In 1881 he knew (by letter previously given in this article) that 
the volume was still in existence and he thought it was in the 
Forster and Dyce Library. 

I wish I knew exactly when Browning wrote his notes in this 
volume. Perhaps the long note at the beginning came later than 
the replies to Mill, which may have been written in 1833, when he 
got the book back. But his long note, published in full in Griffin 
(p. 56), could hardly have been written then; he calls Pauline an 
cc abortion ” and in the well-known last sentence, u Only this crab 
remains of the shapely Tree of Life in this Fools paradise of mine.” 
Kenyon, in the Centenary Edition (i, p. ix), says it was written 
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“ five years later " than 1832. It is probable that he gave the book 
to Forster in 1837, in recognition of Forster's help in Strafford. 41 

Yale University WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


COLERIDGE’S “THEORY OF LIFE” 

Two fragments of manuscript which I have recently come 
across in the S. T. Coleridge collections of the British Museum 
throw some light on the much-discussed posthumous “ Hints To- 
wards the Formation of a More Comprehensive Theory of Life." 

The first offers corroboration of statements found in manu- 
script notes left by the poet's daughter Sarah and his grandson 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, about the immediate occasion for the 
composition of the “ Theory of Life." These notes were first 
printed in 1929, and evidently had not been known to students 

4 Tlie Forster and Dyce collection also contains the MSS. of Paracelsus 
and of Christmas Ere and Easter Day. The Paracelsus MS. is a large 
quarto. It is beautifully written ; a fair copy in large hand, quite unlike 
the MS. of Christmas Eve , which is written in very small characters. The 
Paracelsus MS. was carried to the publishers, while Christmas Eve was sent 
from Italy, and postage was expensive. The Paracelsus MS. is written with 
hardly any corrections or erasures on both sides of sheets, 11 inches by 8%, 
of thick, rough paper. On first leaf is pasted a big full-length picture of 
Paracelsus with his long sword, “ Azoth ” on the hilt. Browning has 
written “ Parturiunt madido quo nixu prola, recepta: Bed quo scripta 
numu sunt — veneranda magis. To John Forster Esq. (my early Under- 
stander) with true thanks for his generous & seasonable public Confession 
of Faith in me. Hatcham, Surrey, 1842. E. B.” Prof. G. L. Hendrickson 
informs me the Latin should read prela for prola, and the quo in both cases 
should be quae. Thus the Latin phrase is a pleasantry showing how much 
better is MS. than the printing press. “What the presses spawn with 
sodden travail is received; but what is written by hand deserves more 
reverence.” Browning could be obscure even in Latin. 

Next leaf is “ Paracelsus : by Eobt. Browning.” This is written in an 
enormous hand. Then follows the Preface “I am anxious,” etc. which 
appeared in the first edition, and was afterwards omitted. The preface is 
dated in the MS. “ 15. March 1835.” At the end of Part III another picture 
of P. is pasted in, and at end of Part IV still another. 

Christmas Eve , stanzas XII, XIII, XIV, through the line “ The hawk- 
nosed, high-cheek-boned Professor,” are in Mrs. Browning’s hand, as are 
also stanza XVI, from the line “But if the common conscience must” 
through the line “And from man’s dust to God’s divinity?” and stanza 
XXII, from the line “ In short, a spectator might have fancied ” to the end. 
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of the treatise at the time Joseph Needham published his interest- 
ing article, “Coleridge as a Philosophical Biologist,” in SP.> 
April, 1926. Sarah Coleridge in her note spoke of the essay as 
“ an offset ” of a treatise on scrofula, and E. H. Coleridge stated 
that it “ was intended to form part of an Essay on Scrofula which 
was begun by James Gillman Senior,” the physician with whom 
Coleridge spent the last years of his life. 1 

Those familiar with the use Coleridge makes of the laws of 
“productivity,” “irritability,” and “sensibility” in his “Theory 
of Life” will easily find in the fragment evidence of a close 
relationship between that treatise and some work on the disease 
of scrofula ; they will also find it indicative of Coleridge’s habitual 
method of linking his most abstruse metaphysical speculations with 
practical problems of applied science. The fragment, f. 160 of 
Egerton MSS. 2800, is in Coleridge’s own hand, and reads as 
follows : 

the higher Analysis. These are now confirmations of the Theory; but 
what if they had been allowed to occasion it’s rejection? . . . Thus it is 
most true that Scrofula is not confined to any one class of complexions, 
and characters of constitutional tendency. But it is likewise true, that 
the complexion itself, in the widest acceptation of the word, is tho J a fre- 
quent yet far from being a constant exponent of constitutional character. 
Still however it is fact, that in this country and generally throughout the 
North of Europe the Males, that are, or are most likely under exciting 
causes to become the subjects of Scrofula, are distinguished by a certain 
speciousness of color, and apparent laxity of fibre, large or full eyes, and 
a certain feminine character of quick feeling, ready sympathy, lively 
fancy, and other marks of venous predominance. [An asterisk follows, 
indicating probably that some lost fragment was to be inserted in place 
of a deleted clause — “ Distinguishing the Powers of Life into it’s three 
dimensions corresponding to Length, Superficies, and Depth,” and then 
the argument continues with the following tables:] 

12 3 

As thus : Reproduction Irritability Sensibility 

Reproduction Irritability Sensibility 

Irritability Reproduction Irritability 

Sensibility Sensibility Reproduction 

It is to be noted that the figure 3 is underscored, showing that 
the third table, in which sensibility predominates, is meant to 
characterize individuals of scrofulous tendencies. There is no more 

1 See my study, Coleridge on Logic and Learning , with Selections from 
the Unpunished Manuscripts , 16, 17. 
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to the fragment except an isolated note on the reverse side of the 
page, an insert, though not that referred to by the asterisk men- 
tioned above. 

Insert 

In like manner, of the Textures, that comprise the Apple of the Eye, 
each may be influenced without &c. 

The second fragment, found among those catalogued as “Notes 
and fragments on the doctrine of opposites, or polarity, in meta- 
physics, logic, theology, etc./' Egerton MSS. 2801 ff. 121 fL, is 
very similar to the argument in the “Theory of Life,” pp. 50 ff. 
It is, however, a much more concise and definite attempt — in fact, 
barring the fact that it breaks off at a crucial point, it is the best 
attempt of Coleridge’s that I know — to relate the two most funda- 
mental principles of his philosophical thought: the principle of 
organic development and that of polarity or the reconciliation of 
opposites. As such it may be of incidental use to students who 
are still working on Coleridge’s relations to Schelling and the 
German Natur-philosophen. 

In the inorganic world the constituent antagonist powers meet only to 
destroy each other, and in the instant of their mutual Intersusception lose 
themselves in the common Product: while, on the other hand, the self- 
same instant, that the Productivities are liberated, and with the recom- 
mencing of their Conflict, the Product ceases to exist. Instance, Water 
= Oxygen + Hydrogen, as the chemical Representatives of the Electrical, 
or E. and W., Poles. — The continuance therefore of the productive Power 
as Power in the Product as Product constitutes Organization. Hence it 
would be difflcult to recall any true Thesis and Antithesis, of which a 
living organ is not the Synthesis or rather the Indifference — difficult to 
imagine any true Opposites, which are not balanced against each other in 
the living organism. Rest in Motion, Sameness in change, Unity in Mul- 
teity — &c; or Hardness with Softness, Solidity with Capacity, the semi- 
fluid with the semi-rigid — and in like manner of all the component forms 
of organization itself as fibre, vein, artery, &c. 

Now this “ wonderful & fearful making ” is possible under one' condition 
only — -viz. that the product is never compleated, but always 

This fragment, like the first, is in Coleridge’s own hand, and it 
is marked by a symbol used by Coleridge to indicate insertion in 
some work. What more probable than that it is a part of some 
draft of the “Theory of Life/’ discarded, like many such manu- 
script fragments, by Coleridge himself, or a copyist or editor? 

Alice D. Snyder 


Vassar College 
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ON THE REVISIONS OP HYPERION 

Recent criticism on the date of the two Hyperions, evoked by 
Amy Lowell’s contention that the Fall of Hyperion was the earlier 
version of Hyperion itself, is restricted to a discussion of the 
external evidence. Sidney Colvin, who in 1887 1 first proved 
that Hyperion was the earlier poem, argued the question also from 
the standpoint of the internal evidence, offered by the Woodhonse 
MS. of Hyperion , the only MS. at the time available. 

The most convincing part of Colvin’s argument concerns the 
lines which are corrected in the MS. by the hand either of Keats, 
Taylor, or Woodhouse. These lines appear again in the Fall of 
Hyperion in precisely this revised form. Colvin’s argument is 
weak, however, because it rests really on only three 2 instances. 
One immediately asks if Keats might not have reverted in these 
cases to the earlier form of the line. As a matter of fact, Keats 
did in a few instances revert to earlier readings when composing 
the Fall of Hyperion . The most striking of these cases is afforded 
by line 19 9. 3 ,In the holograph of Hyperion this first appears 

Who on a wide plain gather in sad troops 
but is revised to read 

Who on wide plains gather in panting troops; 
in the Fall of Hyperion it appears in its earlier form, 

Who on a wide plain gather in sad troops. 

Is not more convincing internal evidence offered by the holo- 
graph itself? Here are to be found thirty 4 lines whose correc- 
tions evince- definite gains in poetic excellence— lines which appear 

1 Colvin, Keats (English Men of Letters Series), 1887, pp. 226-228. 

3 Lines 76, 189, 200. 

8 Other instances appear in lines 81, 190. 

4 Lines 3, 18, 19, 20, 21, 48, 62, 76, 78, 90, 91, 108, 112, 128, 173, 175, 

178, 181, 190, 191, 192, 193, 196, 198, 199, 203, 214, 217, 218, 219. The 
more important of these corrections are given by de Selinconrt in the notes 
to his edition of Keats. A complete discussion of the revisions of the 
Hyperion as well as a facsimile of the holograph is to be found in Hyperion , 
A Facsimile of Keats Autograph Manuscript , ed. E. de Selincourt Ox- 
ford, 1905. * ' ’ 
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in exactly this corrected and perfected form in the Fall of 
Hyperion . An instance afforded by 11. 18-19 will suffice to illus- 
trate the point. Keats first wrote : 

His old right hand lay nerveless on the ground, 

Unsceptred; and his white brow’d eyes were clos’d; 

© 

“on the ground” was first replaced by “dead or supine/ 5 which 
in turn was replaced by “listless, dead.” “White brow 5 d 55 was 
first changed to “ ancient 55 and later to “ realmless/ 5 In the Fall 
of Hyperion the lines appear in just this final form: 

His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 

Unsceptred, and his realmless eyes were closed. 

Adele B. Ballman 

Baltimore 


THE AUTHENTICITY OE BURNS 5 “WHEN EIEST I SAW 
EAIE JEANIE 5 S EACE 55 . 

There has always been some doubt concerning Burns 5 author- 
ship of the posthumous song, “When Eirst I Saw Eair Jeanie 5 s 
Eace. 55 Some authorities deem it so poor that they class it among 
the “ Improbables. 55 Burns editors all agree that its first printing 
occurred in the New York Mirror , for Saturday, November 22, 
1846. Those who accept the song include : Henley and Henderson 
(Centenary Edition), G-. A. Aitkin (Aldine), and J. L. Eobertson. 
They do so on the statement of Chambers, to the effect that 
Alexander Smith collated it with a copy in the poet 5 s handwriting 
in his 1868 edition of Burns 5 works. Those who reject the song 
are: J. C. Dick, William Allan Neilson, and W. Wallace. The 
last mentioned does not include it in his re-editing of Chambers 5 
work. 

Seemingly unknown to the many Burns editors, this song was 
actually first printed in the Analectic Magazine , for September, 
1813, with this notation: We have been favored with the following 
song in manuscript. It is from the pen of Eobert Burns, and has 
never before been published. 

At the time when this song was printed in the Analectic Maga- 
zine , Washington Irving was the anonymous editor. This circum- 
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stance is verified by David J. Hill, Charles Dudley Warner, George 
S. Heilman, and William Morton Payne. R. Farquharson Sharp, 
in his Dictionary of English Authors , lists him as Associate Editor. 
Moses Thomas* magazine was called The Select Review , until 
Irving became associated with it, when it became known as the 
Analectic Magazine. It was a short-lived publication. Irving, 
during the two years or less of his editorship, wrote several articles 
for it. Among them were a number of short bibliographies of 
famious naval men. 

The song, “ When First I Saw Fair Jeanie*s Face/* was addressed 
by Burns to Jane Jefferies, who became Mrs. William Eenwick. 
This woman was, later in her life, a friend of Washington Irving, 
according to Charles Dudley Warner and George S. Heilman. 
Further proof of the friendship is found in the letter which Irving 
wrote to Mrs. Renwick, and which has been printed for private 
distribution in the collection compiled by her great-grand-daughter, 
Agnes Adams, of Wall Vicarage, Lichfield, England. The fact 
that Irving traveled through Wales with James Renwick, the son 
of a Fair Jeanie/* is further proof of his friendship with the family. 
George S. Heilman goes so far as to claim that Irving was at one 
time in love with this widow, who was nine years older than 
himself. It is significant that Heilman quotes this very song in 
his “ Washington Irving, Esquire/* as evidence that the woman 
who took Irving*s fancy had once been thought attractive by Burns. 

These two men were evidently connected in their interest in 
Mrs. Renwick. What more likely than that she gave her young 
editor-admirer the song that her dead friend had written about her, 
years before, with permission to use it in his Analectic Magazine ? 
This assumption seems to strengthen the probability of Burns* 
authorship. 

The earlier printing does not vary greatly from the New York 
Mirror edition, except for the use of "Nith* in place of "Forth/ in 
the sixth line of the last verse. The Analectic version of the song 
is as follows: 

When first I saw my Jeany's face 
I coud na' think what aiPd me, 

My heart gaed fluttering, pit a pat, 

My een had nearly fail'd me. 

She's ay sae neat, sae trim and tight, 

Ilk grace does round her hover; 

Ae look depriv'd me o' my heart, 

And I became her lover. 
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She’s ay ay sae blythe and gay, 

She’s ay sae blythe and ehearie, 

She’s ay sae -bonnie, blythe anti gay; 

0 gin I were her dearie! 

Had I Dundas’s whole estate, 

Or Hopeton’s pride to shine in, 

Did warlike laurels crown my fate, 

Or softer bays entwining; 

I’d lay them all at Jeany’s feet 
Could I but hope to move her, 

And prouder than a peer or knight, 

I’d be my Jeany’s lover. 

She’s ay ay, &c. 

But sair I doubt some happier swain 
Has gain’d my Jeany’s favour, 

If sae, may every bliss be her’s, 

Though I can never have her. 

But gang she east, or gang she west, 

’Twixt Nith and Tweed all over, 

While men have eyes, or ears, or taste, 

She’ll always find a lover. 

She’s ay ay, &c. 

The traditional version of the song as given in the New York 
Mirror may he found in the following compilations: Henley and 
Henderson (1897), vol. 4, page 32; Globe Edition (London 1900), 
edited by Alexander Smith, page 278; Cambridge Edition (Hough- 
ton Mifflin 1897), page 311; and John Dicks (London 1868), 
page 129. 

Esther C. Averill 

Worcester , Massachusetts 


AN INTEKPEETATION OE BLAKE’S A DIVINE IMAGE 

In ’William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols / Mr. Damon 
writes thus : 

A Divine Image is a picture of the God of this World, Urizen. It 
reveals Satan as he appears in human form. — Stanza 1. Cruelty, Jealousy, 
Terror, and Secrecy are human qualities, just as much as Kindness, 
Generosity, Love, Confidence; therefore a god can be erected out of them. 


1 William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols, Boston and New York, 
1924, pp. 283-284. 
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Stanza 2. As a result, the <c human dress ” or the flesh becomes the 
“ forged iron " of a prison to the soul ; the inner form is itself a creator 
of other forms equally materialistic (since everything is created by the 
mind ) ; the face conceals its hot passions ; and the heart expresses them. 

As an interpretation this is vague and, indeed, the meaning is 
less apparent here than in the original poem. The commentator 
is searching far for the explanation and is using materialism not 
to clear up but to becloud the situation. 

The poem is, obviously, a “ companion poem to c The Divine 
Image/ 99 2 in Songs of Innocence . With that in mind we may quote 
the poem, linking the lines on the same subjects in this song of 
Experience and joining these lines to the contrasted keywords in 
the earlier poem. 


A Divine Image 

Cruelty has a human heart, — 
And Jealousy a human face; - 
Terror the human form divine, 
And Secrecy the human dress 

The human dress is forged iron, 
The human form a fiery forge, 


□ 


The human face a furnace seal’d,- 
The human heart its hungry gorge. 

From The Divine Image 

For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face, 

And Love, the human form divine, 

And Peace, the human dress. 1 


i I 


i i 


I I 


1 4 j Cruelty knows no Mercy 


(3 | jealousy supplants Pity 


2 j Terror displaces Love 
Secrecy ruins Peace 


On the basis of these groupings we may interpret the poem thus. 

1. “ The human dress is forged iron ” — that is, man is willing 
to clothe himself in Secrecy which ruins Peace, for is not the 
secrecy of the cabal, of misunderstanding, or of hypocrisy the eanse 
of war ? Thus he forges iron for the conflict and makes hims elf 
iron-clad and ready to do battle. 

^ 2. " The human form [is] a fiery forge ”■ — that is, man is a 

“ for & e " burning with plans for torturing others and brooding over 
ways of creating Terror. Man is no longer controlled by Love; he 
is a forge glowing with Terror. 

’ Poetical 'Works of William, Blake, ed. John Sampson, London 1928 
(Oxford Edition), p. 106. 
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3. “The human face [is] a seal'd furnace" — -that is, man's 
face is a “furnace" full of “hot passions" (as Mr. Damon sug- 
gests) ; but Jealousy has sealed that face. Dear of others and of 
change has cooled over the furnace which no longer has any place 
for new feelings. Thus sealed over, the furnace glows on as it is 
because it lacks Pity, which would destroy Jealousy and unseal 
the face. Doubtless Blake would say Beason was responsible for 
this cooling process., 

4. “The human heart [is] its hungry gorge" — that is, the 
heart of man is a sort of cruel, unglutted gullet which is ever- 
eager to swallow all vicious food. It knows no Mercy and circu- 
lates its Cruelty in various forms such as actions, thoughts, and 
deeds throughout the whole body or “ forge ", furnishing the raw 
materials for all the parts. 

Thus the whole poem is seen to be a direct contrast to the humani- 
tarian idealism of the earlier poem, “ The Divine Image." Here 
man is in the perverted or satanic form that he assumes under the 
dominance of the God of this World, Urizen or Beason or Material- 
ism; man is in the shape that Experience gives him. In the com- 
panion poem man is in the true or divine form which is molded 
in the image of God ; man is in the shape that Innocence bestows 
upon him. Moreover, this meaning may be applied to the indi- 
vidual as well as to man in general. 

Frequently writers have employed the symbol of iron dress for 
man's life on earth, thus agreeing with the disillusioned mood of 
“A Divine Image." The defiance which Experience had taught 
Melville's Pierre is couched in Blake's own terms. “Stemming 
such tempests through the deserted streets, Pierre felt a dark, 
tri um phant joy; that while others had crawled in fear to their 
kennels, he alone defied the storm-admiral, whose most vindictive 
peltings of hailstones, — striking his iron-framed fiery furnace of a 
body , — melted into soft dew, and so, harmlessly trickled from off 
him." 8 

Still it is necessary not to forget that writers, of however deep 
insight, usually stop at this knowledge taught by the world, and 
that the poem under discussion is but a phase in Blake's develop- 
ment, in the scale of his mystical values. The ideals of “ The 
Divine Image," he is convinced, shall ultimately overthrow the 

* Pierre , Kew York, 1930 (Americana Deserta Edition), p. 378. 
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wordly reason of “ A Divine Image " ; then man shall be character- 
ized by Mercy, Pity, Love, and Peace rather than by Secrecy, 
Jealousy, Terror, and Cruelty. 

Stephen- A. Labeabee 

Purdue University 


ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OE W. S. 
GILBERT'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO MAGAZINES 

Although discussions of the work of W. S. Gilbert are nearly 
legion, Townley Searle's Bibliography of Sir William SchwencTc 
Gilbert (London: 30 Gerard Street, 1931) is the first serious at- 
tempt to establish an extended list of his writings in magazines and 
for the theatre. In his anomalous Story of Gilbert and Sullivan: 
The ‘ Gompleat ’ Savoyard (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1928), 
Isaac Goldberg noted the need of a complete bibliography and 
announced that he had the materials for one. But before the appear- 
ance of Mr. Searle's work, the existence of many a Gilbertian item 
was known only through casual references in Mr. Goldberg's book, 
in W. S. Gilbert : His Life and Letters by Sidney Dark and 
Rowland Grey (London: Methuen, 1923), in S. J. Adair Eitz- 
Gerald's The Story of the Savoy Opera in Gilbert and Sullivan 
Days (New York: Appleton, 1922), and in perhaps a few other 
sources, including the manuscript Master's dissertation of Elizabeth 
Long, Sir W . S. Gilbert: The Savoy Operas in Relation to their 
Time (Columbia University Library), which contains a list of 
Gilbert's plays inclusive of a few items not in the DNB. Although 
his work is incomplete and abounds in errors, Mr. Searle adds many 
an item to the list provided by these writers; and in discussing 
first editions of plays and operas, he opens an entirely new field. 

Reviewers have recently commented at some length upon Mr. 
Searle's handling of Gilbert's dramatic works. The selections of 
“ Books about W. S. Gilbert" and of “ Fugitive Contributions about 
W. S. Gilbert" is eccentric; but the two lists,* after all, contain 
nearly everything of importance — Gilbertian scholarship is not yet 
far beyond the chatty point. Gilbert's “ Contributions to Maga- 
zines, Annuals, &c." remains for discussion. 

It is notable that the “ Valuable Baby" of p. 88 in Mr. Searle's 
bibliography was really the “ Variable Baby" of p. 76 (so in Fun, 
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9 Oct., 1969, p. 51, and as reprinted correctly by Mr. Goldberg, p. 
552); similarly that " Blubworth-cum-Tarkington " of p. 75 was 
really " Blabworth-cum-Talkington " of p. 87 (Fun, 20 June, 
1868, p. 153; Goldberg, p. 535) ; that Gentle Archibald's name was 
not "Melloy" (p. 75), but "Molloy" (Fun, 19 May, 1866, p. 
100) ; that " A. and B., or The Sensational Twins 99 was published 
in Fun (2 Nov., 1867, p. 77), not in Punch of the same date as 
Mr. Goldberg implies (pp. 531, 534) and Mr. Searle avers it was 
(p. 75) ; and that the illustrations to " King Borria Bungalee Boo 99 
(Fun, 7 July, 1866) were not the first Gilbertian drawings signed 
" Bab " inasmuch as there was a drawing signed " Bab 99 in Fun for 
9 Nov., 1861 (p. 77) and " The Story of Gentle Archibald" (Fun, 
19 May, 1866, p. 100) and " Only a Dancing Girl" (Fun, 23 
June, 1866, p. 146) were Babs illustrated by "Bab." It is cer- 
tainly misleading to say with Mr. Searle (p. 87) that " General 
John 99 (Fun, 1 June, 1867) was the first ballad written by Gilbert, 
for he would be a bold man who would define a " Bab ballad." At 
least eight poems written before "General John" were included 
in the collected Bab Ballads; " Bab " illustrated four poems before 
he illustrated "General John"; and "The Yarn of the * Nancy 
Bell 9 99 (Fun, 3 March, 1866) was in the ballad metre of " General 
John." It is true therefore only that " General John " was the first 
Gilbertian poem in ballad metre to be illustrated by " Bab " for 
Fun and included in Bab Ballads . It is similarly misleading to 
say with Mr. Searle (p. 87) that W. S. G. "commenced writing 
f Dramatic Notices 9 99 for Fun on 15 Sept., 1866. Gilbert was the 
author of "At the Play" (Fun, 16 Jan., 23 July, 1864), "Pro- 
cession of Pantomime" (16 Jan., 1864), "On the Pantomimic 
Unities" (20 Feb., 26 Mar., 1864). And "From our Stall," a 
series of dramatic notices extending to 7 March, 1868, began in 
Fun on 20 May, 1865 — Messrs. Dark and Grey, who had access 
to a "marked" copy of Fun, quote (p. 15) from these notices as 
Gilbert's for May, 1865. 

Mr. Searle prints (pp. 75-6) a list of eighteen "lost" or uncol- 
lected Babs, including at least two — "The Dream" and "To 
my Absent Husband" — which are not, properly speaking, Babs, 
since neither was illustrated by "Bab" or included in Bab 
Ballads. All of these eighteen poems have been reprinted by Mr. 
Goldberg (pp. 96-7, 529-558) or by Messrs. Dark and Grey (pp. 
241-260). The list omits mention of the following "lost" or un- 
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collected poems illustrated by “ Bab ” in magazines : “ Croquet : 
An Anticipation 99 (Fun, 2 May, 1867, p. 77) ; “Sir Galahad the 
Golumptious 99 (Fun, 15 June, 1867, p. 149); “ Boulogne” (Fun, 
12 Sept., 1868, p. 7 ; Mr. Searle, however, lists this occasional poem 
on p. 87) ; “ The Wise Policeman” (Fun, 22 Oct., 1870, p. 156) ; 
and “ Drop of Pantomime Water ” (The 'Graphic, Xmas No., 1870). 
Mr. Searle^s list also omits mention of other uncollected poems by 
Gilbert, including “ Young May Moon ” (Fun, 6 June, 1863, p. 
118) ; “ Sixty-three and Sixty-four” (Fun, 2 Jan., 1864, p. 162) ; 
“ The Baron Klopfzetterheim ; or The Beautiful Bertha and the Big 
Bad Brothers of Bonn,” in 5 fyttes (Fun, 19, 26 Mar., 2, 9, 16 
April, 1864, pp. 8, 18, 21, 38, 48); “Down to the Derby with 
Rhymes on the Road” (Fun, 28 May, 1864, p. 110) ; and “Mus- 
ings in a Music Hall” (Fun, 28 Oct., 1865, p. 69), 

Mr. Searle’s list (pp. 86-8) of the original magazine-publications 
of those Babs which were later included in Bab Ballads or More 
Bab Ballads is so incomplete that the simplest way to reconstruct it 
is to give the entire series in chronological order. I must confess 
that I have never come across two of these Babs — “ To a Little 
Maid” and “Tempora Mutantur” — in Fun, though they were 
probably published there. In the following list, those Babs marked 
with an asterisk are noted by Mr. Searle ; the “ lost ” Babs are listed 
sequentially in footnotes. Unless specified otherwise, all are from 
Fun . 


I. The Bat Ballads group, first collected in 1869 : 

1. To a Little Maid 

2. Tempora Mutantur 

1865 

3. To Phoebe, 20 Aug. 

4. To the Terrestrial Globe, 30 Sept. 

1866 

5. *The Phantom Curate, 6 Jan. 

6. Ferdinando and Elvira, 17 Feb. 

7. The Pantomine “ Super ” to his Mask, 24 Feb. 

8. The Yarn of the e Nancy Bell/ 3 March 

9. Haunted, 24 March 

10. To my Bride, 9 June 

Illustrated by “ Bab 55 1 


Illustrated by Bab, 5 ’ ce The Story of Gentle Archibald ” was published 
18 May, 1866; republished by Grey-Dark, p. 254, 
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1866 

11. Only a Dancing Girl, 23 June 

12. *King Borria Bungalee Boo, 7 July 2 

1867 

13. *General John, 1 June 

14. Sir Guy the Crusader, 8 June 3 

15. Disillusioned, 6 July 

16. John and Freddy, 3 Aug. 

17. Lorenzo de Lardy, 10 Aug. 

18. The Bishop and the 'Busman, 17 Aug. 

19. Babette's Love, 24 Aug. 4 

20. Sir Macklin, 14 Sept. 

21. The Troubadour, 21 Sept. 

22. Ben Allah Achmet, 28 Sept. 

23. The Folly of Brown, 5 Oct. 

24. Joe Golightly, 12 Oct. 

25 .The Eival Curates, 19 Oct. 

26. Thomas Winterbottom Hance, 26 Oct. 5 6 * 

27. The Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo, 16 Nov. 

28. The Precocious Baby, 23 Nov. 

29. Baines Carew, Gentleman, 30 Nov. 

30. A Discontented Sugar Broker, 14 Dec. 

31. Force of Argument, 21 Dec. 

32. At a Pantomime, 28 Dee. 

1868 

33. *The Three Kings of Ohickeraboo, 18 Jan. 

34. *The Periwinkle Girl, 1 Feb. 

35. *Capt.ain Reece, 8 Feb. 

36. *Thomas Green and Harriet Hale, 15 Feb. 

37. Bob Polter, 29 Feb. 

38. *The Ghost, the Gallant, the Gael, and the Goblin, 

14 March 

39. *Ellen M' Jones Aberdeen, 21 March 

40. *The Sensation Captain, 4 April 8 

41. *The Reverend Micah Sowls, 18 April 

42. *Peter the Wag, 25 April 

43. *The Story of Prince Agib, 16 May 

44. *Gentle Alice Brown, 23 May 

2 “Croquet: An Anticipation" was published 4 May, 1867. 

8 “ Sir Galahad the Golumptious " was published 15 June, 1867. 

4 “Fanny and Jenny ” was published 7 Sept., 1867; republished by 
Grey-Dark, p. 245. 

5 “ A. and B." was published 2. Nov., 1867 ; republished by Goldberg, 
p. 531. 

6 “Trial by Jury," originally a Bab, was published 11 April, 1868; repub- 

lished by Goldberg, p. 164; listed by Searle, p. 35. 
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II. The More Bab Ballads group, first collected in 1873: 
1868 

1. Pasha Bailey Ben, 6 June 7 

2. *The Sailor Boy to his Lass, 27 June 8 

3. The Cunning Woman, 25 July 

4. *The Modest Couple, 8 Aug. 0 

5. Sir Barnaby Bampton Boo, 29 Aug. 10 

6. * Brave Alum Bey, 19 Sept. 

7. *Gregory Parable, LL.D., 3 Oct. 

8. Lieutenant-Colonel Flare, 10 Oct. 11 

9. *Annie Protheroe, 24 Oct. 

10. The Captain and the Mermaids, 7 Nov. 

11. # An Unfortunate Likeness, 14 Nov. 

12. *Lost Mr. Blake, 28 Nov. 

13. *Little Oliver, 5 Dec. 12 

1869 

14. The Baby’s Vengeance, 16 Jan. 

15. *The Two Ogres, 23 Jan. 

16. Mister William, No. 60, 6 Feb. 13 

17. The Martinet, No. 61, 13 Feb. 

18. The King of Canoodle-dum, No. 62, 20 Feb. 

19. First Love, No. 63, 27 Feb. 

20. The Haughty Actor, No. 64, 27 March 

21. The Two Majors, No. 65, 3 April 14 

22. The Bishop of Bum-ti-Foo Again, No. 68, 8 May 

23. A Worm will Turn, No. 69, 15 May 

24. The Mystic Selvagee, No. 70, 22 May 


7 “ Blabworth-cum-Talkington ” was published 20 June, 1868; repub- 
lished by Goldberg, p. 535. 

8 “Sir Conrad and the Busty One” was published 4 July, 1868; repub- 
lished by Grey-Dark, p. 247. 

s “ The Bandoline Player” was published 22 Aug., 1868; republished by 
Grey-Dark, p. 251. 

10 “Boulogne” was published 12 Sept., 1868. 

11 “The Hermit” was published 17 Oct., 1868; republished by Goldberg, 
p. 537. 

12 “The Phantom Head” was published 19 Dec., 1868; republished by 
Goldberg, p. 540; “Woman’s Gratitude” was published 9 Jan., 1869; 
republished by Goldberg, p. 544. 

13 With “ Mister William,” Gilbert began numbering his illustrated poems 
in Fun. The first number is “ 60 ” ! 

14 “The Three Bohemian Ones,” No. 66, was published 10 April, 1869; 
republished by Grey-Dark, p. 258. “ The Policeman’s Beard,” No. 67, was 
published 1 May, 1869; republished by Goldberg, p. 548. 
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25. Emily, John, James, and I, No. 71, 29 May 16 

26. *The Way of Wooing, No. 73, 11 Sept. 16 

27. *Hongree and Mahry, No. 77, 10 Nov. 

28. Etiquette, The Graphic, Xmas No., 1869 

1870 

29. *The Reverend Simon Magus, No. 78, Fun , 5 Feb. 

30. *My Dream, No. 79, 19 March 

31. *Damon v. Pythias, No. 80, 26 March 

32. *The Bumboat Woman's Story, No. 81, 2 April 

33. The Fairy Curate, No. 82, 23 July 

34. Phrenology, No. 83, 6 Aug. 

35. The Perils of Invisibility, No. 84, 20 Aug. 1T 

1871 

36. Old Paul and Old Tim, No. 85, 28 Jan. 

Other notable omissions in Mr. Searle's list of Gilbert's publica- 
tions in magazines are “ Gossip of the Week" (Fun, 24, 31, Oct., 
7, 14, 21, 28 1Toy., 12, 19 Dec., 1863, pp. 53, 63, 73, 89, 99, 108, 
129 138), which anticipates the “ spur of a moment" joke of 
Yeoman of the Guard , and several short stories: “The Duke's 
Surprise," discovered by Mr. Goldberg (p. 422) in Blackwood's; 
“Finger of Fate," Every Saturday (XL, 562); “An Elixir of 
Love," The Graphic (Xmas No., 1876; see Mr. Searle, p. 40); 
“Little Mim," The Graphic (Xmas No., 1876) ; and “The Story 
of a Twelfth Cake," The Graphic (Xmas No., 1874). Without 
explaining what they are, Mr. Searle lists a few skits illustrated 
by “ Bab " in Fun. These belong to a series of page-burlesques of 
contemporary plays, most of which were certainly written by 
Gilbert, though he illustrated but a few of them. They may prove 

is cf q^e Ghogt of his Ladye Love ” was published 14 Aug., 1869 ; repub- 
lished by Goldberg, p. 96. It is unnumbered in Fun, coming between Nos. 
71 and 72, and is not, properly speaking, a Bab. “ Prince II Baleine,” 
No. 72, was published 28 Aug., 1869; republished by Grey -Dark, p. 241. 

16 “ The Scornful Colonel," No. 74, was published 25 Sept., 1869 ; repub- 
lished by Goldberg, p. 549. “The Variable Baby,” No. 75, was published 
9 Oct., 1869; republished by Goldberg, p. 552. “The Ladies of the Lea,” 
No. 76, was published 30 Oct., 1869; republished by Goldberg, p. 555. 

17 “The Wise Policeman,” No. 85, was published in Fun, 22 Oct., 1870, 
p. 156. “A Drop of Pantomime Water” was published in The Graphic , 
Xmas. No., 1870. The latter, like “ Etiquette,” was naturally not num- 
bered. It will be noted that there are two No. 85’s. 

3 
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valuable some day in a study of Gilbert’s “ Dramatic Opinions.” 
One of the most interesting of them is a burlesque — “An Old 
Score” {Fun, 7 Aug. 1869, p. 225) — of Gilbert’s own An Old 
Score . 


Baltimore , Maryland 


Aethue E. DuBois 


WALT WHITMAN AND NATHANIEL HAWTHOENE 

It is already known that Walt Whitman thought highly of the 
Twice Told Tales . For he wrote in an editorial on “ Home ” 
Literature which appeared in The Brooklyn Daily Eagle for July 
10, 1846: 

. . . Let those who read (and in this country who does not read?) no 
more condescend to patronize an inferior foreign author, when they have 
so many respectable writers at home. Shall Hawthorne get a paltry 
seventy-five dollars for a two volume work 1 — shall real American genius 
shiver with neglect — while the public run after this foreign trash? We 
hope, and we confidently expect, that the people of this land will come to 
their u sober second thought 99 upon the subject, and that soon. 

The above statement is not the only indication Whitman appre- 
ciated Twice Told Tales . He reprinted “ Old Esther Dudley ” in 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle for July 28 and 29, and inserted “ The 
Shaker Burial” on October 8, 1846. 

Nor is this all that Walt Whitman had to say about Hawthorne 
and his literary work. On April 6, 1846, Whitman wrote the 
following hitherto unreprinted editorial for The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle : 

GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF MEN OF LETTERS 

WELL DONE. — In the last list of appointments confirmed by the Senate, 
published in the Union , thousands of readers will notice with peculiar 
gratification that of HAWTHORNE — the gentle Hawthorne — as Surveyor 
of the port of Salem, Mass. It is a credit of which any administration 
may be proud, to have the opportunity of thus conferring a portion of 
its official patronage upon such recipients. The Author of “Twice Told 


1 Whitman refers here to the second edition of Twice Told Tales pub- 
lished in 1842. The first edition of 1837 was a single volume. Hawthorne, 
it seems, kept no account of profits received from the sales of these books. 
For remarks concerning financial arrangements with his publisher for the 
first edition, see Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, New York, 1893, pp. 79-81. 
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Tales” the Elia of our country returns more honor than he receives, in 
his acceptance of such a favor. This is the only mode in which our system 
of government permits the patronage of literature and men of letters, and 
we only regret that where it can be done with due regard still had to 
political character, it is not more often resorted to for that purpose. 
Hawthorne is and has always been a Democrat, while never engaged in 
active politics; so that we have his name too, one of the brightest in the 
young annals of our national literature, to grace the party which notwith- 
standing Whig pretensions to all the talents and all the education, has 
already numbered in its ranks the first Poet, the first Historian, she first 
Novelist, and the first Tragedian, our country has produced. 2 How do- 
the Whigs explain this “singular coindidence [sic] ”• — News , this morning . 3 

Most heartily do we respond th [sic] sentiment of pleasure which our 
contemporary feels at this appointment! Though we do not know Haw- 
thorne personally, yet we know him in some sort, and take it upon us 
to say that he will perform the duties of his office, whatever they may 
be, in an efficient manner, and to answer all the requirements of propriety. — 
But the recognizing of the principle, is the thing — the principle that 
literary men are prominently eligible to civil appointments. In this case 
it has been applied strongly; for Hawthorne is a quiet shrinking person, 
and little fitted to make his way through the blustering crowd. We hope 
the government will act upon the same principles again and again, until 
it gets to be fixed as one of the settled rules for its action. 

“But,” says one, “why have mere writers any higher claims for such 
favor, than those of other professions ? ” 

For the following reasons: Literary men of the highest grade, (particu- 
larly those who are guided altogether by their ideas of right, and scorn 
to bend the knee “that thrift may follow fawning”) 4 in a large majority 
of cases are wretchedly poor, and though fame sometimes comes, yet 
profit rarely does. They serve the world, as it were, without fee and with- 
out reward — for there is no higher and more useful service to humanity, 
than that of boldly advocating great truths, or elevating intellectual taste. 
What office, what money, what gift in the power of government, could have 
compensated Channing for the great anchor he has built for mental 
independence in America? What pay could pay Bryant for those words 
of glory and truth, richly ushered as the old English language can parallel ? 
What sum in the treasury might balance the account America never has 
settled with Fulton? And there are now dozens of struggling literary men — 
not Channings, of course, or Bryants, or Fultons — but with ardent and 
truthful minds, who have a far closer claim on the government for nomi- 
nation to office, than all the political demagogues and fishers that ever 


2 Bryant, Prescott, Cooper, and Forrest. 

3 Whitman reprinted all of this editorial from The New York Morning 
News , Monday, April 6, 1846, p. 2, where it is headed “Well Done.” In 
copying the article Whitman omitted the comma after “ country ” and the 
question mark after “ f coincidence/ ” 

4 Hamlet, m, ii, 65. 
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existed! Such men, the country is indebted to. We talk about a gift from 
a rich millionaire, to some benevolent institution — a granting one hundred 
or five hundred dollars — as though humanity were bound in everlasting 
gratitude to such a philanthropist; but what is equal to the far spread 
and deeply penetrating influence of intellect, coined in images of beauty 
or truth, and diffused among all the pe[o]ple, to be incorporated in their 
characters, and to elevate and improve them, and increase their means of 
pure enjoyment? 

We wish the writers of America, through their various avenues of utter- 
ance, would dwell oftener and more pointedly on this theme. Daily and 
hourly we are working — some of us spending health and life itself in the 
labor — for the cause of mere politicians, of men who make a trade of what 
in its purity is, or ought to be, nobler than any of the other professions. 
Though much of this is necessary and unavoidable — and though a very 
large portion of political candidates are men who may be worked for, 
and spoken for, with a hearty good will, by the truest writer — ye t it 
were not amiss, and the immense demands of the state for servants and 
service, to remember, also, those who have as honest a right to her smile 
as any else! 

In all probability Hawthorne never saw this editorial, written 
by a young editor who was to become famous. There is not, more- 
over, a single reference to Whitman or to Leaves of Grass in the 
letters or literary work of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

T. A. Ztjnder 

Brooklyn College 


WHITMAN ON ARNOLD : AN UNCOLLECTED COM ME NT 

From tlie early days in Washington, following Whitman’s dis- 
missal from his clerkship in the Department of the Interior by 
J ames Harlan, Arnold had not been in sympathy with Whitman’s 
poetical endeavors. He wrote (1866) in reply to O’Connor’s fiery 
letter (sent to many persons whose influence he wished to enlist 
upon Whitman’s side) : “ As to the general question of Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s poetical achievements, you will think it savours of our 
decrepit old Europe when I add that while you think it is his highest 
merit that he is so unlike anyone else, to me this seems to he his 
demerit ; no one can afford in literature to trade merely on his own 
bottom and to take no account of what other ages and other nations 
have acquired.” 1 Yet, if Whitman had read and remembered this 

1 Perry, Bliss, Walt Whitman, 178. 
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letter, it did not prejudice him: “I have tried to be just with 
Arnold: have taken up his books over and over again, hoping I 
would at last get at the heart of him — have given him every sort 
of chance to convince me — taking him up in different moods, 
thinking it might possibly be the mood that prejudiced me. The 
result was always the same : I was not interested : I was wearied/’ 2 

When the news of Arnold’s death reached America, on April 16, 
1888, the New York Herald wired for some comment. Contrary 
to Whitman’s usual leisurely practice, he finished and dispatched 
that very day the following appraisal, which has apparently never 
been reprinted: 

No doubt a character like Arnold’s has a meaning and influence in 
literature, for we welcome all kinds, and indeed the glory of our age is 
that it would leave no voice, no claim unrecognized. But the fine gentle- 
man, the purist, even the fine scholar, was probably never really" less called 
for. Literature is already over -weighted with them, and henceforth revolts 
from being a mere profession, a select class. I doubt whether America 
will miss Arnold at all. We missed Carlyle hugely, and the taking away 
of Tennyson would make a great void here in the emotions and aesthetic 
intellect of the United States. There are three or four great scientists 
to-day in the British Islands any of whose deaths would cause a chill here. 
But I don’t think anything of the kind will happen in the present case. 

Commenting on bis own article Whitman said: “X discussed 
Arnold in effect — throughout in such words — as one of the dudes 
of literature. Does not Leaves of Grass provide a place even for 
Arnold? Certainly, certainly: Leaves of Grass has room for 
everybody: if it did not make room for all it would not make 
room for one.” 3 On another occasion Whitman remarked that 
“Arnold had no genius — only a peculiarly clever order of refined 
talent. Arnold is much that sort of man who would be in his place 
as keeper of Her Majesty’s Despatches, careful that never a word 
be misapplied or misspelled.” 4 

John Howaed Brass 

Columbia University 


2 Traubel, Horace, With Walt Whitman in Camden , i, 105. 

* Ibid., i, 45. 

‘Ibid., I, 95. 
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ADDISON'S LETTER FROM ITALY 

Mr* A. C. Guthkelch in the first volume of his edition of Addi- 
son's Miscellaneous Works printed (as he supposed for the first 
time) the early version of A Letter from Italy from a manuscript 
in Addison's handwriting (Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 17). In the 
appendix he gave five pages of alterations in ink added to the 
manuscript by another hand. 1 The text as altered is substan- 
tially the text that was printed by Edmund Curll in a biographical 
compilation which he issued in 1741, An Impartial History of the 
Life, Character, Amours, Travels , and Transactions of Mr. John 
Barber . After describing Barber's disappointment in not finding 
in Italy a duplicate of the pastoral world reflected in Dryden's 
translation of “ Yirgil's Pastorals ," Curll, or his hack, declared that 
the ingenuous alderman had brought back from Italy a real curi- 
osity : 

An Italian Nobleman was possessed of the First Manuscript Copy of 
Mr. Addison’s Poetical Description of Italy, wrote by that Gentelman in 
the Year 1702, Feb. 19. N. S. The Alderman begged it of him; and as 
it differs very much from what is printed in Tonson’s 5th Miscellany, we 
doubt not but it will prove acceptable to every Header. 2 

It is possible that Addison's autograph manuscript of an early 
draft of A Letter from Italy was corrected by' some one who had 
Curll's volume before him and accepted Curll's text as the final 
draft of the original version of the poem. 3 Curll^ indeed, may have 
been telling the truth. Where his text (based on the supposed 
manuscript brought back from Italy by Barber) differs from the 
altered Bodleian manuscript, it is sometimes closer (chiefly in 
spellings) to the text in the later, more familiar version. Curll's 
text of the first version of A Letter from Italy deserves considera- 
tion from the editor who completes Mr. Guthkelch's unfini shed 
edition. 

Paul Bunyan Anderson 

Parsons College 


1 Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Addison (London, 1914), x, 491-95. 

1 An Impartial History of Mr. John Barler (London, 1741), 14. 

* The alternative is that Curll printed from Bodleian MS. Bawl. Poet. 17 
after the alterations had been added to it. 
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THE THEOEY OE A PLUEALITY OP WOELDS AS A 
PACTOE m MILTONS ATTITUDE TOWAED 
THE COPEEUICAU HYPOTHESIS 

Consideration of the attitude of Milton toward the Coperniean 
theory has apparently overlooked a fundamental point, namely': 
the tendency of his age to associate the hypothesis with the doctrine 
that other inhabited worlds exist, and the possible effect of this 
doctrine on the purpose of Paradise Lost. Some years after the 
publication of Celestial Revolutions, the spheres enclosing the sim- 
ple Coperniean system were eliminated, and the fixed stars were 
identified as* suns spread irregularly in space, and attended by 
individual planetary systems. This expansion of the system stimu- 
lated theories that the number of suns and systems is infinite, that 
other bodies in the solar system contain living and rational crea- 
tures, and that there exist other systems, finite or infinite in num- 
ber, which include inhabited planets. 1 

Argument for the three last mentioned doctrines was necessarily 
supported by philosophical and theological premises. Perhaps 
because of a too free use of analogy, and certainly because of an 
absence of scientific proof, these theories were at times rejected by 
astronomers and others who accepted the simple Coperniean system. 
There were also various combinations of the several hypotheses, con- 
taining two or more of the theories, which were accepted by some 
who opposed the original system, or withheld judgment concerning 
its truth. Whatever the combinations of these doctrines, however, 
they were more significant in their religious implications and in 
their effect upon the general outlook on life than was the simple 
Coperniean hypothesis. 

During the second decade of the Seventeenth Century, this hy- 
pothesis was not infrequently associated with one of the several 
theories of a plurality of worlds. By the middle of the century, the 
tendency of the highly speculative to employ it as a premise sup- 
porting the doctrine of additional worlds had so strengthened this 
association that it was not unusual for acceptance of the theory to 
imply acceptance of the doctrine. Indeed, a number of English- 

1 For the analysis of post-Copernican doctrines in this and the following 
paragraph, the writer is particularly indebted to Professor J. A. Lovejoy 
of The Johns Hopkins University. 
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men apparently interpreted the Copemican system as one which 
included a plurality of inhabited worlds, perhaps for the same 
reason which leads many people today to refer to our present cos- 
mology as the Copernican. 

The first important association of the heliocentric hypothesis 
with the theory of a plurality of inhabited worlds seems to have 
been made by Giordano Bruno. 2 After indicating his complete 
acceptance of the hypothesis in Del infinito universo e mondi , he 
proceeds to expand it, asserting that heaven is infinite, that the 
earth is a planet, and that the fixed stars are suns surrounded by 
other planets. 3 

The conception of the Copernican system as implying or sug- 
gesting a plurality of worlds soon acquired apparent authority. 
Galileo’s observations with his newly invented telescope, his de- 
scription of these observations in Nuncius Sidereus and Kepler’s 
preface in his reprint of the Starry Messenger were interpreted by 
some as giving scientific color or reasonableness to what was a 
highly speculative supposition. For at least two centuries following 
Galileo, and particularly during the age of Milton, non-scientifie 
men frequently believed that the Copernican system included or 
supported one of the several doctrines of a plurality of worlds. 
The tendency of various educated Englishmen to associate the 
heliocentric hypothesis with one or more of these doctrines may be 
illustrated by a few representative statements. 4 

Among the earliest of these associations are those made by Donne 
in An Anatomie of the World and Ignatius His Conclave* In the 
latter work he refers to Galileo’s observations, and suggests that the 

* Nicholas Cusanus and others may have suggested this theory to Bruno. 

8 Weber, History of Philosophy, section 49. See also De Immemo. 

* Additional statements include references by Webster (Works, ed. Dyce, 
p. 71), Phineas Fletcher ( Poetical Works , ed. Boas, X, 149), Habington 
(Chalmers, vx, 467), Shirley (Works, ed. Dyce, v, 24), Hammond 
(Caroline Poets, u, 517), and Boss, The New Planet No Planet: or the 
Barth No Wandering Star: except in the wandering heads of Galileans 
(London: F. Young, 1646). 

6 As quoted by Simpson (A Study of the Prose Works, pp. 183 ff.), Donne 
satirizes what he considers the impertinence of Galileo and Kepler. In 
the concluding portions of this interesting satire, Donne has Loyola 
challenge the claim that Copernicus has rendered the greater service to 
the devil on the ground that Lucifer has profited nothing by the introduc- 
tion of the new astronomy, and worst of all, it may be true. 
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Jesuits are the proper persons to colonize the moon. 6 In the 
Anatomie, he links the hypothesis with the doctrine of a plurality 
of worlds or systems, and attacks it, at least indirectly, as a part 
of the new philosophy then disrupting the universe : 

And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, . . . 

The Sun is lost, and th' earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world's spent 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 

They seek so many new: 

Tis all in peeees, all coherence gone; 

All just supply, and all Eelation: 

Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot. 7 

In his Staple of News 8 and News from the New World, 9 Jonson 
satirizes the invention which had given the Copernican hypothesis 
such prestige as to bring upon it the official disapproval of the 
Roman Church. 1 ' 0 In the latter work, his attack upon the telescope 
is followed by a satiric reference to the doctrine of another world in 
the moon. His statement, which would tend to associate the 
Copernican hypothesis, Galileo, the telescope, and this theory of a 
plurality of inhabited worlds in the minds of those attending the 
play, or reading it, concludes in this fashion : 

Heralds. Our relation ... is news ... Of a new world. And new 
creatures in that world. In the orb of the moon. Which is found to be 
a world inhabited. With navigable seas and rivers. 11 

In A Cypresse Grove , Jonson’s friend Drummond describes the 
Copernican theory and the theory that the moon is inhabited as 
though they were associated in his mind. He finds these theories 
equally objectionable, as follows : 

6 Ibid. 

7 Poetical Works , ed. Grierson, I, 237. 

8 Works , ed. Cunningham, ii, 305. 

9 Ibid., in, 134. 

10 According to Weber {op. cit ., section 48), the Eoman Church reasoned 
in part that “ if the earth is a planet, then it moves in heaven , and is no 
longer the anthithesis of heaven; then heaven and earth are no longer op- 
posed . . . Moreover, to affirm . . . that the world is infinite, is to deny 
the existence of a heaven apart from the universe, of a supernatural or- 
der of things, of a God on high.” Milton's interest in Galileo and his 
imprisonment suggests that he might have known of such objections. 

11 Op. cit., m, 134. 
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The Earth is found to move, and is no more the centre of the 
Universe . . . Some afirme there is another World of men and sensitive 
Creatures, with cities and palaces in the Moone . . . Thus Sciences . . . 
have become Opiniones, nay Errores, and leade the Imagination in a 
thousand Labyrinthes. 12 

Drummonds acquaintance with and opposition to the doctrine that 
unnumbered worlds exist is shown in this statement in Flowers of 
Sion: 

Were Worlds as many, as the Kaies which streame 
From Heavens bright Eyes, or madding Witts do dreame. 13 

Certainly the most extensive, if not the most interesting discus- 
sion of implications of the Copernican system as many educated 
laymen of the early Seventeenth Century apparently understood 
them, is given by Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy . A portion 
of the full discussion included in this work, one so popular that it 
must have done much to associate the simple Copernican theory 
with some doctrine of a plurality of inhabited worlds, is as follows : 

To grant this their tenet of the earth's motion: if the earth move, it is 
a planet and shines to them in the moon, and to the other planetary 
inhabitants, as the moon and they do to us upon the earth: but shine she 
doth, as Galileo, Kepler, and others prove, and then per consequens, the 
rest of the planets are inhabited, as well as the moon, which he grants in 
his dissertation with Galileo’s Nuncius Sidereus e That there be Jovial and 
Saturn inhabitants 5 . . . Then . . . the earth and they be planets alike, 
inhabited alike, moved about the Sun alike, why may we not suppose a 
plurality of worlds . . . Which Cardinal Cusanus, Walkarinus, Brunus, 
and some others have held, and some still maintain . . . These and such 
like insolent and bold attempts, prodigious paradoxes, inferences, must 
needs follow, if it once be granted, which Rotman, Kepler, Gilbert, Digges, 
Origanus, Galileo, and others maintain of the earth’s motion. 14 

A number of the Englishmen who accepted the Copernican 
theory, as well as those who opposed it above, interpreted it as im- 
plying, supporting, or as inseparably connected with a theory of a 
plurality of worlds. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester and pioneer 
of the Royal Society, closely associates it with this doctrine in his 
Discovery of a new World , and in A Discourse Concerning a New 
Planet , That the Earth May he a Planet . He states that the works 

12 Poetical Works, ed. Kastner, n, 78. 

18 Ibid,, II, 46. 

14 New Edition ^London, 1898), pp. 326 ff. 
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of Galileo, Kepler, and others have convinced him that there is a 
world in the moon, and proceeds then to prove by Scripture that 
“ a plurality of worlds doth not contradict any principle of reason 
or faith.” 15 

In the extended cosmological discussion given in the second part 
of the Platoniclc Song of the Soul , Henry More moves definitely 
from the simple Copernican theory to the doctrine of an infinite 
number of inhabited worlds. He first attacks the “ common sense ” 
support of the geocentric system, and then asserts that objection to 
the rapid movement which the Copernican hypothesis would re- 
quire of the earth is without foundation, for this motion is a natural 
one. 16 Continuing, he discusses additional arguments in favor of 
“ earth's annual and diurnal course,” and mentions telescopic 
discoveries made by Galileo and others. 17 With the heliocentric 
theory as a basis, he sets up the concept that the universe is com- 
posed of an infinite number of suns surrounded by inhabited plan- 
ets, saying in part: 

The centre of each severall world’s a Sunne, 

Whose shining beams and kindly warming heat. 

About whose radiant crown the planets runne . . . 

And . . . ever infinite such worlds there be. 18 

In Paradise Lost , Milton apparently follows the tendency of a 
number of those of his age, and associates the Copernican hypoth- 
esis with the general doctrine of a plurality of inhabited worlds. 
Not that he bases one upon the other, as More and others in part 
appear to do, but he writes of them as if they were linked in his 
mind. He says of the first “ What if”, and of the second, “What 
if ” ; “ whether ”, concerning the first, and “ whether ” concerning 
the second. The mood of the description of one is that of the de- 
scription of the other. These descriptions, only slightly separated 
by the repetition of “what if,” are further unified, externally at 
least, by being placed without break between Raphael's admonitions 
concerning the futility and undesirability of cosmological investiga- 
tion and speculation. 19 

15 Third Edition (London, 1640), pp. 19 ff. This edition includes both 
the Discovery and the Discourse. 

16 Complete Poems , ed. Grosart, pp. 75 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 81, 82. 

18 Ibid., p. 95. 

19 vm, 119-178. 
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Whether this common treatment of the two theories indicates that 
Milton associated them almost inseparably, or considered that his 
readers frequently did so, is in a sense unimportant. The vital 
point is that he follows a definite tendency of his age in presenting 
them side by side and on a basis of apparent equality. This inti- 
mate association of the theories, whether a conscious or unconscious 
one, had an important bearing on the attitude which Milton could 
take toward the simple Copernican hypothesis. Informed and 
intelligent as he was, he would know or believe that advocacy of 
one indicated and almost required advocacy of the other. Public 
endorsement of the heliocentric system therefore implied or de- 
manded endorsement of some doctrine of a plurality of worlds, and 
suggested approval of speculation concerning it. This in turn 
might be interpreted by many readers as providing some authority 
for such a thesis as Bruno grounded on the general doctrine, in 
which God is conceived as neither the creator nor the first mover, 
but as natura natumns , the universe, or the soul of the world. 20 

Henry More, from Milton’s university, had reasoned from the 
doctrine that there is an infinite universe, that such a universe is 
the proper creation of an infinite God, and that it is proof of a 
universal and infinite soul from which all things are made. Such 
a deity would rule these infinite realms and worlds in a similar, 
and logically, a somewhat mechanical manner, for More says : 

And what is done in this terrestrial starre, 

The same is done in every Orb beside. 21 

Because of such implications of the doctrine of a plurality of 
worlds, one would expect Milton to distrust it. His triple in- 
junction that man solicit not his thoughts with matters hid, be 
lowly wise, and dream not of other worlds does indicate disapproval 
of speculation concerning it. 22 However, his reference to the moon 
as possibly inhabited by translated saints or middle spirits shows 
that the general doctrine was not unattractive to him. 23 The de- 
scription of every star as perhaps a world of destined habitation, 
while not favorable to the belief that other worlds were then in- 
habited, also suggests friendly interest in the theory. 24 Eurther- 

20 Op. tit., section 49. 23 in, 458-461. 

21 Op. tit., p. 92. 2 * vn, 621, 622. 

22 vm, 167; 173; 175. 
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more, despite the allusion to speculation concerning it as fume and 
fond impertinence/ 5 he provides pleasing poetic descriptions of 
several phases of the doctrine. 26 

The contradiction implied in the favorable attitude of these pas- 
sages and the somewhat fundamentalists warning regarding dreams 
of other worlds, is perhaps more apparent than real. It is to be 
expected that in a justification of the personal Christian God, 
Milton would rebuke a practice then leading some men to non- 
Christian concepts of Deity. That he does not deny the truth of 
the doctrine and does describe it in a friendly fashion regardless 
of its implications suggests a favorable personal attitude toward the 
belief. He apparently does not feel, however, that his public state- 
ment should indicate more than suspended judgment. 

It appears reasonable to believe that because of the close associa- 
tion of the doctrine and the true hypothesis, Milton did not con- 
sider he was prepared to advocate openly the latter. His suspended 
judgment concerning the simple Copernican system is therefore 
apparently influenced by the similar attitude taken toward the 
doctrine of a plurality of worlds. 

Grant McColley 

Kansas Wesleyan University 


« VOLTAIRE’S NOTE ON EMILE ONCE MORE 

In MLN for January, I pointed out that an important marginal 
note of Voltaire on Rousseau’s Emile was incorrectly reproduced 
in the Annales J earn*- Jacques Rousseau for 1905. In a most 
gracious manner, M. Bernard Bouvier, the author of the article 
in question, has informed me that the error on p. 284, 1. 10, of 
texie instead of rests, due, not to the author’s MS., but to the 
printer, was corrected in the Errata of the Annales , ii (1906), 311. 
It is a pleasure to bring this fact to the attention of readers of 
my previous article. 

George R. Havens 

Ohio State University 


25 vm, 194, 195. 

26 vm, 140 ff. 
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REVIEWS 


Journal of Washington Irving , 1828 -&4. Edited by Stanley 

Williams. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 
xviii + 278. $3.50. 

Stanley Williams, in this otherwise well edited Journal, falls into 
two errors, one minor, one major. The minor lapse is to be found 
on page 57 where Mr. Williams names John Howard Payne as the 
author, with Irving’s assistance, of the translation of the German 
libretto of Weber’s famous opera, Der Freischiitz . The transla- 
tion — in some measure also an adaptation — was by Irving, who 
may, however, have had some slight aid from Barham Livius. 
Payne had no share in the writing. Even if Mr. Williams was un- 
willing to accept the facts presented in my introduction to the first 
edition of Irving’s manuscript, he might have had careful recourse 
to the pages of Thatcher T. Payne Luquer. In this publication of the 
letters of Payne and Irving, Irving and not Payne is revealed as the 
author of Der Freischiitz, Possibly Mr. Williams’s error is due to 
the fact that Payne tried to find a London producer for Irving’s 
version at the same time that he was seeking to place plays of his 
own. 

Ear more grave is the statement (p. 3), “It has been said that 
Irving was a rejected and despondent suitor for the hand of Miss 
Emily Poster, but no conclusive evidence exists that this is so.” Mr. 
Williams then goes on to suggest that the present Journal is an ar- 
gument to the contrary. It is, if one feels the need for minor evi- 
dences, quite the opposite. Irving fell in love with Emily Poster in 
1823 at Dresden. The Dresden Journals, drawn upon by Irving’s 
earliest biographer, Pierre M. Irving, were first published in full in 
1919 under the editorship of W. P. Trent and myself. A facsimile 
of one of the March pages was given, “ showing ” [I quote the note 
of the editors] “ how lines were erased, presumably by Irving’s bio- 
grapher in his desire to perpetuate the tradition of Irving’s exclu- 
sive devotion to his first love, Mathilda Hoffman. Still decipher- 
able, however, are the words: ‘ Early part day triste — Emily 
delightful ’ in the seventh line. We surmise that the rest of the 
deleted portion referred to Irving’s determination to put his fortune 
to the test, and that on March 31 (which entry shows another dele- 
tion — this time probably of the word c depressed’) Irving asked 
Emily to become his wife, but without success.” 

Yes, a surmise ; but why 3 otherwise, did Irving’s nephew rub out 
passages from the diary he was using in writing the biography? 
And another interesting question is when? Was it before or after 
Emily’s sister Flora categorically stated that Irving sought Emily’s 
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hand in marriage and adduced her own journal of the Dresden days 
in evidence? Pages from Florals journal (published in 1863) were 
printed as an Appendix to the London edition of Pierre M. Irving’s 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving , and no satisfactory reply 
came from the nephew who had deleted portions of his uncle’s diary. 
It is as inconceivable that a well-bred English girl of an aristocratic 
family would; first in her private diary and; later, publicly write a 
false statement of this nature concerning a distinguished friend who 
had died; as it is impossible to understand why Pierre Irving 
should have deleted passages referring to Emily; unless to bolster up 
his sentimental presentation of Irving’s youthful love affair, or to 
protect his challenged integrity as a scholar. " 

As a matter of fact, although Irving deeply loved and always 
cherished the memory of Mathilda Hoffman, he recovered suffi- 
ciently from the blow of her early death to enter not so very long 
after into the gay life of Hew York society. Although he became 
devoted to the delectable widow, Jane Eenwick, the “Jeanie” 
immortalized by Eobert Burns, perhaps not until the Dresden days 
did he deeply fall in love again. Mrs. Poster wished her daughter 
to accept him. Emily could not make up her mind. Some weeks 
after this March refusal (a conditional refusal?) Irving left Dres- 
den for a trip through Bohemia. He returned to Dresden for a while. 
When the Posters left Dresden, Irving also left. Then came the 
Paris days, whose record begins in the Journal edited by Mr. 
Williams and is continued in the Journal edited by Professor Trent 
and myself. Irving arrives at Paris on August 3, 1823. On March 
13, 1824, after various letters to Mrs. Poster, he writes to both 
mother and daughter. Hot until July does he visit them at their 
home in England. He arrives on July 6. The next morning he 
takes a long walk with Emily and her mother, his ally; and again 
in the afternoon. Subsequent to that, there is no walk with Emily, 
and she is never alone with him. When he leaves, it is Flora who 
gives him a parting gift. Is the surmise untenable that in England, 
as in Saxony, Emily is still unable to make up her mind to marry 
Washington Irving? But Irving has not given up hope. On 
August 26, again at Paris, he writes to Emily. On August 27, he 
re-writes his letter. On August 29 he sends the letter to Emily. It 
takes three days before this famous author, this fluent letter-writer, 
is satisfied with his missive to the young girl some twenty years his 
junior! Is it difficult to conjecture the contents of so deeply 
pondered an epistle ? 

One could adduce many other evidences contrary to the lovely 
Mathilda Hoffman theory advanced as explaining Irving’s life-long 
bachelorhood. There is, for instance, Irving’s story of cc The Broken 
Heart” where he writes that though it may be possible for a 
woman to adhere forever to a lost love of youth, a man is not likely 
to do so. He is, one feels, writing autobiographically. Yet all 
corroborative details seem, though interesting for the research 
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student, really unimportant in view of the significant deletions in 
Irving's journals and the unqualified statements in the diary of 
Emily's sister. 

Stanley Williams is one of the greatest scholars in the Irving 
field. His editing of the Journal from Dr. Roderick Terry's collec- 
tion is but one of his many worth-while labors in this field — a de- 
lightful journal, full of wit and amusing anecdotes. If we have laid 
much stress on what seems to us so grave an error in his present 
work, it is in the hope that if Mr. Williams should ever attempt, as 
he is well qualified to do, a Life of Irving, he will not continue in 
the defense of a sentimental fiction so opposed to the stirrings of 
nature of men in general, and, in particular, of the susceptible heart 
of Washington Irving. 

Geoege S. Hellman 

New York City 


American Literature as an Expression of the National Mind . By 
Russell Blankenship. New York: Henry Holt, 1931. $4. 

It is at once the merit and the demerit of this book that it re- 
flects faithfully the leading tendencies in American literary histo- 
riography of the past decade. As the author acknowledges, he has 
written on lines suggested by the " journalist " group — Bourne, 
Brooks, Macy, Mumford, etc. — and the massive work of Vernon 
Louis Barrington. He is also indebted to some of the authors of 
The Reinterpretation of American Literature . In consequence, 
the general organization of his book, as indicated in the table of 
contents, is superior, I think, to that of any previous survey of 
American literature, including the useful but essentially aimless 
Cambridge History of American Literature . Book I, pages 3-74, 
sketches "The Background," physical, racial, and intellectual; 
Book II, 77-191, studies "The Mind of Colonial America"; Book 

III, 195-387, deals with "Romanticism in America"; and Book 

IV, 391-724, carries the account to the present under the caption 
" The Triumph of Realism." A comparison between this scheme 
and that of nearly all the earlier histories of American literature 
would surely indicate that we are moving toward a more thoughtful 
scholarship in the field of the national letters. 

The manner in which this scheme is applied in the text, however, 
indicates a serious defect both in the book and in the school of 
literary history which inspired it. Of 724 pages, only 2 y 2 are 
devoted to Longfellow, 4 to Bryant, 6 to Poe, and 7 to Hawthorne. 
Taken together, the space given to these four American " classics " 
is the same as that given to Whitman alone. Even today this 
distribution of emphasis will strike most scholars and teachers as 
strange; fifty or a hundred years hence it may well be simply 
funny. How it happened is explained, afteT a fashion, by the 
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second part of the title, “ as an Expression of the National Mind,” 
together with the assertion in the introduction that our proper con- 
cern is with the “ social import” of literature, not with “that 
esoteric goddess known as esthetic beauty.” “ Whether our litera- 
ture is * great ' or not is of comparatively slight importance. It is 
profoundly expressive of the changing iVmerican mind.” It is 
Parrington's argument over again. But Parrington used it to 
justify what his disciple rightly terms a monumental work of 
scholarship, a study of American liberal thought in its relations 
with American literature, which deservedly won the Pulitzer Prize 
in History. On the other hand, his pupil, Professor Blankenship, 
uses the same argument to justify a very different enterprise : the 
writing of a textbook for the college survey course in American 
literature. If the proportions of the textbook are paralleled in the 
reading of literature, the student will read as much in Whitman 
as he will read in Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, and Longfellow com- 
bined; and he will have to read very closely a vast deal of writing 
that is perhaps neither “great” or “literature.” Is it really ob- 
vious that American literature, in the colleges, should become 
merely a part of American history? 

Even if one grants the validity of the author's purpose, the 
question remains. What is the national mind, in either its perma- 
nent or its changing aspects? Naturally enough, Mr. Blankenship, 
has no assured knowledge of the permanent American mind, hut 
he does profess to trace changes. The two great changes are indi- 
cated in his scheme by the terms romanticism and realism. If 
America, in its golden day, was romantic, why, one must insist again, 
was Poe dismissed in six pages and Longfellow in two and a half? 
And in the realistic age, was it proper to give the same attention to 
Arturo Giovannitti as to Edwin Arlington Robinson? At the Sor- 
bonne, the professor of American literature likes to introduce his 
students to the recent “ American ” mind by means of Mr. Robin- 
son; at the University of Berlin, the professor of American litera- 
ture attempts the same task by means of Mr. Dooley. What is 
the American mind? Are we to look for the average, or for the 
peculiar and racy, or for the best that has been thought and said 
in America ? 

Nobman Eoebsteb 

University of Iowa 


The University of Texas Bulletin , July 8 , 1980 . Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press. $1.00. (Studies in English, Number 10). 

Of the four articles in this Bulletin devoted to Poe's use of 
sources, “ Poe's Debt to Coleridge ” by Eloyd Stovall presents the * 
most extended treatment. The author's purpose appears to be two- 
fold : he has endeavored, first, to deal “ more fully and systemati- 
4 
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cally with Poe's dependence on Coleridge in poetry and prose fic- 
tion, in criticism, and in speculative thought than has heretofore 
been done”; and second, to prove that Coleridge was Poe's first 
and chief master and " the guiding genius ” of the latter's " entire 
intellectual life ”. Quite the best part of this study touches its first 
purpose. The author presents as an organized whole a vast number 
of instances in which Poe's ideas agreed with those of Coleridge, 
or at least approximated them. He has collected under separate 
heads Poe's scattered critical opinions and has sub-divided these 
main heads into many lesser divisions. For example, he sees in 
Poe's theory of poetry alone nine "constituent ideas”. All this 
assembled material Mr. Stovall has collated, point for point, with 
Coleridge's views on similar topics, and he has added, by way of 
interpretation, some illuminating discussions on the writers' opin- 
ions thus placed in juxtaposition. The chief excellence of the paper 
rests, however, in its author's lucid organization whereby the reader 
can examine for himself these cases of contact. His article becomes, 
therefore, splendid hand-book material for the serious student of 
Poe's work. 

Not so successful, however, is the carrying out of the author's 
second purpose. Mr. Stovall has weakened his argument for Cole- 
ridge as Poe's chief master by contending too strenuously for Cole- 
ridge's influence when other influences are plainly discernible. 
Especially is this true when he tries to sweep away Poe's early in- 
debtedness to Schlegel. In saying that Poe was drawn to Schlegel 
through Coleridge, and that he owed " little directly ” to Schlegel, 
he fails to recognize Poe's early familiarity with Blackwood critics 
who commented on Schlegelian principles, and also the unquestion- 
able similarity between Schlegel's text in the advice on the conduct 
of the drama and Poe's directions for writing a short story. Mr. 
Stovall further weakens his argument by what seems to be an 
effort to minimize the breadth of Poe's study. If Poe attributed 
ideas which he knew were held by Coleridge to other critics also 
holding these ideas, he was not, necessarily, as Mr. Stovall supposes, 
struggling to appear erudite. Rather it would seem that Poe was 
confirming in his own mind his knowledge of critical principles. 

Particularly disappointing is the connection made between Cole- 
ridge and Poe in speculative thought. Coleridge had defined in- 
telligence as the action of two counterbalancing forces, the attrac- 
tive and the repulsive, acknowledging that he had borrowed these 
terms from astronomy. In one instance Mr. Stovall speaks of 
Poe's following this definition " in fragmentary ideas.” In another 
instance, quite in contradiction to his former statement, he asserts 
that this reasoning appears in Eureka in Poe's whole "train of 
thinking”. One familiar with Poe's seeking by recourse to phy- 
sical law to confirm this doctrine of counteracting forces and with 
his use of the doctrine in his literary technique will feel that 
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through this contradiction Mr. Stovall has missed an opportunity 
of strengthening his whole thesis. 

In spite of the above shortcomings, Mr. Stovall’s large compila- 
tion of materials and especially his well ordered plan of procedure 
make his article a genuine contribution to Poe scholarship. 

MARGARET AlTERTON 

University of Iowa 


Fitz-Green EalleclCj an Early Knickerb ocher Wit and Poet . By 
Nelson Frederick Adkins. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 461. $5. 

The subject of this tall, thick volume is the best illustration of 
what could happen to the Knickerbocker who never passed beyond 
the Salmagundi stage. Coming to New York at the age of twenty- 
three, he fell in with the literary virtuosos and cemented friendship 
with Joseph Eodman Drake with his jejune exclamation that 
"it would be heaven to lounge upon the rainbow and read Tom 
Campbell.” He was uncomfortably aware of the prosaic drive of 
American life and disposed to lament the wane of romance, a 
sentiment to which he somewhat feebly reverted in his valedictory 
" Young America .” 

Yet his few successes were not in romantic writing but in the 
" Croaker Papers ” of 1819, done in conjunction with Drake, and in 
" E ann y ”, both of them light social satires. His enthusiasm for 
Drake’s " Culprit Pay ” was quite undiscriminating and built up 
the myth about this hasty improvisation that was never honestly 
criticised until Poe in 1834 fairly disposed of the poem and con- 
demned Drake as a culprit poet. In Halleck’s surprise at originality 
in an Am erican appeared the vital difference between himself and 
Drake. As fate would have it the more independent of the pair 
was taken off before his prime, and Halleck settled down into 
complacent Knickerbockerism. 

People liked " Panny ”, so he wrote a supplementary fifty stanzas 
for a jeu d’esprit that he had at first described as " spun out.” 
While abroad in a moment of fine fury he wrote " Marco Bozzaris ”, 
" the keystone of the arch of my renown, if renown it be.” But all 
the applause failed to rouse him to any real productivity. Pub- 
lishers implored him for manuscript, but editions trickled along 
only of " The Croakers” and "Panny” and "Alnwick Castle” 
and " Panny ” and "the Croakers.” His fellow- authors challenged 
him to fulfill the promise of his early verse ; he sat at public dinners 
where toastmasters acknowledged his presence ; he was an incessant 
guest at private tables where he was remembered for anecdote and 
quotation rather than for any original utterances. Por sixteen years, 
while Poe was never far from penury he lived in comfort and intel- 
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lectual indolence, and when in 1848 his employer-patron died leav- 
ing him a tiny annuity, he packed up and slipped hack to Guilford, 
Connecticut, and the oblivion from which he had emerged. 

All this is derivable from Mr. Adkin’s voluminous study, but 
it is not the explicit burden of it. The man is taken more nearly at 
the estimate of his contemporaries and solemnly enshrouded in 
rhetoric. 

The young man had inherited a breadth of imagination and fulness of 
life that clashed harshly with the restraint and bigotry imposed by his 
New England environment. Now freed from the narrow yoke of prejudice, 
Halleck at once found in the freer life of the city the liberty for which 
his heart yearned. 

It was the liberty of the small boy who runs away after breakfast 
and gets home for lunch. 

The same solemnity characterizes the scholarly treatment of the 
man as a creature of problems which demand circuitous and pro- 
longed solutions. And occasionally the parade of pedantry is so 
occupied with its own appearance that it misses the most obvious of 
steps; as in the speculation on the significance of Y. H. S. as a 
signature, which the author regards as insoluble, although in addi- 
tion to being subscribed to three poems, it is also used at the end 
of a letter. And this in a day when “ Your Humble Servant ” was 
the commonest of formulae. 

Mr. Adkins’s book is a useful compilation. In its fulness it will 
never need to be supplemented. In its factual accuracy it seems to 
be beyond reproach. As a reference book it is valuable. As a piece 
of critical writing, however, it is as insecure as were the critical 
findings of Fitz-Green Halleck himself. 

Peecy H. Boynton 

University of Chicago 


Hypnotic Poetry: a Study of Trance-Inducing Technique in Cer- 
tain Poems and its Literary Significance. By Ebwabd D. 
Snydeb. With a Foreword by James H. Leuba. Philadel- 
phia : University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Pp. xii + 
162. $2.00. 

The author, evidently a competent oral reader of poetry, has 
found that, in reading certain poems, he exercises upon his auditors 
a peculiar “ spell-weaving ” or “trance-producing” effect, for 
which he seeks explanation in psychological theory. His exposi- 
tion divides poems into three classes ; first, “ spell-weaving ” or 
“hypnotic”; secondly, as opposed to these, “ intellectualist ” ; and 
thirdly,, since these two kinds run together, “ mixed ” or “ semi- 
hypnotic” poems. His aim in the first four chapters is to show 
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that poems of the first class, which in a “ loose, popular sense" 
have generally been regarded as spell-weaving, are “ actually and 
technically " — i. e., in the light of recognized psychological theory — 
hypnotic. The remaining chapters — to quote the Preface — ■“ make 
practical applications of this idea to individual poems and to topics 
of a more general nature," including “poetic inspiration" and 
“free verse in America." True reading and criticism of poetry 
will, as the author hopes, be greatly aided once his distinctions are 
recognized and appropriate treatment given to each of his classes. 

The argument, though, as far as it goes, not open to serious objec- 
tion, is rather popular than seriously critical, from either the 
literary or psychological point of view, and somewhat careless, not 
always avoiding illogical and inconsistent statement. Space per- 
mits but one example. On p. 18 the “ state of trance, sometimes 
called hypnoidal ” is “ clearly demonstrable as abnormal " ; but on 
p. 28, “in the hypnoidal or light state of trance, the subject’s 
behavior is practically normal." The serious critic will use this 
word “ normal " with circumspection. 

One may fully agree with Professor Leuba that “poetic criti- 
cism is in much need of an assistance which the psychologist enly 
can give," without finding in this volume very much that is new 
or helpful. Readers of poetry have always recognized the spell- 
weaving power of poetry, from the “ hypnotic incantations of savage 
tribes" (which the author notes) to Shelley’s “incantation of this 
verse " in the West Wind . They are in little need of the demon- 
stration which Professor Leuba believes this volume to have accom- 
plished, — namely, “the existence of a type of poetry which owes 
its attraction to a method of composition, the effect of which is to 
limit the intellectual activity, . . . and thereby to free in some 
measure the emotional life fom the trammel of critical thinking." 
They have indeed always recognized the very devices which are here 
enumerated as trance-producing, — such as “an unusually perfect 
pattern of sound," “ a certain vagueness of imagery," “ the use of 
refrain or of frequent repetition," the use of “ suggestion," etc. 
It does not help, us much merely to put old ideas into new psy- 
chological terms, or to call familiar experiences “hypnoidal." It 
is sometimes enlightening indeed only to have old problems re- 
garded from quite new angles; accordingly some readers will find 
their conceptions sharpened by a perusal of this book. But what 
poetic criticism really hopes for from psychology is not restate- 
ments but substantial contributions. 

P. C. Peescott 

Cornell University 
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Additional Chapters on Thomas Cooper. By Maurice Kelley. 
Orono: University of Maine Press, 1930. Pp. 100. (Uni- 
versity of Maine Studies). 

The purpose of this work is to interpret Cooper in the light of 
the latter’s “ biography and of the sciences to which he contri- 
buted ” and thus “ effect a fuller conception of Cooper’s works and 
versatility To this end Mr. Kelley surveys Cooper’s writings of 
the latter part of the 18th century in England and the first half 
of the national period in America. He presents Cooper in his con- 
nections in both countries with learned societies devoted to science 
and in his interests in popularizing education in America. In both 
fields of Cooper’s endeavor, Mr. Kelley professes to find a binding 
thought of radicalism, and, in forming a general conclusion, asserts 
that in neither of these fields is his author a significant figure. 

Not altogether fair is Mr. Kelley’s treatment of Cooper’s achieve- 
ments. He allows his disapproval of the latter’s unorthodox 
opinions to blind him to the value of what Cooper actually accom- 
plished in pioneer work in America in both science and education. 
Although he calls attention to the facts that Cooper held certain 
scientific theories now pronounced reliable by modern science, that 
he entered a “ plea for a critical test of historicity 99 now favored by 
modern scholarship, and that he foreshadowed the plan of the 
present-day state university, Mr. Kelley, nevertheless, by various 
methods, lessens the importance of this constructive thinking. 
Eor example, he intimates that Cooper’s radicalism motivated his 
adoption of Hutton’s igneous theory in explanation of the earth’s 
geologic changes. There is thus an attack on the scientist’s 
sincerity. According to Mr. Kelley, all of Cooper’s work in science 
and education illustrates “ the mental vagaries of a man regarded 
by his age as an intellectual leader ”. It is, in fact, with surprise 
that Mr. Kelley notes the praise bestowed on Cooper by certain of 
the latter’s contemporaries. He holds more to the view of those in 
Cooper’s time who, in bitterly opposing the man’s unorthodoxy, 
could see little good in his scholarship. Mr. Kelley briefly mentions 
that Jefferson “praised Cooper’s brilliance”. But Jefferson did 
far more; in numerous instances he testified to Cooper’s special 
abilities in furthering the scholarly interests of America in the 
national period. 

The chief merit of Mr. Kelley’s work lies in the fact that he has 
painstakingly assembled Cooper’s writings, many of which lay 
scattered through the periodicals of his time. He has not, however, 
so interpreted these writings that they reveal their author with 
any degree of fullness for what he was — pioneer scientist and edu- 
cator. He has not allowed the age to explain the man. 

Margaret Alterton 


University of Iowa 
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The Golden Thread . By Philo M. Buck, Jb. Hew York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xx + 552. $4.00. 

The professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Wisconsin has written an elementary, readable survey of world 
literature, especially, of course, European literature, strung to- 
gether on a golden thread. This golden thread he calls tradition, 
not traditions, for, as he conceives, “mankind, in spite of varied 
language and culture, is at heart one,” “human nature, in spite 
of differences in age and background, has remained essentially the 
same.” This doctrine, itself long traditional, and still maintained 
by humanists, is daily rejected by modernists who profess to see 
nothing in life but relativity, nothing in literature but the whirli- 
gig of fashion. 

That there is relativity as well as permanence Professor Buck is 
well aware: the great authors who defy time are yet children of 
their own age. We are here on the verge, it would appear, of a 
fruitful attempt to suggest a division between the constant and the 
inconstant in literary values. This is one of the central tasks of 
higher literary scholarship in our groping times. If Professor Buck 
had made bold to attempt it, he would have produced a useful book, 
useful in its provocative weaknesses as well as in its positive contri- 
bution; he would at least have encouraged debate among scholars on 
an important subject. That he did not do so is to be explained, 
curiously enough, by his own fascination by the principle of change. 
“ It is not a static or unchanging tradition,” he declares, “ the pat- 
tern it weaves is as variable as human nature itself, and its end no 
man can predict. In this it is like nature itself, subject to its own 
inner laws, and modifying itself constantly to meet every new oc- 
casion.” This cannot be questioned; it is as true as the assertion 
above that mankind is at heart one. The point is one concerning 
tone and emphasis. The author promises, and gives us, “unex- 
pected surprises.” As we move on through the ages, the story of 
literature shifts from one sort of triumph to another as if man were 
capable (as he is) of every manner of thing, and yet everything 
seems to develop naturally from what went before. The richness of 
human nature, its avoidance of sheer repetition, paralleled in phy- 
sical man by endless individuality of face and figure, renders the 
story one of high romantic charm. But the plot, the action, the 
unity of the story? Here the courage of the author flags. He falls 
back on the misty notion that all diversities, past, present, and 
future, are somehow aspects of unity, which like all pantheistic 
views tends to be nearly meaningless. A more sharply defined pic- 
ture he postpones till all of the future becomes past. At this 
juncture, or junction, that will give us a tedious wait. 

Hobmah Eoebsteb 


TJrmersity of Iowa 
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The Letters of Robert Burns . Edited from the Original Manu- 
scripts. By J. De Lancey Ferguson. Oxford : The Claren- 
don Press, 1931* 2 vols. Pp. xlix + 382; 413. $10.00. 

Professor Ferguson's work represents the most notable contribu- 
tion to Bums scholarship since the publication of Henley and Hen- 
derson's Centenary edition, The , Poetry of Robert Burns (Edin- 
burgh. 1896-97. 4 vols.). During the thirty-five years that have 
elapsed since these volumes appeared much has been done towards 
adding to our knowledge of Burns. Some old myths have been ex- 
p]oded; not a few uncertainties have been clarified; a large number 
of previously unknown letters have been printed — for the most part 
in the pages of the Annual Burns Chronicle , now under the com- 
petent editorship of Mr. J. C. Ewing. But the student who wished 
to see Burns in his habit as he lived has been handicapped by the 
fact that his letters — the chief source of first-hand biographical 
information — were scattered among several editions each of which 
inaccurately claimed to contain his complete works, and, more 
disheartening, by the knowledge than no one of these editions 
would show what Burns actually wrote, but only what some previous 
editor had said that he wrote. And whenever one placed a Burns 
manuscript beside a well-meaning early nineteenth-century editor's 
“ accurate copy " of that manuscript, one discovered such discrepan- 
cies as made one distrust even those editors who intended to be 
honest. 

The trouble began with Dr. James Currie, the Liverpool physician 
who in 1800 published the first collected edition of Burns's works. 
In his “ Dedication " Currie announced quite frankly that “ all 
topics are omitted in the writings, and avoided in the life of Burns, 
that have a tendency to awaken the animosity of party." But 
Currie did more than omit some of Burns's most characteristic 
utterances on religion and politics. He softened his language, 
altered his dates, and in general took such liberties with his texts 
as he or his literary advisors thought desirable. Later editors 
reproduced Currie's versions of the published letters, and when 
adding new texts, followed Currie's general editorial practise. Even 
the Chambers-W allace Life and Works of Robert Burns (Edin- 
burgh, 1896. 4 vols.), the best edition of both prose and verse that 
has yet appeared, is sadly mutilated by lacunae in the texts of 
previously unpublished letters, and is but little better than Currie 
et als as regards what had previously been printed. 

Professor Ferguson has corrected this situation, and has given 
the texts of seven hundred' and thirteen of Bums's letters, of which 
some five hundred and fifty are taken directly' from either the 
original documents or photostatic reproductions. The accuracy of 
these transcripts is beyond praise. Here one may read Burns's 
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own words, colored with all his significant and characteristic man- 
nerisms of spelling and punctuation. So at last, a century and a 
half after Burns began writing, it has been made possible for the 
reader to enjoy the poet’s voluminous correspondence unmutilated 
by omissions or editorial alterations. 

In preparing this material for the press Professor Ferguson has 
several times re-dated letters by the simple process of turning the 
sheet over and looking for the post-mark — an obvious method of 
determining when a letter was actually mailed, but one which no 
previous editor seems to have thought of. And once or twice this 
process has resulted in clarifying baffling obscurities. 

The editorial material which accompanies the text is ample, 
pertinent, reliable and never obtrusive. In each case the history of 
the letter is carefully recorded : place and date of first publication, 
and location of the manuscript if discoverable. Quotations are 
localized, and information necessary to an understanding of the 
text supplied. A succinct glossary of “ Dialect and obsolete words ” 
will be useful to some readers, though Burns rarely dropped into 
the vernacular when writing prose; the “Appendix: Notes on 
Burns’s Correspondents” contains information available nowhere 
else, and invaluable to any student of Burns and his world; the 
Index is of the sort which such a publication warrants : analytic, 
intelligently complete, and easy to use. And the “Introduction: 
The Letters and the Man,” is the most informing evaluation of 
Burns that has appeared in a long day. 

One Scottish reviewer has suggested that Professor Ferguson has 
erred in certain of his reassignments of previously published letters. 
This may conceivably prove to be the case, for it is well known that 
there are in existence letters by Burns, withheld from publication 
by their Scottish owners, which might force a rewriting of one or 
two episodes in the poet’s career. But until the owners of these 
letters permit them to be read and utilized by scholars, neither 
editor nor biographer can be held responsible for failure to factor 
them into the equation. And no matter what may turn up in the 
way of unpublished material, Ferguson’s edition will remain a 
credit not only to his industry and learning but to the world of 
American scholarship. 

Frankxyn B. Snyder 


Northwestern University 
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Deutsche Litemtur. Beihe Barock: Barockdrama, , Band 3: Das 
Schauspiel der Wanderbuhne. Herausgegben von Uniy.-Prof. 
Dr. Willi Plemming. Leipzig: Yerlag Yon Philipp Reclam 
jun., 1931. 

A stimulating but, nevertheless, a somewhat disappointing 
volume. Every student who has busied himself with the “ barn- 
storming 99 tours of the English Comedians in Germany during the 
last decade of the 16th century and especially the first three decades 
of the 17th, will welcome the more ready accessibility of the Graz 
1608 version of Niemand und demand, the earliest and indeed the 
only text which comes to us directly from the hands of the English 
actors, and also of BlumePs version of Der Jude von Venetien. The 
selections from Ristfs alleredelste Belustigung (1666), with its 
evident reference to Hamlet , is significant, but I greatly regret the 
omission of RisPs account of a Peter-Squenz performance, men- 
tioned incidentally on page 10 of the Einfuhrung . Indeed no ob- 
jection can be raised to any one of the individual selections, with 
the possible exception of the last : Von einem Buler und Bulerin by 
Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig. His Ungeratener Sohn, 
as originally announced for the volume, would have been more 
typical both as regards the “ blood and thunder 99 and the super- 
natural. 

If, however, the selections be considered as a group, represen- 
tative of the Wanderbuhne from the nineties of the 16th century to 
the end of the 17th, judgment cannot be so favorable. Por the 
earlier period, that of the English Comedians, there is no selection 
from the Collection of 1620, also no example of the Spanish 
Tragedy , Titus Andronicus type, which formed after all the back- 
bone of the earlier repertoire. Of the later, more strictly German 
Wanderbuhne, there is but one piece : Aemilius Paulus Papinianus , 
the original of which appears in the first volume of the series. Por 
the period of the English Comedians we already have the earlier 
publications of Tittmann and Creizenach which the present volume 
supplements very acceptably but for the later Wanderbuhne there 
exist no such collections. It is a great pity that the abundant 
material was not presented in two volumes — one specifically for the 
English Comedians and the second for the subsequent German 
Wanderbuhne . The result of the present compression into one is 
that neither period is fairly represented. 

A like general criticism may be made of the Einfuhrung (1-69). 
As was to be expected of Professor Plemming there are many very 
suggestive passages, especially such as relate to sociological and 
economic conditions, e. g., the comparison with the “ movies 99 of 
our own day is very apt. But it is no Einfuhrung, rather a com- 
pact and concise critical essay, so concise that at times a definite 
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reference is lacking, e. g 6, 10-8 from bottom (Is the reference 
to Angsbnrg or Kiirnberg?) ; 24, 8-6 from bottom (complete 
omission of reference to Der Jude von Venetien III, 5). The 
discussion of the Gestalt der Buhne (41-49) is particularly un- 
satisfactory. Instead of portraying the very significant advance of 
the stage in Germany during the 17th century in its historical 
development, Professor Elemming starts with the highly developed 
stage of Stranitzky in Vienna, at the close of the period, and then 
by a process of elimination finally arrives back at the much simpler 
stage construction of the English Comedians. His assumption of 
the Mittelgardine for this earliest type of stage, on the ground that 
it was current in England, although admittedly mentioned neither 
in the Collection of 1620 nor in the plays of Heinrich Julius of 
Braunschweig, is scarcely warranted. 

It is also exceedingly unfortunate that the many problems of 
comparative literature, which just in this period confront the stu- 
dent on every hand, are nowhere even hinted at. 

In points of detail the following are to be noted : 

Misprints: 36, 8 Andalosie should read Andalosia. 56, 10 Boc- 
caccia should read Boccaccio. 72, 1 pouben should read puoben (cf. 
reference 332). 75, 1 vndt should read undt (cf. 334, 8. The 

same misprint also occurs in Bischoff’s text) . 84, 14 jeczung should 
read jeczund. 218, 28 comma after gesehen. 233, 5 Pritz should 
read Printz. 339 (226, 30) Cornbie na should read Cornbuna. 339 
(229, 21) Heffelein should read hdffelevn. 339 (282, 2) gehalen 
should read gehalten. 339 (290, 13) aufmachen should read 
auszmachen . 340 (316, 3) vertyhet should read Yerthyet. 340 
(321, 18) Gloth should read Gloch. 

In the text of Niemand and J emand , the name of King Arzngal 
(the spelling of the Dramatis Personae) appears in various forms. 
This, however, should scarcely occasion five different spellings in 
the Einfuhrung : 21 Artzngal ; 24 Herzngal; 26 Arengal; 36 Arc - 
zngal; 54 Eerczngal. 

This name illustrates also a question of considerably greater 
significance, the extremely frequent appearance of cz instead of tz. 
Instead of accepting a suggestion of Slavic influence Flemming 
writes (333) : Moglicherweise handelt es sick um eine Schreib- 
gewohnheit , die das t zum bloszen hahenformigen Ansatz verklein - 
ert hat, der deswegen nnserem Auge als dem c verwandt erscheint . 
From some considerable experience with Lucerne manuscripts of 
about the same period in which just this is undoubtedly the case, I 
am strongly of the opinion that Flemming’s surmise is correct. In 
any case, however, it is a question which should have been decided 
before the text was reprinted. 

Quotations are occasionally rather carelessly made: 42, 4 from 
bottom : “ Juden von Venedig ” (V, 5) : “ die inner e Seem erofnet 
sich , sietz der Herzog usw . . . zu gericht should read: e Jude von 
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Veneiien J (Y, 6) : Die Seem eroffnei sich > darin sitzen der Hertzog 
usw . . . zugericht !’ Tittmann fares badly at the hands of the 
editor. In the five lines quoted at the bottom of 21 six slight errors 
were noted, while on 22, 10 auch should read eueh . 

The notes contained in the critical apparatus (332-340) are 
entirely inadequate. Certainly Easzstarigkheit (82, 6) but Ealls- 
teriglcheit (88, 24) should have suggested a corrected reading of 
the former; or for 195, 29 f. : Meine hleider dich ich abgeleget , a 
note would seem to be imperative. These are but two examples of 
many which might be cited. The interpretation (334, to 95, 9) 
Mar ===== Mohr is very questionable. It is suggested, to be sure, by 
Bischoff, but with a question-mark following. The context would 
seem to demand Nar . The most liberally annotated selection is 
the last, but of the 47 notes here offered all but 6 (i. e. 41) are 
taken verbatim, or with insignificant changes, from Tittmamfis 
edition of the same play. There is, however, no acknowledgement 
of this indebtedness to the earlier editor. 

M. Blakemoke Evans 

Ohio State University 


Die realistische Tendenz in Gr allies Dramen. Erwin Guido 
Kollenheyer als Dichter des Lebensprohlems. By Friedrich 
Wilhelm Kallmann. Northampton, Mass.: Smith College. 
76 pp. (Smith College Studies in Languages, Yol. xii. No. 4.) 

Im zweiten dieser beiden Aufsatze gibt der Verfasser eine Ein- 
fiihrung in das Wexk Kolbenheyers, dessen weltanschauliehe 
Fundierung er besonders mit Hilfe der Bauhiiitte festlegt, ehe er 
mit der Analyse der Bomane nnd Dramen beginnt. Wert nnd 
Bedeutung des Dichters fur unsere Zeit sind auf diese Weise klax 
herausgearbeitet und eine Grundlage ist geschaffen fur das nicht 
leiehte Erfassen Kolbenheyerseher Probleme. 

. Wichtiger ist indessen der Grabbeaufsatz. Grabbe hat lange auf 
ein Yerstandnis warten miissen, das sich jetzt wenigstens anzu- 
bahnen scheint. Die deutsche Yorliebe fur tragisehen Individual- 
ismus, dem freilich der Dichter selbst Yorschub geleistet, war bei 
ihm von vornherein auf das Kainszeichen des Genies eingestellt, 
und erst die neuere Entwicklung auf Gemeinschaftswerte hin 
beginnt nun die gegenteiligen Ziige zu erschliehen. Kanfma-nn 
weist in seiner Arbeit iiberzeugend nach, dah die bisherige An- 
nahme, Grabbe trete unbedingt fiir das Becht des Genies gegen 
die Dummheit und Stumpfheit der Masse ein, unzutrefiend ist. 
Der Bomantiker in Grabbe sehe sein Becht in der tJberschreitung 
der naturgegebenen Grenzen, der Bealist in ihm sehe in dem 
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gleichen Versuche eine ungerechtfertigte tlberhebung des 
Individuums. 

Im Laufe seiner Entwicklnng versehiebt sich nnn die Bewertung 
der beiden Standpnnkte im Dichter, sodaS wir am Anfang im 
Herzog Theodor von Gothland die Zertrummprung aller objektiven 
Werte nnd damit anch des Ichwertes durch den Solipsismus des 
Helden erleben, am Ende den TTntergang Napoleons nnd Hannibals 
dnrch die Nichtanpassnng an die empirischen Gegebenheiten. 

Wahrend noch Wilhelm Schottler in seiner im vorigen Jahre 
erschienen Dissertation (tiler die innere Motivierung in Grabbes 
Dramen ) die Wichtigkeit des Ideals der Volksgemeinschaft fiir 
Grabbe erkennt, nimmt er dennoch an, da£ der Dichter davon 
enttauscht worden sei, da Napoleons tiberwinder diesen mit nichts 
Besserem als der Eestanration hatten ersetzen konnen. Das ist 
indessen ans dem Drama Napoleon durchans nicht zn erschliehen, 
nnd Kanfmann findet mit Eecht die Qnintessenz desselben eher in 
Blhchers Schluhworten als in der Prophezeiung des Helden. Dieser 
“ hat die realen Bedingnngen seiner Maeht iiberschritten, hat sich 
der Strbmnng der Zeit entgegengestemmt, hat ans personlicher 
Eitelkeit die barocke nnd romantische Ideologie der Fiirsten mit 
ihrem Gottesgnadentnm mitgemacht ” (S. 24). Demgegenhber 
steht der Zeitgeist der Eevolntion nnd ein kraftiges Gemeinschafts- 
gefiihl nnter seinen dentschen Gegnern, das sich nicht mit a tJber- 
zahl von Schwachen nnd Elenden,” wie es Napoleon tut, charakteri- 
sieren lafit. Die These, “ dah der beste Fiihrer wertlos ist, wenn 
das Volk nicht zn folgen willens ist, nnd zweitens, daJS ein Volk, 
das wirklich innere Kraft nnd Ziel hat, anch mit geringwertigeren 
Ftihrern znm Erfolg gelangen kann,” sieht Kanfmann dann in der 
Hannibaltragodie znr Yollen Durchfuhrung gebracht. Seine Ans- 
fiihrnngen werden, nebenbei gesagt, gestiitzt dnrch die gleich- 
zeitigen Aufsatze von F. J. Schneider in der Dt. Vjs. 1930, H. 3 
nnd im Huphorion 1931, H. 2. 

tJbrigens zeigt sich gerade bei Grabbe die ganze Verworrenheit 
nnserer literargeschichtlichen Stempel. Wenn ein Mensch Friih- 
romantiker, Jnngdentscher, Spatromantiker nnd Klassizist ist (was 
sich alles in Einzelziigen belegen laht), was ist er dann? 

Ernst Feise 


Arthur Symons als KritiTcer der Literatur. Von Max Wiebi. 
Anglistische Forschnngen, Heft 67. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 
1929. Pp. 145. M. 7.50. 

After touching npon Symons’s rather morbid childhood, and not- 
ing that it was Pater’s Renaissance that opened np to him the 
world of art and literature, Part I of Herr Wildi’s monograph 
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proceeds to consider chronologically Symons's principal critical 
essays as far as the end of the nineteenth century, tracing the 
manifold influences, literary and environmental, which color the 
work of his formative period. Part II, occupying two-fifths of the 
book, analyzes the critical powers of his maturity, and adds a note 
on the weakening of his powers since 1920. 

For a critic so impatient of imitative work in others, Symons 
reflects surprisingly often the thinking and even the stylistic pecu- 
liarities of the authors who have successively appealed to him. 
Hence his sympathetic preoccupation, at one time or another, with 
impressionism, naturalism, symbolism, and decadent art. He falls 
in turn under the spell of Pater, Browning, Yeats, Henley, Patmore, 
Huysmans, Verlaine, Baudelaire, Mallarme, Maeterlinck and a 
multitude of other contemporary writers, not always freeing him- 
self from the influence of the earlier favorite while endeavoring to 
assimilate the later. His indebtedness to Pater, for instance, is 
apparent everywhere in his writings. 

Wildi has rendered a service by indicating the various sources of 
his author's sometimes inconsistent theories and shifting points of 
view. We are impressed by Symons's limitations : the narrow range 
of his interests; his over-emphasis of the importance of art as a 
stimulus of the senses ; his tendency to read his own decadent fancies 
into the thinking, for instance, of Byron and Keats; his inability 
to understand either religious mysticism or symbolism; his lack, 
in general, of phantasies his inability to arrive at any consistent 
conception of drama. Wildi shows the weakness in Symons's powers 
of generalization : his interest, even in his Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry , in authors as individuals, rather than as factors in 
literary movements; his tendency to become vague and vacillating 
when he attempts to formulate critical principles. Perhaps the 
most persistent and most characteristic theory brought out by 
Wildi's analysis is Symons's ever strengthening conviction that the 
only true poetry is a kind of “ embodied ecstasy," a purely personal 
reaction, intoxicating the senses by means of its rhythmical magic, 
although metrically never forcing accent or word order. 

Wildi's study is well organized, searching, fully documented, 
compact, and discriminating. It is to be regretted that the formal 
bibliography is not more nearly complete. There are a score of 
typographical errors, mostly in passages quoted in English. 

E. E. Earley 


Wesley am. University 
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Robert Bridges: Recollections by Logaist Pearsall Smith, and 
His WorJc on the English Language by Elizabeth Daryush. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. 481-513. $1.00. (S. 

P. E. Tract Ho. XXXV.) 

The two essays by Logan Pearsall Smith and Elizabeth Daryush, 
daughter of the great Laureate, are indispensable to admirers of 
Robert Bridges and his work. Mr. Smith’s recollections of the 
founding of the S. P. E. are charmingly conversational and include 
material which no student of the Age of Bridges would spare. 
Together with an account of the Society, they include intimate por- 
traits of Robert Bridges himself, Walter Raleigh, and others of 
the group ; many hitherto unpublished letters from Bridges and one 
from Henry James. Typical of the jauntiness with which Robert 
Bridges carried his honours and genius are his characterization of 
the Laureateship as “ my queer appointment ”, and a description, 
in another letter, of his work on the last book of “ The Testament 
of Beauty”: e I am still unfortunately busy with my long poem, 
which I thought to have finished by now. But my fourth and 
last book on Ethick has been more difficult than I expected, for 
tho I knew what I meant to say I did not guess how very difficult 
it would be to poetise — but it is getting on; and John Sampson, 
who came to stay with us for a few days, approved of it. It is 
very good fun but hard work, and I am generally gratified after a 
morning’s work on it. . . 9 Some years ago, at the time Bridges 
was being taken to task for re-establishing friendly relations with 
the German professors after the war, the writer of this review 
received a letter in similar vein in which the Poet Laureate 
described attacks on him in terms of highly amusing, sport. It is 
only the giants of the earth who can thus lightly carry great bur- 
dens, and one happily agrees with Mr. Smith’s concluding sentence : 
“ There was, indeed, a giant who took part in those adventures, 
and that giant was Robert Bridges.” 

Mrs. Daryush’s contribution is largely composed of excerpts from 
Robert Bridges’s essays which concern his work on the English 
language. Exceedingly well-chosen, these selections dealing with 
“ language as sound,” “the choice of words,” “order of words,” 
“ the poverty of English accidence,” “ poetic diction,” and so forth, 
reveal with what careful study the greatest poet of our age laid the 
foundation for his work ; and do much, by their disclosure of hard- 
working genius, to refute the romantic notion that untutored 
inspiration is a sound or even a possible theory for an approach to 
poetic composition. 

Robert Hillyer 

Harvard University 
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Royster Memorial Studies . Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. viii + 332 + v. $4.00. 

When the October (1931) number of “Studies in Philology” 
was designated by the Editorial Board as a memorial to Professor 
James Pinch Royster, very ready was the response to the request 
for contributions. Scholarly companions, quick to honor “ so 
worthy a friend and fellow ”, brought many and varied offerings. 
Of the thirty-seven articles in a volume everywhere creditable to 
heart and head, no less than eighteen come from former pupils 
and colleagues at the University of North Carolina, where Royster's 
devoted service as dean and professor and editor did much to found 
and foster in his own and kindred fields a workshop of wise spirits. 
Chicago, where he studied, Colorado and Texas, where he taught, 
and yet other spheres of his influence send many literary tokens of 
high regard. 

How far is it significant of the present trend of research that, of 
the nearly forty papers published by “ Studies in Philology ” in 
honor of its lamented editor, but four or five are devoted to his 
favorite topic, language; and that only the linguistic articles are 
classed by the compilers as “ philological ” ? The implication that 
philology controls no larger province than that of forms of speech 
runs counter not only to the connotation of the titles of this and 
other journals of like name, but to the comprehensive hospitality of 
Mr. Royster's own editorial policy. Let it be quickly added that the 
somewhat scanty linguistic diet is not the least nutritious of the 
food for all kinds of appetites that the heaping table of contents 
offers. 

Another distinction between the prevailing scholarship of to-day 
and of yesterday ! A generation ago such a book as this would have 
been, if not generally at least generously, medieval. Now only one 
fifth of the themes antedate Shakspere. And the survey of certain 
topics of the modern period frankly eschews far retrospection. One 
looks forward from Spenser to the sprightly Lamb, not backward 
to the sluggish beasts of the Seven Deadly. Alain de Lille is 
transformed from a “Universal Doctor” of the twelfth century to 
a “ German ” of the seventeenth. And the lure of medieval legend 
is steadfastly resisted in favor of more recent forms of the story of 
Pair Rosamond. Yet “literary history,” faithfully pursued, im- 
parts to the book its larger values. Hence it was meet and right on 
scholarly as well as personal grounds that Professor Edwin Green- 
law, sometime Royster's colleague at North Carolina and ever a 
sturdy champion of the historical study of literature, should write 
the sympathetic dedication to the volume. Of his own loyalty and 
love and zeal the story that he tells of his friend may also be nar- 
rated. The book of “ Memorial Studies ” thus suggests a twofold 
cause of grief linked with the inspiration of manifold endeavor. 

University of Vermont FREDERICK TtIPPER 
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Philosophical Poems of Henry More > comprising Psychozoia and 
Minor Poems . Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Geoffrey Bullough:. Manchester University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xc + 250. 

In this, the fourth volume published by the Uniyersity of 
Manchester under the terms of the Ward Bequest, Professor 
Bullough, feeling that " something less than justice had been done 
to Henry More's poetry even by admirers of his character and 
doctrine ", reprints “ all of More's verse that is worthy of resusci- 
tation." Impressive though the volume is (and Henry More, who 
loved fine books and more than once pleaded with his publishers 
for the qualities he would find here, would be the first to admire 
these pages in which he has been embalmed and treasured up), it 
actually contains only a small proportion of the amount of verse the 
prolix Cambridge Platonist composed. Not even his most ardent 
disciple will suggest that all More wrote should be republished. 
Bather, indeed, we may question whether, since the poetry was 
available in the Grosart edition, with all its limitations, the re- 
publication of some of the less readily accessible prose works would 
not have been of more value. But it would be churlish to criticize 
the good we have merely because of regret for another good we 
might have had. 

Yet even though we may welcome any book which serves to give 
more emphasis to that remarkable band of which More was one of 
the leaders, I personally must continue to regret the omission of the 
Infinitie of Worlds , which seems to me not only the most original of 
More's philosophical poems and a significant landmark in seven- 
teenth-century thought, but a poem which exemplifies in high 
degree the very qualities Professor Bullough praises as character- 
istic of More's best work : it possesses that cc curious diagrammatic 
quality " which More shared with Dante ; even more than in Psy- 
chozoia, the descriptions in this poem “ are flung off with a teles- 
copic vision and a speed which convey something of the grandeur of 
the physical world, and the forces at work within it." 

It is his analysis of these and other poetic qualities in More's 
work which gives Professor Bullough's Introduction its real value. 
Most of the critical apparatus which accompanies such work as 
More's must necessarily be tedious, for so abstruse and purposely 
involved is much of his allegory that editor and reader alike agree 
with Thomas Vaughan who remarked drily: "Thou didst well to 
tayl it with an interpretation." There is therefore little scope for 
originality in the editor's explanation, since More himself so elabo- 
rately annotated his work. Nor is the present editor's interpreta- 
tion of More's character and of his place in his generation marked 
by originality. Indeed, one regrets here — as in so many of the 
modern works on More — a tendency to relegate him affectionately 
5 
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to some twilight of the gods, to consider him as quaint and charm- 
ing, bnt somehow completely detached from the life about him. 
“He was, even more than Milton,” writes Professor Bullough, 
“ something of an anachronism before he died.” Yet if ever two 
men were made what they were by the generation which produced 
them, they were Milton and More. And though I should agree that 
a change came over More after the 1660’s, I continue to protest 
such statements as, “His intellectual development was quite at 
variance with the spirit of the new age.” 

Yet after all Professor Bullough is not pretending that this is a 
study of More’s relation to his age. He has, except for a few 
paragraphs, limited himself to a study of More as a poet, and here 
he has much to say that has not been said. Indeed, his is the only 
really thoughtful estimate of More’s poetic abilities. He has ana- 
lyzed in more detail than any preceding critic More’s relationship 
to Spenser; he has suggested various other possible literary rela- 
tionships. Most of all he has suggested, briefly but acutely, the 
part More played in the Metaphysical movement, and has given us 
a new appreciation of More as a satirist. His interpretation of 
the various elements which make More primarily a “ philosophical ” 
rather than a “ metaphysical ” poet is illuminating. The reader 
comes to reevaluate the poet, and to read the abstruse poems them- 
selves with new appreciation, seeing in their author one who “ sur- 
passes all his predecessors in ingenuity of systematic exposition ” ; 
one who is “ interested primarily in metaphysical forces rather than 
in people and things ” ; one whose poetic imagination was stirred 
less by people and things than by abstract ideas, and who wonders 
less at the beauty of the universe than “ at the beauty of the human 
mind itself”; one whose poetry remains important “less for its 
artistic value, and its influence, than for its psychological signi- 
ficance and its embodiment of the religious ideas of an epoch.” 


Smith College 


Marjorie Nicolsou 
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Englische Wege Zu Kant, by Else Wentscher. Leipzig: B. 
Tauchnitz, 1931. 86 pp, 3 M. Die Politische Schulung Des 

Englischen Volhes , by Herbert Schoeeler. Leipzig: B. Tauch- 
nitz, 1931. 38 pp. 1.25 M. These essays are the fourth and 

fifth numbers in the series “Hefte zur Englandkunde,” edited 
by Prof. Herbert Schbffler of the University of Kbln. They are 
apparently semi-popular in character and contribute nothing new 
or important to their respective subjects. 

Dr. Wentscher seeks to show how English philosophers prepared 
the way for Kant. The result is a commonplace sketch of English 
philosophy from Eoger Bacon to David Hume in which the familiar 
relationships are pointed out between the English thinkers and 
Kant. The frequent evaluations that supplement Dr. Wentscher’s 
expositions indicate that for her the Kantian system, from the syn- 
thetic judgment a priori to the categorical imperative, still enjoys 
virtually exclusive rights to the comparatives “tiefer” and “prin- 
zipieller.” Her discussion of Hume and causality demonstrates the 
necessity of approaching the German master more critically. With 
Berlin, Gottingen, and Vienna readily available, this should not be 
so difficult. 

Prof. Schoffler gives a brief account of the factors to which he 
attributes the political abilities of the English people. He men- 
tions prominently the continuity of their political development, 
the gradual extension of political rights, the high quality of their 
nobility, the devotion to sports, the relative freedom during the 
past from economic difficulties, and particularly the presence of 
active religious minorities. It is these features of England’s 
development rather than some “ inherent ” capacity which explain 
the Englishman’s supremacy in the field of government and politics. 

ALBERT E. BLUMBERG 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Anthology of Romanticism and Guide Through the Romantic 
Movement . In Five Volumes. By Ernest Bernbatjm. New 
York: Nelson, 1930. About 400 pages each. $6.00. Each volume 
is sold separately at $1.25. Professor Bernbaum’s Guide consti- 
tutes the first volume of this series. Volume II, which is devoted 
to the Pre-Romantic Movement, contains selections from over 
eighty writers of the eighteenth century, half of whom are seldom 
or never represented in the ordinary anthology and would hardly 
deserve to be enshrined in this one, were it not that the sheer bulk 
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of their offerings bears impressive testimony to the pervasive charac- 
ter of early romantic influences. Volumes III-V present familiar 
extracts from sixteen romantic authors, beginning with Blake and 
ending with the early work of Carlyle. 

The Guide is a useful and readable handbook, skillfully planned 
at every point to meet the needs of the college student. A chapter 
is assigned to each of the sixteen major writers included in the 
anthology, and another to the Pre-Eomantic Movement. Additional 
chapters survey the whole subject from different points of view. 
The author explains that he has endeavored to keep his own opinions 
under restraint, but nevertheless he vigorously and ably defends 
romanticism — with unnecessary acerbity, perhaps, in the passages 
which castigate the “ neo-neo-classic Dioscuri.” 

The last two or three decades have, of course, yielded a con- 
siderable amount of new information in regard to the Eomantic 
Movement, and have developed new points of view. Professor 
Bernbaum has embodied the most important of these results in 
his biographical and critical observations, and he has added a 
generous assortment of classified bibliographies with accompanying 
brief appraisals and occasional citations of reviews or other dis- 
cussions of the books or articles mentioned. Probably no other 
single volume covering the same ground is so nearly up to date. 

F. E. FAELEY 

Wesleyan University 


Italy in the Post-Victorian Novel . By H. T. Boileau. Philadel- 
phia, 1931. Pp. x + 127. In spite of its alluring and suggestive 
title, this doctoral dissertation reveals what happens when a thesis is 
all subject and no predicate. It is a conscientious exercise consisting 
chiefly of plots of modern British novels whose scenes are laid in 
Italy or which have Italians as characters. Incidental comments of 
the most obvious nature relieve the otherwise tedious recital of plot- 
synopses.' Because of the ambiguity of its title and the tangential 
distractions of books, arbitrarily assembled, which have some re- 
ference to Italy or Italians, the work exhibits the pedestrian energy 
of an industrious and not too reflective reader. Only a reference 
librarian could check the dissertation's inclusiveness ; its exclusive- 
ness is obvious enough since it is limited to British novelists. 
Except for passing allusion, its author ignores American writers 
like Marion Crawford and Henry James (the former of whom 
is fairly prolific on the Italian scene), though it is not inconceivable 
that either or both may have stimulated the genre among British 
novelists. Contributing causes — social, economic, or political — are 
sedulously avoided. Even the most enlightening comment (p. 37) 
is questionable : “ English both in life and fiction are apt to pick 
Italy for amours, liaisons and elopements.” 
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Questions which are ignored : What significance does the Italian 
mise en scene have in the post-Victorian novel? What aesthetic 
motives lured each of the novelists to select Italy? In what ways 
does the Italian scene in the modern British novel* differ from other 
national locales (non-English) in that novel? Is there any change 
in the temperament or mood of modern England to account for this 
renewed interest in Italy? What advance, if any, has been made 
upon the treatment or function of the Italian scene by living 
writers over Victorians like George Eliot, Meredith, or Hawthorne, 
who laid scenes of novels in Italy ? 

WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 

The University of the South 


English Theories of Public Address , 1530-1828. By W. P. 
Sandeord. Ohio State University, 1929. Columbus: H. L. Hed- 
rick, 1931. Pp. 212. The increasing scholarly interests of our 
colleagues in public speaking deserve every encouragement and 
recognition, especially investigations in the history of their art 
that throw light on contemporary theories of literature. Professor 
Sandf ord’s study is careful and methodical ; but unfortunately it is 
only a step on the way rather than an accomplishment; for it is 
based on very incomplete bibliography. In the Renaissance, though 
it corrects some misconceptions, it might well have borrowed even 
more from McGrew’s Bibliography on Works of Speech during the 
16th and 17th Centuries , and should have used the work of Croll, 
R. F. Jones and others on contemporary prose style. In the later 
period, it is even more incomplete. No mention appears of works 
by, or attributed to, Coc'kin, Cooke, Du-Gard, Gentleman, Knox, 
Newberry, Mason and Polwhele, or of The Art of Speaking in 
Public (London, 1727), or of Sharp’s paper in the Memoirs of the 
Manchester Literary Society (III, 307). Periodical material, even 
Steele’s Tatler (Oct. 31, 1710) and Goldsmith’s Bee (VII) is 
ignored, as are also such influential French writers as F6nelon, 
Batteux, Formey, Troublet and Maury. In the histrionic field, it 
omits Aaron Hill and The Ladies Magazine (XX, 290, 425, 472; 
XXII, 198) ; and, on pulpit oratory, it omits Langhorne, Dodsley 
and Sanderman. 

JOHN W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 


Literary Criticism in America , A Preliminary Survey. By George 
E. De Mille. New York, 1931. Pp. 288. $3.50. 

A few years ago, in the preface to a study of American criticism,. 
I deplored the lack — amid all our historical studies of literature — 
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of a history of American criticism ; but I restricted my own effort 
to an analysis of the criteria of four critics, Poe, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Whitman, with a conclusion concentrating upon contemporary 
h um anism. Mr. De Mille, in his preface, also deplores the lack 
of a history of American criticism, without which, he asserts, we 
shall not be able to write the new history of American literature 
for which the time is ripe; but he restricts his own efforts to a 
series of brief chapters on The North American Review , Lowell, 
Poe, Emerson and Margaret Puller, Stedman, Henry James, 
Howells, Huneker, and Sherman. The treatment is closer to 
journalism than to substantial scholarship. Our history of criti- 
cism is still to seek. 

NOEMAN EOEESTEE 

University of Iowa 


The Romantic Quest. By H. N. Faiechild. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1931. Pp. 444. $4.50. This volume is a 
revision and development of a series of lectures in a graduate 
course at the Columbia Summer School. It deals with the thought 
of the romantic poets, summing up many recent studies of influ- 
ences more adequately than any other general survey, and adding a 
fair amount of original material. Some of the best examples of 
this new material are a new (and unconvincing) definition of 
romanticism, an account of the influence of the philosopher Drum- 
mond on Shelley, and a new anti-intellectualist interpretation of 
Keats, which is likely to receive a hostile reception. 

T. M. EAYSOE 

University of Nebraska 


Modern Continental Playwrights. By Fean’K W. Chanblee. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. xi + 711. $3.00. 
This helpful book is descriptive rather than historical or, except 
incidentally, critical. Drawing on his wide and first-hand ac- 
quaintance with modern dramatic literature, Professor Chandler re- 
ports on the chief continental practitioners from Ibsen to Piran- 
dello. His method is to summarize the most important works of 
each, relate them to the main dramatic currents, and estimate con- 
cisely the author’s significance and merit. His attitude is consis- 
tently objective: he plays no favorites. The result is a sensible 
book, which is readable throughout and contains an immense 
amount of information. A bibliography of eighty-five pages and 
an index of thirty add to the value of this excellent handbook. 


H. s. 
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teca di cultura moderna, no. 195.) 

Costantino, D. — Celebrith di cartapesta. 
(Contro il poeta G. Scandurra.) Catania: 
Tip. Sorace e Siracusa, 1930. 60 pp. L. 5. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele. — Vite di uomini 
illustri e di uomini oscuri. La vita di Cola 
di Rienzo. Milano : Istituto naz. per la edi- 
zione di tutte le opere di — , 1930. lxxxi + 

160 pp. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. — Ettore Fieramosca, o 
La disfida di Barletta. Con prefazione e 
eommento di F. Landogna e C. Berardelli. 
Napoli: L. Loffredo, 1931. 274 pp. L. 7.50. 

1 miei ricordi. A cura di F. Carlesi. 

Sancasciano-Pesa : Society edit. Toscana, 
1931. xix -f 398 pp. 
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Niccold de’ Lapi, ovvero I Pallescbi 

e i Piagnoni. Con prefazione e note di E. 
AllodolL Firenze : “ La nuova Italia,” 1931. 
xvi + 492 pp. L. 10. (Scrittori italiani.) 

De Rubris, M. — Confidenze di Massimo 
D’Azeglio, dal carteggio con Teresa Targioni 
Tozzetti. Milano-V erona : A. Mondadori, 
1930. 334 pp. L. 35. (' “ Le scie ” : collana 
di epistolari, memorie, biografie e curiositA ) 

De Sanctis, Fr. — Memorie e scritti gio- 
vanili. Vol. I. Napoli: A. Morano, 1930. 
xiv + 350 pp. L. 16. (Opere complete di 
— , no. 11.) 

Ditt, E. — Pier Candido Decembrio. Con- 
tribute alia storia delPumanesimo italiano. 
Milano: U. Hoepli, 1931. 4to., 21-106 pp. 

L. 22. (Memorie del r. Istituto lombardo di 
scienze e lettere : classe di lettere, scienze 
morali e storiche, XXIV [ser. IV, XV], 
fasc. 2. ) 

Ducati, P.— Marsili. Milano: Ediz. “ Cor- 
baccio,” 1930. 350 pp, L. 16. 

Fatini, G. — Xovelle del Cinque cento. Intro- 
duzione e note di — . Torino : Unione tip. 
edit, torinese, 1930. xxvi+ 326 pp. L. 12. 

( Classici italiani con note : seconda serie, no. 
44.) 

Forteguerri, Niccold. — Ricciardetto. Fi- 
renze: A. Salani, 1931. 752 pp. L. 5.75. 

(Collezione Salani: i classici, no. 78.) 

Franci, A. — Italiani e forestieri. Milano: 
Casa edit. “ Cescbina 1930. 207 pp. L. 12. 

Giachetti, C. — Goldoni. Firenze: “Xemi,” 
novissima enciclopedia monografica illu- 
strata, 1931. 64 pp. L. 15. (“Xemi,” no. 
15.) 

Gigliucci, Bona. — Girotondi e filastroccbe, 
come si cantano in varie parti dTtalia. II- 
lustrati da — . Firenze: G. Giannini, 1930. 
40 pp. 

Goldoni, Carlo. — Teatro scelto, con intro - 
duzione e comment! ed ampi estratti delle 
Memorie nuovamente tradotte a cura di G. 
Rossi. Vol. I. Milano- A ppiano Gentile: 

F. Vallardi, 1930. ^ viii + 495 pp. L. 18. 
(Biblioteca di classici italiani annotati.) 

Guerri, D. — La corrente popolare nel Ri- 
nascimento : Berte, burle e baie nella Firenze 
del Brunellesco e del Burcbiello. Firenze: 

G. C. Sansoni, 1931. viii + 174 pp. L. 18. 
(Biblioteca storica del Rinascimento, no. 8.) 

Guidotti, Paola. — Un amico del Petrarca 
e del Boccaccio: Zanobi da Strada, poeta 
Iaureato. Firenze: L. S. Olsebki, 1930. 47 
pp. (Repr. fr. the “Arehivio storico ita- 
liano, ser. VII, no. 13.) 

Lazzarini, A. — Vocabolario scolastico friu- 
lano-italiano. V dine : Libr. edit. “ Aquilei'a ” 
1930. 274 pp. L. 8. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Canti. Introduzione 
e note di G. A. Levi. Firenze : “ La nuova 
Italia,” 1930. xiv + 316 pp, L. 10. (Scrittori 
italiani.) 


Lipparini, G. — II canto XXIV del Purga- 
torio letto nella Casa di Dante in Roma. 
Firenze: G. C'. Sansoni, 1930. 27 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

Lncatello, E. — II Ragguaglio delTattivitd 
culturale e letteraria dei cattoliei in Italia. 
Compilazione a cura di — , ecc. Firenze: 
Libreria edit, fibrentina, 1931. xi 4* 543 pp. 
L. 10. 

Manginelli, G. — II Bandello novelliere ed 
altri saggi: Leopardi, Gozzano, Baudelaire. 
Napoli: Edit. “ Tirrena ,” 1931. 192 pp. 

L. 10. 

Manzoni, Alessandro. — Liriebe e tragedie. 
Con introduzione e commento di G. Dolci. 
Milano-Appiano' Gentile: F. Vallardi, 1930. 
vi 4- 495 pp. L. 24. (Biblioteca di classici 
italiani annotati.) 

Martelli, V. — Vocabolario logudorese-campi- 
danese-italiano. Cagliari: Ediz. della fon- 
dazione “ II Nuragbe,” 1930. xiv -|- 267 pp. 
L. 20. " ' “ 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. — Epistolario. Vol. 
XXXII. Imola: Tip. P. Galeati, 1930. vi 
+ 363 pp. (Edizione nazionale degli scritti 
di — ; scritti editi ed inediti, LVI.) 

Metastasio, Pietro [Trapassi] . — Drammi 
scelti, a cura di L. Marcolongo-Gionzer. 
Sancasciano-Pesa: Society edit, toscana, 
1931. xxviii + 302 pp. (Biblioteca classica 
popolare italiana e straniera.) 

Muratori, S.— II canto XXIV deUTnfemo 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmicbele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1930. 35 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

II canto XXVI dellTnf erno letto nella 

sala di Dante in Orsanmicbele. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1930. 31 pp. L. 3.50. (Lec- 
tura. Dantis.) 

Xardelli, F. V. — L’arcangelo. Vita e mira- 
coli di Gabriele D’Annunzio. Roma: A. 
Stock, 1931. 394 pp. L. 40. 

Xatali, G. — La vita e 1’opera di Giuseppe 
Parini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. viii 
+ pp. L. 5. (Le vite.) 

Neri, F. — La “ Passione ” del ms. Magliab. 
VII. 760. Torino: G. Chiantore, 1929. 73 
pp. (“Pallante,” fasc. II, 1929.) 

Koberasco, F., e Scovazzi, I. — O CiceioM. 
Antologia dialettale savonese a cura di — . 
Savona: P. Lodola, 1930. 186 pp. L. 10. 

Pavoni, G. — Enrico Corradini nella vita 
nazionale e nel giornalismo. Roma: Casa 
edit. " Pinciana, 55 1931. 183 pp. L. 15. 

Pigorini, Adriana. — II poeta delTarmonia: 
Angelo Mazza parmense. Milano: Tip. L. 
di G. Pirola, 1930. 40 pp. L. 5. 

Praz, M. — La carne, la morte e il diavolo 
nella letteratura romantica. Milano-Roma: 
Soc. edit. “ La cultura,” 1930. x 4- 505 pp. 
L. 40. 

Pulci, Luigi, — II Morgante. A cura Hi 
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G. B. Weston. Vol. I e II. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1930. 2 vols., 480, 536 pp. 

L. 80. (Scrittori dTtalia, n. 13M32.) 

e Boiardo, M. M. — Per cura di G. 

F. Taddei. Notizie biografiche, riassunti, 
esempi di analisi estetica. Milano: A. Val- 
lardi, 1930. 102 pp. L. 6. (Quaderni di 

analisi estetica. ) 

Raya, G. — Masuccio Salernitano. Ca- 
tania: Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1931. 143 pp. 
L. 20. (Revisioni criticbe.) 

Reichenbach, G. — Alessandro Tassoni; 
1565-1635. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 
1931. 103 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani 

con notizie storiche e analisi estetiebe.) 

Rossi, G. — Rimario Pascoliano. Con pre- 
fazione e note. Bologna: N. Zanicbelli, 1930. 
x + 78 pp. L. 15. 

Rossi Ferrini, U. — Proverbi agricoli, a cura 
di — . Con prefazione di D. Garoglio. Fi- 
renze : Casa edit. “ I f ermenti ” dei f ratelli 
Garoglio, 1931. xi-f-221 pp. L. 18. 

Ruffini, F. — La vita religiosa di Alessandro 
Manzoni. Con doeumenti inediti, ritratti, 
vedute e facsimili. Parte I: Una disputa 
sulla “ Grazia.” Parte II : Le tesi contra- 
stanti. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1931. 2 

vols., xv + 432, 500 pp. L. 60. (Biblioteca 
di cultura moderna, no. 198, 1-2.) 

Santini, E. — Vittorio Alfieri. Messina: 
G. Principato, 1931. 211 pp. L. 15. 

Schettini, F. — La poesia di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi. Conferenza. Nod: E. Cressati, 1930. 

22 pp. 

Silvestro, A. L. — Sennuccio Del Bene. 
Catania: Tip. Sorace e Siracusa, 1930. vi -f- 
124 pp. L. 8. 

Tanteri, V. — Giovanni Pontano e i suoi 
dialoghi. Ferrara: Bottega del giornale e 
del libro, 1931. 162 pp. L. 8. 

Tasso, Torquato. — Gerusalemme liberata., 
A cura di L. Bonfigli. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1930. 598 pp. L. 50. (Scrittori d’lta- 
lia, no. 130.) 

Tassoni, Alessandro. — Prose politicbe e 
morali. A cura di G. Rossi. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1930. 461 pp. L. 35. 

(Scrittori dTtalia, no. 129. Opere di — , 
no. 2. ) 

T opo-cr onografia dantesca. Milano: Son- 
zogno, 1930. 62 pp. Cent. 80. (Biblioteca 
del popolo, no. 336.) 

Trompeo, P. P. — Rilegature gianseniste. 
Saggi di storia letteraria. Milano: Soc. 
edit. “La cultura,” 1930. xi -f- 181 pp. 

Vico, G. B. — De nostri temporis studi- 
orum ratione. La pedagogia e il pensiero 
educativo di — , a cura di G. Flores d’Arcais. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia, 1930. 103 pp. L. 6.50. 
(Piccola biblioteca di filosofia e pedagogia.) 

Viviani, A. — A. S. Novaro. Roma: Ediz. 
“ Cosmopoli,” 1930. 69 pp. L. 6. 


Wirix-Van Mansvelt, Giustina Costanza. — 
II sapere universale di Dante. Firenze: 
Tip. Sordomuti, 1930. 94 pp. 

Zardo, A. — II canto XXII del Paradiso 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmicbele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1930. 36 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

SPANISH 

Albizu y Sainz de Murieta, J. — San Cerniu. 
Resena hist6rica de la Iglesia de San Satur- 
nino de Pamplona. Barcelona: Aramburu, 
1930. 193 pp. 3.50 ptas. 

Brady, A. M. and M. S. Husson. — Five one- 
act Spanish plays. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1932. xii + '285 pp. $1.25. 

Chavez, E. A. — Sor Juana In§s de la Cruz : 
su vida y su obra. Barcelona: 1931. 454pp. 

Foster, E. A. — Spanish Composition. Based 
on modern Spanish texts. New York: Nor- 
ton & Co., 1932. $1.30. 

Moreno-Lacalle, J. — Curso avanzado de 
composicidn. New York: Heath, 1932. viii 
+ 164 pp. 

Sauzd, E. B. de and V. E. Condon. — 

Spanish Practice Book. 8t. Louis , Mo.: 
Webster Pub. Co., 1932. vi + 120 pp. 

Sigiienza y Gongora, C. de — Poemas, reco- 
pilados y ordenados por I. A. Leonard. 
Madrid: Bibl. de Historia Hispano-Ameri- 
cana, 1931. 195 pp. 

CATALAN 

Diccionari enciclopedic de la llengua cata- 
lana. FaseiculVII. Barcelona: Salvat, 1931. 
160 pp. 8 ptas. 

Ferran de Sagarra. — Les lligons de la 
Historia: Catalunya en 1640. Barcelona: 
Libr. Catalonia, 1931. 70 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

Griera, A. — Entorn dels noms del c capgrbs ’ 
(renacuajo). Manresa: Imp. de Sant Josep, 
1931. 6 pp. (Extret del Butlleti del Centre 
Excursionista de la Comarca de Bages, n. 
141.) 

Puig Pujadas, J. — La fi de Don Juan. 
Babadell: Llibreria Catalonia, 1930. 200 

pp. 2.50 ptas. 

PORTUGUESE 

Ey, L. A. Athen und Carolina Michaelis 
de Vasconcelos. — Portugiesisch. Methode 
Toussaint-Langescheidt. Berlin : Lange- 
scheidsche [1930]. 696 pp. 

Ruggieri, I. — II Canzionere di Resende. 
Firenze: Olschki, 1931. 239 pp. 

Schafer, R. — Cartilha phonetica para os 
alumnos teuto-brasileiros. Porto- Alegre: 
[1931]. 40 pp. 

Pinto, P. A. — Linguagem mAdica e di- 
gressoes vocabulares. Rio de Janeiro: 
Ribeiro dos Santos, 1931. 166 pp. 



A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Part II: The Period of Corneille (1635-1651) 

By Henry Carrington Lancaster 

Part I of this work appeared in 1929- Part II, now in press, 
will be published in September. It will contain between 700 and 
800 pages, divided into two volumes. The period is that of 
Corneille’s masterpieces, as well as of the leading plays by Rotrou, 
Scarron, and nearly one hundred other authors. About 280 plays 
are extant. These are classified, analyzed, and criticized, while 
information is given about authors, actors, sources, technique, 
stagecraft, Richelieu’s patronage, and the relation of the drama 
to the times, which are those of French participation in the Thirty 
Years War and of the civil strife that followed it. 

Two volumes, crown octavo, $10.00 


BARON DE LAHONTAN 

Dialogues Curieux entre V auteur et un sauvage de bon sens qui 
a voyage et Memoires de I’Amerique Septentrionale 

Edited by Gilbert Chinard 

The Dialogues Curieux attributed by some historians to Gueude- 
ville, but really the work of an adventurous Gascon baron de 
Lahontan, have not been reprinted in the original French since 
the eighteenth century, although they constitute one of the most 
valuable items in the list of Americana. In this volume, Professor 
Chinard, after comparing the different texts, has reproduced the 
original edition of 1703 and added the portions of the 1705 
edition which may be rightly attributed to Gueudeville. In an 
introduction of 72 pages the editor has studied the life of 
Lahontan, the publication of the Dialogues and their influence 
throughout the eighteenth century. 268 pages, quarto, $4.00. 

A complete list of Romance publications will be sent upon request 
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TEACHERS 

Take advantage of these remarkable 
Linguaphone records — 
used as an auxiliary mechanical aid in 
language teaching in over 11,000 uni- 
versities, schools and colleges all over 
the world — 

endorsed by Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Compton Mackenzie, Max Pemberton and 
others of prominence — 


NOJV for the first time in America 

The LINGUAPHONE 


Method of Language Instruction 


What is Linguaphone? 

A scientifically prepared peda- 
gogically sound method of im- 
parting foreign languages through 
specially prepared records spoken 
by Europe’s most distinguished 
language teachers. The pure, na- 
tive accent thus acquired makes 
listening to a Linguaphone record 
comparable to actually visiting in 
the foreign country. 

In the Classroom — 

Use the tireless voice of^ the 
Linguaphone as a classroom aid to 
stimulate students by this novel 
method, and to speed up the oral- 
aural process of instruction. 

For personal use — 

Teachers every- 
where rely on the 
Linguaphone to per- 
fect their own accents 
— to keep in close 
touch with native 
idioms — to extend 
their knowledge of 
the foreign language 
thru advanced literary 
and travel courses — to quickly ac- 
quire other foreign languages. 


Courses Available 
Linguaphone Conversational 
Set, consisting of 30 lessons, 
arranged progressively, with De- 
scriptive talk, Conversational Prac- 
tice, Explanatory Vocabulary, 
Full-page illustration of each text 
and Simple Grammatical Explana- 
tions. Easy-flowing, informative 
subject-matter which gives be- 
ginners an adequate vocabulary 
with ability to read, write, under- 
stand and speak with pure native 
accent. 

Linguaphone Travel Set in 
French and Italian for advanced 
students, giving splendid histori- 
cal and artistic back- 
ground of country 
whose language you 
are studying. 

Linguaphone Liter- 
ary Set for advanced 
students in French, 
German, Italian and 
English containing 
brilliantly interpreted 
extracts in prose and 
poetry from the pens 
of the greatest ‘ writers in each 
country. 


One of America's 
leading language 
^authorities said re- 
cently: “The LIN- 
GUAPHONE is 
the best method I 
know of — marvel- 
ous as an auxiliary 
instrument of lan- 
guage education for 
teachers." 

* Name on request. 


Linguaphone Courses in English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch, Russian, Polish, Swedish, Irish, Afrikaans, Esperanto, 
Special Courses in Chinese and Persian . 

For Further Information and Specail Teachers’ and 
School Rates Make Application to the 

Linguaphone Institute of America, Inc. 

10 E. 43rd St., New York 
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NOTES ON THOMAS, GEOFFEEY AND PHILIPPA 
CHATTCEK 

New doubt has been cast upon the traditional relationship of 
Thomas and Geoffrey Chaucer by Victor Langhans in his paper, 
“ Chaucers Heirat.” 1 Langhans* chief contentions are that the 
pension of 1374 from Gaunt to Geoffrey constituted a cancella- 
tion of the pension granted in 1372 to Philippa, that Geoffrey 
and Philippa, whose maiden name was Chaucer, were not married 
until 1374, that the Geoffrey of North Petherton was not the 
poet though he may have been the father of Thomas, and that 
the Chaucer seal used by Thomas in 1409 was not the poet’s. Thus 
baldly stated, his theory obliges us to accept at least two coinci- 
dences : that of the common surname of Geoffrey and Philippa and 
that of the common surname and Christian name of two Geoffrey 
Chaucers. 

Ever since Kirk allowed himself to be troubled by Philippa’s 
apparent status as a married domicella 2 and by the failure of early 
documents concerning her to mention her husband, 3 there has been 
unwarranted questioning of her marital status in many quarters. 
A mere glance at the list of Edward Ill’s household for 1368 4 
makes one doubt that all the domicellas with surnames similar to 
those of the esquires could have been sisters and daughters of those 
esquires. A very cursory examination of the records shows that 
Stephanetta (Esteuene) Olney was the wife of John Olney, 6 
Margaret Ellerton of John Ellerton, 6 Agatha Lyngeyn of Hugh 

1 Anglia Zeitsohrift fur Englische Philologie , lxv, 297 ff. 

2 Life Records, p. xix. 

8 Ibid., p. x ix. 6 Pat. Rolls, 1364-67, p. 107. 

* Ibid,, no. 53. 6 TbidL, p. 415. 
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Lyngeyn, 7 and Alice Preston of Peter Preston. 8 These same 
couples reappear as domicellas and esquires, respectively, in the 
writ for the issue of mourning for Queen Philippa. 9 If all the other 
men and women with the same surnames were investigated the list 
would be considerably swelled. We may be sure that Geoffrey and 
Philippa were merely following an established custom. If analogy 
means anything, there is here a strong implication that they were 
married. Why then, asks Langhans, was Geoffrey not mentioned 
in the royal grant of 1366 10 and in the Lancastrian grant of 
1372? 11 Why did the first mention of Philippa as Chaucer’s wife 
come tyhen Gaunt gave Chaucer his annuity in 1374? 12 It would 
perhaps not suffice to answer that Gaunt in 1379 ordered payment 
of c sa annueltee ’ to ‘ nostre chere et bien amee Damoiselle Philippe 
Chaucy ’ and again ignored her husband, 13 or that he referred to 
her in much the same way when assigning her New Year’s gifts. 14 
It would not do to answer that the records of the payment of the 
royal annuity identify her only as f Philippe Chaucer nuper domi- 
cella camere Philippe nuper Regine Anglie ’ except when Chaucer 
himself actually made the collection. 15 In another quarter, how- 

7 Ibid., 1367-70, pp. 342, 386. 

8 Ibid., 1377-81, p. 125. 

9 Life Records , no. 58. 

10 Ibid., no. 42. 

11 Ibid., no. 67. 

12 Ibid., no. 83. 

18 Ibid., no. 131. Langhans, unfortunately for his case, neglected this 
vital document from the Life Records in his ^effort to establish 1374 as the 
year of Geoffrey’s marriage. He believed that the pension granted to 
Geoffrey and Philippa in 1374 by John of Gaunt constituted a cancellation 
of the grant to Philippa in 1372 ( Anglia , liv, 305). He further adduced 
the supposedly parallel case of Perinne Whetteneye, who in 1390 received 
a pension for her services to Queen Anne and in 1392 surrendered it on 
her marriage to Thomas Clanvowe, obtaining at the same time a new 
grant jointly with her husband. Now Langhans is manifestly wrong in 
believing that the cancellation of Philippa’s pension marked the date of 
her marriage, for her pension was not cancelled at all. According to record 
131, Philippa was still collecting payments on her pension by her own hand 
as late as 1379. To make Langhans’ error the more obvious, record 130 
shows that Geoffrey had received an installment on his 1374 pension just 
the day before Philippa received hers on her pension of 1372. 

™Ibid., nos. 133, 142, 154. 

™Ibid., nos. 126, 135, 152, 157, 165, 179, 187, add. 5. 
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ever, we find the solution. Agatha Lyngeyn was granted an 
annuity without reference to her husband. 16 We* have already 
seen that they occupied positions similar to those of Geoffrey and 
Philippa. Alice Preston received at least three grants (one of a 
manor) 17 as ‘ damsel 5 and it is not until we read a record of 1378 
that we are certain that she was married to Peter Preston. I quote 
two of the records because of their interest here : 

1368. Grant for life or until further order to Alice Preston damsel of 
Queen Philippa of an annuity of 100 s. Vacated because surrendered and 
said Alice has other letters patent dated 10 Feb. 1 Pic. II granting her 
one fourth part of the manor of Oore in the parish and hundred of Middle- 
ton, co. Kent . . . and twelve marks yearly at the Exchequer in recom- 
pense of 15£ granted her by divers letters patent of Ed. III. ( Pat . Rolls, 
1367-70, p. 277.) 

1378. Grant at supplication of Alice, late wife of Peter de Preston, one 
of the damosels of the chamber of Queen Philippa, the king’s grandmother, 
to the said Alice in fee, of one fourth part of the manor of Oore in the 
parish and hundred of Middleton, co. Kent. {Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 125.) 

It would seem then that the independent references to Philippa 
merely reflected the favor she found at court. It was long ago 
sur mi sed that Geoffrey owed much to his wife and the language 
that John of Gaunt used in awarding Chaucer his pension cer- 
tainly confirms the supposition. 18 We can hardly doubt that the 
Chaucers were married by 1366. 

Coming to Langhans’ other contentions, though we cannot en- 
tirely dispose of his doubts as to the identity of the forester and 
the poet, the re-establishment of the early marriage of Philippa and 
consequently of the probability that she really was a Roet and the 
mother of Thomas materially aids us. That Geoffrey, the forester, 
is never again referred to as a separate individual must make us 
suspect that he was the poet, the only known Geoffrey Chaucer of 
the time of Richard II. It is true that Geoffrey is not known to 
have used his father’s seal or any seal for that matter and that the 
seal used by Thomas in 1409 was not John's 19 though apparently 
Geoffrey’s. 20 It is highly questionable whether John Chaucer, a 
vintner, was actually entitled to arms of any sort, and his son 


™Pat. Rolls, 1367-70, p. 342. 

17 Pat. Rolls, 1367-70, pp. 277, 342, 360. 19 Ibid., nos. 31, 38, 41. 

18 Life Records, no. 83. 20 Mid., no. 286. 
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certainly had the same indefinite right to select for himself. There 
can be no doubt that Thomas did use the seal of a Geoffrey 
Chaucer in 1409 and that the arms from this seal did impale the 
Burghersh arms in a window of Woodstock Church. 21 Langhans’ 
case seems to rest wholly on his belief that Geoffrey should have 
used the arms of J ohn, his father. 

It is regrettable that Professor Martin Euud in his admirable 
Thomas Chaucer makes no contribution to the study of the Pether- 
ton Forest question which has been neglected so long. Most 
authorities seem content to make guesses about the Mortimers and 
the Heyrouns, and even Manly as late as 1926 re-echoes the old sup- 
position that c the connection of the Heyroun family with Pether- 
ton Forest may have been a contributory influence * in Chaucer’s 
obtaining the appointment as sub-forester. 22 Easily available 
records permit a much closer approach to a solution of the problem 
than this. Euud himself overlooked, or at least neglected, two 
pertinent records that exist in the very volumes from which he 
made other quotations. The first, dated 1431, comes from Feudal 
Aids, Yol. iv, p. 435. From it we learn that Thomas Chaucer of 
Ewelme, William Wrothe of Newton-Plecy and William Pawlet of 
Melcombe were seized of the manor of Newton-Plecy e cum suis 
pertinenciis/ From the second record we discover that before 
December 2, 1395, Thomas Chaucer had proved the legal age of his 
wife Maud in the presence of John Perlee , late escheator of Somer- 
set™ An examination of the Close Rolls shows that Perlee was 
escheator from June 1394 until June 1395. 

Despite Kirk’s extraordinary gymnastics in the Life Records with 
* de noun Eeynald Curteys ’ it has been generally agreed that the 
phrase merely means * by the hands of Eeginald Curteys ’ who may, 
or may not, have been related to Gaunt’s butler, John Curteys. 
The date of the document from the Lancaster Registers in which 
the phrase occurs is given as 13 94-9 5. 24 I feel certain that Thomas 
Chaucer was in Somerset at the very moment when the account 
was made out, and consequently it is only reasonable that the money 
specified should have been delivered to a third person for him. We 
have other reasons than his appearance before John Perlee for 
believing this. Ismania Burghersh’s first husband was Sir John 

81 Visitations do, Oa?., p. 53, no. xv. 28 Close Bolls , 1392-96, p. 446. 

Some New Light on Chancer, p. 43. 24 Life Records , no. 351. 
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Raleigh of Uettlecombe and Alford in Taunton Archdeaconry, 
Somerset. 25 By him she had two sons, John and Simon, and a 
daughter Joan. 2 ' 5 John seems to have died young without heirs 
but Simon certainly succeeded to Yettlecombe and Alford. 25 What 
more natural than that Sir J ohn Burghersh’s widow and her minor 
daughter Maud should retire to the estate of the son and brother? 
The continued interest of the Raleghs in Ismania is illustrated by 
the giving of her name to a grandchild. 26 Besides this we must 
recall that Maudes legal guardian was old Lady Joan Mohun of 
Dunster and elsewhere in the Taunton Archdeaconry. 27 The Mohuns 
and the Burghershes had been associated for at least half a century 
and the association continued until 1430 or later. Lady Mohun, 
herself the sister of John Burghersh, the elder, 28 had been guardian 
of Maud’s own father in his minority. 29 In 1430 Thomas Chaucer 
was one of the executors of the will of the dowager Duchess of 
York, 30 who was none other than Philippa, second daughter of 
Lady Mohun. 31 Elizabeth, the first daughter, became Lady Salis- 
bury and was thus the aunt of the Earl of Salisbury who became 
Alice Chaucers second husband. 32 On Thomas Chaucer’s tomb the 
Moh un arms appeared, impaling those of the Burghershes. 33 In 
1402 Thomas had further dealings with his brother-in-law, Simon 
Ralegh, as we discover from two deeds whereby Simon transferred 
land in Wales to Thomas and Maud. 34 Ruud has already noted that 
Thomas was appointed warden of Taunton Castle by Henry Beaufort 
in 1406. Collinson erroneously makes the date 6 Hen VI, two years 
after the appointment as sub-forester. 35 Altogether too little has 
been made of Thomas Chaucer’s connection with Somerset and 
Somerset families. 

The important implication for us, of course, is that Thomas was 

25 Collect eana Top. et. Gen., n, p. 392; Herald and Gen., vin, p. 439 f.; 
Visitations of Som., 1531-73, p. 68; Som. Rec. Soc., xvi, p. 147. 

26 Herald and Gen., ibid. 

27 Note 23, above. 

28 Hasted, History of Kent , Blackheath, index Mobnn. 

29 Close Rolls , 1360-64, p. 337. 

30 DNB, Tbomas Chancer. 

81 Ibid., Edward Langley, Duke of York. 

32 Vic. Hist . Berks., iv, p. 75. 

88 Visitations Co. Ox., p. 39. 

8 * Coll. Top. et Gen., II, pp. 390 f. 

85 Bund, Thomas Chaucer, p. 72; Collinson, Hist. Som., in, p. 227. 
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prosecuting his suit with Maud Berghersh in Somerset about 1394 
at the very time when Geoffrey was sub-forester of North Petherton. 
It may be that Geoffrey and Thomas were together in Somerset or 
it may be that Thomas was there alone as Geoffrey's agent. In 
either case a personal connection of some sort can hardly- be denied. 

I intend to show that the share of Newton-Plecy held by Thomas 
in 1431 (indeed by 1420, and, as will be shown in my dissertation, 
shortly to be published, even as early as 1413) was the Mortimer 
share, which contained the dwelling Parkhouse; the manor, like 
Dunster and Nettlecombe, was in the Taunton Archdeaconry. I 
do not wish to minimize the size of the archdeaconry. It included 
some half of the county, but the three localities were by no means 
on its extreme boundaries. 

To understand the details connected with the holding of the 
forestership of North Petherton we must go back to the end of the 
thirteenth century. Passing over the Wrothams who held the 
manor of Newton-Plecy and the bailiwick of all the forests of 
Somerset in the time of Henry III, 36 we find that William Plessetis 
of Enefield, Middlesex, through his marriage with Muriel de 
Wrotham obtained the manor and all rights by failure of the male 
line of Wrotham. 36 Bichard, son of William and Muriel, also died 
without male heirs. 86-37 His rights and property went to his three 
sisters, Sabina, Emma and Ayelina, who married, respectively, 
Nicholas Pecche, John Heyroun and John Durant, all of Enefield, 
Middlesex. 37 Collinson states that after the perambulation of 
North Petherton in 1298 it was discovered that the bailiwick of all 
the forests of Somerset was hereditary with a field (Windenreid- 
mede) in Sabina's portion. 38 There is an inquisition dated 21 Ed. 

II showing that Heyroun and Durant with their wives agreed that 
special privileges should go to Nicholas and Sabina Pecche. 39 
Though Sabina's heirs held the forest bailiwick, the advowson of 
the free chapel, founded by Bichard Plessitis for William, his 
father, 46 was shared by all Bichard's heirs and the presentations 
were taken in turn. 41 The Pecche share, together with the baili- 

86 Vic, Hist. Bom., n, 555 ff. 

87 Collinson, Hist. Bom., in, p. 56 ff. 89 Cal. Inquisitions , in, no. 78. 

88 Ibid., p. 61. 40 Ancient Deeds , n, B2771. 

41 Weaver, Bom. Incumbents , below. Inquisitions , m, no. 445, IX, no. 
402, X, p. 538; Pat. Rolls, 1343-48, p. 46; Close Rolls, 1422-29, p. 135, etc. 
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wick; was sold by Sabina's grandson Matthew to Sir Richard 
Damori in 1337, 42 Damori transferred it to Matthew Clyredon but 
afterwards recovered it 43 and finally sold it to John and Sybil 
Beauchamp (1351), 43 who in 1359 enfeoffed Roger Mortimer. 44 
Edward IV; himself the Earl of March; still held it in 1461. 45 
During the minority of Thomas Pecche; nephew of Matthew, Wil- 
liam Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, had the wardship. 46 John Hey- 
roun, grandson of Emma, in 1336 willed part of his share to John 
Garton of Enefield, Middlesex, his brother-in-law. 47 His widow 
Agnes transferred the remainder to Garton in 1340. 48 The only 
Heyroun connection with the property thereafter was the circum- 
stance that Agnes Heyroun, now Agnes de Oxenford, received life 
rents from John Garton. The Gartons held the property until 1416 
when an heir, another John, transferred the title to Richard 
Burton and William Gascoigne of Bridgewater. 49 Burton and 
Gascoigne were to enjoy the property after the death of Richard 
Mayne whom Garton had meantime enfeoffed for life. 50 Burton 
gave his share to William Pawlet and others. 51 Many documents 
concerning this portion of the manor are preserved in the archives 
of Wells Cathedral inasmuch as the Gascoigne share went to the 
chapter in 1445. 52 The interesting point here is that the Heyrouns 
were definitely eliminated by 1340; besides they had no pretensions 
to the bailiwick. This should dispose of the alleged ‘ contributory 
influence* of the Heyrouns. For fault of male heirs Thomas 
Durant left the land inherited from Avelina to his daughter Maud 
in 1360. 5S She became the second wife of the younger John Wrothe 
of London. 54 Though he left his London and Middlesex lands to 

4,2 Note 37 above. Inquisitions, vi, no. 486, VII, no. 445 ; Fine Rolls, 
1327-37, pp. 172 and 343. 

42 Pat. Rolls, 1350-54, p. 181. 

44 Pat. Rolls, 1354-59, p. 245. 

45 Ancient Deeds, v, A7551 ; Weaver, Bom. Incumbents, below. 

40 Fine Rolls, 1327-37, p. 172 and p. 343. 

47 Note 37 above. Inquisitions, vn, no. 679. 

48 Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 250. Hist. Mss. Com., m, p. 363. 

' 49 Close Rolls, 1422-29, p. 135. 

60 Ibid, 

61 Ibid. 

52 Hist. Mss. Com,, in, p. 361 and 364; Wells Cathedral Mss., 3 Vols. 
Hist. Mss. Com. 

58 Inquisitions, rx, no. 402. 64 Collinson, Hist. Bom., m, p. 65. 
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a son by bis first wife, Maudes son William Wrotbe inherited the 
third of Newton-Plecy. 54 His heirs continued in possession for 
many generations, one following Thomas Chaucer as forester. 54 

It is perhaps significant that the Plessetises, the Durants, the 
Pecches, the Heyrouns, the Wrothes and the Gartons were all from 
Enefield, Middlesex, and held estates there as well as in Somerset. 
The later Wrothes, Heyrouns, Gartons and Durants became citizens 
of London, though John Wrothe’s son by Maud Durant probably 
retired to Somerset. A considerable knowledge of the property 
must have been current in London. Pawlet and Gascoigne were 
Somerset men. 

From this review of the holders of Newton-Plecy it must already 
be clear that the only portion that Thomas Chaucer could have held 
in 1431 was the Mortimer share. A study of the following chart 
will make this doubly certain : 55 

Ecclesia vel libera Capella vel Cantaria de Newtown-Pleey juxta North 
Pederton. 

Date Incumbent How Vacated . Patron Bishop’s Beg’s. 

1328 John de Nywton John Heyroun Drok 283 

1349 Robt. ob. Poser Rad. 355. 

John Osborn (a) Hen IV Rex custos Edm. P 

comitis Marchiae. 

1418 Ric Wytyng Ric. Mayne, arm (b) Rub. 147. 

1420 Will. Style per mort. RW. Thomas Chaucer, arm. Bub. 175. 

1425 Robt. Bertlot per res. WS. John Quyn, capitalis baro. Staff. 3. 

scacearii regis, Hum. Staf- 
ford et Tho. Stawell, milites, 

John War re et complures 
alii a. c. per Will Powlet de 
Melcomb, Robt. Burgh, cap. 
et Hugh Kene. (c) 

Robt. Laurence 

1439 Will. Edward permut. c. RL. Will. Wroth, arm. Staff. 160. 


1445 John Pike Edw. Hull custos et guber- 

nator forestarum et parci de 
Pederton etc. (d) Bee. 46. 

1453 Ric. Ford per res. JP. Wm. Gascoigne, dom. Bee. 150. 

1460 Tho. Watch John Wroth, arm,. Bee. 259. 

1461 John Scarsy Ed. IV Rex. 


1484 Will. Tredewyn per ires. JS. Hugh Sugar, Ric. Swan, 

John Comb et Ric. Hayne, 
clerici. (e) Still. 125. H 

1525 John Saunders per mort. WT. Robt. Wroth, arm. Wolsey 15. D B ® 


65 Weaver, Somerset Incumbents , p. 406. 

** At the end of each line I have placed the letter denoting the property 


►y b b b 
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(a) The Patent Bolls give the date, December 29, 1404. (b) It will be 

remembered that Richard Mayne was enfeoffed for life by John Garton. (c) 
The presence of the names in addition to William Pawlet’s can be under- 
stood by reference to Close Bolls , 1422-29, p. 135. (d) The position of 

Edward Hull seems significant, (e) Hugh Sugar was treasurer of Wells 
Cathedral. Hist. Mss. Com. 10th report, p. 143. It will be remembered 
that after 1445 Wells Cathedral held the Gascoigne interest in JSTewton-Plecy. 

It is clear that wherever there is an undoubted series the order of 
presentation is preserved with great care. The last seven, D P , E , 
D , P, j EL D, illustrate this perfectly. Since I have taken the pro- 
visional liberty of marking Chaucer's presentation P, the first 
four, P, E, P, E, seem to belie this regularity. Ruud quotes a 
document of August 21, 1421, that removes this difficulty and 
makes it certain that Chaucer did hold the Mortimer property : 57 

Henricus etc. venerabile etc, episcopo Bathoniensie et Wellensi, salutem. 
Sciatis quod Willhelmus Wroth in curia nostra coram justiciariis nostris 
apud Westmonasterium per consideracionem ejusdem curie nostre recu- 
peravit presentacionem suam versus Thomam Chaucer, armigerum, et 
Willhelmum “that was parish prest of Newton-Plecy >s eapellanum de 
Newton-Plecy que vacat et ad suam spectat donacionem per defaltam 
ipsorum Thome et Willhelmi “ that was etc.” et ideo vobis mandamus quod, 
non obstantibus reclamacionibus predectarum Thome et Willhelmi ad 
presentationem predicti Willhelmi Wroth ad liberam capellam predictam 
idoneam personam admittis. 

Ruud comments : 

I am not clear what happened, but venture to surmise that Chaucer and 
Wroth held the presentation jointly, that by a very natural oversight, 
Chaucer had inadvertently exercised his right out of turn and that it 
required a friendly suit to set the matter straight. 58 

The facts show that this was a very good guess. It seems that 
Ruud's other doubt about Chaucer's rights in Newton-Plecy (‘By 
what right Chaucer held the advowson I do not know — it can 
hardly have been as sub-forester of North Petherton, within which 
parish the manor of Newton-Plecy lay') 59 is answered at the same 
time. 

In all these facts there is nothing to contradict the received 
tradition that Geoffrey held the forester ship of North Petherton 

responsible for the particular presentation, P for Peeche, D for Durant, 
H for Heyroun. 68 Ibid., p. 59. 

57 Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, pp. 59-60. 59 Ibid. 
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and much, to confirm it. We may believe that Geoffrey and 
Philippa were married early enough for Thomas to have been 
their legitimate son. Thomas was definitely connected with 
Somerset at the time when a Geoffrey was forester of North 
Petherton. Thomas used the arms of a Geoffrey Chaucer and no 
other Geoffrey Chaucer has been identified in the time of Richard 
II. Nothing really remains of Langhans* contentions except the 
extremely doubtful question of the arms. 

Russell Keatjss 

New York University 


CHAU CERI AN A 

1. Worthy . (A 43 etc.) 

Manly glosses this word, dignified, of good social position/ 
Skeat and Greenlaw give no gloss, while Liddell gives various 
definitions, such as c brave/ * excellent/ * substantial/ The word 
seems to have some such meaning as able/ * fit/ * suitable/ € hav- 
ing such qualities as to be deserving of or adapted to some specified 
thing/ These qualities may have different connotations. When 
Chaucer says f a worthy woman ? he may mean she has qualities 
often humorously attributed to women, as love of talking, fickleness 
(‘Housbondes at chiTche dore she hadde fyue'), etc. To define 
the qualities, one would have to know what the medieval English- 
man thought the characteristics of a c worthy ’ or typical person (of 
any status) were. Such a definition seems to be implied in the 
Wife of Bath’s description of her husbands (D 8) : 

And alle were worthy men in hir degree. 

2. Sangwyrt . (A 333) 

Chaucer tells us that the Franklin is a sanguine man, that he 
has a generous nature, that he loves fine food, and that he gives 
himself over to absolute pleasure or * pleyn delit/ Such a descrip- 
tion is in accord with medieval conceptions of the sanguine humor. 
The Secreta Secretorum (EETS, ex. ser., LXXIV, pp. 219-220) 
says: 

The sangyne by kynde sholde lowe Ioye and laghynge, and company of 
women, and moche Slepe and syngynge: he shal be hardy y-nowe, of good 
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will and wytbout malice: lie shalbe flesshy, his complexcioh shalbe lyght 
to hurte and to empeyre for his tendyrnesse, he shall haue a goode stomake, 
good dygescion, and good delyneraunce : and yf he be wovndid he shalbe 
gone be holde, he shall be fre and lyberall, of fayre semblaunt, and dylyuer 
ynowe of body. 

(Cf. also, Thomas Elyot, The Gastel of Helth , chap. II; John Davies 
of Hereford, e Microcosmosus/ Works, ed. Grosart, I, p. 31 ; Robert Burton, 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, New York, 1924, p. 262; and Thomas Vicary, 
The Anatomic of the Bodie of Man, EETS., ex. ser., Lin, p. 41.) 

3. Moral vertu . (A 307 etc.) 

Sbeat gives various meanings for vertu virtue/ ‘ power/ 
€ mental faculty/ 5 magic influence/ etc.), and glosses moral as 
c excellent in character/ Liddell in his vocabulary glosses vertu as 

* efficacy/ and gives no meaning for moral; but in the notes he says. 

Moral in M. E. refers rather to the civil and social, than to the 
religious duties, of man, so that moral vertu is nearly equivalent to N. E. 
practical wisdom. 

Greenlaw gives no definition for moral > and glosses vertu c power, 
virtue/ Manly’s notes state that sownynge in moral vertu means 

* making for righteousness, tending to virtue/ 

There are only seven instances of the word moral in Chaucer : 

A. Prol. 307 — Souninge in moral vertu was his speche 

B. Mel. 2130 — It is a moral tale vertuous 

C. Pard. 325 — Tel us som moral thing, that we may lere 
C. Pard. 460 — A moral tale yet I yow telle can 

TC. II. 167 — For greet power and moral vertu here 
Is selde y-seye in o persone y-fere 
TC. IV. 1672 — But moral vertue, grounded upon trouthe 

That was the cause I first hadde on yow routhe 
TC. V. 1856 — 0 moral Gower, this book I directe 

From these passages, it would seem that moral has much the same 
meaning in Chaucer as in N. E. Chaucer begins his moral tale 
vertuous/ and the Melibeus turns out to be just the kind of tale 
we would call ‘ a moral tale of virtue/ (Cf. Manly’s note to B 2123.) 
The third and fourth uses are moral tales, and the second use con- 
nects moral tale with vertuous ; the first, fifth, and sixth uses are of 
moral vertu; and the last use is of moral man. Furthermore, we 
know Gower to have been moral in the sense in which we undertand 
the word today. Manly’s gloss, therefore, would seem to be the cor- 
rect one. Moral vertu means moral virtue and not practical wis- 
dom. There is nothing of practical wisdom in Melibeus . 
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4. 

Wei coude lie fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his pacient. (A 417-8) 

In glossing this passage, Manly repudiates Liddell’s and Green- 
law’s interpretations, saying' 

The y mages for which the doctor chose fortunate ascendants . . . were 
certainly not the wax images described by most commentators on this 
passage. Those were, I think, used only in ‘ black magic/ with unlawful 
ceremonies, to injure persons represented by the images. 

Manly seems quite right in stating that Chaucer’s doctor is not en- 
gaged in black magic. Rut other commentators have pointed out 
that natural magic may be for good or evil, as Chaucer indicates in 
the Horn of Fame (11. 1265-70), where he saw, 

. . . clerkes eek, which conne wel 
A1 this magyke naturel, 

That craftely don hir ententes, 

To make, in certeyn ascendentes, 

Images, lo, through which magyk 
To make a man ben hool or syk. 

Further, in describing Thebit ben Corat’s well known work on 
images, Lynn Thorndike states: 

The images described are astronomical or astrological and must be con- 
structed under prescribed constellations in order to fulfill the end sought. 
Often, however, they are human forms rather than astronomical figures. 
. . . Thebit expressly states that the material of which they are made 
or upon which they are engraved is unimportant, . . . 1 

Again, in describing Of images and rings , Thorndike relates that 
the writer 

describes an astrological image which will cause men to reverence and 
obey you, will repel your enemies in terror, afflict the envious, send visions, 
and perform other marvelous . . . feats . . . 2 

From the foregoing passages, then, it would seem that images in 
white or ‘natureel’ magic may be for good or evil, and may be 
of any substance — wax, mud, metal, etc. 

Carroll Camden, Jb. 

The Rice Institute 


1 History of Magic and Experimental Science, I, 665-6. 

a Thorndike, n, 258. Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, in. iv, m. v, 
IV. iii, and John Swan, Speculum Mundi, Cambridge, 1635, p. 352. 
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SOLAS IN THE MILLER'S TALE 

Chaucer's characterization in The Miller's Tale of Absolon the 
parish-clerk includes a description of Absolon's musical inclina- 
tions. He could 

. . . pleyen songes on a small rubible; 

Ther-to be song som-tyme a loud quinible; 

And as wel coude pleye on his giterne. 

In al the toun nas brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, 

Ther any gaylard tappestere was. 

Canterbury Tales , 11. 3331-36. 

Hot only did he posses some musical talents but he also made use 
of them at those taverns in which lively barmaids served — so one 
may loosely paraphrase Chaucer's lines. But while the general 
sense of the passage is clear, the exact meaning of line 3335 seems 
to me to have been obscured by the accepted gloss of the word solas. 
Skeat glossed it 'pleasure , solace , and the phrase has thus always 
been translated for his pleasure. Had Chaucer written for his 
solas instead of with his solas Skeat's gloss could not be questioned, 
but a collation of the texts of the six manuscripts published by the 
Chaucer Society reveals that each manuscript reads with his solas. 
Furthermore, there is no likelihood that the two prepositions were 
in Chaucer's time in any sense synonymous; the N.E.D. has no 
citation which allows with and for a similar meaning, nor does 
Chaucer in analogous passages use any preposition but for when 
expressing purpose. Compare, for example, Romaunt of the Rose , 
11. 5068-70: 

But she, for solace or for pley, 

May a jewel or other thing 
Take. . . . 

Hence the phrase in question must mean accompanied by his 
“solas/* and solas cannot mean pleasure or solace. 

How these six lines are concerned with Absolon's musical accom- 
plishments, and it would seem reasonable to suppose that solas has 
some musical significance. When the hexachord system was de- 
veloped by Guido d' Arezzo the notes of that scale were designated 
not by letters, as is now more common, but by the Latin syllables 
utj re , mi , fa, sol , la. Chaucer's word seems — like the Elizabethan 
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fa-la-la — -to refer to this terminology. And the line hence means 
“ That he did not visit with his singing, his sol-las.” 1 2 

There is in the British Museum MS. Arundel 292, f. 71 verso, 
an early fourteenth-century poem which discloses that the hexa- 
ehord terminology was well known in England by Chaucer's time. 3 
The writer, a monk, complains that secular music, which was based 
upon the hexachord, is much more difficult to learn to sing than 
the plainsong of church music. 

Of effauz and eland: ne coud y nevere are, 

I fayle faste in the fa: it files al my fare. 

Yet ther ben other notes: sol and ut and la. 

And that froward file: that men clepis fa. 

11. 38-41. 

Similarly, Piers Plowman, Text C, Passus VIII, 1. 31 : 

Yut can ich nother solfye ne synge: ne a seyntes 

lyf rede. 3 

Chaucer's use of solas , then, was readily understood by an en- 
lightened fourteenth-century audience ; every gentleman was taught 
solmisation — -his do-re-mis — by Prench music-masters. 

I have not been able to find in Middle English an exact parallel 
to Chaucer's use of solas, but when one sees how variously the 
hexachord terminology was employed one does not feel that such 
a parallel is necessary to find. Chaucer might as well have written 
ut-las or re-las ; his choice of solas seems to have been governed 
merely by the requirements of euphony and the end-rhyme. 

Fletcher Collins, Jr. 

Yale University 


1 The spelling of the word offers the only possible objection to this inter- 
pretation. One might suppose that Chaucer and the scribes would have 
spelled it sollas had he been referring to the hexachord. But in Latin the 
o of sol is long, and had Chaucer or the scribes spelled the word with two 
Ps the o would have been shortened and the meaning obscured. It is 
perhaps significant that Goethe, in two lyrics, Die Sprdde and Die Bekehrte, 
uses so Za[sic] as the basis of his refrains. 

2 Printed by T. Wright and Halliwell Reliquce Antiquce, I, 292. 

a Later examples in English poetry of the use of hexachord terminology 
could be multiplied; Skelton’s Colin Clout, 1. 107, contains the word 
a4a-my-re , and Edmund in King Lear, Act I, scene 2, 11. 152-4, says, “ 0 
these eclipses do portend these divisions! Fa, sol, la, mi” 
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TWO NOTES ON CHAUCER 
I 

Professor Manly, in his volume of selections from the Canter- 
bury Tales , says (note to i, 1850) that "in ME to-nyght regularly 
means the night just past (cf. vii, 4116 ).” It seems to me that in 
the majority of instances the text of Chaucer does not support this 
view. 

Of the use to which Professor Manly refers, the Bradley- Strat- 
mann Middle-English Dictionary gives two unquestionable exam- 
ples, but it also gives one citation of to niht with the future of the 
verb. The NED. lists three primary meanings for the adverb : 

1. On this very night (i. e. the night now present). 

b. On any night (as contrasted with the next day). 

2. On the night following this day. 

3. On the night just past; last night. (‘Perhaps only said in the morn- 

ing.) Ohs. exc. dial. 

Citations from before 1400 are given for all but 1 b. 

According to the Concordance, to nyght is used nine times in 
all of Chaucer’s works. In seven instances — A. Rv. 4253, B. Sh. 
1468 > D. Pri. 1636, E. Mch. 2253, LGW. 1710, TC. hi. 669, and 
TC. Y. 1169 — it is used with the present or future of the verb, and 
hence cannot refer to past time. The remaining two cases — B. NP. 
4116 and C. Pard. 673 — require a closer inspection. 

B. NP. 4116 occurs early in the opening discussion of Chanti- 
cleer’s dream, and the beginning of the scene is placed "in a 
daweninge” (B. NP. 4072). Now Chaucer recognized two differ- 
ent kinds of day: (1) the artificial day, which extends from sun- 
rise to sunset/ and (2) the vulgar day, which extends from the 
break of day until " verrey nyght ” and thus includes the periods 
of dawn and twilight. (See headings to Astrolabe , Part II, Nos. 
7 and 9.) If Chaucer normally considered day the equivalent of 
vulgar day , or if the sun had risen between the opening of the 
scene and Pertelote’s words, to nyght here refers to the night just 
past. But there is no evidence for either of these views, and both 
are implicitly contradicted by " For it was day ” in B. NP. 4363. 
The context indicates that in this case to nyght means " on this 
very night” (NED. To-night, A 1). 

The interpretation of C. Pard. 673 is apparently easy and in 
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reality difficult. The scene is set “Longe erst er pryme rong of 
any belle ” (C. Pard. 662) and the three rioters swear to kill Death 
“ er it be nyght.” Hence, to nyght must refer to the night past. 
But the difficulty lies in the interpretation of C. Pard. 662. No one 
has recently questioned seriously that pryme in Chaucer normally 
means 9 a. m., but in this particular instance two contrary assump- 
tions seem fair: (1) that prime rung by a bell indicates a church 
service, and (2) that the service of prime retained its position at 
the beginning of the day after the civil use of the word had changed. 
If these assumptions are correct, “Longe erst er pryme rong” 
means long before day. The abnormal interpretation of pryme is 
supported by the fact that this is the only case of the ringing of 
prime in Chaucer and by the probability that rioters would drink 
until very late rather than start early in the morning (unless, of 
course, the Pardoner wished to impress his audience with the extent 
of the drinkers* depravity). 

Whether or not this suggestion be accepted, it is established by 
at least eight of the nine cases that the normal meanings of to 
nyght in Chaucer coincide with the first two definitions given by 
the NED. 

II 

The word undern, used only three times by Chaucer, has been 
frequently a subject for annotation. The most valuable studies are 
by Skeat ( Oxford Chaucer , v, 345), and F. Tupper (“Anglo-Saxon 
Dceg-mcel ” PMLA x, 1895, 164-170), and H. B. Hinckley (Notes 
on Chaucer , 142 and 195). They prove conclusively that in ME in 
general undern had several meanings, but they fail to agree upon 
the interpretation given it by Chaucer. Since appeal to uses of the 
word by other ME writers has failed to produce a clear under- 
standing, two courses only are left open to scholars: to admit 
frankly that no definite meaning can be arrived at, or to restrict 
the bases of the interpretation to evidence afforded by Chaucer's 
poetry. 

From the occurrence of undern in B. NP. 4412 nothing can be 
deduced, but the other two uses (E. Cl. 260 and 981) are both 
helpful, since they correspond respectively to Petrarch's hora 
prandii and hora tertia . It has been established ( Troilus and 
Griseyde, ed. B. EL Boot, notes to n. 1163, n. 1557, and v. 1126) 
from Chaucer's poetry that dinner began between ten and eleven 
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in the morning. To attempt to reduce the dinner-hour to an exact 
point of time would be absurd, but it is fair to assume 10 :30 a. m. 
as a normal time. Apparently hora tertia is as slippery an expreST 
sion as undern , but if in civil use prime was at 9 a. m. and noon at 
midday, it seems justifiable to assume that in civil use terce 
referred to a point or period of time somewhere between. There is 
some reason to infer that hora prandii i= dinner-time === c. 10:30 
a. m.= undern = hora tertia . That Chaucer may have used 
undern in two different senses is a possibility that cannot be elimi- 
nated, but the interpretation here suggested is opposed by no posi- 
tive evidence in the text of Chaucer. 

Geobge P. Faust 

Princeton University 


TWO NOTES ON WIDSITE 
1. Amopingas 

The tribal name Amopingas occurs in Widsith in 1. 86, as a dat. 
pi., Amothingum. The initial a of this name was presumably 
short, since there was no syncope of the vowel of the second 
syllable. 1 No satisfactory connexion for Amopingas has hitherto 
been found. An excellent summary of opinion before 1912 is 
given by E. W. Chambers. 2 

Names in - ingas are a very old type, derived either from personal 
names or from place-names, and they originally denoted the 
inhabitants of the areas involved, rather than the areas them- 
selves. 3 The particular name now under consideration has a 
Germanic look, by virtue of its p no less than its suffix. In search- 
ing for a connexion, I turned first to the Scandinavian records, 
which, I hoped, might reveal, if not the tribal name itself, then 
at least the personal name or the place-name from which, by the 
addition of the suffix - ing , the tribal name was formed. 

1 K. Luick, Hist. Gram, der engl. Sprache, I (Leipzig, 1914), §306 
(p. 284) . But E. Sievers, Festgabe fiir Felix Liebermann (Halle, 1921), p. 6, 
marks the a long. 

2 Widsith (Cambridge, 1912), p. 215. For later conjectures, see J. 
Marquart, Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen (Leipzig, 1912), p. 108, and 
G-. Langenfelt, Toponymies (Upsala, 1920), p. 56. 

8 E. Ekwall, English Place-Names in - ing (Lund, 1923), pp. 103 f., 120 ff. 

2 
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If from OE Amopingas we take away the suffix, we have left 
a base Amop (earlier *Amup) which, put into Old Norse, gives a 
form Quid* And a place-name in just this form actually appears 
in the Scandinavian records. Thus, one may find three references 
for it in the index of F. Jonssoffis four- volume edition of the 
Heimshringla of Snorri Sturluson (Copenhagen, 1893-1901). The 
name occurs in cap. 29 of the Ynglingasaga, cap. 79 of the Oldfssaga 
Tryggv and cap. 117 of the Oldfssaga helga. The editor records, 
alongside the reading Qmd (which he adopts in his normalized 
text), a variant reading Qmd . The sound-shift m3 > md seems 
to have begun circa 1200. 5 Other variant readings show a further 
sound-shift md > nd , obviously of later date. 6 Our name also 
appears, in the form Qmd, in a list of island-names preserved in 
two mss of the Snorra Udda; 7 more precisely, Qmd is listed as 
an island-heiti. 

ON Qmd occurs in the nom., dat. and acc. sg.; I have not found 
an example of the gen. sg. In all three cases the form of the word 
is the same: Qmd. S. Bugge comments as follows on the form: 

The reading Om® with & shows that formerly there was a vowel between 
m and tS . 8 

It may be added that the initial 9 of the name, which can be 
explained only as the result of ^-umlaut of an original a, indicates 
that the lost vowel was an u. The uniformity of the case-forms 
reminds one of d-stem inflexion, but here the need of supposing a 
double syncope makes trouble, although ON fjgld'<.*felupu 
might be brought forward as a parallel. It seems simpler on the 
whole to classify Qm3 with ON mjolTc < *meluk~ , reckoning it 
a fern, tf-stem. 9 

From the three references to QmS in the Heimshringla we learn 
that (1) it lay in the northern part of Halogaland, and (2) it 
included Thrandames. Munch accordingly identified QmS with 
the island of Hinn. He wrote : 

* For the ^--umlaut, see A. Noreen, Altisl. und Altnorw . Qrammatik 4 
(Halle, 1923), §77, 1 (p. 69) ; for the syncope, ibid., §155 (p. 135). 

6 Ibid ., §238, lb (p. 175). 

6 Ibid., §258, 2 (p. 188). 

7 This list is included by F. J6nsson in his Den Norsk-Islandske Bkjalde- 
digtning (Copenhagen, 1912-1915), Al, p. 689 and Bl, p. 678. 

*Horske Gaardnavne, ed. 0. and K. Kygh, xvx (Kristiania, 1905), p. 411. 

9 For such inflexions see A. Horeen, op. cit ., §417 (p. 285). 
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6md, tlie well known Hind0, the largest island in Norway, or at least 
the eastern part of that island, where Throndenes lies. 10 

This identification has been challenged, however, by 0. Rygh, who 
points out that Hinn as well as QmS is listed under eyjarheiti in 
the Snorra Edda, and argues that the two names refer to different 
islands. He prefers to identify QmS with the modern And0, an 
island to the north of Hinn. 11 To Rygh's arguments it may be 
objected, first of all, that the Eddie list is not so much a list of 
islands as of island-heitis, and since in the technic of variation a 
part may stand for the whole it is entirely possible that QmS and 
Hinn , in strictness names for the eastern and western parts respec- 
tively of the same island, may each have been used by the skalds 
for the island as a whole or for the concept “ island" as such. 
Moreover, the specific statement in the Oldfssaga helga, that 
Thrandarnes lay in QmS cannot lightly be set aside. Finally, the 
modern name And by virtue of its vocalism cannot plausibly be 
identified with ON QmS . We must therefore hold fast to Munch's 
identification. 

The passage in the Ynglingasaga in which the place-name QmS 
occurs has a special interest. Snorri tells us that King ASils of 
Sweden had a horse named Hrafn, which he sent to Halogaland, 
as a present for King GoSgestr. The gift, however, proved fatal 
to GoSgestr, for Hrafn ran away with him and threw him, and 
that was the king's bane. This fatal fall from horseback took 
place i QmS a Hdlogalandi. In the sixth century, then, it would 
appear, QmS was a place important enough to have a king whose 
name and maimer of death are preserved to us in story. 

Snorri no doubt got his information about GoSgestr from a 
famous tenth-century poem, the Haleygjatal of Eyvindr skald- 
aspillir. 12 The name of GoSgestr also appears in the genealogy of 
the kings of Halogaland, and from his position in the genealogy 
Snorri seems to have been right in making him a contemporary of 

10 P. A. Munch, Anncder for nordish Oldkyndighed og Eistorie, 1846, 

p. 88. 

11 NorsJce Oaardnavne , xvi, 4041; S. Bugge, on p. 411 of the same 
volume, records his agreement with Bygh. 

12 The fragments of this poem which have come down to us are in- 
cluded by F. J6nsson in his Den Norsk-IslandsJce SlcjaZdedigtning, Al, 
pp. 68 ff. and Bl, pp. 60 ff. Unluckily the strophe devoted to GoSgestr 
is exceedingly fragmentary. 
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King A8ils of Sweden (the Eadgils of Beowulf) 13 Belsheim 
comments as follows on the whole matter : 

GoSgestr, according to story, is a king on the island of pmS in H&loga- 
land, and one of the ancestors of the HlaSa-jarlar, later so famous. 
Heimgestr is his son. They are named in immediate sequence in the 
genealogy of the kings of H&logaland. Behind these names we no doubt 
have a right to see historical persons, tribal chieftains of the Migration 
Period. 14 

We may conclude that the Amo ping as of Widsith were the 
i nh abitants of the island of QmS (modern Hinn0) in Halogaland 
(modern Helgeland), Norway. If the ruling dynasty of QmS in 
the sixth century held an overlordship of Halogaland in general, 
as Snorri’s way of speaking and the genealogy of the Halogaland 
kings would seem to indicate, the English poet may have been 
referring to the inhabitants of Halogaland as a whole. 

2. Geflegan 

The tribal name Oeflegm occurs in 1. 60, in the dat. pi., as 
Gefflegum , 15 I analyze the name into an epitheton or nans, Gefl -, 
followed by the name proper, Egan. The latter shows the regular 
Anglian and Kentish phonetic development of a primitive *Aujaniz , 
the Aviones (i. e. Aujones) of Tacitus. 116 The epithetic Gefl- also 
shows Anglian and Kentish (as against West-Saxon) vocalism. 
It may be explained in either of two ways. We may take it as 
the adjective gefol (WS giefol ) ‘ hospitable’ with the syncope of 
the - o - which one would expect in composition with Egan ; to be 
compared is the Beorhi-Dene of Beowulf. On the other hand, 
we may have to do with an abstract noun *geflu c hospitality * 
derived from the adjective. Such a noun would of course lose its 
final vowel in composition. 17 To be compared on this interpreta- 

13 The genealogy was printed in 1880 in the Edda Snorra Eturlusonar, 
ed. K. Gislason et al. (Copenhagen, 1848-1887), ni, 459, note 1. 

14 Einar Belsheim, Norge og Vest-Europa i Gammal Tid (Oslo, 1925-), 
p. 461. 

15 For the doubling of the consonant before l , see K. Bulbring, Alt - 
englisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902), § 546, c (p. 221). 

18 For the initial vowel, see K. Luick, op. cit ., § 194 (p. 179) ; for the g } 
see K. Bulbring, op. cit., § 458a (p. 181). 

17 J. and E. M. Wright, Old English Grammar 3 (London, 1925), §618 
(p. 321). 
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tion are such names as Ar-Scyldingas, Hred-Gotan . The name 
Gefl-Mgan, then, means ‘the hospitable Egan’ or ‘the hospitality- 
Egan ’ and loses its enigmatic character. 

Kemp Malone 


THE INFLUENCE OF LEGAL EESEAECH IN 
BEOADENING ENGLISH VOCABULAEY 

In his instructive and interesting article “ Words 99 ( Cornell Law 
Quarterly \ 14: 263-273), Professor T. F. T. Pluclmett of the Har- 
vard Law School showed how linguistic research has aided the study 
of legal origins and development by contributing facts about the 
sources and changing usage of legal terms. But he did not com- 
ment particularly on the fact that conversely legal research has had 
its influence on the field of linguistics. By re-establishing words 
long obsolete and by introducing words that were never current in 
English (or at least were not recorded in material that has sur- 
vived), historians and students of medieval law are contributing to 
the enlargement of the English vocabulary. 

A number of words have been reinstated in English after one or 
two centuries of obsolescence or even complete oblivion. The New 
English Dictionary records certain examples of these. For instance, 
scotale , a means of extortion in which foresters required the com- 
mon people to gather and buy ale made from grain confiscated by 
the foresters, is unrepresented in NED. from 1660 until 1874, the 
date of the appearance of Stubbs* Constitutional History . Also 
from Stubbs comes the first nineteenth century quotation for sac 
( sac and soc , Old English rights of jurisdiction whose exact sig- 
nificance is still debatable) after a gap of two centuries, the last 
quotation in the continuous line being 1657. 

In certain other cases of reappearance, although present-day 
readers of legal material are familiar with the words, there is no 
record of the recent usage in NED. Such is the case of the verb 
mainprize. Although the substantive mainprize is represented by 
a continuous series of quotations, the last illustration of the verb 
is dated 1681. The word, however, is used to-day, — for example, in 
Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law (1895), n, 582; 
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If a man was arrested lie was usually replevied ( replegiatus ) or main- 
prised (manucaptus) , that is to say, he was set free so soon as some 
sureties ( plegii ) undertook ( manuceperunt ) or became bound for his 
appearance in court. 

It is likewise found in modern translations of medieval documents, 
as in Miss Bateson's Borough Customs (Selden Soc.) (1904), i, 99 : 

if distress be delivered by pledge or mainprise of any one, if he who is 
replevied or mainprised does not come to justify himself as he ought to do, 
let his pledges or his mainpernours be distrained to produce him. . . . 

The phrase in mercy , meaning * subject to an amercement/ last 
illustrated in NED, under the date 1768, is again current, being 
found with particular frequency in translations of medieval works. 

1890. Select Civil Pleas (Selden Soo.), W. P. Baildon. I, 44. Judg- 
ment: Let them have their seisin thereof, and James is in mercy for the 
unjust detention, (translation) 

1891. The Court Baron (Selden Soc.), F. W. Maitland and W. P. Bail- 
don. 50. Out of thy mouth will I judge thee, William, thou wicked 
servant. Wherefore this court awardeth that thou be in mercy, (trans- 
lation) 

1895. History of Hwglish Law , Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
II, 512. We can hardly doubt that at first the declaration that a man 
is in the king's or the lord's mercy implies that the king or the lord may, 
if he pleases, take all his goods. 

1914. Year Books of Richard II. 12 Richard II. (Ames Foundation), 
G-. F. Deiser. 161. The judgment was that the plaintiffs take nothing 
by their writ, but be in the mercy for their false plaint. . . . (paraphrase) 

Another instance of revival of usage brought about by legal re- 
search is mulier , which is used both as an adjective ‘ legitimate 9 
and as a substantive *a legitimate child/ Although the fin al 
quotation in NED. for the adjective is dated 1549, and for the 
substantive 1766, the following examples show nineteenth and 
twentieth century revived usage, in all eases selected from trans- 
lations of the Tear Bootes. 

1. adjective 

1866. Year Books 20 & 21 Edward I. (Rolls), A. J. Horwood. 192. 
Tiltone (for W.) They can not demand anything; for the reason that he 
was a bastard; ready &c. 

Payn. He was mulier; ready &c. 

1905. Year Books 18 & 19 Edward III. (Rolls), L. O. Pike. 36. he 
alleged bastardy in our person, whereupon, after we had come to issue, 
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it was sent to the Bishop of Lincoln, who afterwards certified that we are 
xnulier. . . . 

2. substantive 

1873. Year Books 21 & 22 Edward I. (Rolls), A. J. Horwood. 306. 
since therefore the writ will not abate by reason of the later seisin of him 
who is the “mulier,” consequently it does not abate by the seisin of him 
who was a bastard. ... 

1905. Year Books 18 & 19 Edward III. (Rolls), L. 0. Pike. 40. 
Persons of Holy Church hold such persons (born before the marriage of 
their parents) to be muliers. . . . 

Besides reintroducing words which were formerly a part of the 
English vocabulary, historio-legal activity has familiarized students 
of medieval law with certain words which were apparently not 
adopted in English at the time they were current in Anglo-Norman, 
but which have been more or less freely used by writers of the 
present day. The verb ajforce , meaning c to add members to a dead- 
locked jury in order to secure a decision/ and its derivative noun 
ajforcement illustrate such an adoption. For ajforce NET), cites 
Hallam’s Middle Ages (1818) and Stubbs’ Select Charters (1870). 
I might add a quotation dated 1865 from F. M. Nichols’ transla- 
tion of Britton (rv, xii, 4), " And if the attainors cannot agree in 
one opinion, let them be afiorced by others.” For ajforceme?it NED. 
quotes Hallam (op. cit.) and Stubbs’ Constitutional History 
(1874). The word is also found in Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of English Law (1895), ii, 671 (index). 

Two other words, used perhaps oftener in translating medieval 
documents for modern readers than in independent writings, are 
unrepresented in NED . Because of this fact I treat them more 
fully than my other illustrations, giving their etymology and a 
series of quotations from Anglo-Norman as well as' from English. 
In neither case, so far as I can discover, was the word borrowed 
into, ME. The first of the two, achieve in the sense * do homage, 
acknowledge as feudal lord,’ is still rare in English ; but the other, 
mainpast, is more widely used, and is noted in Webster ’ s New Inter - 
national Dictionary (1931). 1 

AN. achever (se chever , achevir , chevir) is apparently the same 
word as OF. achever , which, according to NED. is “ formed from 
the phrase d chief (venir) The medieval L. equivalent is accapi- 

1 Webster gives no etymology and a single illustrative quotation. 
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tare, a form ‘which has given the vernacular achater, occasionally 
found in England with the meaning ‘ do homage/ 2 * * * * * * Examples of 
achever follow. 

1278. Rotuli P. II, no. 50. les auncestres lavaunt dit Richard . . . nukes 
a luy ne chevyrent, par nule manere de servise. (the ancestors of the 
aforesaid Richard . . . never achieved to him by any manner of service.) 

ca. 1289. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.) 190. soit qe B. tiegne cent 
Iiveres de terre de A. par service de xx. li par an, e cil B. doigne ent 
sa moiete en pur aumoine ou en mariage ou pur le service de une rose 
a C., cil avient qe cest B. for face ou alliene quant qil ad, par cest 
estatut nest ordene nule remedie a C., qi estoit achever a A. (suppose 
that B. holds 100 librates of land of A. by the service of twenty pounds, 
and gives half of it to C. in frank almoign or in marriage, or by the 
service of a rose, if then it happens that this B. commits a forfeiture 
or alienates what he has, no remedy is ordained by this statute for C., 
who has to achieve to A.) 

1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865) III. iv. 12. Et si tens tenauntz ne voil- 
lent a autre seignur achever, adounc soint il eydez par noster bref al 
viseounte del lu . . . (And if such tenants are not willing to achieve to 
another lord, let them be aided by our writ to the sheriff of the place . . .) 

1293-4. Percy Ghartulary (Surtees -Soc.) 130. com je sui achevi a 
Henri de Perci des tenementz qe jeo tienk de lui en Poston . . . (that 
I have achieved to Henry Percy for the tenements which I hold of him in 
Poston. . . .) 

The definition of achever given by E. M. Nichols in the glossary 
(n, 365) of his edition of Britton (Oxford, 1865) ‘to transfer one’s 
homage or that of his tenant 9 is incorrect in the use of the word 
transfer; for although the act of achieving usually occurred as the 
result of a breach of fealty with the old lord, it is not necessarily so, 
as the following quotation from Britton (in. iii. 2) shows. 

Et de heirs femeles, ou heritage . . . descent a plusours filles, ou lour 
issue cum a un heir, voloms qe la eynzneece nous face homage pur totes 
ses parceners, et qe les autres achevent a la eynznesce. (in the case of 


2 An example may be given from Britton (Oxford, 1865) II. x. 1. 1292. 
Uncore i ad une manere de purchaz qe horn purchace par attornement 

de rente ou de autre service bon gre ou maugre les tenauntz, cum qi 

attornast soen tenaunt de achater a un autre estraunge persone de ses 

services issauntz de acun tenement. (There still remains another kind 

of purchase, which is made by attornment of rent or other service, with 

or without the consent of the tenants, as where one attorns his tenant 

to become subject to a stranger, as concerning his services issuing out 

of some tenement.) 
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heirs female, where a heritage descends to several daughters or their issue 
as one heir, we will that the eldest do homage to us for all her parceners, 
and that the others do homage to the eldest.) 

In New English, achieve appears both in translations and in 
independent use by modern scholars. 

1895. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.), W. J. Whittaker. 130'. the 
tenants shall leave their mesne lords and achieve themselves immediately 
to the chief lords, (translation) 

1895. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.), W. J. Whittaker. 130, footnote 1. 
If the mesne lord drops out of the tenure by forfeiting his rights, the 
sub-tenant must achieve himself ( se accapitare) to the superior lord, 
whose immediate tenant he now becomes. 

1895. History of English Law, Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
II, 274. her sisters will hold of her; they will f achieve J ( accapitare ) to 
her, that is, will recognize her as their head. i 

The second of the two words I am discussing is mainpast . AN. 
meynpast < Med. L. maiwpastus (< Cl. L. manu -\~p(tstus, pa. pple. 
of pasco ‘ I feed ’) means literally one brought np or fed by hand/ 
and occurs in legal usage with two related meanings. 

1. a dependent, a young person brought up in one’s household 

1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865) I. ix. 3. Et mesme le jugement deyvent 

encoure ceuz, qi par appels de felonies sunt atteyntz, qe il le seal lour 
seignur, qi meynpast il sount, ou qi homines par homage, countrefet ou 
autrement fause. . . . (The same judgment ought those to incur who in 
appeals of felony are attainted of counterfeiting or otherwise falsifying 
the seal of th$ir lord whose dependent they are or whose man by 
homage. . . .) 

ca. 1298. The Court Baron (Selden Soc.) 53. vostre fiz que est vostre 
meyn past entra le gardyn le seignur . . . (your son who is your main- 
past, entered the garden of the lord. . . .) 

2. household 

ca. 1275. Ancient Usages of Winchester (Oxford, 1927), Furley. § 63, 1. 
chescun homme de la franchise de la cite ke est enpleide pust auoir trois 
rennables sumunses auant aparance . . . e pur son meinpast autretant. 
(every man of the franchise of the city who is impleaded may have three 
reasonable summonses before appearance . . . and the same for his house- 
hold.) 8 


3 K. W: Engeroff in his “ Untersuchung des Verwandtschafts-verhaltnisses 
der anglo-franzosischen und mittelenglischen Uberlieferungen der ‘Usages 
of Winchester 9 ” ( Bonner Studien zur englische philologie , Heft XII, 
Bonn, 1914, p. 85) translates meinpast in this passage ‘servant/ The 
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ca . 1289. Mirror of Justices (Selden Soc.) 152. appent denqere qi les 
recetta en cel countie en qi meinpai il furent. (let it be enquired wbo 
received them in this county and in whose mainpast they were.) 

1292. Brittoru (Oxford, 1865) I. ii. 9. de qi dixeyne ou de qi meynpast 
celi futif avera este. ... (of whose tithing or of whose mainpast such 
fugitive was. . . .) 

In New English mainpast has both of the meanings found in 
AN., but household 3 is more frequent. The earliest example that 
I have noted occurs in 1865, but I have made no search of earlier 
sources. 

1. a dependent 

1891. The Court Baron (Selden Soc.), F. W. Maitland and W. P. 
Baildon. 53. thy son who is thy mainpast entered the lord's garden. . . . 
(translation) 

1892. Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich (Selden Soc.), Wm. 
Hudson. 52. Of John, the servant of Geoffrey the taverner and his main- 
past. . . . (translation) 

2. household 

1865. Britton (Oxford, 1865), F. M. Nichols. I. ii. 9. let the coroner 
inquire of whose tithing or of whose mainpast such fugitive was. . . , 
(translation) 

1888. Select Pleas of the Crown (Selden Soc.), F. W. Maitland. 77. 
Richard Coffin, and Richard, Botild’s son, who were of the mainpast of 
the Prior of Taunton. . . . (translation)^ 

1895. Bistory of English Law , Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
I, 555. Again instead of being in frankpledge one may be in the main- 
past of another. The head of a household answers for the appearance 
in court of the members of his household, his servants, his retainers, those 
whom his hand feeds, his manupastus or mainpast. . . . 

1923. History of English Law (3rd ed, rewritten), W. S. Holdsworth. 
Ill, 383. We find, especially in the local courts, remembrances of old 
rules which made the master liable for the acts of his mainpast, or the 
father liable for the acts of his children. 

Elsie Shanks 

Carleton College 


Middle English translation reads, u and for hym-selue may habbe as vele, 5? 
showing, according to Dr. Engeroffs conjecture (op. cit. 11) that the 
translator, who frequently sets over word by word with little regard for 
the sense of the passage, read something like " pur soi meme pust 
autretant.” 
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A DICTIONARY COERECTION 

In a letter 1 to John Murray, December 27, 1816, Lord Byron 
compares the English and Italian operas, and concludes by saying 
that the Italian theatres “ beat our theatres all hollow.” 

Neither Webster’s (1931) nor Century (1927) defines the figure 
“beat all hollow”; the Standard (1929) says it is a U. S. collo- 
quialism; and the NED. under beat 10 only gives one quotation 
using it, and that from Lowell's works of 1879. Obviously the 
phrase is not a pure Americanism. 

In this same letter Byron creates the participial form “recita- 
tivoed.” No dictionary makes a note of the fact. 

Marquette University J. M. PURCELL 


OLD-ENGLISH GEBID/Ep 

The 2nd pi. imperative gebideep (gebid&s) is recorded in three 
Old-English runic inscriptions; 1 on the Lancaster Cross ( gibidmp 2 
form Cynibalp ), on the Urswick Cross-slab ( gebidms 3 per saulm ) 
and in the Falstone inscription ( gebidced der saule in the runes, 
gebidaed der saule in the Latin characters). Since the form with 
m in the final syllable occurs in three independent cases it cannot 
well be dismissed as erroneous. It cannot be regarded as identical 
with the normal OE form of the 2nd pi. imperative in -up nor 
with the type represented by the Gothic 2nd pi. imperative ( bidjip ). 
It seems possible that the form in -cep is by origin that of the 2nd 
pi. pres, optative and is thus to be equated to Goth, bidjcdp . 4 

Hereford , England AlAIsT S. C. ROSS 


1 Moore, Thomas: The Life, Letters and Journals of Lord Byron (Lon- 
don, 1920). P.334. 

1 The readings of the runic inscriptions are taken from photographs kindly 
placed at my disposal by Professor Bruce Dickins of Leeds University. 

2 The simplification of double consonants is common in OE runic inscrip- 
tions; compare the forms 3rd. sg. pret. ind. setce on the Urswick Cross-slab; 
setcefte (i. e. * settee cefter) on the third cross at Thornhill. 

3 For final s instead of p see Holmquist, On the history of the English 
present inflections , particularly -s and - th . 

4 The use of the optative in the function of the imperative is well- 
known; in the present connection it will suffice if we call attention to 
the Gothic usage (see Streitberg, G-otisches Elementarbuch, Par. 307) and 
to the fact that the Slavonic imperative is formally an old optative (see 
Vondr&k, Yergleichende slavische Grammatik, n, 119). 
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ALDHELM AND THE COMITATUS-IDEAL 

King Alfreds statement that Aldhelm (d. 709) was the chief 
of his country's poets 1 always has interested students of Old 
English literature. Some have fancied that Aldhelm may have 
been concerned in the writing of Beowulf, perhaps as adviser to 
the poet. 2 

That he at least was no stranger to a leading theme in Old 
English heroic poetry is evident from some words of his to the 
clergy of Bishop Wilfrid: 

Ecce, saeeulares divinae scientiae extorres si devotum dominum, quern in 
prosperitate dilexerunt, cessailte felicitatis opulentia et ingruente calarni- 
tatis adversitate deseruerint ac seeura dulcis patriae otia exulantis domini 
pressurae praetulerint, nonne execrabilis cachinni ridiculo et gannaturae 
strepitu ab omnibus [digni] ducuntur? Quid ergo de vobis dicetur, si 
pontifieem, qui vos nutrivit et extulit, in exilio solum dimiseritis ? 3 

This precisely expresses the comitatus-ideal, and, it might be 
added, is quite in the spirit of Wiglafs denunciation of Beowulf s 
craven followers. 4 

Putnam Pennell Jones 

University of Pittsburgh 


THE STABBING OF A PORTRAIT IN ELIZABETHAN 

TRAGEDY 

The Noble Spanish Soldier? dated indefinitely before 1631, is 
generally supposed to be the revision by Day of the lost Spanish 
Fig , by Dekker and S. Rowley, for which Henslowe made a 
payment on behalf of the Admiral's men on January 6, 1602. 2 

1 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum , ed. Hamilton, p. 336. 

3 A. S. Cook, “The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and 
Widsith,” Trams. Coniu. Acad., xxv (1922), 335-339; ef. Klaeber, ed. of 
Beowulf (1928), pp. 439-440. 

8 Aldh. Bp. 9 (12), ed. Ehwald, p. 502. 

* Beowulf 2864-91. 

1 A. H. Bullen, Collection of Old English Plays, I. 

2 Eleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 1559-16^2, h, 308; 

Greg, He7islowe > s Diary, n, 220 ; Chambers, Elizabethan Stage , m, 300, 
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I believe, however, that there is reason to date The Nolle Spanish 
Soldier in 1610 or the few years immediately following. 3 There 
occurs in this play a theatrically effective scene (i, ii). . The King, 
who has made another woman his queen, visits Onaelia in order 
to recover the contract in which he had promised marriage to her. 
Onaelia has surrounded herself with the Kydian panoply of 
despair. The King asks in surprise: 

What meane these Embleames of distresse? 

My Picture so defac'd! oppos'd against 
A holy Crosse! roome hung in blacke, and you 
Brest like chief e Mourner at a Eunerall! 


3 The actual date of the play as we have it has usually been considered 
doubtful, since the sole indication is the first entry for publication in The 
Stationers’ Register (ed. Arber, iv, 253) on May 16, 1631. The title page 
of the first edition in 1634 does not mention a performance by any com- 
pany. The printer’s foreword speaks of the stage success of the play as 
though it were of recent date, but his inability to advertise the company 
and the general vagueness of his statements indicate that he had found 
an old play, long forgotten, and was endeavoring to palm it off as a new 
one. While on the subject of the foreword, it may be suggested that the 
printer’s description of the work as posthumous (which has led E. K. 
Chambers to assert, “ The printer tells us that the author was dead in 
1634” [j Elizabethan Stage , m, 300]), may actually be no more than a 
pleasant conceit on the printing of the drama after its successful pro- 
duction. The upper limit for the dating is therefore 1631, with a strong 
probability that the play was last produced some years earlier. The 
other limit coincides with the date of Day's Parliament of Bees (1608-16), 
from which The Nolle Spanish Soldier drew several of its scenes. However, 
a piece of internal evidence, hitherto unnoticed, seems to connect The 
Nolle Spanish Soldier with the child actors. The end of the stage direc- 
tion for v, iv, reads, “ King is very merry, hugging Medina very lovingly,” 
after which the King opens the scene with : “ For halfe Spaines weight in 
Ingots I’d not lose This little man to day.” Similar references to the 
size of the child actors are a commonplace in the Elizabethan drama, 
although they are usually directed at the boys who took the female rCles 
in the adult companies (see Massinger’s Duke of Milan , II, i). It seems 
incredible, however, that the important male part of Medina, the leader 
of Onaelia’s faction, would be assigned in an adult company to a child. 
The other alternative, that the remark is a joking reference to the particu- 
larly small stature of a male actor, is extremely slight. I have been un- 
able to discover any record of a play which might have been The Nolle 
Sprnish Soldier in the accounts of the children’s companies; but since 
1616 marked the last year of their London performances, The Nolle 
Spanish Soldier , if it be accepted as a children’s play, must have been 
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On Onaelia's passionate answer, the following dialogue takes place : 

King. But who hath plaid the Tyrant with me thus. 

And with such dangerous spite abus'd my picture? 

Onae. The guilt of that layes claime, Sir, to your selfe; 

For, being by you ransack'd of all my fame, 

Bob'd of mine honour and deare chastity, 

Made by you[r] act the shame of all my house, 

The hate of good men and the scorne of bad, 

The song of Broome-men and the murdering vulgar, 

And left alone to beare up all these ills 
By you begun, my breast was fill'd with fire 
And wrap’d in just disdaine; and, like a woman, 

On that dumb picture wreak’d I my passions. 

King. And wish'd it had beene I? 

Onae. Pardon me, Sir: 

My wrongs were great and my revenge swell'd high. 

'There are several interesting analogues to this scene. In 1680 
Zachary Babington wrote, “A King (an inferior god) would take 
it ill to have his Image, his Picture, wilfully stab'd through and 
cut in pieces by any, because it is his.” 4 The reference is only 
to spiteful desecration, such as Somerset's complaint to James I 
that someone had thrown dirt in the face of his picture. Compari- 
son may also be made with the medieval stories of the stabbing of 
the Host by Jews. An example of the defacement of a portrait 
occurs in Shakespeare's Rape of Lucrece (1593-1594). Lucrece, 

performed before that date. The children, of course, acted in the provinces 
up to the closing of the theatres; but Bay's revision of the play, would 
seem to connect it with his work for the Children of the Bevels in London 
and to place it in the same general period. Bay had written Law Tricks 
in 1604, The Isle of Gulls in 1606, and Humour Out of Breath in 1607-08, 
all for the Children of the Bevels. Accepting Chambers' statement that 
The Parliament of Bees is subsequent to 1608 (since it describes an 
u antemaske," a term which came into use only about 1608 [in, 287-88]), 
the conjecture may be made that Bay, at some time around 1610, the end of 
his period of greatest activity, took the material from his Parliament of 
Bees and reworked or finished The Spanish Fig for the Children of the 
Bevels as The Noble Spanish Soldier. The printer, then, who in 1634 was 
endeavoring to pass The Noble Spanish Soldier off as a new and popular 
play, would not have dared to put on the title page, even if he were aware 
that the company had last produced the play, the name of the Children of 
the Bevels, who had years before stopped acting. 

4 Advice to Grand Jurors in Cases of Blood (1680), p. 29. 
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gazing on a painting of scenes from the Trojan War, sees a portrait 
of Sinon, -whom she compares to Tarqnin: 

Here, all enrag’d, such passion her assails 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 

Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest. 

At last she smilingly with this gives o’er; 

“ Fool ! fool ! ” quoth she, “ his wounds will not he sore.” 

• (11. 1562-1568) 

Clearly Onaelia has stabbed the portrait to satisfy her frustrated 
rage: “and, like a woman. On that dumb picture wreak’d I my 
passions.” The King’s question, “ And wish’d it had beene I ? ”, 
and her answer indicate, however, a second motive. This enacting 
of one’s bloody intentions on an inanimate object is mentioned in 
Cutwolfe’s speech to Esdras in Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller 
(1594) : “I haue neere spent my strength in imaginarie acting 
on stone wals, what I determined to execute on thee.” 5 , Much 
closer to the incident in the play is a passage in Nashe’s Christs 
Teares over Jerusalem (1593) : “Who stabbeth or defaceth the 
picture of a King, but would doe the like to the King himselfe, 
if he might doe it as conueniently.” 6 The closest parallel, how- 
ever, occurs in Camden under the year 1591 : 

That Racket [a mad conspirator against Elizabeth’s life] boiled with 
cruell hatred against the Queen appeareth even by this, That he had often 
given out that she had forfeited her title to the Crowne, and 'had furiously 
defaced her Armes and Picture drawne in a table, striking his dagger 
thorow her breast. 7 

In Shirley’s Traitor 8 (1631) the stabbing of a portrait appears 
again (v, ii), though in different circumstances, since here Lorenzo 
is merely accustoming himself to the idea of assassinating Alex- 
ander. 

I have been 

Practis’d already, and though no man see it, 

Nor scarce the eye of heaven, yet every day 


5 Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McELerrow, n, 324. 

6 Ibid., II, 24. 

7 William Camden, Annales or, The History of the Most Renowned and 
Victorious PHncesse HUzabith (3rd. ed., London, 1635), p. 401. 

6 Dramatic Works and Poems , ed. Gifford and Dyce, n. 
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I kill a prince. — Appear, thou tragic witness, 

[ Brings forth the duke’s picture , a poniard sticking in it. 
Which, though it bleed not, I may boast a murder. 

Here first the duke was painted to the life, 

But with this pencil to the death: I love 
My brain for the invention, and thus 
Confirm’d, dare trust my resolution. 

I did suspect his youth and beauty might 
Win some compassion when I came to kill him; 

Or the remembrance that he is my kinsman, 

Might thrill my blood; or something in his title 
Might give my blood repulse, and startle nature: 

But thus I have arm’d myself against all pity, 

That when I come to strike, my poniard may 
Through all his charms as confidently wound him, 

As thus I stab his picture, and stare on it. 

[Stabs the picture. 

Lorenzo’s act has been thought to be related to the belief that a 
person may be killed by stabbing or maltreating an image of wax 
or clay — a common practice of witchcraft. 9 It is clear, however, 

9 The only analogues to Shirley’s lines given by R. S. Forsythe are asso- 
ciated with witchcraft: see Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan 
Drama , p. 162. For an account of the witchcraft beliefs and methods, see 
G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England, chap. III. McKerrow 
in his note ( Works of Nashe, iv, 216) to the passage quoted from Christs 
Teares reads “ picture ” as “ image,” and so relates the passage to this 
form of witchcraft. The context, however, does not seem to admit such 
an interpretation without a complete loss of sense. Nashe is crying out 
against murder, and, by the analogy of the stoning of the prophets, has 
introduced the idea that we commit a deadly sin in slaying another man 
when that man may be considered as the “ picture ” of God : “ At my 
[God’s] head Ierusalem threw stones when she stoned my Heralds. Who 
stabbeth or defaceth the picture of a King, but would doe the like to the 
King himself e, if he might doe it as conueniently ? Euerie Prophet or 
messenger from the Lord represente th the person of the Lord, as a^ Herald 
representeth his Kings person and is the right picture of his royaltie ” 
{Works, ir, 24). It seems certain that “the right picture of his royaltie” 
clearly means “image,” but that “the picture of a King” (as partially 
indicated by the modifying “defaceth”) is no more than a concrete ex- 
ample, probably referring to Hacket in 1591, of such occurrences as are 
portrayed in the later plays and in Babington’s warning. This concrete 
example is then related to the context by the parallels which Kashe draws 
of the heralds and messengers. The concrete meaning may possibly con- 
tain the subsidiary meaning of “picture” in the sense of “image,” but 
only in the sense that a man is the image of God. The introduction of 
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that his object is merely to nerve himself by an imaginary assas- 
sination so that he may not be restrained by pity when the crucial 
moment comes. The witchcraft belief is introduced in the following 
lines merely because his act has naturally suggested such an allu- 
sion, and not because his motive in stabbing the portrait was to 
injure the Duke by occult means: 

Methinks the duke should feel me now: is not 
His soul acquainted? can he less than tremble, 

When I lift up my arm to wound his counterfeit? 

Witches can persecute the lives of whom 

They hate, when they torment their senseless figures, 

And stick the waxen model full of pins. 

Can any stroke of mine carry less spell 
To wound his heart, sent with as great a malice? 

For conclusive proof that Lorenzo’s stabbing the portrait had 
no connection with witchcraft, we may appeal to the source, 
hitherto unnoticed, from which Shirley derived this incident. 
Lampugnano, one of the assassins of Galeas Maria Sforza of Milan 
in 1476, prepared himself for the deed by having a portrait of 
his victim painted and stabbing the picture in its various parts 
until he considered himself sufficiently prepared for the murder. 10 
Shirley has transferred this detail of the assassination of a Sforza 
to his stage account of the murder of a Medici. 

The concluding lines of the passage seem to indicate a further 
stabbing, but this time from motives of fury such as had actuated 
Onaelia : 

He smiles, he smiles upon me! I will dig 
Thy wanton eyes out, and supply the dark 


the witchcraft belief into the interpretation of the passage would result, if 
the context is considered, in the impossible conception of a man making 
a waxen image of God and trying to kill Him by sticking pins in it. < 
Furthermore, -the addition of “ deface ” (with its meaning of “ cut in 
pieces ) to the stabbing of a picture, rather militates against the witch- 
craft meaning, particularly when no references can be found in Elizabethan 
times to show that stabbing a picture was considered the equivalent to 
sticking pins into a wax image. For the closest parallels see Kittredge, 
Witchcraft , pp. 92-93. 

10 For accounts of this assassination, see C. M. Ady, History of Milan 
under the Sforza, p. 112; J. G. Milligan, History of Duelling , I, 312; 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy , I, 97-98; Burckhardt, Civilisation of the 
Renaissance in Italy, trans. by Middlemore, pp. 56-58. 

3 
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And hollow cells with two pitch-burning tapers; 

Then place thee porter in some charnel-house, 

To light the coffins in. — 

The lines indicate the return from his mnsings on witchcraft. 

Finally, in William Heminge’s Fatal Contract 11 (acted 1637), 
Clodimir, the brother of Queen Fredigond, has been slain by the 
fathers of Dumaine and Lamot for seducing Crotilda, though 
the guilty man was actually Clotaire. The Queen has sworn 
revenge, and, to keep her vengeance fresh in her memory, has had 
painted a picture of the murder in which is included a representa- 
tion of the horrible deaths which she hopes will, or which she 
has caused to (the text is very ambiguous), overtake the murderers 
and their kindred. By a trick she has just induced Dumaine and 
Lamot to return to court, and, exulting in her forthcoming revenge, 
she draws a curtain and shows the picture to Castrato, her supposed 
accomplice, who is really Crotilda in disguise. 

Their parents waded in my Brothers blood, 

For which i’l be reveng’d of all their kin, 

Could they increase as oft as I would kill, 

This picture drawn by an Italian 
(Which I still keep to whet mine anger) 

Does represent the murther of my brother. . . . 

This old Dumaine and father to this maid, 

With all his kindred, sociates and allies, 

(These brace of wicked ones, and that ravisht whore, 

The fair and fatal cause of these events 
Only excepted) are here, here in this picture: 

Is’t not a brave sight, how doth the object like thee? 

Nineteen lines follow, descriptive of the carnage she has imagined, 
or caused, in which she exults over the victims’ agony and taunts 
them as though they were actually present as represented in the 
picture. She then continues: 

Villains that kill’d my Brother; how does this like thee? 

{Stabs the Picture . 

To execute men in picture, is’t not rare? (I, ii) 

The Fatal Contract is an extremely derivative work; 12 hence 

11 The Fatal Contract, A French Tragedy, London, 1661. I have not 
been able to consult the first edition, of 1653. 

For the borrowings from Shakespeare, see J. Q. Adams, "William 
Heminge and Shakespeare,” MP., xn (May, 1914), 51-64; and from 
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it is likely that Heminge borrowed the idea for his incident and 
expanded it as a vivid means of dramatizing part of the exposition 
of his play and linking it with the characterization of the Queen 
as a bloody villainess. Whether The Traitor or The Nolle Spanish 
Soldier was his sonrce cannot be determined. The greater promi- 
nence of The Traitor and the fury of the last lines in its stabbing 
scene would seem to indicate that Heminge drew from Shirley. 
The lengthy description of a detailed portrait is similar in form 
to pieces of epic description, and may have been suggested by 
Shakespeare’s description of the portrait which Lucrece assaults 
with her nails. The comments of both women are alike self-con- 
sciously ironic when their passion subsides to normality. Lorenzo 
in The Traitor , however, had been moved to equal fury by the 
painted image. 

An examination of all the facts seems to indicate that the scene 
was a part of the oldest version of The Nolle Spanish Soldier, as 
a dramatization, perhaps, of the act of Hacket, but certainly of 
the current ideas of the time as shown in Nashe’s Unfortunate 
Traveller (1594), and in Shakespeare’s Lucrece (1593-94), where 
a painting is definitely mentioned. If the literal interpretation of 
the passage in Nashe’s Christs Teares (1593) be accepted, the idea 
had already been further crystallized. Shirley’s Traitor must have 
been written long after the revision of The Nolle Spanish Soldier . 
Shirley, therefore, may have received the first hint for his scene 
from the earlier play, although the peculiar form which it took in 
The Traitor , and its known source there, indicate rather that the 
two incidents were arrived at separately by the two dramatists. 
The more probable hypothesis is that Heminge in 1637 derived his 
scene from The Traitor and expanded it, possibly under the in- 
fluence of Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece . 

Fredsok Thayer Bowers 

Harvard University 


Fletcher as well as from Shakespeare, Otto Junge, The Fatal Contract ly 
William Remmgs, Louvain, 1912, pp. 33-51. Many parallels may also be 
traced in The Revenger’s Tragedy. 
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A FEW NOTES ON SIDNEY'S LADY OF MAY 

The following words in Sir Philip Sidney’s Lady of May have 
been passed over by the NED. The form of spelling, the meaning, 
or the date of usage has not been recorded. The Lady of May 
was written in 1578. 

1. endoctrinated : This form of the word indoctrinated is not 
recorded in the NED. before 1832. The earliest form of indoctri- 
nated in the NED. is 1626. 

2. gravidated: 1 2 * The earliest use of this word recorded in the 
NED. is 1623. 

3. harlotrie: 3 This word occurs in the following passage of the 
Lady of May: 

All the hels in the towne could not have sung better, if the proud heart 
of the harlotrie lie not down to thee now, the sheepes rot catch her, to 
teach her that a faire woman hath not her fairenesse to let it grow rustish. 

Here harlotrie cannot mean " harlot” because Dorcas is referring 
to the heroine of the play whom he wishes a friend of his to win, 
and who does eventually win her. The meaning is nearly that 
of " coquette ” ; certainly no worse than that. Otherwise it would 
have been an uncomplimentary reference to the Lady of May, and 
it is possible that the Lady stands for Queen Elizabeth who was 
present and judged between the two lovers. 

Shakespeare’s use of the word harlotrie in I Henry IV in , ii, 
198, is not the same as Sidney’s. In Henry IV Glendower is 
speaking contemptuously of his daughter’s behavior of which he 
disapproves. In the Lady of May Dorcas dared imply no disrespect. 

In fact, Sidney’s use of harlotrie in the above passage is rather 
comparable to the use of the word "harlot” meaning "playfully 
‘good fellow’” as used by Chaucer (1386) in Prol. 647 and Chap- 
man (1634) Revenge Hon. Wks. (1873) in, 325. The NED. 
records no sixteenth century example of this usage. 

4. subdivisioned ; 4 The earliest NED. record of this word is 
1599. No example of the preterit is given. 

5. temptation: 5 This word is not recorded in the NED. It 
means that which is practised by the members of the temples, that 


1 Sidney’s Words , ed. by Feuillerat, Vol. II, p. 335. 

* Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 335. 

*Md., p. 334. 5 Ibid., 335. 
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is, by the members of the inns of court; but especially it refers 
to the practices of these members as courtiers, not as lawyers. 

6. templers: & This spelling is not recorded in the NED v but 
it apparently means the same as “ templars”; see NED. templar 2. 
Sidney's sense, however, is “ courtier” rather than “ barrister/' 

J. M. Purcell 

Marquette University 


SOME SHAKESPEAKE STUDIES OF 1930 AND 1931 

The past two years in England and in America brought forth 
a rich harvest of new Shakespeare editions and new books about 
Shakespeare. Besides numerous texts such as those of Craig and 
of Adams, and the two epoch-making volumes of Sir Edmund K. 
Chambers, special studies of smaller scope throw light for the 
scholar on not a few vexing Shakespeare problems. Ko one survey 
could cover these adequately. The present article has to do with 
a few, selected almost at random. 

Professor Lily B. Campbell 1 of California sets before herself the 
triple task of examining minutely the purpose and method of renais- 
sance tragedy, determining the Elizabethan concept of moral 
philosophy, and applying the lessons thereby learned to Hamlet , 
Othello , Lear, and Macbeth. The first section of the book traces 
the popular view of tragedy from Chaucer's well-known definition 
in the MonVs Tale and Lydgate's Fall of Princes to the often- 
printed Mirror for Magistrates and Keynolds's Triumph of God's 
Revenge (1621). “Tragedy started to picture the fall of princes. 
It came to seek an explanation that could justify the ways of God 
to man." Thus tragedy was by Elizabethans defined as an imitation 
of life, teaching morals by example. The analysis of moral philoso- 
phy in Shakespeare's day presents a more complex problem. Its 
chief purpose was to teach man to know himself. In the anatomy 
of his soul were recognized two powers rather than Aristotle's three, 
the spiritual opposing the sensual. Man's vices were held to be 
largely the result of one or another dominant passion. By applica- 

6 Ibid., p. 336. 

% Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion. By Lily Bess Camp- 
bell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii -j- 248. $5.50. 
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tion of these principles Miss Campbell finds Hamlet a mirror of the 
passion of grief, Othello , a mirror of jealousy, Lear of wrath in old 
age, and Macleth of fear. 

In plotting her ground plan, Professor Campbell seems to me to 
leave little room for argument. Her acquaintance especially with 
little-known philosophical treatises of fourteenth-, fifteenth-, and 
sixteenth-century England is wide and profound. Apparently she 
has laid the foundation for a new chapter in the history of English 
philosophy. That this has definite bearing on the interpretation of 
Shakespeare is obvious. For example, a by-product of this study, 
Dr. Campbell's paper 2 3 on sixteenth-century ideas of revenge, 
effectively answered an over-statement of Adams in his new edition 
of Hamlet . 

Rut to go further, as Miss Campbell does, and consider each 
Shakespearian tragic hero as an example of one dominant passion, 
gives reason to pause. Was the dramatist so definitely of an age 
and not for all time ? One readily grants that Othello is a tragedy 
of jealousy, and that this passion motivates both villain and hero. 
That Eoderigo is similarly dominated is questionable. Likewise the 
passion of fear plays a large part in the lives of both Macbeth and 
his lady, but this does not reveal the entire secret of Macbeth's inner 
nature. Nor is Lear in my humble opinion altogether or. primarily a 
study of wrath in old age. To make out her case against angry Lear, 
Miss Campbell ignores Cordelia's obstinacy in the face of Lear's 
repeated efforts to draw out some expression of her genuine affec- 
tion, and his later checking himself in tender care for the supposed 
ill health of Cornwall and Regan. One key to Lear's character is 
authority in both home and state. He cannot tolerate disobedience. 
This trait seems to me to loom larger in him than senile wrath. 
Of Hamlet Miss Campbell states, “ The fundamental problem that 
Shakespeare undertook to answer ... is the problem of the way 
men accept sorrow when it comes to them." 3 To such comment the 
only reply is that the children of this world, who for three centuries 
have enjoyed Hamlet on the stage, are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. 

Despite certain lapses in Professor Campbell's argument, as I 
have tried to point out, the book makes an actual contribution to 

2 L. B. Campbell, e< Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England,” MP., 

xxvni, 281-296. 3 Op. tit., p. 110. 
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knowledge of the entire background of Elizabethan literature. It 
is well documented and indexed, beautifully printed, and embellish- 
ed with a large number of illustrations from contemporary prints. 

Professor T. W. Baldwin of Illinois undertakes another study 4 
by the historical method, in this case treating one of the earliest 
comedies. Dr. Baldwin had already in his excellent Arden edition 
of The Comedy of Errors pointed out a close resemblance between 
the topography set forth in the enveloping action to that drama and 
the actual topography of Holywell Priory in Shakespeare’s day. 
This resemblance is the more significant in view of the close proxi- 
mity of both The Theatre and The Curtain to Holywell about 1589. 

In the present volume Professor Baldwin develops his thesis in 
more detail. After minutely examining the priory setting of the 
play, and defining the struggle over religious and political supre- 
macy between Queen Elizabeth and some of her papal subjects, he 
dilates all circumstances attending the execution of six Jesuits in 
London in 1588. From this evidence he concludes that Shakespeare 
was present at the execution of Hartley on October 5, 1588, and 
adapted the situation to the plot of his play. 

Professor Baldwin’s patient and thorough search for the truth 
calls for genuine admiration. This single aim takes him through 
examination of many controversial pamphlets and not a few un- 
savory details, but he has pursued it faithfully to the end. Without 
bias he weighs arguments on both sides of the unhappy controversy, 
and finds both groups motivated by equally honest convictions. The 
result is a realistic picture of certain dark historical incidents in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. But is it ungracious to express the wish 
that this compact, erudite volume had been given a different title ? 
The words chosen suggest a sensational discovery. The tone of the 
matter inside its covers is not sensational, nor does the scholarly 
author claim to have made a demonstration of his theory. He 
does make it plausible. 

Another effort to apply the historical method to the solution of 
many Shakespeare problems, especially to the authorship of Eliza- 
bethan plays, is responsible for the posthumous publication of a 
new study by the late Arthur Acheson. 5 In this charmingly printed 

4 William 8haJcespeare Adapts a Eamging. By T. W. Baldwin. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1931. Pp. xii -f* 202. $3.50. 

B Shakespeare, Chapman, and Sir Thomas More. By Arthur Acheson. 
New York: E. B. Hackett, 1931. Pp. vi + 280. 
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volume Mr. Acheson reads into various writings of Greene and 
Nashe bitter personal attacks on Shakespeare. And then he finds 
the cause of a supposed enmity of George Chapman for Shakespeare 
in the latter’s revision of Chapman's original lines in the play of Sir 
Thomas More . This bold speculation proves only a starting point. 
In the latter part of the book plays are credited to Greene, Peele, 
Kyd, Lodge, and Chapman with astounding assurance. Peele is 
given the mysterious Hand C of Sir Thomas More , and Chap- 
man's writing is found to be the “base " of All's Well , the Second 
Part of Henry IV, Pericles, and other plays too numerous to men- 
tion. To such unhappy results have vocabulary tests for author- 
ship of anonymous plays brought enthusiastic Elizabethan scholars. 

Strongly in contrast with the method of the three books just 
discussed, Professor Maekail's Approach to Shakespeare 6 follows a 
clue literary rather than historical. The author is a classicist 
and a critic in the full Matthew Arnold tradition. “ It is in this 
handling of life as a whole," Mr. Mackail insists “ that the art of 
Shakespeare culminates; by virtue of this he takes his place as a 
supreme artist." Again, he urges us “to read Shakespeare, then; 
to read largely, deeply, freely, incessantly; to read in a receptive, 
not a critical attitude." Carrying out this injunction he essays to 
treat the entire corpus of Shakespeare's writing without regard to 
questions of source, textual authenticity, or disputed chronology, 
All such worries he waves away in his opening chapter. 

Much may be gained by holding such a focus. Professor Mac- 
kail wisely characterizes Romeo and Juliet as a tragic romance 
rather than a tragedy, and Lear as “less a series of happenings 
than a crowded turmoil of overlapping rolls of thunder and inter- 
lacing flashes of lightning." Shakespeare's day, he states in another 
connection, “ stretched from the fiery dawn of Marlowe to the silver 
twilight of Massinger. Then night soon fell." Contemporary prose 
is seldom so happily imaged. Yet the entire book assumes certain 
facts as the basis for attributing doubtful plays, such as the Titus 
Andronicus , to Shakespeare's sole authorship. It also assumes the 
establishment of a fixed chronology of composition for the plays 
though the order is doubtful, for example, with A Midsummer 

* The Approach to Shakespeare. By J. W. Mackail. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1930, Pp. vi ~f 144. $2.50. 
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Night's Dream . Thus intelligent criticism in the end must lean 
on historical facts established by minute research. 

The literary approach is likewise the method of Professor Charl- 
ton in the two lectures 7 delivered by him in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. In the first of these lectures Professor Charl- 
ton takes The Two Gentlemen of Verona to illustrate the sway of 
conventional romanticism as illustrated by all the characters except 
Julia and Launce, and points out their remoteness from men of 
flesh and blood. The second lecture treats The Comedy of Errors as 
an offspring of classicism, a recoil from the earlier fashion, “ but a 
recoil which amply indicates that the recoiler will soon be turned 
again towards romance.” Each lecture does much to place the play 
in a proper setting with a long literary tradition in its rear. Ap- 
parently we may look for more such lucid studies to follow. 

Finally, Professor Fulton’s College Shakespeare 8 is one of a 
number of Shakespearian texts prepared especially for American 
classrooms. This volume includes five representative plays : Richard 
IJ1 1 Henry IV , As You Like It , Hamlet , and King Lear. Hell- 
son’s text is followed, and the volume, though compact, carries a 
printer’s type surprisingly large and attractive to the eye. Intro- 
ductions and notes are at a minimum, but stage directions and 
marginal divisions are sometimes too conspicuous. An example is 
in the scene of the blinding of Gloucester in Lear, where a twentieth- 
century stage direction informs us; " The Servants hold him back 
in his chair while Cornwall stamps on his eye K Such barbarity 
exceeds the Elizabethan at his worst. 

Robert Alger Law 

The University of Texas 


7 Romanticism- in- Shakespearian Comedy. By H. B. Charlton. Man- 
chester: The University Press, 1930. Pp. 23. 

Shakespeare’s Recoil from Romanticism. By H. B. Charlton. Man- 
chester: The University Press, 1931. Pp. 27. 

8 The College Shakespeeure. Edited Maurice G. Pulton. New York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. x + 641. $1.80. 
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ROTROU'S DOM BERNARD DE CABRERE AND ITS 
SOURCE LA PROSPERA FORTUNA DE DON 
BERNARDO DE CABRERA 

Puibusque 1 suggested, as a source of Jean Rotrou's Dom Bernard 
de Cabrere , 2 the Adversa fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera , a 
comedy attributed both to Lope and to Mira de Amescua. Although 
this suggestion has been repeated by most authors who have con- 
cerned themselves with the subject, an examination of the Spanish 
play reveals few points of resemblance to the French beyond the 
title and the cast of characters. The real source is la Prospera 
fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera, of which la Adversa fortuna 
is the sequel. Both of these Spanish plays, falsely attributed to 
Lope de Vega, were published in the same volume in 1634. 3 Their 
authorship is not yet definitely known. 4 

In Rotrou’s play and the Prospera fortuna the hero meets with 
good fortune at every turn and Don Lope in both plays suffers a 
series of misfortunes. In the Adversa fortuna, which Rotrou did 
not use, the situation is reversed in regard to the hero and 
Don Lope. 

With the exception of Ines, suivante , and Perez, secretaire , the 
names of Rotrou's characters are taken from the Spanish play. 5 
The theme of both plays is the same, for both deal with two men, 
Don Bernard and Don Lope, who come to the court of the king 
to seek their fortunes. Don Bernard immediately receives the 
royal favor and steadily grows in the grace of the king, until at 

1 Histoire compare des litteratures espagnole et frangaise, 1843, n, 414. 

2 Paris, Sommaville, 1647. Citations will be from this edition/ 

8 See Hugo A. Rennert, Life of Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, Campion. 
1904, p. 355. 

4 In his revision of Rennert’s work, Castro says that neither of the two 
Spanish plays is by Lope and suggests that they may be by Amescua 
{Vida de Lope de Vega, por Rennert y Castro, Madrid, 1919, pp. 458, 511). 

5 In Rotrou’s Dom Bernard, Dom Bernard de Cabr&re, fauory du Boy, 
Dom Lope de Lune, amy de Dom Bernard, Dom Pedre, Roy d’Aragon, 
L’Infante (whose name in the play is Violante), Leonor, Le Comte, 
Lazarille, Le Gouuerneur de Saragosse, and Dorothy (an elderly woman)’ 
correspond respectively in la Prdspera fortuna to: Don Bernardo de 
Cabrera, Don Lope de Luna, El Rey (who in the play is known as Pedro 
of Aragon), Dona Violante, Infanta ; Leonor, El Conde de Ribagorza, 
Lazaro, Un Gobernador, and Dorotea, vieja . 
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the end he is promised the Infanta as his wife. On the other hand, 
Don Lope, who is just as deserving as Don Bernard, is time and 
again the victim of misfortune. Finally, when he has despaired of 
ever gaining the good will of the king, he leaves court. Then in 
both plays, after Don Lope has left, the king realizes that he has 
been unwittingly unjust to this man, and the audience may hope 
that he will make amends for his error. 

Furthermore, practically all of the situations in the French play 
are derived from the Spanish. Indeed, of the forty-one scenes 
appearing in Rotrou's play, there are only ten not traceable to the 
source, whereas there are nineteen that are very clearly inspired 
by the Spanish play and the remaining twelve may, also, come 
from this source. 

In the first act, Don Lope tries to gain the attention of the 
king, but each time is hindered and fails through no fault of his 
own. The same obstacles arise in both the French and the Spanish 
plays : the arrival of the governor with a message for the king, the 
king's receiving a letter from his mistress so that he does not heaT 
what D. Lope is saying, and finally, when D. Lope presents his 
request in written form, the arrival of the king's mistress herself, 
who stumbles as she enters the room, causing the king to drop the 
request as he helps her. The main resemblance in the second act 
is D. Bernard's account of the battle with Sardinia. The accounts 
of this engagement- in the two plays are practically identical and 
the king falls asleep just when D. Lope ? s name is mentioned as 
the hero of the day. This is the main theme in the second act of 
the French play and occupies a position of prominence in the 
Spanish play as well. In the third act the king discovers his 
secretary writing a love note to the woman whom he, the king, 
loves. He is very angry with the secretary and has him thrown 
into prison. When D. Bernard arrives with the count to beg the 
king again to recognize D. Lope, the king thinks they are inter- 
ceding for the secretary and tells them of a great crime committed 
by the person they wish to help. This time as well, Eotrou has 
borrowed another of D. Lope's misfortunes from the Spanish 
play. In the fourth act we find the account of another battle. Here 
the battle itself is not the same in the two plays, but D. Bernard 
in both refers to the distinguished deeds of D. Lope as those of a 
“ soldier." The king thinks that D. Bernard is referring to him- 
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sell in this way, through modesty, and rewards everyone except 
D. Lope. Finally, in the fifth act, D. Bernard is questioned as to 
whom he loves, but he hesitates to answer, saying that the important 
thing is to be loved rather than to love. This incident is drawn 
from the Spanish play. Then D. Lope approaches the king's sis- 
ter, who he thinks has been sending him love notes, and speaks to 
her about them. She believes him crazy, as does the king, when 
D. Lope asks him of what crime he is guilty. This situation occnrs, 
too, in the source. Then at the end, D. Lope leaves conrt in both 
plays, after he is disillusioned in regard to the woman who loves 
him, and the king discovers only after he has gone how he has been 
unwittingly unjust to this man. 

The verbal similarities between the two plays are worthy of 
notice, as well as the resemblances in situation. In the second act 
particularly there are many similarities in the account of the battle. 
When the soldiers arrived in Sardinia, they were much impressed 
by the cunning of the enemy, who had strewn hidden obstacles 
in their path : 

Mais pour estre deserts, les champs n’estoient pas seurs. 

Car eette ingratte ville en ruses trop experte, 

Auoit d’arbres couchez la campagne couuerte, 

Et parsem§ de clouds les chemins d’alentour, . . . 

Dom Bernard de Odbr&re, n, 3; 472-475. 

Sin gente estaban los campos, 
y aunque solos, no seguros, 
que receloso el contrario, 
se previno, como astuto. 

Ar boles atravesados 
en todo el camino puso, 
y en otras partes del eampo, 
clavos secretos y agudos. 

La Prospera fortuna, II, p. 652, i.® 

Then the deed by which D. Lope saved the day, is the same in both 
plays : 

On ouure, & sa requeste; il obtient audience, 

Et sur Fesprit de touts, gaigne tant de creance, 

Qu’a la teste souuent de cinq ou six d’entre-eux, 

Nous venant faire au camp des deffis genereux, 

En differentes fois, il se feist des plus braues, 


9 La Prdspera fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera, in Obras de Lope 
de Vega , Madrid, 1930, vm, pp. 637-673. 
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Par nostre intelligence, vn tel nombre d J esclaues, 

Qu’enfin touts ioincts ensemble, & s'estant par moyens, 

Pratique le secours de quelques Cytoyens, 

Par qui de ce secret ie receus le message, 

Dans les murs ennemis, ils se firent passage, 

Et Dom Lope, s’acquist vn renom glorieux, . . . 

Dom Bernard de Cabr&re, II, 3; 529-539. 

Abrieron, entr<5, y a todos 
a credito los rednjo, 
y otro dia sali6 al campo 
desafiando los tuyos. 

Dos a dos y tres a tres 
cautivos llevaba, y juntos 
estos despuSs nos abrieron 
una puerta por el muro. 

Entro el ejdreito entonces, 
y, gozando deste triunfo, 
rindid don Lope a Cerdena . . . 

Prdspera fortuna , n, p. 652, II. 

Finally, in the fifth act, when D. Lope leaves court, T). Bernard 
tries to call him back in the same way in both plays : 

Si vous vous esloignez, vous ostez a TEstat, 

Sa plus noble deffense & son meilleur soldat; 

( D . Lope s’en va.) 

Ecoutez, attendez. 

Dom Bernard de Calrere , v, 7 ; 1697-1699. 

Si ansi, don Lope, te vas, 
se pierde el mejor soldado 
que tuvo Espana jamas. 

Oye, espera. 

Prosper a fortuna, m, p. 672, I. 

In studying the source of the play, we find that the changes 
made by Botrou, often as significant as the borrowings, are made 
principally in order to accomplish two ends: to preserve the 
unities and to put more emphasis on the psychological element 
in character portrayal. In the Spanish play two battles with 
Sardinia take place and several days would be required to go from 
Spain to Sardinia. Eotrou changes these battles so that the first 
has already taken place before the play begins and the second 
occurs at Saragossa, the scene of the play, which thus requires only 
one night. As a result, although the play may represent slightly 
more than twenty-four hours, it does not require more than two 
days. Botrou eliminates the garden scenes and has all the action 
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take place within the palace. In order more nearly to observe the 
unity of action, he has eliminated much of subordinate interest in 
the Spanish play, particularly in connection with the love element 
which, in the earlier work, occupies a place out of proportion 
to its importance. Eotrou has all of the action support the theme 
of the play, the undeserved misfortunes of D. Lope and the con- 
trasting good fortune of D. Bernard. 

In the Spanish play we know practically nothing of what passes 
in the king’s mind, but Eotrou introduces whole scenes for this 
purpose. He portrays the king as a person who thinks a great 
deal of his duty to the state and, at the same time, is capable of 
a strong passion for a woman. As a consequence we find a conflict 
within him between his duty as a king and his love, which is by 
necessity opposed to it. This conflict is first, and, perhaps, best 
expressed in Act I, scene 5 : 

Ma plus sensible peine, en ce que ie propose, 

Est que mon dessein mesme, a mon dessein suppose, 

Et que pouuant vser d’vn pouuoir absolu, 

Ie cesse de vouloir, si tost que i’ay voulu; 

Que dans la mesme cause, & criminel, & iuge, 

Be Tobiet offenc6 ie deuiens le refuge, 

Et de quelques efforts que ie sois combatu, 

IPay pas assez d’amour pour manquer de vertu. 

Ainsi mon coeur press6 par Pvn & Pautre extreme, 

Est le champ d’vn cobat de moy contre moy-meme, 

Qui lasche, ou genereux, foible, ou fort que ie suis, 

Protege en m4me temps, Phonneur que ie pour suis. 

Dom Bernard de Cahr&re , I, 5; 209-220. 

In short, by centering attention on a single problem, the r61e 
of fate in the career of two men, by observing the unities of time 
and place and stressing the psychological struggle, Eotrou pro- 
duced a play of more finished form than the Spanish original, 
which depended for its interest upon a series of exciting incidents. 

Maky Helen- Jessijp 

University of Southern California 
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DANTE AND THE VI 8 10 PAULI 

As the eleventh canto of the Inferno opens, Dante and Vergil 
arrive at the brink of the foul-smelling abyss that leads down to 
the seventh circle of Hell, and there, before descending to view the 
greater torments, they pause near the tomb of the heretical Pope 
Anastasius : 

venimmo sopra pill crudele stipa; 
e quivi per Torribile sopercMo 

del puzzo cbe’l profondo abisso gitta, 
ci raccostammo, in dietro, ad un copercbio 
d J un grand’avello, ov J io vidi nna scritta 
cbe dicea: “Anastasio papa guardo, 
lo qual trasse Fotin de la via dritta.” 

“ Lo nostro scender eonviene esser tardo, 
si cbe s’ausi un poco in prima il senso 
al tristo fiato; e poi no i fia riguardo.” 

CosFl maestro; ... (11. 3-13) 

It seems never to have been noticed that Dante could have found 
a striking suggestion for these lines in the Visio Pauli , the late, 
medieval versions of which — both in Latin and in the vernaculars — 
were widely current in his day. There St. Paul, weeping for the 
suffering of the sinners in torment, is admonished by his guide, 
the Archangel Michael, and then taken to see the greater punish- 
ments : 

<f Quare ploras, Paule ? Nondum vidisti maiores penas inferni.” Et 
ostendit illi puteum signatum .vij. sigillis et ait illi: “ Sta longe, ut possis 
sustinere fetorem hunc.” Et aperto ore putei surrexit fetor malus et 
durus superans omnes penas inferni. Et dixit angelus : “ Si quis mittatur 
in boc puteo, non fiet commemoracio eius in conspectu domini.” Et dixit 
Paulus : fC Qui sunt bi, domine, qui, mittuntur in eo ? iy Et dixit angelus : 
“ Qui non credunt, filium dei Cbristum venisse in carnem nec nasci ex 
Maria virgine et non baptizati sunt nec communicati corpore et sanguine 
Cbristi ” 1 

In addition to the general similarity of this and the Dante passage, 
there are two details in which they are especially reminiscent of one 

1 Herman Brandes, Visio S. Pauli (Halle, 1885) , pp. 77-78. For tbe passage 
as it appears in tbe vernacular versions, cf., for example, A. F. Ozanam, 
Dante et la philosophie catholique au treizi&me siecle (Paris, 1839), p. 350, 
11. 190-208, and P. Villari, Antiche leggende e tradizioni che illustrano la 
Divina Gommedia, p. 79. 
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another. First, Michael’s words, “ Nondum vidisti maiores penas 
inf erni,” when Paul weeps, suggest Dante’s “venimmo sopra piu 
crudele stipa ” And the Archangel’s warning about the stench of 
the pit, “ Sta longe, ut possis sustinere fetorem hunc,” recall in 
Dante both the words, 

e quivi per l’orribile soperchio 

del puzzo che’l profondo abisso gitta, 
ci raccostammo, in dietro, ad un copercbio 
d’un grand’avello, . . . 

and Vergil’s remark, 

“ Lo nostro scender conviene esser tardo, 
si cbe s’ausi un poco in prima il senso 
al tristo fiato; . . 

Nor does it seem merely a coincidence, since the pit in the Visio 
Pauli is the torture-place of unbelievers, that Dante’s pause before 
entering the seventh circle brings to his notice the most shocking 
example of unbelief, a heretical pope. 

Now, among the large body of other-world visions that Dante 
might have known, descriptions of a foul-smelling abyss are fre- 
quent; 2 3 but only two such visions — St. Patrick’s Purgatory and the 
Vision of Tundale — contain accounts of a pit like that in the 
Visio Pauli* But in St. Patrick’s Purgatory the description has 
no trace of the two details that in the Visio Pauli recall the Divina 
Gpmmedia . And as for Tundale, it is chiefly fear, and not the 
stench with which he must contend. 4 

2 CL, among others, Bede’s “ Vision of Drihthelm,” ffistoria ecclesiastic a, 
v, xii (Migne, xcv, 248D-249A) ; the “Vision of Alberic,” F. Cancellieri, 
Osservazioni intomo alia questione promossa sopra Voriginalitd della Divina 
Commedia (Rome, 1814), p. 162; and the “Vision of Thurchill,” Roger of 
Wendover, Flores historiarum (Rolls Series), n, 301, and Matthew Paris, 
Chronica major a (Rolls Series), n, 507 f. 

3 T. A. Jenkins, L } Espurgatoire Seint Patriz of Marie de France (Phila- 
delphia, 1894), p. 102, 1. 1263 — p. 103, 1. 1296; and Villari, p. 64. For 
Tundale , Villari, p. 39. It should be noted that not all the versions of 
even these two visions describe the pit in a manner significant for the 
present discussion. Cl, for example, John Colgan, Triadis thaumaturgae 
seu divorum Patricii Golumhae et Brigidae . . . Acta (Louvain, 1647) , p. 277, 
sec. 14; and A. Wagner, Visio Tnugdali (Erlangen, 1882), pp. 331, and 
156-157. 

1 “ Allora mi venne si grande ambastio, e si grande tremore e tribulazione, 
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That Dante knew the Visio Pauli many scholars ever since 
Ozanam have assumed, generally on the basis of Dante’s reference 
to St. Paul as one who had preceded him to the other world. 5 But 
they have never pointed out, so far as I am aware, any details com- 
mon to Dante and the Visio Pauli which cannot also be found 
elsewhere in the current vision literature; 6 The pit passage in the 
Visio Pauli , if its striking similarity to the lines in the Divina 
Commedia is not merely a coincidence, seems thus* to offer the only 
clear evidence that we have of Dante’s use of that vision. 

H. T. SlLVEKSTEIN 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


REVIEWS 


Shakespeare and Shallow. By Leslie Hotson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1931. Pp. xiv + 375. $4.00. 

When an archer hits the clout, in so to speak his maiden shot, 
Detraction may exclaim, “ Perhaps it was an accident ! ” When he 
reaches the mark again, “ accident ” will not explain it. When the 
third shot once more goes straight and true, it is time to dub him 

Adam Bell or Clim o’ the Clough 
Or William of Cloudesleigh. 

Dr. Hotson is cordially to be congratulated, for his good fortune in 
the discovery of a new contemporary allusion to Shakespeare, for 


che’l mi pareva che tutta la terra si scorlasse fortemente. . . (Villari, 
p. 39.) 

G Inf., rr, 28-33. Cf. Ozanam, pp. 331 f., note 3; and Alessandro &’ Ancona, 
“I Precursori di Dante,” Scritti Danteschi (Florence, 1913), p. 39. On the 
contrary, F. d’Ovidio, “ Dante e San Paolo,” Btudii sulla Divina Commedia 
(Caserta, 1931), n, 66, denies that this passage in the Inf erne gives any 
clue to Dante’s knowledge of the vision. 

6 The guide through hell, the bridges {Inf., xxi, 1-3), the monster 
Cerberus {Inf., vi, 13-33), the immersion of sinners in a fiery stream to 
depths varying according to their sins {Inf., xn, 103-126) — all features of 
the Visio Pauli (cf. Brandes, pp. 65-68, 75-80, et passim) — are likewise to 
be found in many of the other visions. Cf. E. J. Becker, A Contribution 
to the Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell 
(Baltimore, 1899), pp. 31, 18, 46, 47; Divina Commedia, ed. C. H. G-rand- 
gent (1911), p. 97; and d’Ovidio, h, 78-82. 

4 
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the determination and success with which he has pursued his in- 
quiries, and for his clever exploitation of the results. Dr. Hotson’s 
researches in this case took him to the rolls of the Queen’s Bench, 
where his attention was arrested by a set of entries described as 
“ petitions for sureties of the peace”, and among them he found 
one, under date of November 29, 1596, which, Englished, reads: 
“Be it known that William Wayte craves sureties of the peace 
again William Shakespeare, Francis Langley, Dorothy Soer wife 
of John Soer and Anne Lee for fear of death and so forth.” Dr. 
Hotson immediately dug deeper to find that this was in a sense a 
retaliatory “ petition ” and that, while Shakespeare’s name does not 
therein appear, an earlier writ of Francis Langley had already issued 
as against this William Wayte and one William Gardiner. An exam- 
ination into the identity of these people discloses in Langley the 
well known builder of the Swan theater on the Bankside. His 
association in any wise with Shakespeare had not been heretofore 
suspected. Wayte, the complainant, is described as “ a loose per- 
son of no reckoning whatever,” and Gardiner emerges as Justice 
of the Peace in Southwark, home of the old playhouses, notorious 
for his extortions and crookedness in dealing, the avowed enemy of 
the theatre, if we are to accept implicitly the legal documents 
against him. Shakespeare had not been identified with the Bank- 
side at so early a date heretofore, and the inference that he had 
removed thence from St. Helens Bishopgate because his company 
had dealings with Langley and the Swan is natural. That he 
should have been thus bound over to keep the peace need not sur- 
prise those who recall the lively quarrel of the Burbages about their 
Theater in Holywell. As Dr. Hotson reminds us, the age was not 
only litigious, but quarrelsome. Jonson killed his man; two or 
three of the other dramatists were less successful duellists. Shake- 
speare as well as Marlowe “carried steel by his side,” though, 
happily for us, he did not perish by it, as did Day and Porter. 

So much for the facts. But in our modern game of historical 
and biographical research, inference is lawful — -though some seem 
not to think so — and the aim of the game is to carry conviction as 
to such inference to as many minds as possible, to the end that the 
findings of this particular case shall be accepted as of the body of 
truth. Dr. Hotson’s major inference is that Justice Eobert Shallow, 
host of Falstaff in 2 Henry IV and a minor personage in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor , is Shakespeare’s representation on the stage of 
Justice William Gardiner of Southwark, a caricature of course and 
intended as such. To support this identification. Dr. Hotson notes 
among others the following similarities, to quote: 

Eobert Shallow, esquire, in the county of Gloucester justice of peace and 
coram {quorum), bears a coat of arms in which white luces “ agree well, 
passant.” He owns a park with a keeper's lodge. He boasts of his youthful 
prowess with the sword. He endeavours to marry his nephew Slender to 
a young heiress, Anne Page. 
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William Gardiner, esquire, in the county of Surrey justice of peace and 
quorum , bears a coat of arms in which white luces are blazoned beside a 
griffin passant. He owns a park with a gatehouse. In his youth he was 
fined for drawing blood in a fight. He married his stepson Wayte to a ^ 
young heiress, Joan Tayler. 

Into these coincidences we cannot go further here. This quotation 
sufficiently establishes the premises. 

Let ns look at the two men: Gardiner was notorious, to use 
Professor Hotson’s own words, for his “greed, usury, fraud, 
cruelty, and perjury ” ; though it is fair to remember that this por- 
trait is drawn from the legal documents of his opponents in the 
many law suits in which he was involved. A gentleman by birth, 
Gardiner was sometime a warden of the Company of Grey Tawyers 
or dressers of leather, he was distinctly a townsman and, besides 
his Justiceship, three times elected Sheriff, a churchwarden, a 
moneyed man, avaricious no doubt and litigious to the degree that 
made him feared, even hated, by his neighbors. Whether Gardiner 
was of the overbearing bulk and stature of Massinger’s Sir Giles 
Overreach, or a ferret-like personage of diminutive size and puny 
build, we do not know. He had some neighbors who testified well 
of him as of “ good and honest conversation and to be a just and 
true man of his word 99 ; and when he died he had a magnificient 
heraldic funeral and was buried in state. As I carefully once more 
reread Shakespeare’s Shallow, I find him a genial, hospitable, if 
puny and doddering old country squire, easily flustered by business, 
boasting of his prowess in the old days of revelry; an out-and-out 
rustic, not notoriously dishonest and not quite completely, though 
almost, a fool. I do not gather that Dr. Hotson infers that Shallow 
in his completeness is Gardiner. It is conceivable that the initial 
scene of The Merry Wives may have been suggested to Shakespeare 
by the accident of Gardiner’s quartering of the three luces of his 
former wife with his own coat of arms ; but it seems to me at least 
as probable, considering disparities as well as likenesses, that 
Shakespeare might have seen the same quartering, described by 
Dugdale — perhaps incorrectly — as “a dozen white luces” in the 
chancel of Warwick Church which he may very well have known as 
a boy. The luce was commonly employed in heraldry, and, as a 
matter of fact, twelve “lucies hauriant argent” are displayed in 
one of the quarterings of the contemporary Earl of Northampton. 

( J. Q. Adams’ Life of Shakespeare, p. 84) . I am not defending the 
old identification of Shallow, a bachelor, a rustic, a “ starveling ”, 
with Shakespeare’s dignified, portly, gentleman, Sir Thomas Lucy, 
the head of an aristocratic county family; but I am wondering 
whether this new suggestion is, in reality, so very much more likely 
than the older discredited story. 

An important inference follows Dr. Hotson’s identification of 
Shallow with Gardiner ; but I am by no means prepared to say that 
it must fall with it. As Gardiner died in November 1597 and‘ we 
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cannot think of Shakespeare lampooning a dead man, it follows 
that the usual dates assigned to the composition of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor , 1598 to 1601, and the two parts of Henry IV, 
which must have preceded them, are in need of revision. Professor 
Hotson assigns, it would seem to me with great cogency, “ The 
Feast of the Garter on April 23, 1597, as the obvious occasion for 
the first production of The Merry Wives ” and thus brings into 
harmony the satirical hits of that play — in the quarto especially — at 
the reported misconduct of Frederick, ec Duke de J armany ”, and 
his followers on his visit to England sometime earlier in abusing 
the right to impress horses for their travel. Frederick was elected 
to the Order of the Garter on that occasion, but, as Dr. Caius says 
in allusion to his absence, dere is no duke that de court is know 
to come.” ( Merry Wives , IV, iii, 1-14; v, 64-94.) 

One of Professor Hotson's reviewers opens his article with the 
declaration that the discovery has left me quite cold,” and he tells 
of the things which he would rather have discovered about Shake- 
speare. There are a plenty of such things, and most of us spend our 
time guessing about them. I am grateful to Dr. Hotson for what 
he gives us, I have praise for his industry, his argument and his 
zeal ; and if we cannot follow him all the way, we can none the less 
applaud the points that he has made and admire his vigorous and 
skillful playing of the game. 

Felix E. Schilling 

University of Pennsylvania 


Shakespeare's Problem Comedies. By William Witheele Law- 
bejvce. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xi + 259. 
$3.00. 

Professor Lawrence gives us one of the sanest of recent books 
about Shakespeare. Though his concern is chiefly to illuminate 
All's Well that Ends Well , Measure for Measure , Troilus and Cres- 
sida , and the wager plot in Cymbeline , his discussion of method in 
his first chapter forms a valuable supplement to the work of Pro- 
fessor Stoll and should be read by all who find themselves per- 
plexed by the notorious irreconcilability of the critics and commen- 
tators. After distinguishing the problem comedy from tragedy, 
tragi-eomedy, and romantic comedy, Mr. Lawrence makes a cogent 
argument for the primacy of the narrative element in Shake- 
speares's dramaturgy, pointing out that, although the poet some- 
times wrote over the heads of the groundlings, such material was 
never at variance with the simpler meaning of the play but always 
an extension of it. Where “ the basis of his story-telling ” was a 
medieval tale, the critic's point of departure should be to inquire 
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what the theme of the drama meant to its Elizabethan audience, 
familiar, whether lettered or not, with the “ unit of narrative " 
from its appearance in such literary forms as Boccaccio's or Ban- 
dello's, in popular narrative, or in an old play. Such an approach, 
Mr. Lawrence rightly insists, is more comprehensive and more sig- 
nificant than the usual sort of source study. 

Sometimes the key to the meaning will lie in the retention of archaic plot- 
material, or of conceptions of life and manners characteristic of folk-tales. 
Sometimes guidance must be sought rather in aristocratic conventions, 
which, like those of the peasantry, developed a logic of their own, often 
equally at variance with common-sense. . . . Curious and outworn customs 
and modes of thought, whether aristocractic or popular, are often quite 
inseparable from the plot, because they alone explain it properly, and make 
clear how its apparent irrationalities could still have been accepted as 
story-telling, although in actual practice in real life their validity had 
long since departed. So with characterization, which is often greatly 
influenced in a similar way. 

To the examination of such conventions, implicit in Shake- 
peare's plays, Mr. Lawrence applies his medieval learning. In the 
case of All's Well , for example, the dramatist's intentions are 
clarified by establishing, through summaries of analogues, what 
the conventions were. By this method, he reaches his convictions 

that Helena was meant by Shakespeare to be wholly noble and heroic, 
and fully justified in her conduct, both in the winning of Bertram and in 
the manner of fulfilling his conditions for their union after their marriage ; 
that the Elizabethan audience would have accepted these “ tricks 33 as valid 
without question; that Bertram’s sudden change of heart was a convention 
of mediaeval and Elizabethan story, which must be expected to follow 
Helena’s triumph; that there is no implication that their after life would 
be anything but happy; and that the blackening of the character of 
Bertram and the disagreeable qualities of the Clown and Parolles are 
explainable for reasons of dramatic contrast and dramatic motivation. 

While, Mr. Lawrence concludes, one need not maintain that the 
play seemed a pleasant one to Shakespeare's audience, “it is far 
more unsavory to us than it was to them, and . . . the effect which 
it was intended to create has been generally misunderstood." 

The total effect of this study is to place the problem comedies 
somewhat closer to the rest of Shakespeare's work than they are 
usually taken to stand. Technically, the dramatist is shown pro- 
ceeding along familiar lines. In Mr. Lawrence's last chapter the 
influence of contemporary plays and especially the vogue of Jonso- 
nian realism is recognized. The specialized approach naturally fails 
to allow for those hidden springs of creation which rise within the 
inner life of the artist. Though closely related to it, they are not 
precisely the same thing as the mere reaction of his mind to the 
impact of external experience, which Dowden made so much of, 
and against which Mr. Lawrence argues stoutly. His book answers 
well such questions as, “ What did Shakespeare intend us to think 
of Helena? " “ Is the Duke of Vienna a consistent and psychological 
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portrait, or is he constructed to subserve the interests of plot?” 
But to know the solution of such problems of interpretation, or to 
learn that Cressida had become a wanton before Shakespeare, does 
not tell us why the poet of happy love in the romantic comedies 
chose to sneer at beauty in the Troilus. Surely something had hap- 
pened to Shakespeare, something more serious even than a bereave- 
ment, disappointed ambition, or the pangs of middle age; the tone 
of the problem comedies is not wholly explicable in terms of con- 
ventions and vogues. 

But Shakespeare scholarship was at its worst when it was occu- 
pied chiefly in trying to pluck the heart out of that mystery. Save 
for a suggestion that the disillusion of middle life may have 
prompted the poet, Mr. Lawrence wisely sticks to his last. His 
book is a notable example of what can yet be done in Shakespeare 
criticism by the upion of an attractive style, a sound method, 
special knowledge, and common sense. 

Hazelton Spencee 


A Study of Patriotism in the Elizabethan Drama. By Richaed 
Vliet Linuabuey. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1931. Pp. viii + 218. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. 

Mr. Lindabury's book, apparently a dissertation, presents in 
catalogue form a collection of patriotic expressions from the plays 
of Elizabeth’s reign. His list of plays is based on that of E. K. 
Chambers, in The Elizabethan Stage. All of Shakespeare's great 
tragedies, most of which discuss in some form the question of 
loyalty, are, therefore, excluded. King Lear , for example, presents 
a searching analysis of the very nature of kingship and the basis 
of authority in general, but because Elizabeth died in 1603, it finds 
no place in this book. Mr. Lindabury's study would have been 
much more interesting and far more significant if he had extended 
his limit through the lifetime of Shakespeare. 

But more serious is the failure to include in this work plays 
which, though not published until after 1603, give evidence of 
having been written during Elizabeth's reign. Dekker's Whore of 
Babylon is a case in point. This play is one of the most important 
patriotic expressions of the time, presenting, as it does, Elizabeth's 
struggle with her Catholic enemies both at home and abroad. Mr. 
Lindabury, moreover, has not included masques and pageants — most 
certainly dramatic forms. A casual glance at Nichols' Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth will indicate the patriotic character of a large 
body of dramatic material which has been entirely neglected in 
this^ study. Likewise, I find no evidence that the author is ac- 
quainted with T. *S. Graves' article, “ Some Allusions to Religious 
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and Political Plays " (MP, ix, 545-554.) Ho attention, there- 
fore, is given to such casual things as the farces performed on 
Elizabeth's coming to the throne, about which Philip made a 
vigorous protest. 

Even for the plays included, the author has failed to realize the 
full significance of many. I find, for example, six references to 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida. , but there is no indication that 
Mr. Lindabury is conscious of Ulysses' famous speech on “ degree," 
usually referred to as Shakespeare's “ ripest political wisdom." 
Here we have a defense of the very basis of loyalty to a sovereign, 
the very nature of constituted authority; but no attention is paid to 
it in this “ study of patriotism in the Elizabethan drama." The 
Trojan “ camp scene " in the same play is a discussion of national 
policy, a question of peace or war, strikingly similar to the debates 
over peace with Spain which occurred again and again in the 
Council; but it finds no place in his chapter on “ The Attitude to 
War." 

Mr. Lindabury fails to see the full significance of Shakespeare's 
Troilus largely because he neglects non-dramatic sources and limits 
himself to the drama. “ Patriotism " is not closely enough related 
to the drama to make it a profitable subject for investigation in 
that field exclusively. It is not, in other words, “ a drama subject." 
There is a great need for a study of Elizabethan patriotism, but it 
must be a comprehensive study, embracing both the literary and 
historical documents of the period. 

Even with the above defects, the study would still be of value if it 
were presented in some usable form. It is arranged by topics, with- 
out any classification of authors or of time. One of the things we 
would like to see cleared up through a study of this kind is Shake- 
speare's attitude toward the political and social questions of his 
time, but Mr. Lindabury gives us very little light. Instead we seem 
to get a series of notes arranged under such heads as “English 
Character," “ The Education of Englishmen," “ Eome," “ The 
Soldier," “ Elizabeth," and lacking any apparent order within the 
chapters. Elizabethan patriotism was not constant, but was influ- 
enced by national and international events. Elizabeth's popularity, 
for example, reached a peak with the Armada and declined rapidly 
in the closing years of her reign, especially after Essex's fall. The 
blind devotion and unquestioning loyalty of 1588 gave way to a 
general feeling of discontent and a literature of disillusion and 
cynicism from 1599 on. The Queen herself sensed this decline, and 
every historian from Camden to Cheney has noted it. But Mr. 
Lindabury is oblivious to it all. Had he used the historical method 
he could not have escaped it. 

In general the book represents such material as is usually gather- 
ed on three-by-five cards by candidates for the Ph. D., but seldom 
printed without further study and digestion. Even as a disserta- 
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tion it should give more evidence that the writer is aware of the 
relation of his notes to the problems which are being discussed by 
scholars in his field. The work does illustrate, however, the fact 
that there is a wide difference between dissertation form and book 
form. 

Ray Heffner 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Dialogues Curieux entre V Auteur et un Sauvage de Bon Sens qui 
a Voyage , et Memoires de VAmerique Septentrionale . Par 
Baron de Lahontan. Edited by Gilbert Chinard. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. 271. 

The 1703 English translation of Baron de Lahontan’s Voyages 
has been easily accessible in our libraries in the edition by Dr. Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, published in Chicago in 1905. But the com- 
plete French version of this important work is not available to most 
students, and Professor Chinard has satisfied a real need by editing 
the Memoires and the Dialogues Curieux , which are the sections 
of particular value for the study of literature and of the history of 
ideas. Professor Chinard has printed from the 1703 edition, but 
he has also given the variants from the more <c polished 99 version of 
1705, presumably by Gueudeville, including the entire rifacimento 
of the third conversation of the Dialogues . The tendencies of 
Lahontan’s work, though not modified in essentials, are even more 
explicit in the revised version, which must therefore be regarded as 
an important supplement to the 1703 editions in French and 
English. Professor Chinard has also reprinted the Prefaces of 
1703 and 1705, as well as a brochure by Lahontan which exists in 
a unique copy in the library of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Thus we have collected in one beautifully printed volume the essen- 
tial documents for the study of Lahontan’s primitivism. 

A comprehensive introduction gives us a judicious survey of the 
work and influence of Lahontan. Since Professor Chinard last 
touched on this subject he has accumulated considerable new in- 
formation, especially on Lahontan’s vogue in England. He presents 
some interesting parallels from Gulliver s Travels, although, as was 
to be expected, there is no evidence that Swift felt any sympathy 
with the primitivistic tendencies of Lahontan. But there were 
many eminent men of the century, from Leibnitz to Lord Monboddo 
and Chateaubriand, who were seriously influenced by the ideas of 
the Voyages, and there can be no doubt of the considerable vogue 
and authority enjoyed by Lahontan’s work both in England and 
France. 

It is of some importance in the history of English thought that. 
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the Dialogues Curieux o we their existence, according to their 
author’s own account, to the encouragement from some English 
gentlemen who read them in translation in 1703. Among these, if 
we may hazard a guess from an allusion in Lahontan’s French pre- 
face of 1703, was Dr. Hans Sloane. But even though precise de- 
tails are lacking, the fact that such bold primitivism received a 
hospitable reception in London at that date, is worthy of more than 
passing notice. 

As Professor Chinard points out, the study of the influence of 
voyage literature on English thought has not as yet been done with 
the thoroughness of parallel studies for France. I should like, 
therefore, to call attention to a passage bearing on this general 
subject from Hibernicus’ s Letters , No. 89, first printed in The 
Dublin Journal for December 10, 1726. I quote from the second 
edition of the reprint of the Letters (London, 1734), II, 306-7: 

The Inhabitants of Europe, who boast themselves the politest and most 
civilized part of Mankind, are, upon all occasions, exceedingly facetious on 
the Manners and Customs of the poor Barbarians, who possess the other 
three great Continents. Yet these latter seem, for the most part, to follow 
Nature much more closely than we do. The many Volumes of Voyages and 
Adventures , of Itineraries and Pilgrimages , which have been published 
among us, to display their Rudeness and Barbarity, give us indeed a fair 
Occasion to pity them for their want of many Advantages which we enjoy, 
by the means of Letters and Commerce; but afford us very little ground 
of triumphing over them, either as to the natural Superiority of our 
Understanding, or the Purity of our Virtue. Their Piety, however mis- 
taken they are, as to the Object or Expression of it, is generally fervent 
and unaffected; and their Commerce with Mankind fair and honest without 
any Art or Disguise, except what they have acquired from some Refine- 
ments the polite Europeans have imparted to them. 

As for other Matters, I do not find that we greatly excel them, unless 
in this one Point, that we have a great many Inventions for supplying 
Wants of our own making, concerning which these Savages have not the 
least notion. Their Habits indeed, their Forms of Salutation, their Methods 
of Gallantry and Courtship, and their Pastimes and Recreations, appear 
extremely uncouth and ridiculous to us. But they are more than even 
with us; for ours appear much more so to them. The Question then is, 
Whether we or they have reasons to laugh? Indeed neither. For while 
such Customs are so regulated, as to do no body hurt, and to answer 
the several innocent Ends of those who use them, there is nothing in 
any of them either unreasonable or ridiculous; and to despise and con- 
temn Men on account of them, is the effect only of Prejudice and Ignorance. 

University of Michigan LOUIS I. BEEDVOLD 


The Tradition of the Homeric Simile in Eighteenth Century 
French Poetry . By Haeby Vincent Wann. Terre Haute: 
Indiana State Teachers College Press, 1931. Pp. xxii + 105. 
$3.00. 

What was the fate of the Homeric simile in the two centuries 
intervening between the Eenaissance and Komanticism, between the 
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PUiade whose use of the poetic comparison was apt, but not par- 
ticularly original, and the Eomantic poets who owed some of their 
most striking effects to that ornament? We all know that none of 
the poets or prose poets of the period who are commonly read, 
Corneille, Bacine, La Fontaine, Fenelon, are particularly note- 
worthy for the use of the simile, but what was the practice of the 
minor poets of the seventeenth century or of those who claimed the 
title of poet in the eighteenth? A study revealing the history of 
the simile throughout these periods should, in view of its culmina- 
tion in the Bomantic Era, be of great value and such a study is 
afforded us by Mr. Wann, incidentally for the seventeenth century 
and with great detail for the eighteenth. For by the “ Homeric ” 
simile he means the poetic comparison in general, “ Homeric 99 only 
in that Homer was its father. 

Mr. Wamfis work shows extraordinary documentation. He has 
read all the soi-disant “ poets 93 of the least poetical of eras in French 
literature and to do that was a heroic task. The works of above 
thirty poets were examined and from these Mr. Wann lists over 
twenty pages of similes, classified under four heads according as 
they allude to (1) human occupation, (2) nature, (3) classical 
literature, mythology, or the Bible, or (4) contemporary events and 
literature. We are surprised to learn that comparisons with nature 
are most common even in an age that preferred town to country. 
The simile is used more commonly in non-narrative than in narra- 
tive works, but, as regards an individual genre, is encountered, as 
would be expected, most frequently in epic poetry. Descriptive 
poems (those of Delille but not those of Boucher or Saint Lam- 
bert) come next in order, and the ode third. 

In critical opinion La Motte was the chief opponent of the 
simile, chiefly on grounds of digression, and Mme Dacier its chief 
defender. W. derives some amusement from his theme in citing a 
half -page simile from Scarron’s “ Yirgile Travesti 99 that burlesques 
the tendency to digress. W/s most interesting chapter is the 
ninth, devoted to Chenier, the one genuine poet of the period he 
treats. We there learn the Chenier, in planning a new poem, left 
gaps to be filled with comparisons, sometimes even though he had 
yet to supply an object or sentiment which the comparison should 
illustrate. Thus a fragment of an ode reads : 

Comme 

Tel 

Sous le joug du m^pris (et cetera) 

But though Chdnier thought so highly of the simile, he resembles 
his contemporaries and immediate predecessors in that ideas, 
rather than emotions, dominate his use of it. 

A comprehensive study of the simile in nineteenth century 
poetry and poetic prose has yet to be made. Perhaps Mr. Wann 
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will have the courage to attempt it in this more congenial field. 
He has laid solid foundations for such a task in the work already 
accomplished. 

Chaeles E. Haet 

Emory University 


The Northern Passion (Supplement). Cambridge University MS. 
Gg. 1. 1., Oxford MS. Eawlinson Poetry 175. Edited by 
Wilhelm Heusee and Feaxces A. Eostee. London, 1930. 
[Early English Text Society, Original Series, 183.] 

Lydgate's Siege of Thebes . Edited from all the Known Manu- 
scripts and the Two Oldest Editions. Part II. — Introduction, 
Notes, Khyme-Lists, and a Glossary, with an Appendix. By 
Axel Eedmahx and Eileet Ekwall. London, 1930. [Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series cxxv.] 

The Dance of Death . Edited from MSS. Ellesmere 26/A.13 and 
B. M. Lansdowne 699, Collated with the Other Extant MSS. 
By Floeehce Waeeen, with Introduction, Notes, etc. by 
Beatrice White. London, 1931. [Early English Text Society, 
Original Series, 181.] 

This supplement to the Northern Passion will be of interest 
chiefly to students familiar with Miss Foster’s excellent edition 
(EETS. OS. 145, 147, 1913, 1916) of four MSS of the poem. The 
work of Dr. Wilhelm Heuser, who had edited and printed page 
proofs of two additional MSS, was unknown to Miss Foster while 
she was working on her own edition. This work of Dr. Heuser on 
the Cambridge MS of the original version and the Oxford MS of the 
expanded version furnishes the basis of the present volume. Miss 
Foster has checked Dr. Heuser’s proofs by the manuscripts, has 
revised his punctuation and side-notes, and has supplied side notes 
from page 105 on. “ The volume thus brings together the earliest 
text of the original poem and the earliest of the expanded version. 
Neither has previously been printed in extenso.” (p. v.) 

The two manuscripts have been treated differently. The un- 
amended Cambridge MS will be interesting to "scholars who 
wish to study what a French scribe, familiar with Southern 
English, made of a Northern poem in the early fourteenth century 
... In the ease of the Oxford MS., on the other hand, its closeness 
to Harley 4196 enables us to check errors fairly easily. . . P (pp. 
v-vi.) 

Since the publication of Miss Foster’s edition new light has been 
thrown on two matters discussed in her introduction to the poem. 
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The first deals with the sources of the English poem, especially the 
text of the Old French Passion from which the Northern Passion 
was translated. It is still impossible to tell, however, which of the 
numerous texts of the Passion the English translator used. The 
second matter concerns the significance of the many borrowings 
from the Northern Passion in the cycle plays. A satisfactory 
solution of this problem. Miss Foster concludes, must await “ more 
detailed knowledge than we now possess of the vicissitudes under- 
gone by the various crafts in York and Wakefield.” (p. viii.) 

The text of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes , edited by Professor Axel 
Erdmann, appeared in 1911 as Volume CVIII of the Extra Series 
of the EETS and Volume 46, Sec. Series, of the Chaucer Society 
(reviewed by J. Koch, Eng. Stud., 46, 102-3). The present volume 
is Part II of this edition. 

It was completed and organized by Professor Eilert Ekwall, who 
was requested by Professor Erdmann to carry the edition to com- 
pletion. The general plan, the notes and glossary, and Chapters 
I, II, and V are Professor Erdmann’s; Chapters III, section 1, IV, 
and VI are chiefly Professor Ekwall’s, who also discovered a manu- 
script overlooked by Professor Erdmann, MS. Christchurch Library 
152. This he collates in an appendix. He also contributes a 
memoir of Professor Erdmann. 

Chapter I deals with the title, the framework, the contents, the 
sources, and the date of the poem. Lydgate’s source is not extant, 
but must have resembled rather closely the prose version of the 
poem printed in Paris at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
under the title le Roman de edipus. 

Internal references fix the date of composition, with a great 
degree of certainty, as about 1421. 

Chapter II, dealing with Lydgate’s treatment of his sources, his 
independent additions, and his composition and style, stresses the 
poet’s originality and attempts to defend his style. 

Chapter III deals inadequately with Lydgate’s language. Chap- 
ter IV contains a brief discussion of Lydgate’s metre and rhymes. 

Chapter V, the longest in the book, contains detailed descriptions 
of the twenty-one MSS and the two earliest printed editions. 
Arundel MS 119, described on pp. 37-42, was used as the basis of 
Erdmann’s text of the poem. 

Chapter VI deals with the complicated genealogy of the MSS 
and the first two printed editions, both of which were printed from 
MSS no longer extant. Then follow forty-one pages of excellent 
notes, which form the most interesting and useful part of the 
volume. It is interesting to observe that Lydgate either did not 
know or momentarily forgot many details of Chaucer’s General 
Prologue. It seems highly probable, as the editors think, that 
Lydgate did not procure a copy of the Canterbury Tales until he 
composed the last part of his poem. At any rate, his ignorance of 
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details in the portraits of Chaucer’s pilgrims is surprising in the 
face of his extravagant praise of Chancer and his continuation of 
the Canterbury Tales in his own Siege of Thebes . The notes to 
lines 32, 34, 35, 39-57, are interesting in this connection. 

This edition of the English Dance of Death , begun by Miss 
Florence Warren, and completed by Miss Beatrice White, suggests 
many new problems for investigation. 

One important phase of the medieval “ preoccupation, or rather 
familiarity with death was the Macabre dance ... or, as it should 
be written, e Danse Macabree.’” The term a ‘is used to describe 
certain mural paintings with appropriate moral verses, and later 
printed editions of these, which had for subject the inevitability of 
death.” (pp. ix-x.) 

This gruesome idea of a death dance, which found expression in 
paintings, poems, and plays, probably arose in France, from the 
dramatization of a medieval sermon on death. Whether the trans- 
formation of the sermon into a mimed dance is due to the morbid 
ecclesiastical imagination, as has been conjectured, or to the influ- 
ence of folk games is a problem for the future investigator. The 
influence of the custom of dancing in churchyards, the effect of the 
Black Death in furthering the idea of a Dance of Death, the origin 
of the chorisants, a fantastic sect who regarded dancing as a cure 
for many ills and the children’s game of the Black Man are other 
matters on which it is impossible now to speak with certainty. 

In order to explain the close similarity of the French and the 
German versions of the dance, modern scholars incline toward the 
theory that the first Danse Macabre was written in Latin, probably 
by an ecclesiastic, and that pictures accompanied copies of the 
verses. Gaston Paris has suggested that Macabre was the name of 
the first painter of the dance and that the name is derived from 
the Biblical Macehabaeus. Both Lydgate and the Latin translator 
of the French Danse Macabre regard Macabre as the name of the 
author. 

It is difficult to determine when and how Lydgate came to 
translate the verses inscribed on the paintings at the church of the 
Holy Innocents in Paris. It is known, however, that he was in 
Paris in 1426, two years after the dance at the Holy Innocents was 
painted. Lydgate’s poem was inscribed under the picture of the 
Dance of Death at St. Paul’s. Sir Thomas More, who described the 
mural, beautifully expresses the impression such pictures made on 
a thoughtful observer (see p. xxiv). 

There are twelve MSS and one early printed version (Tottel’s of 
1554) of the English poem. The manuscripts fall into two groups, 
differentiated by the number and order of the persons in the pro- 
cession. The Ellesmere MS is representative of Group A, the 
Lansdowne of Group B, which contains women characters. The 
exact relation of these MSS is not clearly explained. 
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The appendices contain the French text of the Dance of Death , 
a list of mural paintings of the dance, a discussion of the word 
Macabre and of the degeneration of the ‘ Danse Macabre/ and a list 
of the English printed versions of the poem. There are five pages 
of notes and a brief glossary. Clipsen > 1. 13 and Monialis , p. 43, 
should have been entered in the glossary. 

J. M. Steadman', Jr. 

Emory University 


“Edward” and “Sven i Rosengdrd ” : A Study in the Dissemina- 
tion of the Ballad. By Aecher Tayloe. Chicago : The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 

Folkways in Thomas Hardy. By Ruth A. Fieor. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 

Altho there has been great activity in America in recent years 
in the collection of folk poetry, little or no effort has been made 
to anlyze it or ascertain the principles that govern it. Scandi- 
navian scholars — Finnish scholars especially — have made such 
efforts, but they have been mostly unknown, or unheeded, by us. 
Professor Taylor's study is an attempt, by geographical, chrono- 
logical, and stylistic analysis of a single ballad, to work out a 
method by which the relation of versions to one another may be 
ascertained, the history of a ballad established, and the unitary 
original ballad as nearly as may be arrived at. As such it is of 
great interest to all students of folk poetry. The ballad chosen is 
Edward, , with its Scandinavian counterpart Sven i Rosengdrd. 
Tho but slightly represented in Child and Grundtvig, it is of 
frequent record in Sweden, Finland, and America, and the English 
texts are increased by including the latter part of four versions of 
The Twa Brothers and of two versions of Lizie Wan in Child which 
pretty clearly belong to the Edward tradition. This appears to be 
the extent of its distribution geographically, neither Child nor 
Olrik alleging versions in other languages. Curiously enough, 
none of the versions we now have is of record earlier than the 
Reliques , and most of them were taken down in the nineteenth 
century; but the cultural remoteness of Finland from modern 
Scotland and from English America is sufficient guarantee of the 
antiquity of the ballad. 

The versions fall into two groups, the English and the Scandi- 
navian. The English open with a questioning about the blood 
on the protagonist's coat or sword ; the Scandinavian with question- 
ing as to where he has been, proceeding thence to the question 
about the blood. Professor Taylor, recalling Olrik's law of the 
beginning and the ending, the up-slope and the down-slope of 
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folk narrative, believes the Scandinavian opening to represent the 
structure of the original. A second stanza found in many of the 
Scandinavian versions, in which the hero says he has been water- 
ing or currying the horses, he rejects, both because it is lacking 
in the peripheral ( East Finnish and West Scandinavian) versions 
and because of “the menial duties described in it” That the 
social setting of the story was originally aristocratic, as in the 
English versions, he says “ need scarcely be argued.” The gradual 
revelation of the crime by incremental repetition appears in both 
the Scandinavian and the English versions, but the series are 
different. In the English it is a series of animals, as hawk — steed 
— father in Percy’s version or hawk — greyhound — brother in 
Motherwell’s. In Scandinavia the series is commonly made up of 
blood on the clothes or person, blood on the sword, and the con- 
fession. One English version, the last seven stanzas of Child’s E 
version of The Tm Brothers , has both series : there is blood on his 
brow, cheek, hand, dirk, which he explains as that respectively of 
his steed, greyhound, goss-hawk, brother; and Professor Taylor 
believes that the structure of this version “resembles that of the 
hypothetical original ” except in having series of four instead of 
three, since “ incremental repetition occurs in triplicate.” 

The remainder of the ballad, in both Scandinavian and English 
tradition, deals with the punishment meted out to the murderer 
and his nuncupative bequests. In Scandinavia the punishment is 
exile or flight, from which he can never return. In the English 
versions he says he will set his foot in a ship or boat, often a 
“bottomless boat,” suggesting the old punishment of murderers 
by setting them adrift in a leaking boat. There is no mention 
of a boat in any of the Scandinavian versions. Professor 
Taylor here again believes that the English tradition preserves 
an original trait the significance of which has faded out in 
the Scandinavian (and American) versions. The bequests — the 
murderer’s disposal of his wife, his children, and his property — 
he assembles in a table, and by analysis and comparison reaches 
the conclusion that the original order was wife, children, property, 
not as in Percy’s version property and then bairns and wife. And 
that feature which for many readers constitutes the special effec- 
tiveness of Percy’s version, the closing malison on the mother as 
the cause of the tragedy, he rejects, for several reasons: because it 
is found only in English A and B, because it is -found also in 
The Cruel Brother and Lord Randall and “the trait cannot belong 
indiscriminately to all these ballads,” and because in English A 
it has crowded out the property item in the list of bequests and 
“we cannot for a moment concede” that in the original ballad 
“ no disposition was made of the property ” The main result of 
the investigation is expressed as follows : 

The courtly background of the older English versions (Percy, Herd, 
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Motherwell) 'implies customs and manners quite foreign to the world in 
which the modern traditional forms move: the murderer has a sword, a 
horse, and a hawk; he has property, even a towered hall, to dispose of; 
although he has children, he still lives with his mother; and he suffers 
an ancient punishment. But in the modern tradition he is a farmer who 
curries or waters horses, quarrels meanly with his brother, gives thought 
to the farm animals he will leave behind, and takes refuge in cowardly 
flight. The theme is debased and vulgarized. Clearly the development 
can have taken place in but one direction: the older form has degenerated 
in the mouths of the modern ballad singers. This downward progress has 
taken place independently in Scandinavia and Great Britain. Since no 
trace of the ballad’s earlier courtly form has been found in Scandinavia, 
and since the ballad seems relatively well established in English tradition, 
we must conclude that it passed from England or Scotland to Scandinavia. 

It is not possible in a brief review to present adequately the 
varied, intricate, interdependent arguments by which these results 
are reached. The book itself must be studied. But perhaps what 
I have written will suggest the chief defect of method in it, namely 
a confusion of objective and subjective criteria. Tables are drawn 
up of the paraphrases for " never,” of the items of the bequests, 
of the question and answer series at the opening of the Scandi- 
navian versions, as objective data for determining the originality 
of the several forms, and then items are accepted or rejected by 
subjective tests. To illustrate from the last mentioned: the second 
stanza in the series (implying " menial duties") is explained as 
having been invented to fill a " gap . . . felt to exist at this place " 
and therefore unoriginal, but the third (introducing the idea of 
bloodshed) is retained because, among other reasons, its presence 
"alone awakens no feeling of incompleteness and is in keeping 
with the ballad's spirit." Or from the treatment of the para- 
phrases for " never." These are tabulated for all the Scandinavian 
versions, and the findings discussed. But in most surprizing 
fashion. Forms that occur once or at most twice are declared to 
be " exactly " those paraphrases " which are most firmly associated 
with our ballad," while others, that occur in from thirteen to 
twenty of the versions, are rejected as "paraphrases that enter 
and leave our texts at will." Two of them are characterized as 
"obviously inventions belonging to Sweden or Finland" which 
have " not yet firmly established themselves in the ballad," being 
found only in Swedish or Finnish texts. By the same line of 
reasoning two of the paraphrases which are declared (p. 44) to 
be " firmly associated with our ballad " could be shown to be 
"obviously inventions" of Denmark, since they are found only 
in Danish A. The reason for this cavalier handling of the evidence 
appears to be that the former group refer more or less definitely to 
the Day of Judgment, which Professor Taylor believes to have 
been the original idea. 

There are several misprints or slips which, in an argument as 
intricate as this, are especially vexatious. Of two of the expressions 
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for “ never ” lie says (p. 44) : “Just these paraphrases ... are 
found in GS A, the ballad text of 1690V But GS A is (or rather 
was , for we have it not) of 1640, Olrik says, not 1690; and on 
examination it is found that only one of the two paraphrases 
occurs in it. In footnote 1 on page 17 GN should be GD A; and 
in footnote 2 on the same page GSF B should be GSF D. On 
page 23 it is said that the variant “ sister ” for “ brother ” has 
“ not extended itself beyond Southern Sweden,” whereas it appears 
also in two English versions, H and I. On page 38 “ The Twa 
Brothers ” should be “ The Cruel Brother V On page 39 it is 
said that the “ ill wish for the mother is firmly established in 
‘ Lord Eandall ’ ” and in the footnote : “We have it in Italian, 
English, Swedish, and German versions and elsewhere; see Child 
I 152 ff.” But Child shows no English or Swedish versions of 
Lord Randall in which the mother is cursed; only German and 
Italian. What is said of the refrain on p. 54 is pretty completely 
unintelligible. First “ the older form ” is said to be “ represented 
by the compounded refrain”; then “the older form, i. e., the un- 
compounded refrain,” is said to predominate in the eastern and 
western extremities of the Scandinavian field (and as examples 
are listed two versions one of which has double and the other 
triple refrain) ; and finally we are told that “ the new form, i. e., 
the compounded refrain,” has “ arisen in the center.” All this in 
one short paragraph. The confusion has presumably arisen from 
the fact that the refrain is compounded in two ways, one of mother 
and son and one in which to these is added a refrain of the sort 
familiar in Danish ballads, “Look for me late or never.” But 
even so it is impossible to see just what the paragraph means. 

If I seem to have dwelt upon defects and confusions in the 
conduct of the argument, it is because I am so convinced of the 
value for the study of balladry of the general idea on which Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s work is based. He is to be congratulated upon 
having broken ground in this country for a new and unquestion- 
ably valuable method in the study of the history of traditional 
ballads — the most hopeful method, it seems to me, for the resolution 
of the vexed question of ballad origins. 

Miss Firor has read extensively in the standard books on 
mythology and folk-lore and in the publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society with the purpose of illuminating the background of rustic 
custom and belief which Hardy so freely used for the filling in, 
the woof, of his stories. It may safely be said that for the general 
reader she has in a measurable degree succeeded. The book makes 
a very enjoyable commentary on Hardy’s work. At the same time 
it shows how far folk-lore, at least as she has employed it, is from 
being properly speaking a science. It lacks the basis of all science, 
accurate classification. She divides her treatment into fourteen 
heads : Omens, Premonitions, and Fatality, Divination, Ghost and 
5 
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Fairy Lore, Magic and Witchcraft, Folk-Medicine, and so on. 
And the same item appears in two, three, or more of the chapters. 
The story of ‘ The Withered Arm * is told at length in Chapter IY,* 
Magic and Witchcraft (pp. 86-9), and again in Chapter Y, 
Folk-Medicine (pp. 110-11) ; the shepherd’s account of the Cross- 
in-Hand in Tess of the LLUrbervilles is quoted twice (and differ- 
ently), once in the chapter on Magic and Witchcraft (pp. 102-3) 
and again under Medieval Legends (p. 294), both times as evidence 
of belief in pacts with the devil; the dialog between Johnny 
Nunsuch and Diggory Yenn in The Return of the Native is 
introduced into the chapter on Weather Lore (p. 130) and again 
into that on Folk Law (p. 253), in neither case quite pertinently; 
and so on thru the book. This would be less objectionable if there 
were any indication, by cross-reference, that the item had already 
been treated in another connection, but there is none. There is 
evidence also of a somewhat uncritical acceptance of authorities. 
Of the words ladybird , lady-cow , it is said (p. 54) that “ philolo- 
gists have no satisfactory derivation,” and the footnote cites divers 
authorities of which the latest is the 14th volume of Folic-Lore; 
but the Oxford Dictionary, later than any of these and at least 
equally authoritative in matters of etymology, has no doubt as to 
the derivation from “ Our Lady.” The derivation of mummer 
from a Danish momme “mask” is likewise unsupported by the 
Oxford Dictionary. We do not “ know ” that chess “ was a favorite 
game with the Greeks and Romans” (p. 169) ; certainly not from 
the passage in Pliny’s Natural History cited in the footnote, which 
merely shows that the Romans played with dice. The most 
satisfactory chapter from the critical point of view is that on 
Prehistory and Survivals of Ancient Religions — especially the part 
dealing with the Druids. The writer has here consulted recent 
and competent authorities, and has learned that the old easy 
assumptions and guesses are only assumptions and guesses. 

It is however unfair to judge the book as a contribution to 
folk-lore. It is rather a study of Hardy’s use of folk-lore and of 
its value in his art; and as such it will be found useful to readers 
and a delight to Hardy devotees. 

H. M. Belden 

Vniversity of Missouri 


BRIEF MENTION 


Antholoffie Utteraire de la Renaissance frangaise . Textes et 
dtudes par Louis Cons. 1vol. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 318 p. Tous ceux qui s’interessent a la literature frangaise 
du NVT erne si&cle ne manqueront pas d’apprecier la valeur de 
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Pexcellente anthologie qne M. Louis Cons vient de publier. La 
Eenaissance frangaise avait ete jusqu*alors trop negligee par les 
editeurs americains. Le present onvrage comble nne lacnne et la 
comble fort bien. Nous void desormais en mesure d*offrir a nos 
etudiants des textes judicieusement choisis, precedes d*erudites in- 
troductions. M. Cons presente snccessivement Villon, Lemaire de 
Beiges, Marot, Rabelais, Calvin, Montaigne, Ronsard, dn Bellay, 
Remy Belleau, Baif, d’Aubigne et Regnier. Certains regretteront 
pent-dre qne les femmes ne figurent pas dans cette liste et qne 
FEcole de Lyon ne soit mentionnee qne dans la notice de Ronsard. 
A cela M. Cons ponrra repondre qne les poemes de Villon sont 
meillenrs qne la Delie , et qne Lemaire de Beiges a en pins d*impor- 
tanee snr le monvement des idees qne Marguerite de Navarre. De 
pins, dans nne anthologie de format raisonnable, on ne sanrait tont 
mettre et, comme M. Cons Pexplique dans son avant-propos, “ des 
textes bien snivis et bien etoffes conviennent mienx qne de petites 
decoupures a nne epoque litteraire dont nn des grands traits est la 
large tenenr et la verve soutenue.” Nons Papprouvons done de s*en 
§tre tenn anx pins grandes figures, sans chercher a embrasser nn 
terrain trop vaste. Nons Fappronvons egalement devoir adopte 
nne orthographe anssi moderne qne possible. Lib ere de tonte 
difficulty de lectnre, Fetndiant n*en appreciera qne mienx la qnalite 
litteraire des extraits. Et cette qnalite est fort grande, car M. Cons 
est non senlement nn erudit mais anssi nn homme de gout. La 
beauty de la Renaissance frangaise se degage de tontes les pages qufil 
a ehoisies et ponr lesqnelles il a redig6 des notes anssi copienses qne 
bien documentees. Bref, nn excellent petit volume qne termine nne 
conclnsion pleine dfingenieux apergus. 

MAURICE ELGAR COINBREAU 

Princeton University 


Records of the Court of the Stationers' Company , 1576 to 1602 . 
Edited by W. W. Greg and E. Boswell. London: The Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1930. Pp. Ixxxi -f- 144. This is one of the most 
useful additions in recent years to the external history of Eliza- 
bethan literature. It gives the records in that portion of Register B 
of the Stationers* Company, which Arber was not permitted to in- 
clude in his Transcript, and the records prove to be of great interest 
both for the history of the company and the lives of Elizabethan 
printers and publishers. There is an admirable index and an intro- 
duction, of seventy-five pages, that gives a great deal of valuable 
information about the book-trade in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. 

TUCKER BROOKE 

Yale University 
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Plutarch's Quyete of Mynde. Translated by Thomas Wyat. 
(Facsimile of copy in Henry E. Huntington Library). Intro- 
duction by Charles Read Baskervill. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931. $2.50. This modest little volume, of very 
unusual importance to Renaissance scholars, is all the more im- 
portant because introduced by Baskervill. It is the first English 
translation of a formal Greek treatise on philosophy and reveals 
Wyat as early as 1527 translating from both Petrarch and Plutarch, 
in other words a “ much more typical humanist 99 than hitherto 
supposed. Henry VIIPs Queen Catherine asking Wyat for a trans- 
lation of the Christian Petrarchfs De remediis utriusque fortunae 
and being presented instead with the pagan Plutarch's Quyete of 
Mynde to lean on in dark hours, illuminates startlingly certain 
obscure corners of the Renaissance mind. 


University of North Carolina 


GEORGE COEEIN TAYLOR 


Seven Contemporary Plays. Edited by Charles H. Whitman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. viii + 565. $1.40. 

Plays by Ibsen, Hauptmann, Tchekov, Rostand, Galsworthy, Synge, 
and O'Neill, intended for supplementary reading in the freshman 
English course. The selection is good, the format bad, the notes on 
the dramatists somewhat diffuse but well calculated to interest 
younger readers. 


The Contemporary Drama of England. By Thomas H. Dick- 
inson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1931. Pp. 355. $2.50. 
A revision and expansion of this useful manual, first published in 
1917. Separate chapters are now included on Barrie and Gals- 
worthy, and on the English theatre after the War. There is a full 
index as well as forty-eight pages of bibliography. 


j Hamlet: A Study in Critical Method. By A. J. A. Waldock. 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 99. $2.00. This well-written little book 
is in the main soundly historical. Mr. Waldock gives a useful sum- 
mary of the history of ideas about Hamlet, and a sharp critique of 
the erroneous methodology in vogue from Mackenzie to Bradley. 
I think he exaggerates the difficulties of the play; but he is well 
aware of the work of Stoll and Schuecking, and offers a number of 
highly acute observations of his own. 


H. s. 
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The Correspondence of Richard Hurd and 
William Mason, and Letters of Richard 
Hurd to Thomas Gray. Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1932. Pp. xxxiii + 178. $2.75. 

Rawlinson, H. G. (ed.). — Narratives from 
Purchas His Pilgrimes. Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1931. Pp. xv + 215. 5 s. 

Schoen, Max. — Art and Beauty. New 
Yorfc: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. viii + 230. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Schoffler, Herbert. — Die Anfange Des 
Puritanismus, Versuch Einer Deutung der 
Englischen Reformation. Leipzig: Tauch- 
nitz, 1932. Pp. 177. 5 M. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. and Martin, Robert 
G. — A Book of English Literature. Third 
edition revised by Franklyn B. Snyder. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. xx + 

831. xviii + 780. $3.00 each. 

Willis, Leota Snider. — Francis Lent on. 
Queen’s Poet. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 9S. 
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Wycherley, William. — The Country Wife. 
Edited by Ursula Todd-Naylor. 'Northamp- 
ton: Smith College, 1930, 1931. (Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, XII, 
1, 2, 3.) 

GERMAN 

Akers, William G. — Die konsonantische 
Ferndissimilation und -Assimilation im 
Deutschen. Mit bes. Beriicks. d. neuhochd. 
Schriftsprache. [Diss. Heidelberg]. Bruch - 
sal: Kruse, 1931. 32 pp. 

Arnim, Sophie von. — Goethe und Fiirst 
Puckler. Dresden: v. Zahn & Jaensch, 1932. 
46 pp. M. 1.60. 

Baeseke, Georg. — Die Sprache der Luther- 
bibel und wir. Rede, geh. am. 31. Okt. 1931. 
[Hallische Universitatsreden, 53]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1932. 18 pp. M. 1. 

Bauer, Willy. — Christian Ludwig Neuffer. 
Diss. Heidelberg. Stuttgart: Cannstatter 
Zeitung, 1931. 112 pp. 

Blok, Bastiaan M. — Romantisches in F. 
Schlegels Trauerspiel K Alarcos.” [Diss. 
Groningen.] Groningen: Wolters, 1931. 
138 pp. 

Bohn, Konrad. — Untersuehungen zu Per- 
sonennamen der Werdener Urbare (etwa bis 
1150). Diss. Greifswald: Adler, 1931. 
xiii, 358 pp. 

Christmann, E. — Sprachbewegungen in der 
Pfalz. Richtungen u. Schranken; Restformen 
u« Restgebiete. Ein Versuch, vor allem auf 
Grund von Karten der pfalzisclien Worter- 
buchkanzlei u. des Sprachatlasses des Deut- 
schen Reiches. Speyer: [Veroffentl. d. 
pfSlz. Ges. zur F5r derung d. Wiss. Bd. 19]. 
Pfalz. Ges. zur For derung d. Wiss. 1931. 
104 pp. M. 2. 

Deutsche Literatur. — Reihe Irrational- 
ismus, Bd. 2: Der Rokoko-Goethe hrsg. von 
Heinz Kindermann. Reihe Barock, Barock- 
drama Bd. 4: Die deutsche Barockkomiidie, 
hrsg. von Willi Flemming. Leipzig: Philipp 
Reclam jun., 1932, 1931. 369; 357 pp. 

M. 8.20; 7.50. 

Deye, Emil. — Shakespeare und Schiller. 
Ein Mahnruf gegen eine Verblendung. Miin- 
chen: Lechler, 1931. 65 pp. M. 1. 

Engelsmann, Walter. — Goethe und Beet- 
hoven. Augsburg: Filser [1931]. 57 pp. 

M. 2. 

Forster, Helmut. — Studien zum jung- 
deutschen Begrifif vom Drama. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Dramas und der Aesthetik 
im 19. Jh. Diss. Breslau. Ohlau i . SehL: 
Eschenhagen, 1930. ix, 69 pp. 

Gonser, Walther. — Gustav Frenssens sitt- 
liche Anschauungen dargestellt am “ Otto 
Babendiek.” Diss. Marburg: 1931. 85 pp. 

Grassner, Kurt, — Komposition und Quellen 
von Jdrg Stulers Historienbuch. Diss. Mar- 
burg: 1931. 107 pp. 

Gtmdolf, Friedr. — Romantiker. N. F. 


(Tieck, Immermann, Droste-Hiilshoff, 
Morike ) . BerUn-Wilmersdorf : Keller, 1931. 
253 pp. M. 6.50. 

Heinrichsdorff, Paul. — J. M. R. Lenzens 
religiose Haltung. [Germanische Studien, H. 
117]. Berlin: Ebering,1932. 170 pp. M. 6.80. 

Hellenbrecht, Hans. — Das Problem der 
freien Rhythmen mit Bezug auf Nietzsche. 
[Sprache u. Dichtung, H. 48]. Bern: Haupt, 
1931. viii, 78 pp. M. 3.20. 

Hermann, Eduard. — Lautgesetz und Ana- 
logic. [Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen. 
Philol.-hist. Kl. N. F. Bd. 23, 3]. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1931. vii, 204 pp. M. 14. 

Hertz, Gottfried Wilhelm. — Natur und 
Geist in Goethes Faust. [Deutsche For- 
schungen, Bd. 25]. Frankfurt a. M. : Diester - 
weg, 1931. viii, 235 pp. M. 9. 

Hessenberg, Gertrud. — Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer in seinen Brief en. Diss. Frankfurt: 
1930. 55 pp. 

Hirtz, Elisabeth. — Martin Schleich. Sein 
Leben und sein dramatisches Schaffen. [S.- 
A. aus Oberbayer. Arehiv, Bd. 68]. Diss. 
Miinchen: Wolf, 1931. Pp. 77-192. 

Jackel, Kurt. — Richard Wagner in der 
franzosischen Literatur. 1. [Sprache und 
Kultur der germ. u. roman. Volker. C, Bd. 3]. 
Breslau: Priebatsch, 1931. 284 pp. M. 9. 

Jansch, Wilhelm. — Der Theaterkritiker 
Ludwig Borne nnd das Drama. Diss. Breslau. 
Ohlau i. Schl.: Eschenhagen, 1930. viii, 
135 pp. 

Jungandreas, Wolfgang. — Texte zur Gesch. 
der schlesischen Mundarten. Fur Seminar- 
libungen im Deutschen Institut d. Univ. Bres- 
lau zusammengestellt. Als Ms. gedruckt. 
Trebnitz: Maretzke & Martin [1931]. 

Kaussmann, Ernst. — Der Stil der Oden 
Klopstocks. Diss. Leipzig: Werkgemein- 
schaft, 1931. 183 pp. 

Keks, Ernst. — Beitrage zum Verstandnis 
Lenaus. [Schwab.-Deutscher Kulturbund. 
Schriftenreihe. Folge 3]. Novisad: 
Schwiibisch-Deutscher Kulturbund [1931]. 
84 pp. 15 Dinars. 

Klauss, Friedr. — Die deutschen Ortsnamen 
des Kreises Kothen. [Schriftenreihe des 
K5thener Heimatmuseums. H. 12]. Kothen: 
Heimatmuseum, 1931. 29 pp. M. 1.20. 

Kletzin, Urte. — Das Buch vom Heiligen 
Karl, eine Zuricher Prosa. Untersuchung 
liber seine Entstehung. Diss. Miinchen. [S.-A. 
aus PBB. Bd. 55]. Halle: Karras, Krober 
& Nietsehmann, 1931. 72 pp. 

Koch, Rudolf. — Klagen mittelalterlicher 
Didaktiker iiber die Zeit. (Diss. Gottingen). 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg : Luhmann, 1931. 
64 pp. 

Kock, E. A., und Meissner, R. — Skaldisches 
Lesebuch. Teil 2 : Worterbuch, bearb, von R. 
Meissner. [Rheinische Beitr'age und Hiilfs- 
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biicher zur germanischen Philologie und 
Yolkskunde, Bd. 18]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1931. viii, 217 pp. M. 10. 

Koeppen, Hannelotte.— Kunstgestalten bei 
Jean Paul und Raabe. Eine vergleicliende 
Untersuchung des “ Titan " und der “ Akten 
des Yogelsangs ” (Diss. Bonn). Duren : 
Danielewski, 1931. 54 pp. 

Koischwitz, Otto.— Deutsche Eibel. New 
York: Crofts [1932]. x, 131 pp. $1.00. 

Krogmann, Willy. — Das Eriederikenmotiv 
in den Dichtungen G-oetbes. Eine Motiv- 
analyse. [Germanische Studien. H. 113]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 147 pp. M. 5.80. 

# Goethes Ringen mit Wetzlar. Mit 

einem Bildnis Goethes. [Germanische Stu- 
dien. H. 116]. Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 50 pp. 
M. 2.40. 

Krieger, Harald. — Der Kanzler. Ein mhd. 
Spruch- u. Liederdichter urn 1300. Diss. Bonn. 
Bonn: Scheur, 1931. 98 pp. M. 2.50. 

Krieger, Heinr. — Das Damonische in den 
moralischen Wochenschriften. Diss. Mar- 
burg. Neuwied: Dokter, 1931. 63 pp. 

Kruger, Erich. — Die komischen Scenen in 
den deutschen geistlichen Spielen des Mittel- 
alters. Diss. Hamburg. [ Wertheim a. M. : 
Beehstein, 1931]. 104 pp. 

Kiihl, Karl. — Die Saatzig-Dramburger 
Mundart. Ein Beitrag zur nieder deutschen 
Sprache im Ostpommern. [Vorarbeiten zum 
pommerschen Wbch. H. 4]. G-reifswald: 
Bamberg, 1932. 57 pp. M. 1.60. 

Kuhlmann, Walter. — Die Tonhohenbe- 
wegung des Aussagesatzes. Experimental- 
phonetische Untersuchungen. [German. 
Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 33]. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1931. 73 pp. M. 3.50. 

Kiihnapfel, Heribert. — Studien zu Hol- 
derlins spater Dichtung. Diss. Breslau. 
Qumbinnen: Krauseneck, 1931. 121 pp. 

Kuhnt, Ilse. — Die deutschen Marino 
Ealieri-Dichtungen. Eine motiv- und stil- 
geschichtliche Betrachtung. Diss. Breslau. 
Ohlau i. Schl.: Eschenhagen, 1931. 90 pp. 

Lemke, Ernst. — Friedrich der Grosse im 
deutschen Drama der Gegenwart. Berlin: 
Heyer [1932]. 60 pp. M. 1.80. 

Leonhardt, geb. Sell, Kathe. — Quellen- 
gesehichtliche Untersuchungen zum Wilhelm 
von Wenden des Ulrich von Eschenbach. Diss. 
Tubingen. J ena : Buchdruek-Werkstatte, 
1931. 71 pp. 

Lichtenberg, Heinrich. — Die Architektur- 
darstellungen in der mhd. Dichtung. [For- 
schungen zur deutschen Sprache u. Dichtung, 
H. 4]. Munster: Aschendorff, 1931. 118 pp. 
M. 4.05. 

Liebing, Heinz. — Die Erzahlungen H. 
Claurens (Carl Heuns) als Ausdruck der 
biirgerliehen Welt- und Lebensanschauung in 
der beginnenden Biedermeierzeit. Diss. 
Halle: E. Klinz, 1931. 107 pp. M. 4. 


Linde, Fritz. — Mensch Goethe. Ein Lebens- 
spiegel. Selbstzeugnisse, Zeitberichte, Schlag- 
lichter aus d. Werk. Eingel. u. ausgew. 
[Scheinwerfer ins Menschliche, Bd. 1]. Stutt- 
gart: R. Lutz [1932]. 262 pp. M. 3.25. 

Mann, Thomas. — Goethe und Tolstoi. Zum 
Problem der Humanitat. Neue, verand. Aus- 
gabe. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1932. 152 pp. M. 4. 

Matzke, Frank. — Die Landschaft in der 
Dichtung Adalbert Stifters. Mit Unter- 
stiitzung d. Deutschen Ges. d. Wiss. u. 
Kiinste f. d. tschechoslow. Bepublik. [Schrif- 
ten der Stifter-Gemeinde. 2]. Eger: Adal- 
bert- Stifter-Ges. 1932. 133 pp. M. 9. 

Melzer, Gerhard. — Das Anstossige in der 
deutschen Sprache [Wort und Braueh. H. 
22]. Breslau: Marcus, 1932. vi, 83 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

Messner, Otto. — Epitheta ornantia bei 
Konrad von Wurzburg. Diss. Tubingen: 
Gobel, 1931. viii, 186 pp. 

Miiller-Blattau, Josef. — Hamann und Her- 
der in ihren Beziehungen zur Musik. Mit 
einem Anhang ungedruckter Kantaten- 
dichtungen und Liedmelodien aus Herders 
Nachlass [Schriften d. Kgl. Deutschen Ges. 
zu Konigsberg, H. 6]. Konigsberg : Grafe 
& Unzer, 1931. 55 pp. M. 1. 

Muller, Ernst. — Die Hausernamen von Alt- 
Leipzig vom 15.-20. Jh. mit Quellenbelegen 
u. gesehichtl. Erl. [Schriften des Yereins 
fiir die Geschichte Leipzigs. Bd. 15]. Leip- 
zig: H. Matthes, 1931. xvi, 97 pp. M. 3.50. 

Muller, Joachim. — Stifter und das 19. Jh. 

3 Abhandlungen [ J ahresgabe d. Literar. 
Adalbert Stifter Ges. 1931 = Sudetendeutsche 
Sammlung Bd. 26]. Kassel-Wilhelmshohe : 
Stauda [1931]. 63 pp. M. 2.50. 

Miiller, Willi. — Wilhelm Mullers Rheinreise 
von 1827 sowfe Gedichte und Briefe. Hrsg. 
von Paul Wahl. [V eroff entlichungen d. An- 
halt. Landesbiicherei in Dessau. Bd. 2], 
Dessau: Schwalbe, 1931. 151 pp. M. 5. 

Mumbauer, Johannes. — Die deutsche 
Dichtung der neuesten Zeit. 2 Bde. Bd. 1. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1931. viii, 622 pp. M. 12. 

Niedner, Helmut. — Die deutschen und 
franzosischen Osterspiele bis zum 15. Jh. Ein 
Beitr. zur Theatergesch. des Mittelalters. 
Mit. Yorw. von H. H. Borcherdt. [Ger- 
manische Studien, H. 119]. Berlin: Eber- 
ing, 1932. 186 pp. M. 7.20. 

Oehlke, Waldemar. — Zuriick zu Goethe, 
denn er ist unser. (1832-1932). Berlin: 
Mittler, 1932. 43 pp. M. 1.50. 

Petersen, Julius. — Aus der Goethezeit. 
Gesammelte Aufsatzte zur Literatur des 
klassischen Zeitalters. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1932. ix, 242, pp. M. 7. 

Rabenlechner, Michael Maria. — Streifziige 
eines Bibliophilen durch die deutsche Dicht- 
ung bsterreichs der letzten hundertfiinfzig 
Jahre. Wien: Wiener Bibliophilenges. 1931. 
242 pp. 
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Reinhard, Paul. — Goethes Faust. Versuch 
einer Deutung. zumal des 2. Teiles. Dresden: 
Jess [1932]. 136 pp. M. 2.50. 

Riszleben, Fritz. — Die Geschichte der 
Verbgruppe “ h ahan-hangen -hengen-henken .” 
Diss. Grief swald: Adler, 1931. 93 pp. 

Rottger, Friedr. — Der innere Erlebnisge- 
halt in Hamerlings “ Kdnig von Sion.” 
[Deutsche Quellen u. Studien, H. 9.] Graz: 
Wachterverl. 1931. 63 pp. M. 4. 

Rosendahl, Erich. — Niedersachsische Lite- 
raturgeschichte. Hildesheim u. Leipzig : 
Lax, 1932. iv, 302 pp. M. 6.50. 

Schierenberg, Rolf. — Der politische Herder. 
Ein staatswissenschaftlieher Versuch. Graz: 
F. Schmidt-Dengler, 1932. 115 pp. S. 5. 

Schlager, Friedr. — Die Mundarten im 
frankisch-alein. Grenzgiirtel Badens. Diss. 
Heidelberg. [Bausteine zur Volkskunde u. 
Religionswissenschaft. H. 3.] Buhl , Baden: 
Konkordia, 1931. 82 pp. 

Schmidt, Kurt. — Die Entwicklung der 
Grimmsehen Kinder- und Hausmarchen seit 
der Urhandschrift nebst einem kritischen 
Texte der in die Drucke ubergegangenen 
Stticke. [Hermaea, ausgewiihlte Arbeiten aus 
dem Deutschen Seminar zu Halle, Bd. 30]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. xii, 384 pp. M. 15. 

Schwietering, Julius. — Die deutsche 
Dichtung des Mittelalters. Heft 1. [Hand- 
buch d. Liter aturwissenschaft. Lfg. 177]. 
Potsdam: Atlienaion [1932]. 32 pp. M. 2.20. 

Stephany, Adolf. — Otto Ludwig in der 
zeitgenossischen Kritik. Diss. Miinster. 
Bochum-Langcndreer: Poppingliaus, 1932. 
vi, 122 pp. 

Unwerth, Wolf von. — Die Schlesische 
Mundart in ihren Lautverhaltnissen grarn- 
matisch und geographisch dargestellt. Er- 
weiterte Neuausgabe [Wort u. Brauch, H. 3]. 
Breslau: Marcus, 1931. xvi, 129 pp. M. 5.60. 

TJrzidil, Johannes. — Goethe in Bblimen. 
Mit 40 Tiefdruckbildern. Wien u. Leipzig: 
Verl. Epstein, 1932. 273 pp. M. 8.50. 

Vom Hagen, Paul. — Richard Dehmel. Die 
dichterische ^Composition seines lvrischen 
Gesamtwerks. [Germanische Studien, H. 
115]. Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 279 pp. M. 11. 

Waag, Anatol. — Die Bezeiehnungen des 
Geistlichen im Althoch- u. Altniederdeut- 
schen. Eine wortgeschichtl. u. wortgeo- 
graph. Unters. Diss. Leipzig: A. Pries, 
1931. 54 pp. 

Weichberger, Alexander.— -Das Goethehaus 
am Frauenplam. Die Geschichte des Hauses 
von der Ebauung bis zu Goethes Zeit. Wei- 
mar; Biihlau, 1932. 58 pp. M. 2. 

W entzlah-Eggebert , Friedrich-Wilhelm.— 

Das Problem des Todes in der deutschen 
Lyrik des 17, Jhs. [Palaestra, 171]. Leip- 
zig; Mayer & Muller, 1931, viii, 212 pp. 
M. 13,60. 


Wenzel, Walter. Wittekind in der deut- 
schen Literatur. Diss. Munster. Bochum - 
Langendreer : Poppinghaus, 1931. iii, 159 pp. 

Wessels, Ebbel Roelfs. — Studien zur deut- 
schen Reimsprache des 16. Jhs. [Gekiirzte 
Ausg.] Diss. Gottingen; Dieterieh, 1931. 
vii, 92 pp. 

Wesselski, Albert. — Versuch einer Theorie 
des Marehens. Mit Unterstutzung des 
Ministeriums f. Schulwesen u. Volkskultur. 
[Prager deutsche Studien. H. 45]. Beiehen- 
herg: Sudetendeutscher Verl. 1931. 204 pp. 
M. 6. 

Willige, Wilh. — Goethe. Umrisse seiner 
geistigen Gestalt. Weimar: Bbhlau, 1932. 
84 pp. M. 2. 

Wissmann, Wilh. — Nomina postverbalia 
in den altgerm. Spraehen nebst einer Vor- 
untersuchung liber deverbative O-Verba. Tl. 
1 : Deverbative O-Verba. [Zs. f. yergl. 
Sprachforschung auf. d. Gebiete d. indogerm. 
Spraehen. Erg.-Hft. 11]. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932. 210 pp. M. 12. 

Zeim, E. Charlotte. — Die rheinische Litera- 
tur der Aufklarung (Kdln und Bonn). 
[Deutsche Arbeiten d. Univ. Koln]. Jena: 
Diedericlis, 1932. 135 pp. M. 5.40. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. — 'Favorite German Read- 
ings. Ed. with Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
ulary. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. 
297 pp. $1.50. 

Zinter, Edith. — Zur mystischen Stilkunst 
Mechtilds von Magdeburg. Diss. Jena. 
Boma-Leipzig : Noske, 1931. vi, 54 pp. 

Zollinger, Friedr. — Goethe in Zurich. Mit 
60 Tafeln. Berlin , Zurich: Atlantis-Verl. 
1932. 112 pp. M. 6. 

FRENCH 

Anitchkof, E. — Joachim de Flore et les 
milieux courtois. Paris: Droz, 1932. 460 

pp. Fr. 60. 

Appel, C. — Die Lieder Bertrams von Born. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. viii +146 pp. 
RM. 3.20. 

Aurevilly, d*, J. Barbey. — Le Chevalier 
Des Touches, ed. W. S. Hastings. New York: 
Century, 1932. xxii + 197 pp. $1.35. 

Bagley, C.. — Great Men of France. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1932. viii + 222 pp. 

Bichet, J.-P. — Etude sur TanxiStS dans le 
theatre fr. contemporain. Paris; Legrand, 
1929. 68 pp. 

Bloch, 0. — Dictionnaire Stymologique de 
la langue fr. 2 vol. Paris: Presses univ., 
1932. 400 pp. Fr. 200. 

Bonno, G. — Lettres inSdites de Suard a 
Wilkes. Berkeley; TJ. of Cal., 1932, viii + 
120 pp. (U. of C. pubs, in Mod. Phil.) 

Bordeaux, H. — Les Amours de Xavier de 
Maistre a Aoste. Chamber y : Dardel, 1931. 
84 pp. 
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Bouvier. — Initation k la litt, d’aujourd’hui. 
Paris : Renaissance du livre, 1932. 272 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Chanson de la Croisade alhigeoise, £d. et 
trad. p. E. Martin-Chabot. T. I. La chanson 
de Guillaume de Tud&le. Paris: Champ ion, 
1931. xxxv 4- 304 pp. Fr. 27. 

Charlier, G. — Stendhal et ses amis beiges. 
Paris: le Divan, 1931. 107 pp. 

Chautard, ID. — La Vie Strange de Far got. 
Paris: Denoel et Steele. 1931. xiv 4- 720 pp. 
Fr. 90. 

Choux, J. — Michel-Ange et P. Valery. 
Paris: Rasmussen, 1932. 96 pp. Fr. 25. 

Constansi, Ch. — -V. Hugo, po&te de Famour. 
Paris: Rodriguez, 1932. 160 pp. Fr. 18. 

LSopoldine Hugo. Ibid ., 1932. 98 

pp. Fr. 12. 

Dingo et Harvitt. — Vingt petites pieces. 
New York: Harper, 1932. ix + 203 pp. 

Gaudefroy-Demonbynes. — Manuel de pho- 
nStique fr. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1932. 208 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Gobineau. — Trois Nouvelles, ed. A. H. 
Rowbotlaam. New York: Harper, 1932. xxi 
+ 276 pp. 

Gurian, W. — Der integrale Nationalismus 
in Frankreich. Frankfurt : Klostermann, 
1931. viii + 132 pp. 

Hanni, R. — Aus BrunetiSres Ideenwelt. 
8 amen: Ehrli, 1931. 88 pp. 

Haut Livre du Graal, le, Perlesvaus, ed. 
W. A. Hitze and T. A. Jenkins. Chicago: 
XJ. of Chicago Press, 1932. xi + 537 pp. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Heimhecher, H.-J. — V. Hugo und die Ideen 
der grossen franz: Revolution. Diss. Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1931. xvi + 323 pp. 

Hilka, A. — Franz: Philologie, Studienplan 
und Lektiirekanon. Gottingen: 1931. 130 pp 
Hirschmann-Giinzel. — Der Todesgedanke 
bei P. Loti. Diss. Hamburg: 1931. 119 pp. 

Holzheuer, A. — Neue Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Entstehung, Funktion, syntak- 
tischen Verwendung und Benennung des sog. 
“ Teilungs-Artikels ” im Franz:. Diss. Got- 
tingen: 1931. xvi + 123 pp. 

Isolle, J. — Villon et le sentiment de la 
mort dans la po£sie mediSvale. Angers: Eds. 
de FOuest, 1931. 47 pp. 

Jeanroy et Droz. — Deux manuscrits de Fr. 
Villon. Paris: Droz, 1932. xx + 104 pp. 
Fr. 100. ^ 

Kampffer, A. — R. Hollands Frauenge- 
stalten. Diss. Jena: 1931. 103 pp. 

Krause, G. — Die Handschrift von Cambrai 
der altfranz: “Vie de Saint Gregoire” 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. 114 pp. (Roman- 

tische Arbeiten.) RM. 4.50. 

Lanson et Tuffrau.— Manuel d’hist. litt. 


JSTouv. ed. augmentee. Boston: Heath, 1931. 
815 pp. 

Lemoine et Bourde de la Rogerie. — Mme 
de S£vign£ aux Rochers. Paris : Plihon, 1932. 
180 pp. Fr. 18. 

Lewis, C. B. — Classical Mythology and 
Arthurian Romance (Sources of Chrestien 
de Troyes). London : Humphrey Milford, 
1932. xvi + 332 pp. 12 s. 6 d. 

Maynial, E. — Anthologie des romanciers 
du XIXe s. Paris: Hachette, 1931. xii + 
532 pp. 

Michaut, G. — Devolution litt. du moyen 
9ge fr. Paris: Presses modernes, 1931. 95 pp. 

Musset. — Comedies et Nuits, ed. H. A. 
Smith. New York: Harper, 1932. xiv -f 

278 pp. 

Orcel, C. — Le Verbe fr. Paris: Michel, 
1932. 96 pp. Fr. 5. 

Pelan, M. — LTnfLuenee du “ Brut ” de 
Wace sur le romanciers de FSpoque. Paris: 
Droz, 1932. 180 pp. Fr. 30. 

Perrault. — Contes. Introd. par J. et J. 
Tharaud. Paris: Cit6 des Livres, 1931. 211 

pp. 

Preissig, E. — Der Volkergedanlce. Leipzig : 
Rohrer, 1931. 374 pp. 

Proust, M. — Lettres & la X. R. F. Paris: 
Nouv. Rev. fr., 1932. Fr. 15. 

Seibert, Louise C. — A Series of Experi- 
ments on the learning of Fr. vocabulary. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 
x + 106 pp. 

Shanks, L. P. — Anatole France, the mind 
and the man. New York: Harper, 1932. 
vi -j- 236 pp. $2.50. 

Trahard, P. — Les maitres de la sensibility 
fr.au XVIIIes. (1715-89). T. II. Paris: 
Boivin, 1932. 336 pp. Fr. 30. 

Walton, T. — Le Doctrinal du temps 
present de Pierre Michaut (1466). Paris: 
Droz, 1932. 320 pp. Fr. 60. 

Wassermann, A. — Der Stil der Predigten 
Fl£chiers. Diss. Frankfurt: 1931. 37 pp. 

Weith, 0. — Romantisches im Theater H. 
de B.*s. Wertheim a. Main: Bechstein, 1931. 
78 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — Bruto primo, con in- 
troduzione e eommento a cura di C. Pariset. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1931. 86 pp. L. 3. 

(Scrittori italiani e stranieri, no. 30.) 

Antona-Traversi, C. — Studi e documenti 
sopra Ugo Foscolo, riordinati e raccolti da 
— . Bologna: 1ST. Zaniehelli, 1930. 320 pp. 
L. 30, 

Apollonio, B. — Grammatica del dialetto 
Ampezzano. Osservazioni sulla parlata am- 
pezzana con relativi esempi. Trento : “ Tri- 
dentum,” 1930. v + 106 pp. L. 8.50. 
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Appignani, Rosa Margherita.— Una fignra 
femminile del secolo passato (Giannina 
Milli). Teramo: Tip. Appignani, 1928. xi 
+ 231 pp. 

Bassi, D. — Maria nel poema di Dante. 
Con intro duzione sul Concilio di Efeso. 
Firenze: Libr. edit. Fiorentina, 1931. 173 

pp. L. 6. 

Bertacchi, G. — Poesie predantesche. Con 
prefazione di — . Volume unieo. Milano: 
Sonzogno, 1931. 287 pp. L. 4. (Biblio- 

teoa classiea economica.) 

Berzero, G. — Adelehi. Esposizione critica. 
Chiavari: Tip. Esposito, 1931. 123 pp. L. 5. 

Biffi, L. — Emilio De Marchi educatore e 
critico letterario; con alcuni raffronti. 
Milano : Off. graf . Fratelli De Silvestri, 
1927. 172 pp. L. 6.50. 

Borgese, G. A. — II senso della letteratura 
italiana. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1931. xv 
+ 109 pp. L. 10, 

Calvaruso, G. M. — ’U Bacc&ggbiu. Dizio- 
nario comparativo etimologico del gergo 
parlato dai bassifondi palermitani. Catania : 
Libr. Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1929. 214 pp. 
L. 30. (Biblioteca siciliana di storia, lette- 
ratura ed arte.) 

Caramelli, Ermengarda. — Figure di altri 
tempi: Renato Fucini, Enrico Nencioni, 
Marianna Giarr^-Billi, GiosnS Carducci, 
Edmondo De Amicis. Firenze: F. Le Mon- 
nier, 1931. vii + 315 pp. L. 9. 

Cerreti, A. — Valore fflosofico ed estetico 
del dubbio nella Divina Commedia. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1931. 44 pp. L. 2. 

(Collezione di opuscoli danteschi inediti e 
rari, no. 136.) 

Collodi, Carlo. — Avventure di Pinocchio. 
With notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by 
E. Goggio. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1932. vii +196 pp. 

Cozzani, E. — Gabriele D’Annunzio. La 
preparazione e l’opera di guerra. Milano: 
L’eroica,” 1930. 166 pp. L. 10. 

Crespi, A, L. — La vita e le opere di Fran- 
cesco Patricio. Milano: Scuola tip. Arti- 
gianelli, 1931. 65 pp. 

Crispolti, F. — Alla scuola di Dante. Fi- 
renze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. vii + 154 pp. 
L. 13. { Collana degli " Annali della istru- 

zione media,” diretta da C. Trabalza, no. 1.) 

Croce, Benedetto. — Alessandro Manzoni. 
Saggi e discussioni. Bari : G. Laterza e figlio 
1930. 108 pp. L. 8. (Biblioteca di cultura 
modern a, no, 191.) 

Battoli, M., e Romei, E. — Antologia di 
prose e poesie italiane (dal 1200 al 1930) 
con un Quadro generale sintetico della 
storia della letteratura fino ai nostri giorni. 
Barcelona: Librerfa Bosch, 1932. 372 pp. 

10 ptas. 

Be Lisa, G. — L’ “ Arcadia ” del Sannazaro. 


Saggio. Salerno: R. Beraglia, 1930. 38 pp. 
L. 4. 

Formica, R. — II cant ore d’Arnaldo. Primi 
saggi niccoliniani. Torino: A. Formica, 
1930. 156 pp. L. 12. 

Foscolo, TJgo. — Discorso sul testo della 
Commedia di Dante; ridotto e illustrate da 
G. Saviotti. C-enova: M. U. Masini, 1930. 
137 pp. L. 6. 

Fumagalli, C. — Dove era il castello del- 
Plnnominato. Bergamo : Soc. edit. iC S. 
Alessandro,” 1929. 65 pp. L. 3. 

Gabiani, N. — La corsa del “Palio” in 
Asti e la musa popolare locale, a cura di — . 
Brevi rievocazioni storiche. Asti: Tip. Vi- 
nassa, 1931. 240 pp. 

Galilei, Galileo, i suoi precursori, i suoi 
seguaci. Scritti scelti e commentati ad uso 
dei lieei classici e seientifici da L. Consolo, 
con la revisione scientifica di A. Amerio. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1930. 231 pp. 

L. 12. 

Gastaldi, M. — L’amore di E. A. Butti per 
le scrittrici. Pistoia: G. Grazzini, 1930.. 
114 pp. L. 5. 

Goldoni, Carlo. — La casa nova. Con pre- 
fazione e note di E. Rho. Perugia-Venezia: 
“La nuova Italia,” 1930. 121 pp. L. 4. 

(Teatro antico e moderno.) 

M6moires pour servir & Phistoire de 

sa. vie et & celle de son tb§atre, avec une 
introduction et des notes par A. Caricati. 
Milan: C. Signorelli, 1930. 206 pp. L. 8. 
(Scrittori francesi, no. 69.) 

Guicciardini, Francesco. — Ricordanze ine- 
dite pubblicate ed illustrate da P. Guicciar- 
dini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1930. 68 

pp. L. 25. 

Inguanez, M. — I placiti cassinesi del secolo 
X con periodi in volgare, a cura di — . 
Badia di Monteca&smo : 1929. 27 pp. (Mi- 
scellanea Cassinese, no. 5.) 

Laurenzi, F. — Ermetica ed ermeneutica 
dantesca. Roma: Albrigbi, Segati e C., 
1931. 160 pp. L. 6. (Collezione di opuscoli 
danteschi inediti o rari, ni. 137-139.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Canti. Introduzione 
e note di M. Fubini. Torino: Unione tip. 
edit, torinese, 1930. xlvii + 208 pp. L. 8. 
( Collezione di classici italiani con note, 
seconda serie, no. 38.) 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. — Antologia Machia- 
vellica. II principe ; pagine dei “ Discorsi ” 
e delle u Istorie.” Con introduzione e note 
di L. Russo. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. 
271 pp. L. 9. 

Mambelli, G, — Gli annali delle edizioni 
dantesche. Contribute ad una bibliosrrafia 
definitiva. Bologna: 1ST. Zanichelli, 1931. 
x + 425 pp. L. 100. 

Manzoni, Alessandro. — Liricbe e tragedie. 
Introduzione e eommento di G. Sborselli. 
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Napoli: A. Eondinella, 1931. 310 pp. L. 13. 

( Classici italiani. ) 

Osservazioni sulla morale cattolica 

dichiarate e illustrate da L. Venturi. Fi- 
renze: R. Bemporad e figlio, 1931. viii 4- 
248 pp. L. 12. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe.— Scritti di letteratura 
e di arte. A cura di G. Rispoli. Firenze: 
A. Vallecchi, 1931. 294 pp. L. 12. (Classici 
italiani commentati. ) 

Meozzi, A. — Significato della vita e del- 
roper a di Gabriele D'Annunzio. Vol. I. Pisa: 
Vallerini, 1929. 271 pp. L. 13. 

Monti, Vincenzo. — Epistolario, raccolto, 
ordinato e annotato da A. Bertoldi. Vol. 

VI ed ultimo; 1824-1828. Con appendiee e 
indice generale. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1931. 530 pp. L. 50. 

Moschino, E. — La “ Tommasiana.” Storia, 
opere e funzioni della Biblioteca provinciale 
di Aquila, con l’antieo archivio aquilano. 
A cura della Provineia. Aquila: Off. graf. 
Vecehioni, 1931. 173 pp. 

Nofrini, U.— Fra Jacopone da Todi nel 

VII centenario della sua nascita. Todi: 
Municipio, 1930. 67 pp. 

Novelle, Le Cento, antiche o libro di novelle 
e di bel parlar gentile detto anche Novellino. 
Introduzione e note di L. Di Francia. Torino: 
Unione tip. edit, torinese, 1930. xlvii + 
244 PP- D- 10. (Collezione di classici ita- 
liani con note, seconda serie, no. 45.) 

Nulli, S. A. — Vittorio Alfieri. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1930. 156 pp. L. 5. (Le 

vite. ) 

Parini, Giuseppe. — II Giorno. Con prefa- 
zione e note di B. Cestaro. Padova: Libreria 
Gregoriana, 1931. 354 pp. L. 4. (“II 

Lauro”: collana poetica, no. 12-13.) 

Poliziano, Angelo, 1454-1494. A cura di 
D. Claps. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 
122^ pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi esteticbe.) 

Prati, Giovanni.— Poesie scelte. Con pro- 
emio e note di V. Vittori. MilaTW-Appiano 
Gentile : F. Vallardi, 1931. xxxix + 405 pp. L. 
15. (Biblioteca di classici Italiani annotati.) 

Rizzo, T. L. — Dal sei all’ottocento. Con- 
tribute alia storia della lirica italiana. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. xi + 264 
pp. L. 16. (Biblioteca Paravia “Storia e 
pensiero,” no. 18.) 

Rosa, Salvator. — Satire, liriehe, lettere. 
Con note di A. M. Salvini e di altri e pre- 
fazione di L. Corio. Milano: Sonzogno, 
1931. 304 pp. L. 4, (Biblioteca classica 

economica, no. 97.) 

Rossi, V. G. — Tassoni. Milano: Ediz. 
“Alpes,” 1931. 218 pp. L. 12. (Itala 

gente dalle molte vite.) 

'Russo, L. — Prolegomeni a Maehiavelli. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. 73 pp. L. 5. 


Sacchetto, A. — II canto XXVI del Purga- 
torio. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. 34 pp. 

L. 5. 

Santanera, A. — Francesca e Paolo. Nuovo 
commento al canto V° dellTnferno. Torino: 
G. Chiantore, 1931. 39 pp. L. 6.50. 

Santiacopo, S. — I toponomastici dello Scic- 
litano. Appunti. Modica: Tip. G. Maltese 
Abela, 1930. 26 pp. 

Scolari, A. — Ludovico Ariosto. Firenze: 

F. Le Monnier, 1930. 162 pp. L. 5. (Le 

vite. ) 

Segneri, Paolo. — La manna dell'anima. 
Aggiuntovi il volgarizzamento dei pass! la- 
tini. Breve vita deirautore tradotta dal 
Fabroni, rimodernata da G. Actis. Volume 
I: Gennaio; Volume II: Febbraio. Torino: 

M. E. Marietti, 1930. 2 vols., 137, 155 pp. 
L. 2.50 each volume. 

Talia, S. — Critica e letteratura. Paola: 
A. Bassarello, 1930. 112 pp. L. 5. 

Tommaseo, Niccold. — G. B. Vico. Con 
introduzione di A. Bruers. Torino: Unione 
tip. edit, torinese, 1930. xiii + 244 pp. 
L. 9. (Collezione di classici italiani con 
note, seconda serie, no. 59.) 

Trail, Florence. — Modern Italian Culture. 
Translations of Italian essays, etc. Phila- 
delphia , Pa.: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1931. 
83 pp. 

Viviani, U. — Nasuti, snasati e camusi nel- 
l’arte, nella storia, nella letteratura. Arezzo: 
Stab. tip. E. Sinatti, 1930. 200 + 19 pp. 

(Collana di pubblicazioni storiche, artistiche 
e letterarie aretine, no. 35.) 

Ziccardi, G. — Forme di vita e d'arte nel 
settecento. Saggi su C. Goldoni, C. Gozzi, 

G. Parini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. 
299 pp. L. 24. (Collana degli “ Arinali 
della istruzione media,” no. 2.) 

Zingarelli, N. — La vita, i tempi e le opere 
di Dante. Parte la e Ila. Terza edizione 
completamente rifatta. Milano : F. Vallardi, 
1931. 2 vols., xxx 1388 pp. L. 50; 60. 

( Storia letteraria dT talia. ) 

Zottoli, A. — Umili e potenti nella poetica 
di A. Manzoni. Milano-Roma: tSoc. edit. 
“ La cultura,” 1931, xii + 350 pp. L. 20. 

SPANISH 

Alonso, Cort6s, N. — Elementos de Pre- 
ceptiva Litemria. Valladolid: Tip. Hu§r~ 
fanos de Caballeria, 1931. 251 pp. 10, ptas. 

Azana, M. — Plumas y palabras. Madrid: 
C. I. A. P., 1930 1 . 400 pp. 5 ptas. 

Ballesteros y Bexetta, A. — Historia de 
Espana y su influencia en la historia uni- 
versal. Tomo VI. Barcelona: Salvat, 1931. 
814 pp. 757 gr. 50 ptas. 

Bayo, C. — Historia moderna de la America 
Espanola. Madrid: Caro Baggio, 1930. 266 
pp. 2.50 ptas. 
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Bficquer, G. A. — Rimas. Madrid: C. I. A. 
P., 1931. 230 pp. 4 ptas. 

Benoist, Ch. — Cfinovas del Castillo. Ma- 
drid: Ediciones Literarias, 1931. 313 pp. 

10 ptas. 

Bori, R. — Correspondencia Comercial. Bar- 
celona: J. MontesO, 1931. 439 pp. 15 ptas. 

Calderon. — * Comedias mitologicas Eco y 
Narciso. Prol. de A. Valbuena Prat. Ma- 
drid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 166 pp. 2 ptas. 

El gran teatro del mnndo. Madrid: 

Plutarco, 1931. 78 pp. 3 ptas. 

Carridn, B. — Mapa de America. [Sobre 
liter atura contem.porfi.nea]. Madrid: Soc. 
Gen. Esp. de Librerfa, 1930. 224 pp. 4 ptas. 

Castro, Rosalia de. — El caballero de las 
botas azules. Barcelona: Editorial Juven- 
tud, 1931. 158 pp. 2 ptas. 

Cervantes. — -La Galatea. Tomos I y II. 
Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 180 and 186 pp. 
250 ptas each vol. 

Cienfuegos, C. — Benavente y la critica. 
Covadonga: Edit. Covadonga, 1931. 171 pp. 
3 ptas. 

Corthis, A. — Peregrinaciones por Espana. 
Madrid: Soc. Gen. Esp. de Libreria, 1931. 
207 pp. 5 ptas. 

Cotarelo y Mori, E. — Mira de Amescua 
y su teatro. E studio biogrfifico y crltieo. 
Madrid: “ Revista de Archivos,” 1931. 176 
pp. 8 ptas. 

Cruz, R. de la. — Sainetes. Burgos: Razon 
y Fe, 1931. 210 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

Cueva, J. de la. — Teatro escogido. El 
infamador. Los siete infantes, de Lara. 
Prol. de E. Fdez. Marques. Madrid: C. I. 
A. P. ? 1931. 2.50 ptas. 

Dembowski, C. — Bos anos en Espafia 
durante la guerra civil (1838-1840). Tomo 
II. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1931. 256 pp. 

1.50 pp. (Coleccidn Universal, nfims. 1188- 
1190. 

Dlez-Canedo, E. — Los Dioses en el Prado. 
Estudios sobre el asunto de mitologia en 
el Museo de Madrid. Confrontaciones lite- 
rarias. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 182 pp. 
4- 10 fotograbados. 5 ptas. 

Fernan Caballero. — Cuentos de encan- 
tamiento. Ed. by P. P. Rogers. New York: 
Harper, 1932. xv+165 pp. 80 cts. 

Gabriel y Galan, J. M* — Obras completas. 
Tomos I y II. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 
329 y 368 pp. 6 ptas. each vol. 

Garcia Barbarin, E. — Prosa y verso. 
Trozos escogidos de los mfis notables escri- 
tores Castellanos, Madrid: Hernando, 1931. 
456 pp. 3 ptas. 

Gimfinez Caballero, E. — Trabalenguas sobre 
Espafia. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1931. 358 pp. 
6 ptas* 


Gomez de la Serna, R. — Azorin. Madrid: 
La navo, 1930. 324 pp. 

Gonzalez Blanco, E. — Menfindez Pelayo y 
sus ideas. Santander: 1930. 293 pp. 5 ptas. 

Gracian, B. — El Orficulo manual seguido 
de El heroe y El discreto. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1930. 272 pp. 11 ptas. 

Huarte y Echenique, A. — Papeles festivos 
del reinado de Felipe V. Madrid: Revista 
de Archivos, 1931. 100 pp. 3 ptas. 

Isla, J. F. de. — La mojiganga teoldgica. 
Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1930. 20,5 pp. 3.50 

ptas. 

Lambert, E. — L’Art gothique en Espagne 
aux Xlle et XHIe siScles. Diss. Paris: 
Laurens, 1931. 314 pp. 

Lema, Marques de. — Cfinovas o el hombre 
de Estado. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1931. 
205 pp. 5 ptas. 

Mariana, J. de. — Tratado de las cosas 
intimas de la Compaiila de Jesfis. Biogr. y 
comentario de E. Barriobero. Madrid: C. I. 
A. P., 1931. 206 pp. 3 ptas. 

Martinez Ruiz, J. — Lo invisible. Cervantes 
o la Casa Encantada. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 
1931. 316 pp. 5 ptas. 

Nelken, M. — Las escritoras espanolas. 
Barcelona: Labor, 1930. 235 pp. xviii lfims. 
5 ptas. 

Palma, R. — Bolivar en las tradieiones 
peruanas. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 1930. 166 

pp. 3.50 ptas. 

Quer Boule, L. — La embajada de Saavedra 
Fajardo en Suiza. Madrid: R. Velasco, 
1931. 60 pp. 3 ptas. 

Quevedo y Villegas, F. de. — Polltica de 
Bios y Gobierno de Cristo. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1930. xxvii -{- 254 pp. 11 ptas. 

Robles Ddgano, F. — Filosofia del verbo. 
Segunda ed. reformada. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1931. 288 pp. 6 ptas. 

Rodriguez, Marin, F.-— Modos adverbiales 
castizos y bien autorizados que piden lugar 
en nuestro lfixico. Cuenca: Seminario Con- 
ciliar, 1931. 180 pp. 4 ptas. 

Torres de Villarroel, D. de. — Obras varias. 
Viaje fantfistico. La suma medicina. Can- 
tfiridas amigables. Correo del otro mundo. 
Valencia: Prometeo (S. A.). 206 pp. 2 ptas. 

GENERAL 

Mahfi, R. — Bibliographie des livres de luxe 
de 1900 fi 1928. T. I. A-E. Paris: Kieffer, 
1931. ii 4- 854 col. 

Key to Primer of Interlingua. Yew York: 
E. P. Button, 1931. v + 168 pp. 

Galinsky, H. — Ber Lucretia-Stoff in der 
Weltliteratur. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1932. 
235 pp. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Recent and forthcoming additions to the Studies include the 
following: 

No. 24. William Wordsworth: His Doctrine and his Art. 

By Arthur Beatty. Revised edition, 1927. 

310 pp $2.00 

No. 29. English Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640. 

By Helen C. White. 307 pp $2.50 

No. 30. Henry Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic. 

By Ethel Margaret Thornbury. 202 pp. $2.00 

No. 31. Sainte-Beuve: A Literary Portrait. By William 

Frederick Giese. 368 pp $2.00 

No. 32. Spanish Literature and Spain in some of the lead- 
ing magazines of the second half of the 18th 
century. By Herbert O. Lyte. 117 pp. . $1.50 

In preparation 

No. 33- Das Motiv der Vererbung im Deutschen Drama 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. By Gottlob C. Cast. 

No. 34. Goethe Memorial Volume. 


Orders accompanied by remittance will be received by the Univer- 
sity Editor, 701 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin. A complete 
list of Publications of the University of Wisconsin will be sent 
upon request. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
POETIC RECORDS 

A COLLECTIVE EDITION 

Edited by George Ehilip Krapp 

VOL. I: THE JUNIUS MANUSCRIPT— GENESIS, EXODUS, 
DANIEL, CHRIST AND SATAN. 

Professor Krapp has edited The Junius Manuscript from the collotype 
reproduction in Golhncz’s The Caedmon Manuscript (Oxford, 1927). 
All necessary and important variant readings are given. The intro- 
duction and notes bear the brunt of exposition and interpretation; 
paginal footnotes indicate the manuscript reading. Abbreviations are 
resolved without comment. Modern capitalization, punctuation, and 
paragraphing are introduced for the ease of the reader $4.00 

VOL. II: THE VERCELLI BOOK— ANDREAS, FATES OF 
THE APOSTLES, SOUL AND BODY I, HOMILETIC 
FRAGMENT I, DREAM OF THE ROOD, ELENE. 

This volume is based upon the excellent photographic reproductions 
of Wiilker, published in 1894, and Foerster, published in 1913. When- 
ever it was necessary to support the reading of the reproductions by 
other authority, definite acknowledgment of the obligation is made. 
The Introduction, containing a description of the manuscript, etc., has 
a full list of the accent marks of the Vercelli Book and The Junius 
Manuscript . $3 JO 

These volumes are in preparation 

III: THE EXETER BOOK 
IV: THE BEOWULF MANUSCRIPT 
V: THE METERS OF BOETHIUS AND THE PSALMS 
VI: THE MINOR RECORDS 

Published by Columbia University Press 


TODD MEMORIAL VOLUMES 

PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Edited by John D. Fitz-Gerald 
and Pauline Taylor 

These two volumes, dedicated to the memory of Henry Alfred Todd, 
contain tributes by friends, colleagues, and students, and forty studies 
carried on by them in the field of romance and general linguistics and 
literatures. It is impossible to describe the book here. Further in- 
formation will be supplied upon request. $10.00 

BURNED BOOKS 

NEGLECTED CHAPTERS IN BRITISH HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE 

By Charles Ripley Gillett 

This two volume work comprises the " biographies ” of those books 
which the censors condemned to be burned at various times from the 
Middle Ages up to the middle of the nineteenth century. It does not 
pretend to be complete; the field has been untouched before, although 
it sheds vital new light on the struggle for personal liberty in England 
and Colonial America. Dr. Gillett’s treatment has been to tell enough 
of the historical features of each case — the story, background, etc. — 
to explain the various motives which were operative. $10.00 

THE DATE OF LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 

By Rupert Taylor 

The author assigns a revolutionary date of composition, mid- 15 96, to 
the play. The evidence which convinced him that the theory of the 
date and literary relations, based on interpretations of topical allusions 
in the play, were lamentably wrong is of interest to students of Eliza- 
bethan drama and diplomatics. All data discovered and made available 
by the fall of 1931 is considered. $2.00 

FOOLS AND FOLLY 

DURING THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
THE RENAISSANCE. 

By Barbara Swain 

This study presents some of the different groups of fools, voluntary 
and involuntary, whose pictures may be discovered in the writings of 
Erasmus' age. It is a utilization of contemporary material which shows 
the unique effectiveness and interest of Erasmus' ironic composition 
among the many others presenting fools. $3.00 

Published by Columbia University Press 


r 


For spring publication 




THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL 
IN ENGLAND 


By 

Robert Morss Lovett, Professor of English, University of Chicago, 

and 

Helen Sard Hughes, Associate Professor of English Literature and 
Chairman of the Department, Wellesley College. 

Beginning with a chapter on Elizabethan fiction, this book describes 
brilliantly those influences and tendencies which were at work during 
each stage in the development of the novel. Part I carries the history 
through the 17th and 18th centuries down to the New Romantic Fiction 
and finally the Revolutionary Era. It devotes an entire chapter to Richard- 
son and Fielding and another to Smollett and Sterne. Part II treats the 
19th and 20th centuries from Scott and Jane Austen through the Vic- 
torians, the Edwardians, and the Georgians. 

An essential purpose of the book is the portrayal of the society out of 
which the fiction of successive centuries emerged, the circumstances of 
life and thought which shaped the minds of authors and readers. The 
novel is shown to be — to a degree greater perhaps than in the case of 
any other type of literature — an expression of the experience and the 
aspirations of the readers for whom the novelists wrote, as well as the 
result of the author’s own sensitive contact with the world about him. 
Much interesting and pertinent detail about the major writers is included. 

The book also gives unique emphasis to the technique of the novel, 
noting the stages by which novelists developed skill in the manipulation 
of plot, characterization, and scene. The treatment of contemporary fic- 
tion is more extended and more critical than that in any other history 
of the novel and is of particular importance and validity because it is 
founded on the study of social influences, movements of thought, technical 
and aesthetic standards both past and present. The authors of the book 
have collected a number of appropriate and exceptionally pleasing con- 
temporary prints as illustrations. 

The book is adapted to use not only in literature courses on the Novel, 
but in a number of composition courses as well. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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THE FIRST GOTHIC REVIVAL AND THE RETURN TO 

NATURE 

It is one of the commonplaces of the history of taste that in the 
late seventeenth and the early eighteenth century Gothic archi- 
tecture was generally regarded by well-bred persons with contempt. 
Its very name was a term of disparagement; for the adjective 
“ gothic " was a word which it was fashionable to apply to all man- 
ner of objects in a sense equivalent to “barbarous and tasteless/'' 
A typical virtuoso of the early seventeen-forties, just returned from 
the grand tour, is described as “ perpetually railing at the climate 
and manners of his native country, and pronouncing the word 
gothic fifty times an hour." 1 It performed much the same neces- 
sary function that, in certain circles, the adjective “Victorian" 
performs today. Tight-lacing was, to those who disapproved of it, 
a “gothic ligament "; 2 3 and duelling was denounced by Bishop 
Berkeley as a “ Gothic crime " 8 A received opinion from which one 
dissented was a prejuge gothique . 4 The term also took on a certain 
political coloring; since it not only vaguely suggested “the old- 
fashioned " in general, but, more specifically, the political and social 
system of the Middle Ages, L e., feudalism, it sometimes served the 
progressives of the period as an unpleasant way of referring to any- 
thing the Tories approved — as in a couplet in Akenside’s Odes 
( 1745 ) : 

And now that England spurns her Gothic chain, 

And equal laws and social science reign. 5 


1 In the prose satire Ranelagh Rouse , 1747. It is attributed by Halkett 
and Laing to “ Joseph Wharton.” 

2 Mason, English Garden , I, note 1. 4 Rousseau, Dialogues , I. 

3 Alciphron, V, 13. 5 Book I, Ode I. 
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In Thomas Warton’s juvenile poem The Triumph of Isis: 

’Twas theirs new plans of liberty to frame: 

And on the Gothic gloom of slavish sway 

To shed the dawn of intellectual day. 

At the very end of the century a French writer observed that “ en- 
core aujourd’hui, par la force d’un long usage, le mot gothique 
exprime tout ce qui dans les arts et dans les moeurs rappelle les 
siecles dfignorance .” 6 Other examples of the depreciative use of 
the term may be found in abundance in the historical dictionaries 
and manuals of literary history. 

While this general connotation of the word helped to give the 
architectural style literally a bad name, to link it verbally in the 
thought of the period with a number of other things in ill repute, 
it is necessary, in order to understand the more significant motives, 
or ostensible motives, of the dislike of Gothic buildings, to note 
what aesthetic qualities were supposed to be characteristic of such 
buildings. And to this end we must first ask what edifices, or 
what specific style, eighteenth-century writers had in mind when 
they applied the adjective to architecture. The word had in fact — 
as has not, I believe, been generally noted — three distinct denota- 
tions ; and with each of these different grounds of disapproval were 
associated. (1) It frequently signifies any structure not in the 
classical style ; examples of this may be found in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary; e . g 1693, Dryden’s translation of Du Fresnoy: “All 
that is not in the ancient gust is called a barbarous or Gothic man- 
ner”; 1742 Langley’s Ancient Architecture , Diss. I.: “Every 
ancient building which is not in the Grecian mode is called a Gothic 
building.” (Langley himself, however, thought the style, at least 
in its English manifestations, should more properly be called 
“Saxon”). In the Encyclopedic we are told that “cette maniere 
barbare a infeste les beaux arts depuis 611 jusqu’en 1450.” But 
(2) in many cases it is clearly of the Romanesque (in England the 
Saxon or the Norman) style that those who write of “ the Gothic ” 
are thinking — a style which many supposed to have been actually 
introduced by the Goths or other Northern barbarian invaders of 
the Roman empire. This Nordic theory of the origin of Gothic 
goes back at least to Vasari (1550), who refers to una specie di 


6 Encycl. mtithodique: Architecture : II, 457. 
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lavori die si chmmano Tedeschi, the style of which “ was invented 
by the Goths/” 7 (3) In John Evelyn’s Account of Architects md 
Architecture , 1697, we find a two-fold origin, and two incongruous 
aberrations, attributed to the “ Gothic ” style. 8 

It is the ancient Greek and Roman Architecture which is here intended, 
as most entirely answering those Perfections required in a faultless and 
accomplished Building; such as for so many Ages were so renowned and 
reputed by the universal Suffrages of the civilized World, and would 
doubtless have still subsisted, and made good their claim, and what is 
recorded of them, had not the Goths , Vandals and other barbarous Nations 
subverted and demolished them, together with that glorious Empire, where 
those stately and pompous Monuments stood; introducing in their stead, 
a certain fantastical and licentious Manner of Building, which we have 
since called Modern (or Gothic rather). Congestions of heavy, dark, melan- 
choly and Monkish Piles, without any just Proportion, Use or Beauty, 
compared with the truly Ancient. So as when we meet with the greatest 
Industry, and expensive Carving, full of fret and lamentable Imagery, 
sparing neither of Pains nor Cost, a judicious Spectator is rather dis- 
tracted and quite confounded, than touched with that admiration which 
results from the true and just Symmetry, regular Proportion, Union and 
Disposition, great and noble Manner, which those August and Glorious 
Patricks of the Ancients still produce. 

It was after the Irruption and Swarms of those truculent People from 
the North, the Moors and Arabs from the South and East, over-running the 
Civilized World, that wherever they fixed themselves, they soon began to 
debauch this noble and useful Art ; when instead of those beautiful Orders , 
so majesticall and pioper for their Stations, becoming Variety, and other 
ornamental accessories, they set up those slender and misquine Pillars, or 
rather Bundles of Staves, and other incongruous Props to support incum- 
bent Weights, and pondrous arched Boofs, without Entablature; and 
though not without great Industry, as M. D’Aviler well observes, nor 
altogether naked of gaudy Sculpture, trite and busy Carvings, it is such 
as rather gluts the Eye than gratifies and pleases it with any reasonable 
Satisfaction. [For example, let any Man of Judgment look] awhile upon 
King Henry the Seventh’s Chappel at Westminster, ... on its sharp 
Angles, Jetties , narrow Lights, lame Statues , Lace, and other Cut-work 
and Crinkle-Crankle. . . . [In] the Modern Architecture , the universal 
and unreasonable Thickness of the Walls, clumsy Buttresses, Towers, sharp- 
pointed Arches, Doors and other Apertures, without proportion; non sensi- 
cal Insertions of various Marbles impertinently placed; Turrets and Pin- 
nacles thick set with Monkies and Chymaeras (and abundance of busy 


7 Vite, 1807 ed., I, 254. 

8 Prefixed to his edition of Roland Fr4art’s A Parallel of the Ancient 
Architecture with the Modern. The passage is cited from the fourth edi- 
tion, 1733, pp. 9 ff. 
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Work and other Incongruities) dissipate and breake the Angles of the 
sight, and so confound it, that one cannot consider it with any Steadi- 
ness, where to begin or end; taking oft from that noble Air and G-randure, 
bold and graceful Manner, which the Ancients had so well and so judi- 
ciously established. 

The confusion of architectural ideas here is manifest. Evelyn, 
while assuming that both the “ Goths ” and the “ Arabs ” were 
responsible for the introduction of the “ fantastical and licentious 
manner of building,” gives the same name to the productions of 
both, and speaks as if the qualities which he condemns with such 
breathless vehemence were to be found together in the same struc- 
tures. But it was plain to any eye that they were not. It is hard 
to conceive how anyone who had ever seen such churches as Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the choir of Lincoln, the Sainte Chapelle, St. Ouen 
in Rouen, or King’s College Chapel could possibly call them “ con- 
gestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, monkish piles ” ; while it was 
equally inappropriate to describe such Norman buildings as Dur- 
ham Cathedral or St. Bartholomew’s the Great as tc supported on 
slender and misquine pillars or bundles of staves,” or as full of 
“ lace and other cut-work.” The essential difference, not merely in 
technical details but in spirit, between (at least) early Romanesque 
and what we call Gothic was evident, and the need for a distinction 
in terminology to express this difference began to be felt. The 
term usually adopted was determined by another erroneous histori- 
cal hypothesis concerning the origin of true Gothic (in our sense). 
Thus Wren wrote in 1713, with reference to Henry Ill’s additions 
to Westminster Abbey, that what C£ we now call the Gothick man- 
ner of architecture . . . should with more reason be called the 
Saracen style.” 9 Similarly the article u Architecture ” in the 
Encyclopedic distinguishes “ Gothic ” style from that of the later 
Middle Ages. The former lasted only until the time of Charle- 
magne. Thereafter “ France applied herself to the art with some 
success, ... so that by degrees architecture, changing its aspect, 
fell into the opposite excess, by becoming too light (leg£re) ; the 
architects of this period made the beauties of the architecture con- 
sist in a delicacy and a profusion of ornament hitherto unknown ; 
an excess into which they doubtless fell through opposition to the 
Gothic which had preceded them, or through a taste which they 


* Parentalia, 297. 
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had received from the Arabs and Moors, who had introduced this 
style into France from the Southern countries, as the Vandals and 
Goths had brought in from the Northern countries le gout pesant 
et gotfiique ” In the middle and late eighteenth century this dis- 
tinction became familiar, and the style which we call Gothic was 
commonly designated “ Saracenic,” “Arabic,” or “Arabesque.” 
So in J. F. Sobry’s Be V architecture, 1776 (p. 201) : 

Les Arabes . . . nous apporterent une nouvelle architecture. Cette 
architecture plus 16g&re, plus ornde, plus simple, aussi solide et aussi facile 
k exScuter que la Gothique, fut regue universellement ; . . . et ces Edifices, 
quoique rejettds aujourdhui par le plus grand nombre, trouvent encore des 
admirateurs. 

As a much later historian of architecture, Quatremere de Quincy, 
in the Encyclopedic methodique , 1800, put it, “it has seemed to 
some critics that the bizarre style of this architecture in its orna- 
ments and in the employment of its diverse forms, would lead one 
to regard it as an emanation of those countries in which le gout 
irregulier has at all times fixed its empire — I mean Asia.” 10 

Nevertheless, the same writers who, on occasion, distinguish 
“ the Gothic ” from “ the Saracenic,” sometimes continue to apply 
the former adjective to the latter style also, with or without the 
qualification “ modern ” Wren says of a part of old St. PauFs 
that it “ was apparently of a more modern Gothick-stile, not with 
round (as in the old church) but sharp-headed arches,” 11 and 
the same nomenclature appears in the Encyclopedie (Art. “ Goth- 
ique,” vol. VII) : there is an “ ancient ” and a “ modem Gothic 
the latter is exemplified by Westminster Abbey and “la cathedrale 
de Litchfreld.” Fenelon had, however, called the style supposedly 
invented by the Arabs “ ^architecture gothique ” without qualifi- 
cation. 

Let us, with these facts concerning the then current terminology 
in mind, try to determine the grounds on which Gothic was so gen- 
erally condemned by late seventeenth and eighteenth century taste. 
The faults found in the “ Gothic ” (or “ ancient Gothic ”) and the 
“Saracenic” (or “modern Gothic”) styles, were, it is already 

10 Op. cit Architecture , vol. II, 455 ff. 

11 Parentalia , 1750, p. 272. In France the same distinction of “ ancient 
and modern Gothic ” had been made by J. F. F41ibien des Avanx, Recueil 
historique . . . , 1687, prdf. 
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evident, in the main precisely opposite faults. The former was 
rude, ponderous, stiff, sombre, depressing : “ Gothic gloom ” was 
one of the conventional descriptive phrases for characterizing its 
effect upon the mind. The latter was condemned as wanting in 
solidity, as too “ light ” and too soaring, as “ frivolous ” and 
“ fanciful 99 and over-refined, as overladen with ornament, as con- 
fusing the eye with an excessive multiplicity of separate parts and 
obtrusive details. Perhaps the most reiterated charge, obviously 
directed against the “ modern 99 rather than the “ ancient Gothic,” 
was that of over-ornateness ; the glorifiers of the classic mode never 
tired of referring to “ le fade gout des ornements gothiques 99 
(Moliere: La Qloire du dome da Val-de-Grace). 12 Fenelon writes 
in the Lettre sur les occupations de V Academic frangaise 
(chap. X) : 

Les inventeurs de ^architecture qu’on nomme gothique , et qui est, dit-on, 
celle des Arabes, crurent sans doute avoir surpass^ les architeetes grecs. 
Un 4difice grec n J a aucun ornement qui ne serve qu’&, orner Fouvrage; 

. . . tout est simple, tout est mesure, tout est born£ & Fusage; on n’y voit 
ni hardiesse ni caprice qui impose aux yeux; les proportions sont si justes, 
que rien ne parait fort grand, quoique tout le soit; tout est born4 k 
contenter la vraie raison. Au contraire, Farchitecte gothique 41eve sur 
des piliers tr4s minces une voute immense qui monte jusqu’aux nues; on 
croit que tout va tomber, mais tout dure pendant bien des si&cles; tout 
est plein de fen&tres, de roses et de pointes; la pierre semble d4coup4e 
comme du carton; tout est k jour, tout est en Fair. N’est-il pas naturel 
que les premiers architeetes gothiques se soient flatt4s d’avoir surpass^, par 
leur raffinement, & la simplicity grecque? 

The passage was stolen bodily by the writer of the article “ Goth- 
ique 99 in the Encyclopedic , who added that “the principal charac- 
teristic 99 of this style is that of being “ charge d’ornements qui n'ont 
ni gofit ni justesse.” It is evident from these and other passages 
that the ill repute of Gothic (i. e “Saracenic”) in general was 
in part due to a valid aesthetic reaction against the excesses of the 
English Late Perpendicular and the French Flamboyant styles; 
hut the attributes found in an extreme form in these were com- 
monly ascribed to “ modern Gothic 99 as a whole. 

1. The gravest indictment in eighteenth century eyes was thus, 
apparently, that brought against the “ modern Gothic 79 of the thir- 

12 Cf. F41ibien des Avaux, Recueil historique , pr4f . : The “modern 
Gothic ” architects “ ont passe dans un aussi grand excfcs de d41icatesse, 
que les autres avoient fait dans une extreme pesanteur et grossikrety.” 
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teenth to the fifteenth centuries. Its chief offenses, by classical 
standards, were those indicated in the passages just cited: its 
want of a rational “ simplicity and plainness ” and the introduc- 
tion of ornament without use or structural necessity. The beauty 
of a Grecian temple, said Berkeley in Alciphron (I, 3), “ariseth 
from the appearance of use, or the imitation of natural things 
whose beauty is originally founded in the same principle. Which 
is, indeed, the grand distinction between Grecian and Gothic archi- 
tecture : the latter being fantastical, and for the most part being 
founded neither in nature nor reason, neither necessity nor use.” 13 
It was, it is clear, the lack of an effect of simplicity, resulting from 
the multiplication of members, profusion of small details, absence 
of unbroken surfaces, that Addison had in mind when he spoke of 
the “ meanness of manner ” of a Gothic cathedral, in the passage 
in Spectator , Ho. 415., which seems, by our standards of taste, so 
astonishing. 

Let anyone reflect on the disposition of mind in which he finds himself at 
his first entrance into the Pantheon at Pome . . . and consider how little 
in proportion he is affected with the inside of a Gothic Cathedral, though 
it he five times larger than the other; which can arise from nothing else 
but the Greatness of Manner in the one and the Meanness of Manner in the 
other. 

The psychological explanation of this be finds in “Monsieur 
Frearfs Parallel of the Ancient and Modern Architecture,” 14 
which explains how “ the same quantity of superficies ” may seem 
“ great and magnificent” or “poor and trifling” — the former if 
“the Division of the Principal Members of the Order consist of 
but few Parts,” but all of these “ great, and of a bold and ample 
Relievo”; the latter if “there is a Redundancy of these smaller 
Ornaments, which divide and scatter the Angels of the sight into 
a multitude of Rays, so pressed together that the whole will appear 
but a confusion.” 

Partly the same, partly a different attempt to explain psycho- 
logically what in Gothic is displeasing is offered by Montesquieu in 
his Fssai sur le gout . This writing manifests some of the elements 
of the dawning ‘romantic' 7 taste; Montesquieu insists that — along 
with “order” and “symmetry” — “surprise,” “variety,” “con- 

13 Alciphron, I, Dialogue 3. 

14 Addison is, as his editors have noted, quoting from Evelyn’s transla- 
tion of Fr4art’s work. 
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trast 99 are among the chief sources of aesthetic enjoyment. But he 
is unwilling to grant that Gothic really possesses these excellences. 

Gothic architecture appears to he very full of variety, but the confusion 
of the ornaments fatigues us by reason of their smallness, which prevents 
us from distinguishing one from another, and by reason of their number, 
of which the effect is that there is none upon which the eye can come to 
rest. Thus this architecture is displeasing in the very features of it which 
were designed to render it agreeable. A building in the Gothic order is 
a sort of enigma for the eye that looks upon it; and the mind is embar- 
rassed, as when one puts before it an obscure poem. 

But aside from any psychological theories of the aesthetics of 
architecture, the relative lack of “simplicity” regarded — on the 
whole justly — as characteristic of Gothic was bound to be con- 
demned by an early eighteenth-century classicist for another rea- 
son; it was in conflict with his most sacred catchword. To want 
simplicity was to fail in “ conformity to nature.” This was, of 
course, the supreme criterion of excellence applied then, as in the 
two preceding centuries, to everything from religion to the con- 
struction of cowsheds; and it was on the ground of its greater 
“naturalness ” (in certain of the senses of that protean term) that 
classical architecture had been extolled by its orthodox eulogists. 
La Bruy&re in Les Camcteres (“Des Ouvrages de Tesprit”) not 
only illustrates the identification of “ classic ” with “ natural,” but 
also argues that the architects had first set the example which 
ought to be followed in literary style : 

On a dff f aire du style ce qu’on a fait de ^architecture : on a enticement 
abandonne Tordre gothique que la barbarie avait introduit pour les palais 
et pour les temples; on a rappele le dorique, l’ionique et le corinthien, . . 
Combien de sides se sont 6coul4s avant que les hommes, dans les sciences 
et les arts, aient pu revenir au gofft des anciens et reprendre enfin le 
simple et le naturel. 

The same equation — natural = simple = classic — with the same 
parallel between architectural and poetic style appears again in 
Spectator,, No. 62, where Addison likens Gothic designers to poets 
who seek to manifest their “ wit ” by introducing conceits — 
elaborate and far-fetched metaphors — or other ingenuities and 
complexities, instead of making “a thought shine in its own 
natural beauties. Poets who want this Strength of Genius to give 
that majestic simplicity to Nature, which we so much admire in 
the Works of the Ancients, are forced to hunt after foreign Orna- 
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ments, and not to let any piece of Wit of what kind soever escape 
them. I look upon these writers as Goths in Poetry, who like those 
in Architecture, not being able to come up to the beautiful Sim- 
plicity of the old Greeks and Eomans, have endeavored to supply 
its place with all the extravagances of an irregular fancy." And 
having the support of “so great an authority as Mr. Dryden,” 
Addison “ ventures to observe, That the taste of most of our Eng- 
lish poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothick ." So, later in 
the century, in some aesthetic observations of Shenstone^s. We 
value things, he says, because of their “natural production," or 
the appearance of it, and this is why we do not “ view with pleasure 
the labored carvings and futile diligence of Gothic artists. We 
view with much more satisfaction some plain Grecian fabric, where 
art, indeed, has been equally but less visibly industrious." 15 Wil- 
liam Whitehead in The World , 1753, damned the Gothic on similar 
grounds. Writing satirically of “the reigning follies of this 
various island" which have arisen “under the name of our 
approaches to nature," he continues : 

Taste in my opinion, ought to he applied to nothing but what has as 
strict rules annexed to it, though perhaps imperceptible to the vulgar, as 
Aristotle, among the critics, or Domenichino, among the painters, would 
require. People may have whims, freaks, caprices, persuasions, and even 
second-sights, if they please; but they can have no taste which has not 
its foundation in nature, and which, consequently, may be accounted for. 
From a thousand instances of our imitative inclinations I shall select one 
or two, which have been, and still are, notorious and general. A few 
years ago everything was Gothic; our houses, our beds, our book-cases, 
and our couches were all copied from some parts or other of our old cathe- 
drals. The Grecian architecture, . . . that architecture which was taught 
by nature and polished by the Graces, was totally neglected. Tricks and 
conceits got possession everywhere. Clumsy buttresses were to shock you 
with disproportion; or little pillars were to support vast weights; igno- 
rant people, who knew nothing of gravity, were to tremble at their entrance 
to every building, lest the roofs should fall upon their heads. This, how- 
ever odd it might seem, and however unworthy the name of taste, was 
cultivated, was admired, and still has its professors in different parts of 
England. There is something in it, they say, congenial to our old Gothic 
constitution; I should rather think, to our modern idea of liberty, which 
allows everyone the privilege of playing the fool, and of making himself 
ridiculous in whatever way he pleases. 18 

16 Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening, in Works, 1764, II, 143, 

16 The World, No. 12. The passage is of special interest, not only as 
testimony as to the currency of the new Gothic mode before 1753, but as 
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Thus the classicist revolt against Gothic architecture was itself, 
as interpreted by eighteenth-century theorists, a “ return to 
Nature.” The error of the Gothic architects was that they had 
deviated too widely from “ Nature’s simple plan”; while, in the 
words of the Encyclopedic (art. “Architecture”), the architects 
of the Renaissance in France and Italy “applied themselves to 
recapturing Id premiere simplicity la beaut e et la proportion , de 
Vancienne architecture .” 17 

2. If the “ modern Gothic ” erred perhaps even more than the 
“ancient” in its departure from the simplicity of Nature, both 
styles stood indicted on another count : lack of symmetry. And in 
this also they were held to fail to “imitate nature.” “Archi- 
tecture,” said IT Alembert in the Discours preliminaire de VEncy- 
clop'edie, “ is limited to imitating, by the grouping and combina- 
tion of the different bodies which it employs, the symmetrical 
arrangement which nature more or less sensibly observes in each 
individual, and which contrasts so well with the beautiful variety 
of every whole.” It should be observed, however, that the term 
“symmetry” did not necessarily mean for eighteenth-century 
critics merely bilateral uniformity. It is defined by Montesquieu 
in the Encyclopedic (art. “ Gout”), after Vitruvius, as “the rela- 
tions, proportions and regularity of parts necessary to produce a 
beautiful whole ” ; and its nature, and a psychological theory as to 
why it is indispensable, are suggested in the same article. The 
“ general rule ” is laid down that “ any object which we are to see 
d f un coup d’oeil ” should have “ symmetry,” should be “ simple and 
single and have all its parts related to the principal object.” 
“ Symmetry,” in short, was a kind of simplicity; and the theory 
of it was that anything that militates against unity of effect, that 
produces upon the eye or the mind a distracting multiplicity of 
impressions which cannot be immediately recognized as forming a 
single well-defined pattern, is inconsistent with beauty and fails to 
give properly aesthetic pleasure. The demand for symmetry in 
architecture thus expressed the same fundamental psychological 
theory as the insistence upon the unities in the drama and the dis- 

illustrating the connection, in some minds, between cc Gothic irregularity ” 
and moral individualism or political liberalism — the reverse of the asso^ 
ciation of ideas earlier noted. 

17 This idea was attacked by Goethe in Yon deutscher Baukunst , 1773. 
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approval of the mixture of genres. Bilateral repetition of the same 
forms was merely one of the principal means of producing this 
singleness of effect, or immediately obvious unity of design. 

How “ symmetry " in the ordinary sense was, of course, not really 
disregarded by the Gothic designers, especially of churches; and 
in interiors it was often actually manifest in a high degree. 18 That 
a lack of it seemed to eighteenth-century virtuosi and critics to be 
characteristic of the style was partly due to the historical accident 
that few great Gothic buildings were completed in accordance with 
the original designs. But this fact was little known or considered 
at the time. The conception of the style was derived from the 
actual visible aspect of many of its principal monuments ; and 
thus the notions of symmetry and irregularity came to be firmly 
associated with the term “ Gothic ” in its architectural use. 

3. For strict neo-classical theorists, however, “ regularity ^ 
meant more than sensibly apparent symmetry and repetition of 
identical members; it implied the observance of uniform and exact 
mathematical rules of proportion, such as had been laid down by 
Vitruvius. Illustrations of this conception are abundant through- 
out the century. And here too the Gothic architects were found 
wanting; they were usually supposed to have designed by rule of 
the thumb or spontaneous inspiration. Thus Thomas Warton 
when in 1782, under the influence of Reynolds, he repented his 
former Gothicism, compared the Gothic 


with 


Builder’s model, richly rude 
By no Vitruvian symmetry subdued 

the chaste design,- 
The just proportion and the genuine line 


of classic art. 19 

All of the foregoing grounds of disparagement of Gothic archi- 
tecture are interestingly summed up in Goethe^s account of the 


18 This fact was recognized by Hutcheson, and he accordingly granted 
that Gothic has “ real beauty,” though not the highest — inasmuch as it has 
in a limited degree the same attributes as the classical. [Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue , 1725, § 6; cited from third 
ed., 1729, p. 76.) 

io Verses on Sir Joshua Reynold’s Painted Window at New College, 
Oxford , 1782. 
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preconceptions with which he first approached the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg in 1770 : 

Auf Horensagen ehrte ich die Harmonie der Massen, die Keinheit der 
Formen, wa,r ein absegesagter Feind der verworrnen. Willkiirliehkeiten 
gotischen Verzierungen. Unter die Kubrik Gotisch, gleicb dem Artikel 
eines Worterbuches, baufte ieb alle synonymiscbe Misverstandnisse, die 
mir von Unbestimmtem, Ungeordnetem, Unnaturlichem, Zusammengestop- 
peltem, Aufgeflicktem, fiber ladenem jemals durcb den Kopf gezogen 
waren . 20 

4. The neo-classic criterion of universal acceptability was some- 
times invoked for the disparagement of the Gothic, as in the famil- 
iar lines addressed to Reynolds by Thomas Warton in the same 
poem: 

Thy powerful hand has broke the Gothic chain, 

And brought my bosom back to truth again. 

To truth by no peculiar taste confined, 

Whose universal pattern strikes mankind. 

The criterion was obviously, in this case, even more illogically 
applied than in the case of literature; for, by the eighteenth- 
century reckoning, all European mankind had preferred for some 
eight hundred years or more to build “ Gothic ” structures, while 
the Greek and Roman modes, so far as was known, had prevailed 
only a few centuries longer. There was thus no historical support 
for the supposition that the one was “ universal ” while the other 
was not. The notion expressed in Warton^s lines was not, I think, 
one which had much part in producing the disapproval of Gothic 
architecture, or even in the * rationalization 9 of this attitude. 
There was a conventional association between the idea of “the 
classic” and the idea of that of which the validity and beauty is 
recognized by all men of all races and all types at all times; and 
since Gothic structures were not “ classic ”■ — in the sense of accord- 
ant with Greek or Roman models — it was, by a mere verbal confu- 
sion, assumed by Warton that they were less “classic,” in the sense 
of “universally approved or enjoyed,” than the creations of Pal- 
ladio or his imitators. 

Such were the four principal preconceptions which it was neces- 
sary to overcome before Gothic could gain the approval of those 
for whom the first rale of all art was that it should “ imitate ” or 
“conform to Nature.” 

a ® Werke , Jubilaumsausgabe, XXXIII, T. 
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A renewal of Gothic building had begun in England upon a con- 
siderable scale before the dogma of the inferiority of Gothic was 
seriously challenged. This was the consequence of a new sense on 
the part of architects of what “ harmony " of style required. Many 
builders since the sixteenth century had without compunction 
plastered classical orders, pediments and arcades upon Gothic 
structures. But before the end of the seventeenth century it began 
to be felt by connoisseurs and designers that this was an impro- 
priety. It was better that a building should be all in one style, 
even though that was a bad style, than that it should be a mixture 
of incongruous modes. Wren was an influential preacher of this 
principle. It is true that, in his proposals for restoring old St. 
Paul's before the fire, he declared that “ it will be as easy to per- 
form it after a good Roman manner, as to follow the Gothic rude- 
ness of the old design." He proposed to put over the cross of the 
transepts of this Gothic structure "a spacious dome or rotundo, 
with a cupola or hemispherical roof, and upon the cupola a lantern 
with a spring top." But in the Memorial giving his plan for restor- 
ing Westminster Abbey he wrote : 

I have made a design . . . still in the Gothic form, and of a style with 
the rest of the structure, which I would strictly adhere to, throughout the 
whole intention; to deviate from the old form would be to run into a 
disagreeable mixture, which no person of good taste could relish. 31 

When, therefore, his pupil and collaborator, Hawksmoor, and Kent, 
a designer immensely in the fashion in the time of the first two 
Georges, were called upon to complete or enlarge Gothic buildings, 
they commonly tried — seldom, it must be said, with much success — 
to adhere in some degree to the style of the original structure. We 
find Hawksmoor, for example, almost simultaneously building two 
college quadrangles at Oxford. At All Souls' the old front quad- 
rangle remained; and Hawksmoor designed (about 1721) for the 
new north court the dormitories with tall twin towers which latter- 
day critics have so much berated — the most conspicuous piece of 
eighteenth-century Gothic in Oxford. Hard by at Queen's, how- 
ever, the college authorities, inopportunely affluent, were willing 
to have their noble group of medieval buildings razed to the 
ground; and Hawksmoor showed in the present Italianate outer 


31 Parentalia, p. 302. 
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court and fagade of that college what he preferred to do when given 
a free hand. 

It is of this preliminary episode in the history of the Gothic 
revival that we get an amusing glimpse in the third book of Mason's 
The English Garden (1779). The hero of the tale had inherited a 
Gothic castle from his ancestors — a mansion whose “ turrets, spires 
and windows 99 

Bespoke its birth 

Coeval with those rich Cathedral fanes 
(Gothic ill-named). 

But having a Gothic dwelling, he must also have a Gothic barn, 
cowyard, and dovecote, and an imitation ruined abbey to conceal 
the ice-house.*' 2 

The fane conventual there is dimly seen, 

The mitred windows and the cloister pale, 

With many a wandering column; ivy soon 
Bound the rude chinks her net of foliage spreads. 

Yet even Mason's hero, with all his zeal for the Gothic, could not, 
it must be admitted, refrain from mixing the styles. Mason him- 
self, in a prose passage, carried the argument farther, and sug- 
gested that “harmony" generally required Gothic buildings in 
England, since so much of the existing architecture, especially in 
country places, was in that style. 

Occasional expressions of an actual admiration, or even prefer- 
ence, for Gothic appear in the 1720s and 1730s; but the movement 
for the actual building of new structures in what was supposed to 
be this style apparently takes its start in the early forties. Batty 
Langley's Ancient Architecture Restored and Improved by a Great 
Variety of Usefull Designs , Entirely New, in the Gothick Mode, 
for the Ornamenting of Buildings and Gardens appeared in 1742 
and his Gothick Architecture Improved by Rules and Proportions 
in 1747. To the former work is prefixed a list of 114 “En- 
couragers to the Restoring of the Saxon Architecture " — presum- 
ably the subscribers to the volume — ranging from a large company 
of dukes and earls to smiths and carpenters. Langley did not 
hesitate to declare that “ the best Gothic buildings in Magnificence 
and Beauty greatly exceed all that have been done by both Greeks 
and Romans." With all his errors of taste and understanding, 


**The English Garden . , III (1779), 59 ff. 
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Langley must be accorded a place of some consequence in the his- 
tory of aesthetic fashions and in the preparation for the Romantic 
medievalism^ as the first professional architect; and perhaps the 
first English writer of his age; who boldly proclaimed; not merely 
the respectability of Gothic, but its actual superiority to classical 
architecture both “ ancient ” and te modern,” and zealously 
endeavored to persuade his contemporaries to build in the Gothic 
style. 

In this endeavor, however, he had a close second in Sanderson 
Miller. A country gentleman, a man of letters, and an antiquarian, 
Miller was a person of some importance in his day, whose name 
became all but forgotten until his correspondence with a pleasant 
circle of friends was resurrected in 1910. 23 Having first, in 1744, 
remodelled his own ancestral seat of Radway Grange into what he 
conceived to be a more truly Gothic character, he was thereafter 
induced by many of the nobility and gentry to make similar 
improvements on their estates. Between 1745 and 1750 we find 
him designing numerous houses, church-towers, stables, etc., in the 
new-old style ; and he seems to have been especially in demand as 
a designer of ruins. One of his admirers, Lord Daere, writes him : 

Your fame in Architecture grows greater and greater every day, and I 
hear of nothing else. . . . You’ll soon eclipse Mr. Kent, especially in the 
Gothic way, in which to my mind he succeeds very ill. 2 * 

By the late seventeen-forties, then, a Gothic revival — marked, 
it is true, by more enthusiasm than discrimination — was in full 
swing; as early as 1753 we have found it spoken of as an old 
story. 25 It was in domestic structures rather than in churches that 
the new enthusiasm oftenest found expression; and it seems to 
have raged especially in the construction of small outbuildings, 
forming a part rather of the landscape than of the architectural 
design. On the grounds of Envil, for example, there was a “ Gothic 
billiard-room,” designed by Miller ; and we even hear of a “ Gothic 
cock-pit.” This limitation in the scope afforded the new Gothic 
builders was doubtless mainly due to the fact that the great offi- 
cial appointments were still usually held by architects of the older 
school. That the supreme examples of the possibilities of Gothic 

33 An Eightemth-Century Correspondence, ed. by Lilian Dickins and 
Mary Stanton. 

si Op. cit., 275. 25 Cf. also Walpole’s Letters , III, 187. 
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were to be found in the medieval churches seems, however, to have 
been clearly enough recognized. 

It is true that this neo-Gothicism of the middle of the century 
apparently did not persist in full vigor, and that some of its most 
celebrated adherents afterwards wholly or partially abjured their 
early faith. Into the reasons for this I shall not here inquire. The 
fact remains that the break with the classical tradition in archi- 
tecture had been made ; and the reaction was destined to be but a 
temporary one. 

The question which interests the student of the history of ideas 
concerns the reasons for this change of taste in architecture and 
kindred arts of design. All such changes, no doubt, owe much to 
the natural craving for variety and novelty, and to the need of 
feeling oneself superior in taste to one's immediate forebears, which 
has periodically characterized the passing generations of Occidental 
mankind. There is some truth, too, in the philosophy of the his- 
tory of art which Professor Grierson has propounded — viz v that 
the human mind inevitably goes through a recurrent alternation of 
“classical" and “ romantic " phases (though I think this an 
unhappy use of the terms), the former being periods in which men 
for a time rest content — unquestioning, self-confident, and like- 
minded — in some established synthesis, while the latter are the 
periods in which it is discovered afresh that every “synthesis 
effected by the human mind involves exclusions and sacrifices," that 
“ all balances in human life are precarious," and that an attempt 
to frame a new and more comprehensive synthesis has become 
imperative. 26 But (aside from other possible criticisms) no such 
general explanations help us to understand why particular inno- 
vating movements took the specific directions which they did, or 
occurred at the times at which they did occur. Even though it be 
assumed that in “ the systole and diastole of the human heart " a 
revolutionary period in art was due to begin in the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century, why should this have had as one of its 
earliest manifestations a new appreciation of the qualities found in 
medieval architecture and a tendency to imitate (at first by no 
means successfully) medieval models. 

39 H. J. C. Grierson: Classical and Romantic, 1923. Mr. Grierson has 
merely invented a new and confusing terminology for Comte’s antithesis 
of " organic ” and “ transitional ” periods. 
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What I suggest as a partial answer to this question is that this 
new appreciation of Gothic — not merely in England in the 1740s 
and 50s but in its later eighteenth-century manifestations also — 
was made possible by the supposed discovery that this style in 
architecture was really more “jnatural/* more ci in conformity with 
Nature/* than the classical — in other words, by certain changes in 
ideas which enabled the c< Goths ** to steal the classicists* catchword. 
For the sacred though happily equivocal formula remained un- 
changed throughout ; if it had not been possible plausibly to regard 
Gothic as a true “ imitation of Nature ** it could hardly have gained 
any wide acceptance in the eighteenth century. What may be 
called the necessary “ naturalizing ” of Gothic, however, took place 
chiefly in two ways, one of minor consequence, the other of great 
importance in the general history of aesthetic ideas and taste. 

1. We find early in the century occasional suggestions that a 
Gothic interior is a sort of indoor equivalent of a much admired 
feature of an English garden or of a natural landscape. In his 
Itinemrium Curiomm , 1724, William Stukeley, a pioneer tourist, 
wrote, after visiting the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral : 

Nothing could have made me so much in love with Gothic Architecture 
(so-called), and I judge for a gallery, library, or the like, ’tis the best 
manner of building because the idea of it is taken from a walk of trees, 
whose touching heads are curiously imitated by the roof. 27 

The idea was elaborated in a note to one of Pope's Epistles by 
Bishop Warburton: 

When the Goths had conquered Spain, . . . they struck out a new 
species of architecture, unknown to Greece and Rome ; upon original princi- 
ples, and ideas much nobler than what had given birth to classical mag- 
nificence. For this northern people having been accustomed, during the 
gloom of Paganism, to worship the Deity in groves, . . . when their new 
religion required edifices they ingeniously projected to make them resemble 
groves as nearly as the distance of architecture would admit. . . . And 
with what skill and success they executed the project . . . appears from 
hence, that no attentive person ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown 
trees, intermixing their branches overhead, but it presently put him in 
mind of the long vista through the Gothic cathedral. . . . 

This became a widely accepted commonplace; Sobry writes (op. 
cit. 9 1776, p. 28) : 

27 Cited in An Eighteenth-Century Correspondence, p. 262. 

2 
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La colonne Arabesque, et le pilier de cette Ordonnance, represented 
plusieurs arbres li4s ensemble et Glances, dont les brancbages torment les 
arr&tes des votltes . . . Les chambranles de cette ordre d6rivent de la m&me 
id4e. Ce sont les brancbages qui accompagnent l’ouverture des portes et des 
fenetres. 

This idea that the Gothic style had actually originated in such 
a direct imitation of Nature was still among the hypotheses which 
Quatremere de Quincy thought it necessary to examine and refute 
in 1800. Some, he writes, " either repeating what Warburton said, 
or hitting upon the same idea themselves, have imagined Gothic 
architecture to be a fantastic system of imitation — i. e ., of a forest 
or of an alUe de jar din . These writers conceive that the Gothic 
architects proposed to themselves, in the interiors of their churches, 
une aussi puerile singerie” Such theorists had, of course, Quatre- 
mere points out, merely taken an accidental effect for a cause : " at 
all times and in all architectures there are to be found resemblances 
with objects which never had served as their models.” 28 Schelling, 
however, a few years later, elaborating upon the theme that " die 
Architektur hat vorzugweise den Pflanzenorganismus zum Vor- 
bild,” still held to the Warburtonian theory, declaring a Gothic 
building to be essentially a " huge tree or row of trees,” and 
elaborating the parallel in even greater detail. 2,9 Partly for this 
reason, Schelling rejected "the now customary opinion that the 
Saracens brought this architectural style with them into the Occi- 
dent,” and claimed for it a native German origin. 

Wenn Deutschland in den altesten Zeiten mit Waldern bedeckt war, so 
lasst sicb denken dass auch beim ersten Anfang der Zivilisation in der 
Bauart, vorziiglich der Tempel, die Deutscben das alte Vorbild ibre Walder 
nachgeabmt haben, dass auf diese Weise die gotiscbe Baukunst in Deutsch- 
land ursprtinglieh heimisch war, und von da aus sicb vorziiglich nach Hol- 
land und England verpflanzte. 

Thus "die gotische Baukunst ist ganz naturalistisch, roh, blosse 
unmittelbare Nachahmung der Natur.” 30 Schelling did not him- 
self, it is true, see in this a reason for preferring Gothic to classi- 
cal architecture ; for like most of the German Romanticists, he was 
not in the main a primitivist or a "naturalist” in matters of 

48 JEJncyclopidie mithodique : Architecture , II, 459. 

80 Philosophic der Kunst, first delivered as lectures in 1802-3; in Schell - 
ing’s Werke, herausgegeben von 0. Weiss, 1907, III, 232-3. 

88 Ibid., 234. 
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aesthetics — or of ethics. 31 The (supposedly) more highly developed 
forms of this art he regarded as superior to its crudely “ natural 99 
forms; “ harmony,” which is “the ruling part of architecture 99 
depends upon “ proportions or ratios 99 ; and “ the Ionic order has 
this attribute in the highest degree/* 32 Nevertheless, in the passage 
cited he was expressing a conception of the nature and origin of 
Gothic still current in his time ; and it was in this conception that 
some of his contemporaries and his eighteenth-century predecessors 
who did believe in the “ unmitt elb are Nachahmung der Natur ” 
found an argument in justification of their enthusiasm for Gothic. 

Another theory of the origin of Gothic (advanced by some of 
its admirers) which is mentioned by Quatremere brings it into 
accord with “Nature” by tracing it back to “the structure of the 
dwellings of primitive man.” “ From the fact that it is agreed 
with respect to certain architectures that they had, in a certain 
type of primitive construction and in the characteristics of the 
dwellings which necessity suggested in the infancy of societies, a 
sort of model or type which imitation perfected in succeeding ages, 
it has been maintained that the Gothic architecture must in like 
manner have had in Nature its model and the type which it imi- 
tated.” This also Quatremere refutes at length, arriving at the 
opposite conclusion that le gothique serait ne non dans Tenfance 
mais dans la decrepitude de Vet at social. 33 

2. Much more significant, however, than these simple parallels 
between Gothic forms and actual natural objects or primitive dwell- 
ings was the transfer of the aesthetic principle of irregularity — as 
a newly discovered implication of the rule of “imitating Na- 
ture ” — from the art in which it had first manifested itself on a 
great scale — that of laying out gardens — to architecture. This 
transition Burke expressly remarked in 1757; and he added the 
interesting suggestion that the prior vogue of the formal garden 
had been due to an improper intrusion of architectural ideas into 
the designing of landscapes — that is to say, of man into Nature. 
For the idea that beauty results from certain proportions between 
the parts of objects, he declared, was never drawn from a study of 
nature. 

81 On this cf . the writer’s “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” 
PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 242-251. 

82 Op. cit 242-3. 

33 Encyclopedic mithodique : Architecture , II, 459-460. 
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I am the more fully convinced that the patrons of proportion have trans- 
ferred their artificial ideas to nature, and not borrowed from thence the 
proportions they use in works of art; because in any discussion of this 
subject they always quit as soon as possible the open field of natural beau- 
ties, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify themselves within the 
artificial lines and angles of architecture. . . . But nature has at last 
escaped from their discipline and their fetters; and our gardens, if nothing 
else, declare we begin to feel that mathematical ideas are not the true meas- 
ure of beauty. 34 

But if aesthetic principles derived from architecture had pre- 
viously invaded gardening, in Burke’s time the reverse process was 
going on; aesthetic ideas first developed and popularized in the 
latter art were being carried hack into architecture. And in this, 
I suggest, lies a large part of the explanation of the first Gothic 
revival in actual architectural design, and of the new appreciation 
of England’s glorious heritage of medieval Gothic buildings. Eor 
the qualities which had long been regarded as the characteristic 
deformities of Gothic art were, in great part, precisely those which 
it had now become the fashion to deem the highest virtues in garden 
design. What everybody was supposed to know was that Gothic 
architecture was characterized by a kind of wildness and irregu- 
larity. Horace Walpole in the Anecdotes of Painting , in a passage 
in which his earlier Gothic enthusiasm has diminished though by 
no means wholly evaporated, writes that “it is difficult for the 
noblest Grecian temple to convey half so many impressions to the 
mind as a cathedral does of the best Gothic taste.” This he sets 
down to the credit not primarily of the architects but of the eccle- 
siastics, who “ exhausted their knowledge of the passions in com- 
posing edifices whose pomp, mechanism, vaults, tombs, painted 
windows, gloom and perspectives, infused such sensations of roman- 
tic devotion; and they were happy in finding artists capable of 
executing such machinery. One must have taste to be sensible of 
the beauties of Grecian architecture; one! only wants passions to 
feel Gothic.” In a later note Walpole explains that he had intended 
to ascribe “more address to the architects of Gothic churches than to 
those of St. Peter’s, not as architects but as politicians. . , . Gothic 

churches infuse superstition — Grecian, admiration I certainly 

do not mean by this little contrast to make any comparison between 
the rational beauties of regular architecture, and the unrestrained 

84 Sublime and Beautiful , Pt. Ill, § 4. 
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licentiousness of that which is called Gothic.” “ Yet,” he cannot 
refrain from adding, “ I am clear that the persons who executed 
the latter had much more knowledge of their art, more taste, more 
genius, and more propriety than we choose to imagine.” 35 

But in the art of the landscape-architect, we have seen, a kind 
of aesthetic licentiousness, a “lovely wildness” and irregularity 
had come to be a merit; and regularity, symmetry, proportion, 
passed for violations of the first and great commandment, to 
‘ follow Nature/ And it seemed legitimate to assume that charac- 
teristics which, are the supreme excellences of one art cannot be 
defects in another. It had, it is true, for a time been remarked 
that the principles of gardening and architecture are opposed. One 
of the earliest of English writers on architecture, Wotton, 1624, 
noted “ a certain contrariety between buildings and gardening ; for 
as fabrics should be regular, so gardens should be irregular, or at 
least cast into a very wild regularity.” 36 This distinction was 
accepted by several eighteenth-century enthusiasts for the “ natural 
garden.” 37 But the cleavage between the two arts — however sound 
in principle — could not, in the actual movement of taste and 
opinion, be rigidly or lastingly maintained. Aesthetic ideas and, 
still more, aesthetic susceptibilities learned in one field inevitably 
passed over into the other. The transfusion might, of course, be 
in either direction: in which direction depended partly upon the 
relative position of the arts in the interest of theorists and connois- 
seurs, partly upon the natural sequence of stages in the working 
out of the implications of the aesthetic imperative naturam sequere. 
The influence in the seventeenth century, as we have seen, was 
from architecture to gardening — and hence unfavorable to Gothic. 
But when, through the example of the English garden and the 
enthusiastic preaching of its admirers, a whole generation had 
learned to find there a “beauty in irregularity,” some were sure 
to better their instruction and seek for the same beauty elsewhere. 
Many, no doubt, had always in fact experienced pleasure in long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vaults and soaring pinnacles and broken 
sky-lines; but no man of taste could permit himself to give way to 

35 Op. tit., 1849 ed., I, 1171 

Reliquiae Wottonianae , 4th ed., p. 64. 

37 jE7. g ., by Mason {English Garden, r, 1. 395). his annotator Burgh, and 
Heely ( Beauties of Hagley, r, 21). 
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this. Now, however, it could be argued upon accepted aesthetic 
principles that the recognized attributes of Gothic were legitimate 
sources of enjoyment. The doctrine of what may be called the 
primacy of irregularity was no longer limited to the theory of 
landscape-design, but was explicitly generalized. 

Regularity and exactness [says a writer of the 1740s] excite no pleasure 
in the imagination unless they are made use of to contrast with something 
of an opposite kind. . . . Thus a regular building perhaps gives us little 
pleasure; and yet a fine rock, beautifully set off in elaro-obscuro, and gar- 
nished with flourishing bushes, ivy, and dead branches, may afford us a 
great deal; and a ragged ruin, with venerable old oaks, and pines nodding 
over it, may perhaps please the fancy yet more. 38 

Batty Langley, it is true — such errors are frequent with pioneers — 
had endeavored to commend Gothic by dwelling upon the “ rules 
and proportions ” to be found in some features of the style — i. e., 
by assimilating it so far as possible to the older standards. But 
this notion was unconvincing and apparently made little impression. 
The effective way to vindicate the style was to declare, as did Mason, 
that in it “ harmony results From disunited parts.” The merit 
of his hero’s Gothic dwelling was that in it 

No modern art 

Had marred with misplaced symmetry the pile. 

The true spirit of the Gothic enthusiast, in short, was that ex- 
pressed by a friend of Sanderson Miller’s who wrote in 1753 
requesting a design for a new house : 

I would by no means have my Front regular: . . . since the Beauty of 
Gothick architecture (in my opinion) consists, like that of a Pindar ick 
Ode, in the Boldness and Irregularity of its Members. 89 

The excellence of the so-called “ Chinese sharawaggi ” — the term 
being applied first to gardens but later to buildings also — as the 
eighteenth-century admirers of it held, was essentially the same; 
it was a beauty, or at least a pleasurable aesthetic quality, which 
did not depend upon the recognition, at all events at the first 
glance, of a single general scheme of arrangement in which the 
position of each part was “ regular,” i. e., manifestly determined 

88 W. Gilpin : A Dialogue upon the Gardens ... at Stow in Buckinghamp - 
shire , 1748. 

89 An Eighteenth-Century Correspondence, p. 303. 
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by the recognizable nature of the scheme as a whole. Sharawaggi 
was beauty without regularity and without immediately apparent 
design. 40 It was for this reason that the Chinese and Gothic 
modes were so often associated in the eighteenth-century mind. 

The customary parallel of architectural and poetic styles tended, 
as the revolt against the classical models grew, to promote the same 
identification of natural irregularity with aesthetic excellence in 
all the arts; and the three changes in taste which were developing 
at the same time gave one another mutual support. A taste for 
English or Chinese gardens, for Gothic buildings, and for Shakes- 
peare, were often regarded as fundamentally the same taste ; from 
the validity of any one a justification for either or both the others 
was sometimes deduced ; and the ultimate theoretical ground for all 
three was the same assumption that art must have the attributes 
which distinguish the works of “ Nature ” and constitute a truly 
“natural” beauty — “Nature,” however, being used, not in the 
classicist's sense but in the diametrically opposite sense. This is 
illustrated in the two most celebrated of English eighteenth-century 
characterizations of Shakespeare. Pope — who in theory though not 
in practice was something of a pioneer in all three of the new 
movements — begins his Preface (1725), it will be remembered, by 
a recital of the “characteristic excellencies for which (notwith- 
standing his defects) Shakespeare is justly and universally elevated 
above all other dramatic writers ” ; and the first and most funda- 
mental of these is Ms closeness to nature. 

Homer himself drew not his art so immediately from the fountains of 
Nature . . . [Shakespeare] is not so much an imitator as an instrument of 
Nature; and it is not so just to say that he speaks from her as that she 
speaks through him. 41 

And the Preface ends with a parallel between a Shakespearean play 
and a Gothic building: both have the same merits and the same 
defects. 

I will conclude by saying of Shakespeare, that with all his faults, and 
with all the irregularity of his drama, one may look upon his works, in 


40 Gf . Sir William Temple : “ Upon the Gardens of Epicurus ; or of 
Gardening”, 1685 ( Collected Works , 1690, n, ii, 58); and Y. Z. Chang, 
“A Note on Sharawaggi ”, MLN , xlv (1930), 221-224. 

41 Op. tit ., in Works , Elwin and Courthope ed., x, 535. Addison had said 
much the same thing in Spectator , No. 592. 
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comparison with those that are more finished and regular, as upon an 
ancient majestic piece of Gothic architecture compared with a neat modern 
building,* the latter is more elegant and glaring, hut the former is more 
strong and more solemn. It must be allowed, that in one of these there 
are materials enough to make many of the other. It has much the greater 
variety, and much the nobler apartments; though we are often conducted 
to them by dark, old, and uncouth passages. Nor does the whole fail to 
strike us with greater reverence, though many of the parts are childish, 
ill-placed, and unequal to its grandeur. 43 

Forty years later Dr. Johnson, in his Preface to Shakespeare con- 
dones and even extols Shakespeare’s “irregularity” on the ground 
that Nature itself is irregular and “ gratifies the mind with endless 
diversity,” and is for just these reasons the more pleasing and the 
more sublime. In these passages the two most eminent English 
spokesmen of neo-classical aesthetic doctrine may be seen in the act 
of giving away the key to the classicists’ position, by shifting the 
aesthetic connotation of “ conformity to nature ” from simplicity to 
complexity and from regularity to irregularity; and in doing so 
they at the same time assert, even though with reservations, the 
excellence, and even the superiority, of the recognized examples of 
the latter qualities in architecture, in landscape, and in the drama. 

As the foregoing passages illustrate, the same reversal of valua- 
tion took place with respect to the attribute of “variety” as with 
respect to “ irregularity.” The classicists in architecture (examples 
have already been cited) had complained that there was too much 
variety in Gothic structures, that their ornament was too diverse 
and profuse, their carvings full of “ fret and lamentable imagery.” 
But when so respectable an aesthetic authority as Addison had 
declared the great beauty of natural landscapes to consist in the 
fact that in them “ the eye is fed with an infinite variety of images 
without any certain stint or measure,” the architectural corollary 
was certain sooner or later to be drawn. Walpole complained in 
1750 of Grecian architecture that “ the variety is little and admits 
no charming irregularities.” 43 When Goethe in 1770 found his 
anti-Gothic prejudices falling from him at his first acquaintance 
with a great Gothic church, he gave as one of the principal causes 
of the impression thus made upon him, 

die grossen harmoniscben Massen, zu unzahlig Jcleinen Teilen belebt , urie 

“Ibid., 549. 

43 betters , ed. Toynbee, rr, 433. 
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in Werken der ewigen Natur bis aufs geringste Zaferchen, alles Gestalt, 
und alles Zweckend zum Ganzen. 44 

But in his later, classicist phase, after his Italian journey, Goethe 
reverted to the sort of criticism of Gothic which we have seen in 
Freart, Evelyn and Addison: 

Leider suchten alle nordischen Kirchenverzierer ihre Grosse nur in der 
multiplizierten Kleinheit. Wenige verstanden diese kleinlichen Formen 
unter sick ein Verhaltnis zu geben ; und dadurch wurden solche Ungebeuer 
wie der Dom in Mailand, wo man einen ganzen Marmorberg mit unge- 
heuren Kosten versetzt und in die elendsten Formen gezwungen hat. 46 

These two aspects of Gothic — “variety,” consisting largely in the 
multiplication of divisions and of minute ornaments, and “ irregu- 
larity ” — were well summed up later in the century by a notable 
contributor to the diffusion in his own time of the taste both for 
naturalness in gardens and for medieval architecture: 

In Gothic buildings the outline of the summit presents such a variety 
of forms, some open, some fretted and variously enriched, that even where 
there is an exact correspondence of parts, it is often disguised by an 
appearance of splendid confusion and irregularity. In the doors and 
windows of Gothic churches, the pointed arch has as much variety as any 
regular figure can well have, the eye is not so strongly conducted from the 
top of one to that of the other, as by the parallel lines of the Grecian; and 
every person must be struck with the extreme richness and intricacy of 
some of the principal windows of our cathedrals and ruined abbeys. 46 

“Richness and intricacy” were precisely the qualities which tfye 
architectural classicists had professed most to disapprove. The 
same attributes were declared by Friedrich Schlegel to be the very 
essence of Gothic and its supreme merit; it is an art which is true 
to Hature because it produces the same impression of “ inexhaus- 
tible fullness ” and diversity of forms that Nature itself does : “ Das 
Wesen der gotischen Baukunst besteht in der natiirlichen Fiille 
und Unendlichkeit der innern Gestaltung und aussern blumen- 
reichen Verzierungen.” 47 

44 Werke , Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. 33, p. 9; italics mine. 

45 Werke , Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. 33, p. 47. Of, the Mnleitung mm Pro- 
pylden , 1798. “Dem deutschen Kunstler, so wie tiberhaupt jedem neuern 
und nordischen, ist es schwer, ja beinahe unmbglich, von dem Formlosen 
zur Gestalt iiberzugehen (ibid.), 

46 Uvedale Price: An Essay on the Picturesque, 1794, p. 51, 

47 Orundmge der gotischen Baukunst , 1805, in Sdmmtl . Werke , vi, 201. 
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Both these qualities were closely related to another attribute — the 
suggestion of infinity — which had likewise been much insisted upon 
by those who had set forth the theory of the English garden. This 
note also had been sounded by Addison ; it was thus expanded by 
a later English writer, Gilpin : 

There is nothing so distasteful to the eye as a confined prospect (where 
the reasonableness of it does not appear) . . . The eye naturally loves 
liberty, and when it is in quest of prospects will not rest content with 
the most beautiful dispositions of art, confined within a narrow compass, 
but (as soon as the novelty of the sight is over) will begin to grow dis- 
satisfied, till the whole limits of the horizon be given it to range through. 48 

The Abbe Delille was apparently paraphrasing these passages 
when he observed that “ the eye loves an air of liberty " : 

Laissez done des jar dins la limite indSeise . . . 

Oil Tceil n’espere plus, le charme disparoit. 49 

The appreciation of this quality was strengthened by the vogue of 
Burke's Essay: “Nothing," he wrote, “can strike the mind with 
its greatness which does not make some sort of approach towards 
infinity; which nothing can do whilst we are able to perceive its 
bounds." m But it was observed — though not, perhaps, until some- 
what later in the century — that in this, too. Gothic rather than 
classical architecture came nearer to producing the aesthetic im- 
pression given by English gardens and by “Nature" itself. It 
produced it partly by its variety and profusion of detail, but partly 
by a special peculiarity of Gothic design which Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, among others, pointed out. “ L'architecture gothique de 
nos temples affectait le sentiment de Finfini " : 

Les votltes dlevdes, supportees par des colonnes sveltes, presentaient, 
comme la cime des palmiers, une perspective a&rienne et celeste qui nous 
remplit d’un sentiment religieux. I/architecture grecque, au contraire, 
malgrd la r<$gularit4 de ses ordres et la beaut6 de ses colonnes, offre souvent 
dans ses voutes un aspect lourd et terrestre, pareequ’elles ne sont pas assez 
61ev6es par rapport k leur largeur. 81 

By the end of the century this had become one of the familiar 

48 Gilpin, On the Gardens at Stow, 1748. 

49 Des jardins , 5th ed., p. 23. 

80 Sublime and Beautiful , Pt. II, § 4. 

81 Harmonies de la Nature , written about 1793, published in 1814; in 
Oeuvres po$thumes } 1833, p. 66. 
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themes of the enthusiasts for Gothic. "It is well known/’ wrote 
John Milner in 1800 — quoting Burke as an authority — "that 
height and length are amongst the primary sources of the sub- 
lime ... [How in Gothic] the aspiring form of the pointed arches, 
the lofty pediments, the tapering pinnacles, the perspective of uni- 
form columns, ribs and arches repeated at equal distances, produce 
an artificial infinite in the mind of the spectator, when the same 
extent of plain surface would perhaps hardly affect it at all.” 52 
This, it will be observed, precisely contradicts the theory of Freart 
adopted by Addison about the psychological effect of multiplicity 
of detail and broken surfaces. 

The late Professor W. P. Ker has observed that "the Middle 
Ages have influenced modern literature more strongly through 
their architecture than through their poems. Gothic churches and 
old castles have exerted a medieval literary influence on many 
authors who have had no close acquaintance with old French and 
German poets and not much curiosity about their style. . . . The 
thrill of mystery and wonder came much more from Gothic build- 
ings than from the Morte d’ Arthur" 53 The truth of this is doubt- 
less now generally recognized. Less familiar is the fact for which 
I have here presented some of the evidence — that the revival of an 
appreciation of medieval architecture, with its manifold conse- 
quences, was itself in great part an aspect of the eighteenth-century 
" return to Nature.” But this " return ” was in truth, as we have 
seen, rather a substitution of one for another way of conceiving of 
"Nature” as the norm and model of art. 54 The fundamental 
aesthetic formula of the neo-classicist was the fundamental for- 
mula of the gothicist; but the crucial word had reversed its 
meaning. This shift in the dominant connotation of " Nature ” 
was partly, of course, the effect of a change in taste due to other 
causes; but it was also itself one of the apparent causes of that 
change, and it was pretty certainly a conditio sine qua non. Until 
very near the close of the century, hardly any reputable aesthetic 

52 From Preface to Essays on Gothic Architecture by Warton, Bentham 
and G-rose. 

58 Cambridge History of English Literature , x, p. 217. 

64 Cf. the writer’s “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms PMLA., 
xxxix, 242-251, and “Nature as Aesthetic Norm,” MLN ., xt.tt (1927), 
444 ff. 
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theorist or connoisseur of the arts had the hardihood to blaspheme 
the sacred word; if the merits of Gothic were, in that age, to be 
vindicated, it must be by showing that type of art to be more 
faithful than its rival to the universally accepted standard. And 
the change in the conception of “ naturalness ” in art began, it is 
important to remember, before and independently of the beginning 
of medievalism in architecture. It began in the art in which it 
was most glaringly apparent that “conformity to Nature” is not 
consistent with formal and regular design, symmetry, simplicity, 
and the rest of the classical attributes. The earliest Gothic revival, 
that which took place in England, had for its herald and precursor 
the new fashion in the designing of artificial landscapes and the 
new liking for wildness, boldness, broken contours and boundless 
prospects in natural landscape. It was no accident that the prin- 
cipal early partisans of the gout anglo-chinois were among the 
principal early partisans of Gothic architecture. The one move- 
ment prepared the way for the other because it released the inhi- 
bitions which the neo-classic principles imposed, or were generally 
understood to impose, upon certain latent capacities for aesthetic 
enjoyment; and it did this the more effectively, because the more 
insidiously, by simply giving to the first and great commandment 
of the neo-classic code a profoundly different, yet a seemingly 
obvious and unavoidable, interpretation. Clad in the- mantle of 
“Nature” the great art of the Middle Ages first regained aesthetic 
respectability; when it had done so, many other modes of medie- 
valism followed in its train. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy 

The Johns Hopkins University 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON THE PICTURESQUE 

In his edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds* letters, Dr. Hilles quotes 
the Rev. William Gilpin's note that Sir Joshua had seen the essay 
“On Picturesque Beauty” in manuscript and had made some 
objections to it. 1 These objections Taylor printed in 1865, but not 
as a letter; and he implied that Reynolds wrote them after 1791. 2 

1 Frederick Whiley Hilles, ed., Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds , Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1929, pp. 217-219. 

8 Charles Robert Leslie and Torn Taylor, Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
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William Mason, enthusiastic about Gilpin’s writings on pictur- 
esque beauty, submitted one of Gilpin’s essays to his good friend 
Sir Joshua. Reynolds, much interested, in the course of a single 
evening read the essay and wrote a lengthy criticism. Mason then 
wrote to Gilpin : 3 

Curzon Street July 20th 1776 

Dear Sr 

I return you with this the three Essays ; the first of wch I had an oppor- 
tunity of leaving with Sr Joshua Reynolds at Richmond last Sunday evning, 
(without the Authors name) and on Monday morning he sent me his 
critique upon it, wch X also send you; it will prove, if it does nothing 
more, that he is certainly the Author of his own Academy-discourses, wch 
you know has been doubted. . . . 

. . . should you be vext to find Sr Joshua not quite a friend to your 
systematical prose let it console you that he is still less a friend to my 
systematical verse, for you will find from his Paper that my principle of 
modern Gardening meets with no quarter from him. . . . 

Gilpin years later sent Sir Joshua a revision of the essay, which, 
however, remained in essence as before. The artist replied very 
favorably. Gilpin announced to Mason, on June 29, 1791 : 

I have given ye Essays a thorough correction. As ye first was on a sub- 
ject rather novel, I wished sir Joshua Reynolds to see it. A dozen years 
ago, if you remember, he saw it through yr means; & made objections to it. 
The general idea of it is still ye same. He now with great candour retracts 
his objections; & only points out to me an inlargement of my idea. How- 
ever, as that supposes me to be acquainted with ye works of Raphael, & 
Michael Angelo, wh I am not, I must stop where I am. I intend to print 
sir Joshua’s letter, as I hinted to him, & my answer, at ye end of y e essay. 

Gilpin’s Three Essays printed the new letter (which Hilles re- 
prints), and also Gilpin’s answer. But the death of Reynolds early 
in 1792 probably caused Gilpin to think again of the earlier, longer 
criticism in his possession : on March 21, 1792, he wrote to Mason : 

Some years ago, when you shewed ye first essay to sir Joshua Reynolds, 
he wrote 8 or 9 quarto pages upon it These papers I have by me; & tho 

Reynolds , London, 1865, H, 606-608. The letter, though of considerable 
interest, seems to be very little known. It is given over to a discussion of 
the picturesque which, Reynolds maintains, is properly applicable “ solely 
to the works of nature.” 

8 This and other quotations from Mason-Gilpin correspondence are taken 
from the manuscript letters, by permission of Mr. W. Lockwood M. Benson, 
a great-great-grandson of Gilpin. 
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lie found fault with it in some parts, (wh fault you see he has now 
retracted,) yet there are several good things in it; & I think it might not 
be amiss to print it at ye end of ye essays — not in ys edition, as it is too 
late — but in a future one. Do you see any objection? 

Gilpin never printed Reynolds 5 early comments. The above- 
quoted correspondence shows them to be the body of a letter to 
William Mason in July, 1776; reveals that Reynolds was ready to 
consider at length the new artistic ideas of a theorist unknown to 
him; and indicates that he was able to write in a short time his 
own keen art-criticism, — or, in Mason’s words, “that he is cer- 
tainly the Author of his own Academy-discourses.” This entire 
matter furthermore shows that Sir Joshua was a man willing to 
modify his ideas in the light of new thought, and to acknowledge 
his modifications; and this, together with passages in the Thir- 
teenth Discourse, 4 points to the conclusion that he, as other Eng- 
lishmen, was as early as 1776 well aware of the new theories about 
landscape beauty set forth by William Gilpin. 

William D. Templeman 

University of Illinois 


SWIFT’S BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

Swift’s belief in immortality has been specifically questioned by 
two of his biographers. Leslie Stephen writes: “But for Swift 
this state of mind carried with it the necessity of clinging to some 
religious creed, not because the creed held out promises of a bet- 
ter hereafter, for Swift was too much absorbed in the present to 
dwell much upon such beliefs.” 1 And Churton Collins says: 
“Assuming as a Churchman the truth of Christianity he was bound 
also as a Churchman to assume the existence of a future state. But 
the evidence for supposing that it formed any article of his per- 
sonal belief is slight.” 2 

On the contrary, the promise of a better life beyond the grave 
was for Swift the solution of the troublesome problem of the 
unequal dispensations of blessings and discomforts in this existence. 

4 Discourses , ed. Edmund Gosse, London, 1884, p. 243. 

1 Life of Swift, New York, 1882, E. M. L. series, p. 58. 

9 Jonathan Swift, London, 1893, p. 247. 
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To Mrs. Whiteway, who had lost a son by death, he wrote : “ Some 
degree of wisdom is required in the greatest calamity; becanse God 
requires it; becanse He knows what is best for ns; becanse He 
never intended anything like perfect happiness in the present life.” 3 
In a prayer, also, offered at the death-bed of Stella he petitions: 
“ Give her a tme conception of the vanity, folly, and insignificancy 
of all hnman things.” 4 To Gay he wrote : “ Mr. Pope complains 
of seldom seeing yon, bnt the evil is unavoidable, for different cir- 
cumstances in life have always separated those whom friendship 
would join. God hath taken care of this to prevent any progress 
towards real happiness here, which would make life more desirable 
and death too dreadful.” 5 Writing to Stella from London about 
the death of Lady Ashburnam, who had died in child-birth, he said : 
“ I hate life when I think it exposed to such accidents ; and to see 
so many thousand wretches burdening the earth while such as she 
die, makes me think God did never intend life for a blessing .” 6 

This view of life is dark, indeed, but it is illumined by the star 
of hope for a better hereafter. Praying by the dying Stella he 
said : “And if Thou wilt soon take her to Thyself, turn our thoughts 
rather upon that felicity which we hope she shall enjoy, than upon 
that unspeakable loss we shall endure .” 7 When Dr. Arbuthnot had 
written to him about his ill state of health, Swift replied : “ You 
tear my heart with the ill state of your health; yet if it should 
please God to call you away before me, I should not pity you in the 
least, except on the account of what pains you might feel before you 
passed into a better life.” 8 When Mrs. Moore lost a daughter 
Swift offers her this comfort : “ The dear person you lament is by 
no means an object of pity, either in a moral or religious sense. 
Philosophy always taught men to despise life as a most contempti- 
ble thing in itself; and religion regards it only as a preparation 
for a better, which you are taught to be certain that so innocent a 
person is now in possession of ; so* that she is an immense gainer, 
and you and her friends, the only losers.” 9 To Pope when his 
mother was ill he wrote: “As to poor Mrs. Pope, if she be still 

8 Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Elrington Ball, London, 1914, 
V, 309-310. 

4 Prose Works, Bolin Edition, ed. Temple Scott, 1914, ni, 314, 

5 Correspondence, iv, 176. 

8 Prose Works, n, 410. 8 Correspondence, v, 106. 

7 Ibid., in, 313. 0 Ibid., IH, 436. 
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aim, I heartily pity you and pity her. Her great piety and vir- 
tue will infallibly make her happy in a better life, and her great 
age has made her fully ripe for Heaven and the grave ; and her 
best friends will most wish her eased of her labors, when she has so 
many good works to follow them” 10 Writing to Pope at another 
time he said : “ Pray God preserve Mrs. Pope for your sake and 
ease ; I love and esteem her too much to wish it for her own. If I 
were five and twenty I would wish to be of her age to be as secure as 
she is of a better life.” 11 To the Earl of Oxford whose daughter 
had died, he wrote : “ My Lord, both religion and reason forbid me 
to have tjg| least concern for that lady’s death upon her own 
account, afcfhe m,ust be an ill Christian or a perfect stranger to her 
virtues wfe) would not wish himself, with all submission to God 
Almighty’s will, in her condition.” 12 

These passages concerning immortality in general are supple- 
mented by numerous ones bearing on the specific belief in rewards 
and punishments. He writes, for example, to Lady Masham : 
“Although you have not been rewarded suitably to your merits, I 
doubt not but God will make it up to you in another life, and to 
your children and posterity in this.” 13 In another prayer offered 
with heart-broken sincerity when Stella was dying occur these 
words : “ 0 most merciful Father, Who never affiictest Thy chil- 
dren but for their own good, and with justice over which Thy 
mercy always prevaileth, either to turn them to repentance, or to 
punish them in the present life in order to reward them in a bet- 
ter, . . .” 14 In the sermon on the Testimony of Conscience , 
answering possible objectors who say if conscience be so sure a 
director to us Christians in the conduct of our lives, how co m es it 
to pass that the ancient heathen, who had no other lights but those 
of nature and reason, should so far excel us in all manner of virtue, 
he replies that they were extremely strict in their education of chil- 
dren, that they instilled love of country, and lastly, “the most con- 
siderable among the heathens did generally believe in rewards and 
punishments in a life to come, which is the great principle for 
conscience to work upon : Whereas too many of those who would 
be thought the most considerable among us, do both by their prac- 
tices and their discourses, plainly affirm, that they believe nothing 


10 Ibid,, iv, 90. 

11 Ibid., iv, 34. 


12 IHd., II, 87. 
18 Ibid., ii, 222. 


14 Prose Works, Hi, 313. 
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at all of the matter .” 15 In the sermon On the Wisdom of This 
World , in speaking of the inferiority of the ancient philosophy to 
Christianity, he says : “ It was the want of assigning some happi- 
ness proportioned to the soul of man, that caused many of them, 
either, on the one hand, to be sour and morose, supercilious and 
untreatable; or, on the other, to fall into the vulgar pursuits of 
common man. ... So impossible is it for a man who looks no 
further than the present world to fix himself long in a contempla- 
tion where the present world has no part ; he has no sure hold, no 
firm footing; he can never expect to remove the earth he rests 
upon, while he has no support beside for his feet, but wants, like 
Archimedes, some other place whereon to stand. To- Mk of bear- 
ing pain and grief, without any sort of present orllfture hope, 
cannot be purely greatness of spirit; there must be a mixture in it 
of affectation, and an alloy of pride, or perhaps is wholly counter- 
feit.” 16 

E. M. Daenall 

West Texas State Teachers College 


NOTES ON THE YAHOOS 

1. The Yahoos were not utterly vile; in fact, in one way they 
were better than some of the civilized people, for they had no 
unnatural vices. 1 Here Swift makes the Yahoo, for a moment only 
it is true, partake of the qualities of the Noble Savage. 

By assembling the possible despicable traits the Yahoos might 
have had, and yet did not have, we find that they did not indulge 
in religious frenzies; had no organized warfare; apparently did 
not commit murder; had developed no philosophy or science, or 
Eoyal Society; and displayed very little servility, save in the case 
of the favorite of the chief, and this cringing Yahoo was despised 

18 Ibid., IV, 125-6. 

16 Ibid., iv, 175. 

1 “ I expected every moment, that my master would accuse the Yahoos 
of those unnatural appetites in both sexes, so common among us. But 
nature, it seems, hath not been so expert a school-mistress; and these 
politer pleasures are entirely the productions of art and reason, on our 
side of the globe .” — Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (ed. Temple Scott), 
vm, 275. 

3 
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by the rest of the tribe. Some degree of sensitiveness in the Yahoos 
is shown by the fact that they hated each other more than any 
other animal, presumably because they were so odions in appear- 
ance. 2 All these are purely negative virtues. Eor instance, the 
Yahoos did not seriously hurt each other in their fights because they 
lacked the proper weapons for murder. But the fact that they did 
not possess those characteristics which Swift so often mocked in 
man; e. g. religious zeal, makes me believe that they were not 
intended to represent degenerated man, for they would certainly 
have carried down with them some still more ignoble vestiges of 
former despicable characteristics. This evidence tends to confirm 
the belief that Swift, at times at least, thought of the Yahoo as a 
savage who had not come in contact with a “ higher 77 civilization. 

2. But the discussion of the Yahoos by the Houyhnhnms them- 
selves seems to refute the conclusions just proposed. The horses 
had a tradition that the Yahoos had not been always in their coun- 
try, “ but, ' that many ages ago, two of these brutes appeared 
together upon a mountain.” 3 The Houyhnhnms also definitely 
stated that the Yahoos were not aborigines. 4 Another tradition was 
that the original Yahoos had been driven to the land of the horses 
from across the seas. Forsaken by their companions, they degener- 
ated and “ became in process of time much more savage than those 
of their own species in the country whence these two originals 
came.” 5 In these two passages Swift himself refutes the idea pro- 
posed by some critics; namely, that the Yahoos were low-type 
natives, perhaps the Hottentots seen by the early explorers. 6 And 
it must be admitted that he ruins the theory I proposed in an 
earlier passage where I doubted that the Yahoo had degenerated 
from a higher state. It is barely possible that Swift placed appro- 
priate observations in the mouths of the horses, observations of a 

2 Ibid., 271. 

3 Ibid., 282. 

4 “ That there seemed to he much truth in this tradition, and that those 
creatures could not be Ylnhniamsky (or aborigines of the land), because 

of the violent hatred the Houyhnhnms, as well as all other animals, bore 
them; which although their evil disposition sufficiently deserved, could 
never have arrived at so high a degree, if they had been aborigines, or else 
they would have long since been rooted out.” — Ibid., 283. 

6 Ibid., 283. 

6 See R. W. Frantz, “ Swift’s Yahoos and the Voyagers,” MP., x xix 
(1931), 49. 
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sort that he himself would not accept, but it is more reasonable to 
believe that the Houyhnhnms speak for him at all times. 

3. The most vivid reaction Gulliver had to the Yahoos, and the 
one which lasted the longest and was most thoroughly transferred 
by him to his detestation of the English Yahoos, was his disgust 
with their stench. 7 One wonders if part of Swift's disgust with 
mankind is not revealed here as being based on an almost patho- 
logical hatred of human uncleanliness. 

4. Not enough attention has been paid to Gulliver's final state- 
ment that he might become reconciled with “ Yahoo-kind in gen- 
eral — if they would be content with those vices and follies only 
which nature hath entitled them to." 8 

I am not in the least provoked at the sight of a lawyer, a pickpocket, a 
colonel, a fool, a lord, a gamester, a politician, a whoremaster, a physi- 
cian, an evidence, a suborner, an attorney, a traitor, or the like ; this is 
all according to the due course of things: but when I behold a lump of 
deformity, and diseases both in body and mind, smitten with pride it imme- 
diately breaks all the measures of my patience; neither shall I be ever 
able to comprehend how such an animal and such a vice could tally 
together. 9 

This disgust with the pride of degenerate man reminds us of the 
famous passage in A Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit. 

However, it is a sketch of human vanity, for every individual to imagine 
the whole universe is interested in his meanest concern. If he hath got 
cleanly over a kennel, some angel unseen hath descended on purpose to help 
him by the hand; if he hath knocked his head against a post, it was the 
devil, for his sins, let loose from hell, on purpose to buffet him. Who, 
that sees a little paltry mortal, droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to 
a multitude, can think it agreeable to common good sense, that either 
Heaven or Hell should be put to the trouble of influence or inspection, 
upon what he is about. 10 

This expression of disgust was more narrowly concerned with man's 
spiritual pride in his close relationship with Higher Powers; the 
passage from Gulliver was derisive of all his pretensions and pride. 

7 After some time in England, Gulliver says : " Yet the smell of a Yahoo 
continuing very offensive, I always keep my nose well stopped with rue, 
lavender, or tobacco leaves .” — Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (ed. Temple 
Scott), vm, 307. See also pp. 300 and 301. 

8 Ibid., 307. 9 Ibid., 307. The italics are Swift’s. 10 Ibid., i, 200. 
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I believe that we have in these passages the key to the mystery of 
why Swift scorned and ridiculed mankind. The stench of the 
Yahoos might be strong, but this was natural ; man’s despicable 
nature was perhaps not his fault, but his unawareness of it and his 
pride in what was really only Yahooism was unforgiveable. 

I conclude that the Yahoos were never intended to represent any 
one specific type) or kind of man or savage or beast. At one time 
they were degenerated men from a civilized land; at another time 
they were savages; at still another they were but the opposites of 
the nobler horses, who, in turn, existed only as models for ignoble 
but civilized mortals. Probably the truth is that Swift created no 
great unity in his pictures of the Yahoos, but allowed the demands 
of his satire of all men to dictate his treatment of our repulsive 
brothers and sisters. I am also of the opinion that there is a theme 
that links two great expressions of Swift’s disgust with mankind. 
But perhaps the most important conclusion is that the text of 
Swift still demands very careful reading and interpretation. 

University of Tennessee C. M. WEBSTER 


A CHECKLIST OP THE POEMS OP CHARLES SACKVILLE, 
SIXTH EARL OP DORSET AND MIDDLESEX 

“ Your lyric poems,” said Dryden in a dedication to the Earl of 
Dorset, “ are the delight and wonder of this age, and will be the 
envy of the next. ... I have never attempted anything in Satyr, 
wherein I have not studied your writing as the most perfect 
model.” 1 Some years later Matthew Prior wrote : “ Every one of 
his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinsically and solidly valuable . . . 
his thought was always new.” 2 Such was the esteem in which 
Dorset’s contemporaries professed to hold his verse, — -those of them 
at least who had profited by his generosity or sought his patronage. 
At a later date Dr. Johnson, writing with more detachment, found 
less to admire. “ Would it be imagined that, of this rival to 
antiquity, all his satires were little personal invectives ? ” 3 

1 Dedication to his translation from Juvenal, Miscellaneous Works , Lon- 
don, 1760, iv, 159. 

2 Dedication to his Poems on Several Occasions, London, 1718. 

s Lives of the Poets, ed. by G. B. Hill, 1905, I, 307 (Dorset). 
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Certainly the student of seventeenth century poetry finds little to 
justify Dryden's praise in the scanty remains of Dorset's work that 
can be assembled to-day. Dorset wrote little and published less. 
“ Your Lordship's only fault is, that you have not written more ; 
unless I could add another, and yet a greater . . . that you have 
written, and out of vicious modesty will not publish." 4 His poems 
appeared from time to time in miscellanies, and no attempt was 
made in his lifetime to collect them. One miscellany of which the 
second edition appeared in 1707 is entitled The Works of the . . . 
Late Earls of Rochester and Roscommon , with a Collection of 
Originall Poems . . . 6 y the Most Eminent Hands . This con- 
tains poems attributed to Dorset, one of which (No. 11 in the fol- 
lowing list) was not reprinted in a later edition which has his name 
on the title-page : The Works of the Earls of Rochester , Roscomon , 
and Dorset . . . in Two Volumes . . . London, 1752. 5 In The 
Works of the English Poets 6 (1779-1781) for which Johnson 
wrote the “ Lives " fourteen of Dorset's poems were included. Sub- 
sequent collections, such as those of Anderson and Chalmers, are 
merely copies of this group. 

Since no complete collection of Dorset's poems exists, and much 
uncertainty prevails as to what he really did write, it has seemed 
worth while to establish the brief canon of his productions. In the 
list which follows an attempt has been made to gather and arrange 
in chronological order the poems attributed to Dorset and to state 
briefly the grounds on which the attribution rests. The order is in 
some cases fixed by dates attached to- the poems on their first 
appearance. In others it rests upon inference and internal evi- 
dence. 

In this connection it is helpful to bear in mind a few facts of 
Dorset's life. He first came into prominence after the Eestoration, 
when as Lord Buckhurst he figured in many unsavory escapades In 
the company of such as Sedley, Rochester, and the Merry Monarch 
himself. Much of the work attributed to him seems to belong to 
this period. His first wife, Mary Bagot, Countess of Falmouth, 

4 Dryden, dedication to bis Juvenal. 

8 This later edition, which I consulted in the Huntington Library, is 
hereafter referred to as The Works of Rochester and . . . Dorset. A work 
with a similar title page but with the date 1721 was catalogued by the 

Library of the U. S. State Department, but the book could not be located 
in Washington in 1929. 6 The copy I have used was printed in 1800. 
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was of the same group and the marriage was not approved by his 
family. His love of satire won him the disfavor of J ames II when 
Dorset chose as its object Katharine Sedley, Countess of Dor- 
chester, the King's mistress. About this time his wife died and he 
withdrew from the court. His second wife, Mary, daughter of the 
Earl of Northampton, was a beauty of a different stamp. Her 
influence was very strong, and in his retirement at Copt Hall, 
Essex, he seems to have steadied and changed under her companion- 
ship. Upon the accession of William of Orange he was made Lord 
Chamberlain, and was four times appointed among the Lords Jus- 
tices with whom the government of the realm rested during that 
King's absences from the country. Dorset's health was broken by 
early excesses. It gave way after the death of his second wife, and 
though he returned to court occasionally, he was a semi-invalid for 
some years preceding his death in 1706. 

1. Pompey the Great , a Tragedy . Translated out of the French 
ly Certain Persons of Honour. London, 1664. The entry in the 
British Museum Catalogue supplies the information that the trans- 
lators were Edmund Waller, C. Sackville, Sir C. Sedley and S. 
Godolphin, and the play is Pierre Corneille's Mort de Pompee. 

In the dedication of Dryden's Fssay of Dramatick Poesy (1668) 
he addresses Dorset in these words: “I am sure that my adver- 
saries can bring no such arguments against verse, as those with 
which the fourth act of Pompey will furnish me in its defense." 
This has been construed to imply that the fourth act is the work 
of his patron. So Pepys (June 3, 1666) : “ Reading Pompey the 
Great (a play translated from the Erench by several noble persons : 
among others, my Lord Buckhurst) that to me is but a mean play, 
and the words and sense not very extraordinary." 

2. Song Written at Sea (“To all you ladies now at land"). 
This is Dorset's most famous work, a ballad of eleven stanzas, sup- 
posed to have been written at sea the night before the battle of 
June 3, 1665, in which Buckhurst was a volunteer combatant. 
Johnson quotes this story, but doubts its veracity, for the reason 
that he was told by the Earl of Orrery, Dorset's son-in-law, that 
Lord Buckhurst had been a week upon it, and only finished or 
retouched it on the eve of the battle. 7 Mr. Ault 8 reprints it from 

7 Johnson, Lives of the Poets , ed. Hill, 1905. i, 305. 

8 Ault, Norman, Seventeenth Century Lyrics. N. Y., 1928, pp.* 333, 486. 
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B. M. Harl. Ms. 3991, and suggests that it may have been written 
during the first cruise of the Duke of York against the Dutch in 
November, 1664. At that time the Dutch avoided an action by 
retiring into port, as described in the verse on “ foggy Opdam ”. 
Pepys writes on January 2, 1664/65 of “a ballet I brought with 
me, made from the seamen at sea to their ladies in town ; saying 
that Sir W. Pen, Sir G-. Ascue, and Sir J. Lawson made them.” If 
this is the same poem, his comment confirms the earlier date; but 
the assigned authorship makes the problem a bit difficult. 

3. A Song on Blade Bess (“Methinks the poor town has been 
troubled too long”). In the Works of Eochester . . . and Dorset, 
ii, 45-46, in Johnson’s list, 9 and in Poetical Miscellanies , 1704, v, 
285. It can be dated by internal evidence as early in 1668 : “ My 
Lord Craven’s drums” mentioned therein, called soldiers to arms 
to subdue a mob of ’prentices (Pepys, March 24, 1667/68). 

4. To Sir Thos . St Serfe , on his Printing his Play called 
Tarugo's Wiles , Acted 1668 ( cc Tarugo gave us wonder and de- 
light”). The British Museum Catalogue lists four copies of this 
play (1668) under the name Thomas Sydserf. The poem occurs 
in the Works of Eochester . . . and Dorset, II, 40, in Johnson’s list, 
and in Poetical Miscellanies, 1704, v. 272. Genest 10 reports that 
the play was acted in 1668. at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

5. Song (“ Phyllis, for shame, let us improve”). In Johnson’s 
list, but not in the Works . It is printed in Westminster Drollery , i, 
(1671) without attribution. Mr. Ault dates it, therefore, 1670. 

6. Epilogue, spoken by Tartuffe (“Many have been the vain 
attempts of wit ”). In the Works of Eochester . . . and Dorset, n, 
41-42, and in Johnson’s collection. Moliere’s Tartuffe was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Eoyal in 1670 (Genest, i, 106-107). 

7. The Duel of the Crabs ; by the Lord B st, occasioned by 

Sir R . Howard His Duel of the Stags (“ In Milford-Lane, near to 
St. Clement’s steeple”). Printed, headed as above, in Poems on 
Affairs of State (1697), i, 212; not in the Works or Johnson’s list 
The original Duel of the Stags was published, according to the 

9 The Works of the Poets of Great Britain , with Prefaces hy Dr . Samuel 
Johnson . London, 1800, H, 8th pagination. 

10 Genest, John. Some Account of the English Stage , 1660-1830. Bath, 
1832, x. 87. 
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British Museum Catalogue , in 1668. Buckhurst became Earl of 
Middlesex in 1674/75; probably the date of the parody is nearer 
the earlier year. 

8. To a Person of Honour (Mr. Edward Howard) on his Incom- 
parable , Incomprehensible Poem called “ The British Princes ” 
(“Come on, ye Criticks, find one fault who dares ”). In the 
Works of Rochester . . . and Dorset, n, 38-39, in Johnsons list, 
and in Poetical Miscellanies (1704), v, 269-271. The British 
Museum Catalogue gives the date of The Brittish Princes , an 
Heroick Poem , as 1669. This poem and the next are mentioned in 
Mulgrave’s Essay on Satyr , printed 1680, as follows: 

Dorset . . . 

Dull as Ned Howard, whom his brisker times 

Have famed for dulness in malicious rhymes. 

The poem also refers in uncomplimentary terms to the death of 
Dorset’s wife, which occurred in 1679. One can only suggest a 
date between 1669 and 1679. The Essay was circulated in manu- 
script before printing, and may have been altered at the last 
moment. 

9. To the Same , on his Plays (“Thou damn’d Antipodes to 
common sense ”). Not in Dorset’s Works ; in Johnson’s list and in 
Dryden’s Annual Miscellany (1694), rv, 301. 

10. On Dolly Chamberlain , a Sempstress in the New Exchange 
(“ Dolly’s beauty and art”). Pound only in the Works of Roches- 
ter . . . and Dorset, n, 25. It consists of only six lines, hardly 
printable. Por this reason I attribute it to his earlier period. 

11. On a Lady who Fancy' d Herself a Beauty (“ Dorinda’s 
sparkling wit and eyes”). The first of the satires on Katharine 
Sedley, Countess of Dorchester, mistress of James II; she appeared 
at court about 1676/77. 11 It is in the Works of Rochester . . . 
(1707), II, 107-108, in Johnson’s list, and in A New Miscellany , 
edited by Charles Gildon (1701). Ault reprints it from B. M. 
Harl. Ms. 7315. 

12. On the Countess of Dorchester . . . written 1680 (“Tell 
me, Dorinda, why so gay”). The name is sometimes given as 
Dormida. In the Works of Rochester . . . and Dorset, ii, 24, in 

11 Pinto, V. de S., Sir Charles Sedley . London, 1927, p. 135. 
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Johnson's list, in Poems on Affairs of State (1703), n, 405, and in 
Dryden's Miscellany Poems (4th ed., 1716), n, 209. 

13. On the Same (“ Proud with the spoils of royal cully "). In 
the Works of Rochester . . . and Dorset, n, 25, in Johnson's list, 
and in A New Collection of Poems Relating to Affairs of State 
(1705), p. 562. 

14. Song (“ May the ambitions ever find "). Anlt reprints this 
from B. M. Add. Ms. 19759 (circ. 1681). The tenor of the song 
suggests that it may have been written to his second wife before 
their marriage. In Johnson's collection. 

15. Epilogue on the Revival of Jonson’s Play Called (t Every 
Man in his Humour” (“ Entreaty shall not serve, nor violence "). 
In the Works of Rochester . . . and Dorset, h, 42-43, in Johnson's 
list, and in Poetical Miscellanies (1704), v, 277-280. Genest 12 
gives Every Man in his Humour in a list of “ 21 old plays which 
were revived between 1663 and 1682." He states that it had “a 
good epilogue " and quotes two lines from Dorset's poem. 

16. A Faithful Catalogue of our Most Eminent Ninnies , A 
Satyr written in the year 1686, by the Earl of Dorset (“ Curs'd be 
these dull, unpointed, doggrel Rhimes ") . The heading given above 
is taken from the Works of Rochester . . . and Roscommon (1707), 
ii, 52-79. The 1752 edition and the British Museum Catalogue 
give the date as 1683. This is much longer than any of his other 
works. It is written in blank verse and is full of vulgar personal 
invective. It is mentioned in Jacob's Poetical Register, 1723, i, 
173-175, where it is described as “a satyr upon King James' 
courtiers, wherein the fair Sex have also a large share of his Lord- 
ship's pointed reflections." 

17. Song (“ Cory don beneath a willow"). In Johnson's col- 
lection. This poem and the next three have nothing by which they 
may be dated, except that they are light satiric verse and may there- 
fore be placed with those belonging to his earlier period. 

18. The Antiquated Coquet (“ Phyllis if you will not agree"). 
In Johnson's collection. A footnote reads “ a satire on a lady of 
Ireland, supposed to be of the name of Clanbrazil." Dorset's cousin 
Anne, granddaughter of the first Earl of Middlesex, married in 

13 Some Account of the English Stage, I, 343 . 
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1641 the Earl of Clanbrassil. She remarried after his death, in 
1668, and lived twenty years longer. This gives ns the identity of 
the lady, bnt does not assist mnch in dating the poem. 

19. A Song to Clitoris, from “The Blind Archer ” (“Ah, 
Chloris, 'tis time to disarm yonr bright eyes”). In the Works of 
Rochester . . . and Dorset, n, 45, also in Johnson's gronp, and in 
Poetical Miscellanies (1704), v, 284. 

20. Song (“Phyllis, the fairest of love's foes”). In Johnson's 
list, and appeared in Poetical Miscellanies (1704), v, 287, without 
attribution. 

21. Knotting (“At noon, on a sunshiny day”). In the Works 
of Rochester . . . and Dorset, n, 44-45. A footnote says it was 
written in compliment to Queen Mary. The date is therefore 1689 
or later. It is also mentioned in Jacob's Poetical Register, is 
included in Johnson's list, and in Poetical Miscellanies , v, 281-283. 

22. The Fire of Love (“The fire of love in youthful blood”). 
Ault attributes this to Dorset. It was printed without attribution 
in Shadwell's Amorous Bigot (1690), and in Examen Miscellaneum 
(1702), p. 6, where it is “ said to be by Earl D.” Its subject and 
general style offer no obstacle to this belief. 

23. The Indulgent Whore ; or, Madame Maintenon’s Advice to 
the French King . Written by the Earl of Dorset, in 1697 (“In 
grey-hair'd Celia's wither'd arms ”). This poem is thus entered in 
the Works of Rochester . . . and Dorset, n, 103. In Dryden's 
Examen Poeticum, being the third part of Miscellany Poems 
(1693), 418-421, it is printed opposite a Ereneh poem, of which it 
is a paraphrase, beginning “ La jeune Iris aux cheveux gris.” 

24. Song (“Sylvia, methinks you are unfit”). In Johnson's 
collection, and also in A New Miscellany of Original Poems, edited 
by Charles Gildon (1701), pp. 94-95. 

25. Poem, by a Person of Honour (“ Though, Phyllis, your pre- 
vailing charms ”). An anonymous poem in A Collection of Poems , 
viz., The Temple of Death, by the Marquis of Normanby (1701), 
p. 106. It is similar to Dorset's other work, and is immediately 
followed by Dorset's Epilogue to Every Man in his Humour, “by 
the same author.” The same poem, without attribution, is found 
in Poetical Miscellanies, y, 294. 
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26. Another work which may contain something from Dorset's 
hand is listed under his name in Arber's Term Catalogues , n, 542. 

The New Academy of Complements; erected for Ladies , Gentle- 
women, Courtiers, Gentlemen . . . compiled by L. B . [i. e. Charles 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst] Sir 0[harles] $[edley], Sir W [illiam] 
D[avenant], and others. The most refined Wits of this Age. Lon- 
don, 1681. The names in brackets are supplied by Arber. All 
poems, letters, etc., are anonymously printed, and the lyrics include 
several of Shakespeare’s. 

Helen A. Bagley 

Philadelphia 


KfiPONSE A M. BAUDIN 

Je ne puis passer sous silence le compte rendu de mon livre, 
Conventions du Theatre Bourgeois Contemporain en France, 1887 - 
19 H, par M. Maurice Baudin, dans votre numero de mars. Je veux 
bien admettre la justesse de sa critique sur Pomission, dans ma 
bibliographie, de Pouvrage de S. M. Waxman. II est vrai qu’une 
bonne partie du contenu de cet ouvrage, pour ce qui touche le sujet 
de mon etude, se trouve dans d’autres livres et articles cites par moi; 
neanmoins j’avais voulu mentionner Waxman, et la circonstance 
que son ouvrage n’etait pas public lorsque f ai envoye mon manu- 
scrit au premier editeur avec qui je suis entre en pourparlers, peut 
expliquer mon inadvertance sans la justifier. Mais le plus grand 
peche que j’ai commis (peche qui suffit a expliquer la critique 
partielle et sarcastique de M. Baudin), c’est de ne pas avoir men- 
tionne trois articles par M. Baudin lui-m§me, qui, eux aussi, ont 
paru apres Pachevement de mon manuscrit. Je ne les mention- 
nerai pas maintenant, car M. Baudin Pa deja fait, en expliquant 
que ma "discrete approbation" Poblige a sortir de sa modestie 
d’auteur. M. Baudin voudrait-il laisser entendre par cette expres- 
sion que j’ai fait des emprunts a ses articles sans en rendre temoi- 
gnage? Si c’est le cas, il a tort; je ne lui ai rien emprunte. 

M. Baudin ne critique pas serieusement quelques-unes des parties 
les plus importantes de mon livre ; il les efheure a peine. Ailleurs, 
il ne fait que chicaner sur les mots. Par exemple, il dit que j ; ai 
commis un non-sens en ecrivant, a propos du personnage decore, 
qu’il est presente sous Pun ou Pautre de deux aspects : " ou bien il 
veut une decoration a tout prix, ou bien la chose est traitee de f agon 
frivole et satirique." D’apres M. Baudin, cela revient a dire que, 
"sous Pun comme sous Pautre aspect," le personnage decore n’a 
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pas de decoration. Ai-je besoin de faire observer que cette conclu- 
sion, m-eme par Interpretation la plus litterale, ne se justifie nulle- 
ment' sous le second aspect, et qu'en tout cas, le personnage qui 
veut une decoration au commencement de la piece peut fort bien 
F avoir a la fin, que Ton peut penser a soi comme a un personnage 
d6eore in posse, etc. ? M. Baudin renvoie aussi au passage ou j^ai 
fait un classement des pieces selon le motif de F amour. Dans ma 
premiere categorie, j'avais compris celles ou un adultere, passe, 
actuel, ou imminent, joue un r61e important, et M. Baudin s'en 
prend a moi pour y avoir mis Revoltee , de Lemaitre; il dit qu'avant 
moi, personne n'avait soupgonne un adultere dans cette piece. 
Cependant, cet adultere et ses consequences sont discutes assez 
longuement dans Acte II, Scene VII ; si Helene avait ete une fille 
legitime, elle n'aurait pas ete la " revoltee " qu'elle est devenue ; et 
la scene ou elle recommit sa mere est une des plus importantes de 
la piece. Mais parce que Facte meme de Fadultere a eu lieu avant 
le commencement de la piece, M. Baudin pretend qu'aucun critique 
n'en a soupgonne Fexistenee ! Dans Manage llanc , ou il m’accuse 
devoir invente un adultere imminent, comment peut-on douter de 
la r6alite de cette imminence, vu le caractere de Marthe? Que 
Simone ne sache pas en quoi consiste un adultere, peu importe; 
la crise qui la tue est quand meme pTOvoquee par la vue de son 
mari etreignant Marthe. Et si Grace de Plessans, dans La Marche 
nuptiale , ne s'est tuee que pour ne pas survivre a son roman 
d'amour, pourquoi pas a la fin du troisieme acte? Son roman 
d'amour etait bien fini avee sa decouverte du vol commis par 
Claude. Elle se suicide seulement apr&s s'etre rendu compte qu'elle 
va ceder aux instances de Lechatelier. 

Reste Faccusation la plus serieuse de toutes. M. Baudin dit que 
mon frangais est " surcharge d'incorrections " et qu'il contient des 
phrases " de pur eharabia” Il n'en cite aucun exemple, et je trouve 
curieux que ces graves defauts soient passes inapergus des pro- 
fesseurs frangais qui ont lu mon manuscrit, surtout d'un professeur 
agrege qui Fa examine expressement pour y relever les fautes qui 
pourraient s'y trouver. En tout cas, f accepterais de meilleure 
grace les remarques de M. Baudin si ce n'etait pas le cas de la pelle 
qui se moque du fourgon. Et je ferai pour lui ce qu'il n'a pas fait 
pour moi : je citerai. Dans son compte rendu, il emploie Fexpres- 
sion tautologique “ rouvre a nouveau/' Dans ses trois articles dont 
il parle, je trouve les termes “ intervallaires ” et “ traditionniste,” 
que le Grand Larousse ignore; des mots desuets comme "drama- 
tiste n ; des incorrections comme “a de rares exceptions" (deux 
fois); un anglicisme, "non seulement nous dit-il"; des sujets 
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pluriels avec verbe an singulier, comme “Les entretiens de Mme 
Roucher avec M. Didier-Morel passe bientot les bornes de la politi- 
que,” et “ Si ces geants se portent des coups si terribles, ce n ; est 
pas qne leur malice soit profonde, c’est qufll ignore F art de se 
garder”; nne phrase sans tete (on est-ce nn abns de la preposition 
dans?) : “Dans Paris New-Yorh, ecrit en collaboration avec M. 
Panl Arene, 1907, ramena FAmericaine an Vaudeville.” Et je 
defie M. Bandin de tronver dans mon livre nn exemple dflncorrec- 
tion on de charabia egal aux denx suivants, tires de ses articles, et 
dans lesqnels son emploi de la conjunction que y non senlement 
superflu mais inadmissible par tontes les regies de la syntaxe, 
donne a la phrase nne allnre ridicnle. “Tout s’arrangera, car 
Smith est patient et bon; et qu’il tient par-dessus tont a ce qne 
FAmerique et la Prance s’entendent.” Et “Les ensignements dn 
doctenr Deborah portent bientot lenrs frnits, car le champ est 
fertile, et qne Feducation americaine ne perd rien a §tre trans- 
plants.^ Je ne dirai rien de nombrenses antres f antes, parce 
qn’elles penvent &tre des fantes dflmpression. Mais a tont prendre, 
il me semble qne M. Bandin a encore nn stage a faire avant de 
s’eriger en defenseur si chatonillenx de la langne et dn style. 

Clifford H. Bissbll 

University of California 


RfiPOlSrSE A M. BISSELL 

En ce qni concerne les adulteres imminents il est evidemment 
inntile de contrarier Mr. Bissell. Il a le flair. Cependant sfll 
compare ce qne fai dit a propos de Revoltee avec ce qufll me fait 
dire il verra tont de suite qne ce iFest pins la meme chose. Ponr 
ce qni regarde la Marche nuptiale , f ai tente dflndiquer qne Mr. B. 
diminnait le personnage de Fheroine. J J ai cite d^autres cas oh 
Mr. B. simplifie nn pen trop. Il n’analyse pas. Il rapetisse. 
Qnant a cette chose dfliomme • dSore qni veut nne decoration et 
pent fort bien T avoir a la fin, me suis-je trompe en disant qne 
“ decore ” signifie “ n’ayant pas de decoration” ? 

Si je n’ai pas insiste davantage snr “les parties les pins impor- 
tantes ” dn travail de Mr. B., c’est qne ponr en mesnrer Fapport il 
eht falln, encore nne fois, en completer la bibliographic. J'ai men- 
tionne mes articles de detail a cote de Fonvrage d’ensemble de Mr. 
Waxman ponr marqner le rigonrenx proced6 domination d ? oh est 
sortie la bibliographic de Mr. B. Mais Mr. B. souleve nne question 
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de dates que je rdavais pas prevue. Ueusse apparemment mieux fait 
de proposer d^autres exemples demission, disons Particle de 
Pellissier, la Convention an Theatre , 1886, E.A.D. , hi, pp. 12-27, 
et Fouvrage de Mr. E. Dawson, Henri Becque , Sa Vie et Son 
Theatre , 1923, mais pouvais-je soupgonner que le livre de Mr. B. 
eut et6 cinq annees en un inalterable cours de publication ? 

J*ai dit que Mr. B. ne lit pas assez ni assez soigneusement. 
Prenons un exemple : “ Sarcey dit que le Theatre Libre avait “ pour 
esthetique de decouper sur le theatre des tranches de la vie reelle 99 
( Quarante Ans de Theatre , vol. 8, p. 330) (vii). Le passage 
attribue a S. m’est pas a Pendroit indique, mais, a la page 245 du 
meme volume, Sarcey lui-meme dit que la formule en question n’est 
pas de lui. Apr&s cela peut-on se fier a Mr. B. qui declare Sarcey 
adversaire d* Antoine et du Theatre Libre (6, 133) ? Voila qui 
diminuerait singulierement le r61e de S. dans Phistoire du Th. L. 
J’aime mieux nPen remettre la-dessus au jugement de Mr. Waxman. 

Pour mes fautes a moi, la liste ci-dessus n'est pas suffisante, 
helas! puisqu’elle contient des echantillons qui ne sont pas des 
fautes, et que de tous mes pleonasmes on a choisi celui que je pour- 
rais le moins malaisement justifier: le chapitre de conclusions de 
Mr. B. rouvre une fois de plus des discussions deja ressassees un 
peu partout. Mais quand le recit de mes fautes serait plus formi- 
dable encore, certains passages de Pouvrage dont il s’agit ici n*en 
paraitraient pas moins impenetrates ou boulfons. Uai eu tort 
sans doute de critiquer le langage de Mr. B., mais comment pouvais- 
je savoir qu’un professeur agrege eut examine son manuscrit 
expressement pour y relever les fautes qui pourraient s’y trouver , 
et que celles que j ? ai trouv6es dans le livre ne sauraient y etre. 
J ? ai deja donne deux exemples provenant d’un meme paragraphe 
(vii-viii ) ; je peux bien continuer: 

Les classiques, du moins Racine, n’aimaient pas. . . . (33) 

Qui voudrait rayer, ou changer en dialogue, le fameux monologue de 
don Diegue . . . ? Toute la scfcne v perdrait. (33-34) 

. . . Thomme qui fait une profession de l’amour, mais sans souffrir de 
Topprobre qui accompagne la prostitu4e. (102) 

... les Fran^ais . . . sont beaucoup plus sensibles que nous aux 
suggestions sexuelles int^rieures. (161) 

On trouvera des passages de meme force aux pages 10, 21, 
109, 145. 

II y a des fautes de mots, depressions ou de constructions aux 
pages ix, x, 2 (2), 4, 6, 9, 10 (2), 11, 20, 40 (2), 43, 44, 46, 56, 
80, 99, 101, 160. 1 II y a des contradictions aux pages 85 et 131 

Ue ne parle pas de Texpression: “ C’est tout qu’elle ” (140), ni de 
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(■§§ sur le Marche ), 76 et 102 (le Passe). Je remets le catalogue 
de ces fautes a Pediteur de MLN. 

On peut se demander meme si le titre de Theatre . . . Contempo- 
rain convient a une etude qui n^embrasse pas les seize dernieres 
annees de la production dramatique. II faudrait considered bien 
entendu, la question de la date de Pachevement du manuscrit. 

Maurice Baudin 

New York University 


CONCLUSION 

En reponse a M. Baudin: je sais fort bien que ^expression 
“ tranche de (la) vie 99 est de Jullien, mais la phrase qui la contient ; 
et que fed citee , est de Sarcey, vol. 8, p. 300 (“ 330 ” est une 
malheureuse coquille) ; c’est a Sarcey done qu’il fallait Pattribuer. 

Pour la piece Bevoltee , j’avais dit quhl s*y trouvait un adultere 
(qui pouvait §tre actuel, passe., ou imminent, et qui etait, dans ce 
cas-ci, passe) ; M. Baudin a dit quhl n ; y en avait point. Voila tout. 

Nous ne paraissons pas avoir les m§mes idees sur ce qui con- 
stitue une faute de frangais. J ; aime autant nf en remettre au juge- 
ment de mon critique ici, qui est non seulement agrege mais docteur 
es lettres. En particular, je ne vois pas ou je me serais contredit 
dans les passages sur Le Marche et Le Passe auxquels renvoie 
M. Baudin. Les “tout qu’elle” et “seraient” sont deja corriges 
par un feuillet “Errata” dans les exemplaires de mon livre en 
vente a, Paris. 

Quant au mot “ contemporain 99 dans mon titre, il ne peut tromper 
per sonne, puisque les dates 1887-1914 font partie dudit titre. 

Clifford H. Bissell 


Uemploi de seraient pour serait (150) ; je ne ferai ni k Mr. Bissell ni h 
moi-mAme r injure de croire que ce soit autre chose que des coquilles. 
Je m’empresse d’ajouter que le livre de Mr. B. contient tres peu de coquilles. 
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English Biography in the Eighteenth Century . By Mark Long- 
aker. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
Pp. ix + 519. $5.00. 

Abraham Cowley, the Muse's Hannibal . By. Arthur H. Nether- 
cot. New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. vii 
+ 367; 10 illustrations. $4.75. 

Readings in Biography . By Clara L. Myers. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. x + 383. $1.75. 

The growth of biography in the last 150 years is one of the most 
striking phenomena in English letters. The publishing of lives 
seems, even at the present time, increasing; biographical methods 
have invaded and changed even the contemporary drama and novel. 
Criticism has not yet begun to catch up with this important branch 
of literature. The few writers who have thus far treated biography 
seriously and critically have encountered the type of obstacles met 
by all pioneers. Their findings have been inadequate. But they 
have established, at least, the groundwork for detailed study, and 
have shown the necessity of determining standards applicable to 
this distinctive and vital literary form. 

Dr. Longaker’s study is of particular interest, therefore, because 
it concentrates on a single epoch and selects for study a century 
which is of great importance in the development of life-writing. 
This narrowing of the field to the eighteenth century, coupled with 
the length of the book, makes it possible for him to devote extended 
separate chapters to Roger North’s account of his three brothers, 
to Mason’s Memoirs of Gray, to Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and, 
of course, to Boswell. These figures are set in their places by 
general chapters which trace life-writing before the eighteenth 
century, the fertilizing influences which made later diversity pos- 
sible, the growth of realism, the advance of scholarly methods, the 
work of the lexicographers, and the relations of peripheral forms to 
pure biography. Autobiography is not discussed. 

The difficulties of such an approach are obvious. The use of 
parallel categories makes it difficult to observe the development of 
eigtheenth-century biography in its entirety. After reaching the 
year 1801 at the end of Chapter V on scholarly methods, the 
reader is carried back to 1548 at the start of the next chapter 
on lexicography. A chronological table of significant publications 
might have disposed of this objection, but Dr. Longaker has pre- 
ferred separate bibliographies following each of his ten chapters. 
This renders each division complete and convenient in itself but 
tends to make the book a collection of disparate essays. 
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A further problem in dividing biographies by genres is that 
of the classification itself. Dr. Longaker’s divisions, though 
arbitrary, prove workable, and repetition of material has usually 
been held nnder control. Several passages might well have been 
collapsed or omitted (such as pp. 240-248, which merely restates 
pp. 48-56, often even with the same footnotes and illustrations). 
Some critical dicta and striking catch-phrases are frequently re- 
peated; for example, Steele’s, “ There is a satisfaction to curiosity 
in knowing the adventures of the meanest of mankind,” is quoted 
in full or in part no less than six times in one chapter, and twice 
more in another. 

The preface states that “ It is to provide additional information 
and to establish more firmly critical standards for the appreciation 
of biography that this study is presented.” The additional infor- 
mation is present on every page and will be welcomed by all lovers 
of biography. The critical standards, however, are more elusive, 
for the general manner of treatment is descriptive rather than ana- 
lytical, and there are few* summaries. Dr. Longaker’s principal 
requirement for true biography seems to be accuracy. In his 
dwelling almost exclusively upon proofs, authenticity, reliability, 
acknowledgement of debts, he tends to identify the Hanoverian 
biographer with the modern scholar, and to rule him out as a 
creative artist. Eight pages, for example (303-10), are devoted 
to demonstrating that Mason did not publish word-for-word copies 
of Gray’s letters. Mason, however, was an eighteenth-century bio- 
grapher and not a twentieth-century scholarly editor. Danger 
lurks in subjecting each separate biography to the bed of Pro- 
crustes, because (except possibly for antiquarian lexicography) 
each biography is governed by the individual and unique relations 
existing between the chronicler and the chronicled. There are, 
therefore, fewer fixed rules for writing a good biography than for 
writing a good novel. Interpretation, evaluation, style, organiza- 
tion — such important attributes of the good biographer . are 
relatively neglected in this study in favor of the lengthy analysis of 
sources and the testing of facts'. To this extent the author is con- 
ceding that biography is a branch of history rather than of litera- 
ture. He deals with the lives of highwaymen, pirates, beggars and 
strumpets under the heading, “ The Growth of Realism ”. . A case 
might easily be made out to show that the treatment of action and 
setting in the rogue biographies and the “ Lives and Amours ” 
publications is far more lurid, sentimental, and divorced from 
actuality than in the seventeenth-century biographies which pre- 
ceded them. 

Dr. Longaker’s observations on the Lives of the Norths form a 
delightful interlude; his chapter on William Mason is instructive, 
but it is his treatment of Johnson and of Boswell that deserves 
closest attention. In the latter’s case particularly,, owing to the 
newly available Boswell material and the concentration on Boswell 
4 
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the biographer, Dr. Longaker has made a contribution. Many of 
his statements are stimulating and just ; and for his organized and 
sustained treatment of Boswell's achievements. Dr. Longaker 
deserves praise. His book as a whole cannot be overlooked by any 
serious student of biography. 

The manner of Professor Nethercot' s Abraham Cowley is engag- 
ing, and the matter contains certain facts in the poet's life never 
before presented. The growing cult of John Donne and his school 
has created a need for a study of the poet whom J ohnson considered 
Donne's principal follower. Professor Nethercot's biography of 
Cowley, therefore, comes most carefully upon the hour. It is not, 
however, an occasional book, but gives evidence throughout of 
long study and matured reflection. The focus has been upon the 
courtier and Royalist rather than the poet, which permits filling in 
the necessary historical background and sketching Cowley's many 
distinguished friends and patrons in the lifelike miniatures — Saint 
Albans, the Duke of Buckingham, Henrietta Maria — that form such 
an agreeable feature of the book. The author has succeeded to an 
unusual degree in making his account at once authoritative and 
readable. His materials, and the measured judgments he draws 
from them, inspire confidence; the style is pleasant, and affords 
stiff going in rare instances only, where new documents must be 
explained in detail (as in the involved tenth chapter, “Spy and 
Apostate ", and the opening of “The Sabine Farm", in which the 
dust of archives obscures the green trees of Saint Anne's Hill) . 

In the middle period of his life, Cowley disappears in the chaos 
of civil wars, as did so many of his friends. It must be confessed 
that the new discoveries which Professor Nethercot offers concern- 
ing Cowley's activities as a Royalist spy, and later his desertion to 
Cromwell's government, do not present the poet in a favorable 
light. But the religious and civil conflicts of the seventeenth 
century have played havoc with the characters of other literary 
figures — with almost all those temporizers, in fact, who were able 
to regard events with neither the jocularity of Thomas Fuller nor 
the conviction of Milton. As a responsible biographer, Professor 
Nethercot presents Cowley's case as fairly as possible. He may 
underestimate the poet's double-dealing. Although, in default of 
further evidence, Cowley's treachery must rest as “not proven", 
nevertheless his continued disfavor after the Restoration, so con- 
trary to Charles's usual policy of clemency, points toward a more 
serious breach of trust than Professor Nethercot is willing to sug- 
gest. Of course, as the author argues ably, Charles would never feel 
great love for a man who could, under Cromwell, write an ode in 
praise of Brutus. The implications were too obvious. 

Certain recurrent themes give the book unity and direction. 
Among these might be mentioned Cowley's indecision, his love — 
at least on paper — for idyllic landscape, his interest in natural 
philosophy, his latent epicureanism, the influence upon his thought 
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of Bacon, Hobbes, and the empiricists, and his persistent bad luck 
offset by never-failing and powerful friends. The grand passion 
seems never to have dominated the poet. Although in a general 
sense Cowley may have been “ Love’s Columbus ”, Professor Nether- 
cot is unable to identify specifically the Indies he discovers. Heleo- 
nora, then, must remain simply Cowley’s Mistress , a poem rather 
than a person. 

Critical judgment on Cowley as cc The Last of the Metaphysical 
Pace ” is reserved for a final chapter. Professor Nethereot is chary 
in his use of the term “metaphysical”, partly because he considers 
unfortunate its vague use to describe at once peculiarities of thought 
and style, partly because he believes it carries opprobrious connota- 
tions. In Dryden’s sense — that is, the application of intellect in 
interpreting emotion — it seems just for much of Cowley’s work. But 
Professor Nethereot suggests that this is not the important Cow- 
ley, that he was really a writer of two styles, and that the involved 
and ingenious youthful poetry so admired by his contemporaries 
is of less interest to-day than his classical translations and imita- 
tions and his supple, personal prose. 

In her Readings in Biography , Miss Myers has edited standard 
works, or selections from them. Beginning with Carlyle’s essay 
on biography, and one continental example each from the classical, 
medieval and Eenaissance periods, she turns to English lives and 
confines herself to them from Cavendish to J ames Truslow Adams. 
The selections are suitable for elementary classes, and are supple- 
mented by lists of questions and a bibliography for further readings. 

Donald A. Statjpeeb 

Princeton University 


A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in English. By George 
Kitchin. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1931. 
xxiii -f- 387 pp. 16 s. 

This book is obviously the work of an enthusiastic scholar; it 
embodies the reading of many years, and throws light on not a 
few out-of-the-way chapters in English literature. Surveying a 
vast field from a particular angle, it cuts across a number of 
traditional sections, and invites useful testing of accepted values. 
At the same time, serious doubt must be expressed as to the com- 
plete success of the undertaking. The very subject raises objec- 
tions. What is exactly the relation implied between burlesque and 
parody? The author dismisses the problem rather easily (Intro- 
duction, xx-xxii) , explaining that on the strength of English usage 
he will regard the two words as practically synonymous. The 
single shade of difference he keeps up is that "parody” answers 
to "direct imitation of an individual work with humorous or 
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critical intentions/ 5 while “ burlesque 55 is “ the wider species . in 
which an authors work generally or that of the school to which 
he may be attached is imitated with comic intentions 55 (p. xxii). 
Exception might be taken to all that, but the discussion would be 
too long. On those very terms, what purpose can be served by a 
full history of burlesque and parody — or rather parody and bur- 
lesque, parody being the major notion and more frequent word 
by far in the present book? The authors aim, he says, is to throw 
light upon the development of letters, as governed by the critical 
reactions of taste (p. ix-x). Parody reveals the dissatisfaction 
with some aspect of the prevailing standard, and thus heralds the 
correction or the change. This is a somewhat over-simplified view. 
It does not seem tenable to assert that parody is “an unrivalled 
index to contemporary taste 55 (p. x). Taste is here a collective 
thing, while parody may be a thoroughly individual affair. In 
modern times especially, it is no check to all excesses, actuated by 
the fairness of “central-minded persons 55 (p. x), but a manner 
of self-expression, sought for its own sake by minds gifted with a 
certain imitative talent. The question of success, and prevalent 
public approval, of course, would raise a more valid issue; but 
Dr. Kitchin does not base his argument upon that. In fact, one 
can and does parody anything. Parody not only may, but it will 
be unfair. Again, it is not always critical; it can just as well be 
sympathetic and friendly, and so, even less significant as a symptom 
of insurgent taste. There appears thus to be little substance for 
a systematic disquisition in that inferior literary “genre 55 — a 
merely negative one, a sort of virtual or actual shadow to all 
positive types; if consistently worked, parody might provide the 
necessary corrective to all modes, and link up with direct criticism ; 
but there is no appearance that it ever was or is at all coherently 
worked; and criticism, in which there lives at least a conscious 
attempt at responsibility and system, is the real thing; there we 
should look for the negative forces which round off the developing 
artistic mind of a nation. — But criticism grew late, and Dr. 
Kitchin is on firmer ground when he makes capital out of the fact. 
There was a time indeed when parody more or less supplied the 
deficiency of criticism. Those were the centuries in which literary 
fashions were really binding, and connected with political and 
religious systems ; so that there was a good deal of repression in- 
volved in an obedience which concerned the whole human being, 
and could do violence to its instincts. Thus it was that the 
burlesque of Church discipline, of chivalry codes or “amour 
courtois 55 had the character of a psychological rebellion. But it 
is hardly so any more ; parody at the present time is a gratuitously 
chosen task, implying only the possession of a special cleverness. 
What can one build upon that? Roughly speaking, the classical 
age would be in that respect the parting era between early and 
modem parody. The authors view of the process, which he partly 
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recognizes, is that early parody was generally hostile to “ things 
as they are/ 5 while modern parodists are almost always “ watch 
dogs 55 of the established order — of social, political, artistic ortho- 
doxy; the cause being, that only from the Eenaissance were the 
professions “ soundly established 55 (p. xiii), and members of the 
literary craft could grow aware of their corporate interests. I 
should put it otherwise: with the rise to power of the middle 
classes, the writers, who mostly belonged to them, felt increasingly 
like them in their social tone of stiffening conservatism. At the 
same time, opinion grew free to a very large extent ; and parodists, 
ceasing to vent actual repressions, lost most of their sting. Lastly, 
'the natural affinity between a derisive mood, a talent for destruc- 
tive imitation, and the intellectual, fastidious taste of the highly 
cultivated, made itself felt more and more; it is easy to ridicule 
reforming zeal in the name of cool sense, less easy to ridicule 
sluggish wisdom in the name of zeal. The same change that 
made parody less violent emptied it of its life-blood; political 
animus, in revolutionary years, could still vitalize the “ Anti- 
Jacobin 55 group; but the nineteenth century, which Dr. Kitchin 
regards as the age of crowning achievements in that field, seems 
rather a time of sophisticated, futile, brilliant displays. Calverley, 
"one of the great masters of parody 55 (p. 298), leaves us singu- 
larly cold. Indeed the soul of parody is no other than the spirit 
of satire. . . . 

In conclusion, a full consecutive history of parody does not 
seem to be a repaying expenditure of energy. Whenever the story 
is on solid ground, and gathers substance, it crosses some other 
plane than its own, coincides with a survey of satire, or criticism, 
or public taste in its interaction with psychological and social 
influences, or comedy, or humour, or the mock-heroic — actual 
notions these, with a body and an evolution of their own. Or again, 
histories of burlesque should be written, but not of parody; even 
burlesque should not be regarded as one kind, and studied all 
through, but confined to periods during which it was prompted 
by a relatively permanent set of impulses. This brings me to a 
last point: Dr. Kitehin, illogically enough, has his own standards 
of “good 55 and “bad 55 parody, and they are coloured by the 
natural preferences of a scholar of academic breeding with a strong 
feeling of allegiance to the classics. The consequence is, first, that 
too much stress is laid on parody as “the college man 5 s wittily 
expressed dislike of the art that either in sentiment or technique 
departs too markedly from the cultured tradition of the tribe 55 
(p. 298). One might point out that in the name of those ideals 
the highest initiatives of genius and the deepest chords of artistic 
emotion are sure to be ridiculed; a reaction that has annoyed 
many a sensitive poet and -often delayed inevitable change, but does 
not much matter, after all — far from being a motive power — in 
the story of creative literature. A more serious result is that there 
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follows some arbitrariness in Dr. Etchings valuation of historical 
movements. If not the greatest age of parody, at least that in which 
its spirit was most widely diffused was the neo-classic period, from 
the Restoration to the middle of the eighteenth century. Then it 
was that most writers — and the very eminent as well as the com- 
mon run — wrote more or less with an imitative-derisive intent; 
and the origin of the impulse is plain enough : the age as a whole 
suffered under an intellectual repression; while paying lip-service 
to the ancients, the “ rules” and all the tenets of classical ortho- 
doxy, it was secretly ill at ease in its professed faith, and found 
subconscious vents for the need of sincerity in the various inodes, 
degrees and shades of the mock-heroic: dignified themes of the 
traditional kind, treated in a clearly or subacidly burlesque manner. 
But this clashes with Dr. Etchings favourite thesis that parody is 
“ classically minded/* and always more or less aimed at the pranks 
of romance; and so he undervalues, as unworthy of his detailed 
notice, that very important aspect of a whole century of English 
letters. A recent book with which he does not seem to be 
acquainted: Mr. A. H. West's U influence frangaise dans la poesie 
burlesque en Angleterre entre 1660 et 1700 (Paris, 1930), does 
hardly more than touch the fringe of the subject. — It would be 
superfluous after that to point out minor inaccuracies and slips, 
such as the perverse "Mr. James Cabell Branch** of p. xvi; and 
the last word should be one of homage — an homage not ironical but 
sincere and warm — to the author*s industry, admirable even if 
perhaps not altogether well advised. 

L. Cazamiak 

University de Paris 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti . An Analytical List of Manuscripts in the 
Duke University Library, with hitherto Unpublished Verse 
and Prose. Edited by Patjll Ekanklin Baum. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. x + 122. $2.00. 

Mr. Baum gives us in very attractive form a body of Rossetti 
manuscripts comprising a number of sonnets hitherto not published, 
versions of work already published, and notes important in show- 
ing Rossetti*s method of work. The division of the work into parts, 
an analytical list and the manuscripts themselves, makes as usable 
an arrangement as could be imagined, and Mr. Baum*s definition of 
the relation of these versions to the printed poems, where extended 
analysis was necessary, is acute and clear. It is not within the 
scope of the volume to gather together all the variants of the 
poems — to see this we now need to have a number of volumes 
before us — but since Mr. Baum compares his versions with those 
printed by Rossetti, it is a pity that he did not indicate the rela- 
tion of his version to the earliest printed version as well as to the 
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standard one. Thus in collating the manuscript of “ On an Alle- 
gorical Dance of Women ” with the print, he might well have noted 
that the manuscript differs in only two small details (10. and 14.) 
from the version printed by Rossetti in “ The Germ.” 

These manuscripts open up an interesting tract to those who 
would follow Rossetti on his Road to Xanadu. The material con- 
firms the impression of other variants in two important regards. 
We see again Rossetti's painstaking care for rich detail. And we 
see the gradual evolution of his thought. Sonnets or fragments 
which begin as mere explicit descriptions of particular situations 
evolve into generalized interpretations. In so doing they become 
more intensely autobiographical on the psychological side though 
less so externally. Item 36 on page 63 and the notes for “ Sooth- 
say” on page 77, with Mr. Baum's comment, well illustrate this 
second point. One fascinating gleam may be noted. In item 48 
of Rossetti's notes for u God's Graal ”, which he was working on up 
to March 1870, Rossetti has culled out from Sir Ector's vision one 
detail which closely parallels a key detail of the complex Willow- 
wood sonnets. The concepts jotted down either in prose or in a 
line or two of verse which afterwards got pulled into whole poems 
after Pope's fashion form an interesting part of the material. 

The two most important items are the prose cartoon and verse 
version of “ Rosemary ”, and the poem “ On Mary's Portrait ”, 
later largely reworked into “ The Portrait The former is illu- 
minating for a study of Rossetti's aesthetic. The latter is a very 
fascinating poem. We have so little of Rossetti's early work with 
its magic of a poignant and fresh vision that later faded. “ The 
Portrait” is far profounder in its expression of personal passion, 
and its technique is more assured, but the flashing vision of the 
other world breaking in upon this has fled : and to accompany this 
vision in the earlier poem there is a magic of thin high notes in the 
verse. In its general thought, “ On Mary's Portrait ” shows again 
how early certain concepts and surmises about life took shape in 
Rossetti's mind and how they persisted, to shape his experience. 

There are three facsimile illustrations, two showing the condi- 
tion of the manuscript, the third a drawing which everyone will be 
glad to have. 

Ruth C. Wallerstein 

University of Wisconsin 


Spenser’s “ The Shepherd’s Calendar.” Edited by W. L. Ren- 
wick. London: Seholartis Press, 1930. Pp. viii -f- 242, 

Professor Renwick’s edition of The Shepherd’s Calendar is his 
third and last volume of Spenser’s minor poetry. Like its prede- 
cessors, it reveals his broad view of classical and Renaissance 
literatures, and his ability to see Spenser’s work in relation to the 
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complex literary influences of the poet’s time. Sources are treated 
in a most satisfactory manner, with succinct comment, but with 
such copious quotations that the reader can see for himself just 
how Spenser has used Virgil, Petrarch, Mantuan, Marot, and the 
rest. 

Dr. Herford, in his edition of The Calendar reprints E. K.’s 
Gloss along with his own notes. Dr. Renwick, however, prints the 
Gloss as Spenser did, and then annotates it as he does Spenser’s 
text. This annotation of the Gloss has entailed no little labor, for 
E. K.’s ideas are often mistaken and his references vague; and Dr. 
Renwick frankly admits his inability to unravel some statements. 
He confirms the conclusion of Dr. Herford, Dr. Higginson, and 
others, that E. K. cannot be a screen for Spenser himself; he says: 
“ after working through the poems and the glosses one feels the 
contact of a different, a less flexible mind.” 

No part of the Calendar has proved more interesting to the 
critics than the ecclesiastical eclogues, and indeed these may well 
have seemed to Spenser the most significant portion of his little 
book. His interest in ecclesiastical affairs, most likely aroused at 
Cambridge, could hardly fail to be intensified after he had become 
secretary to a bishop. The Bishop of Rochester, he tells us in 
“ September,” was an exemplary pastor. The example of so good a 
man must have made the conduct of many of the slothful and self- 
seeking churchmen countenanced by Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical sys- 
tem seem doubly bad. In three eclogues Spenser reiterates the 
ultra-Protestant view of unworthy pastors, and in his epilogue ex- 
presses the hope that his book will teach “ the ruder shepheard ” 
how to feed and guard his sheep. So outspoken is he that we cannot 
wonder at his and E. K.’s fear of “ envious ” attacks. The fact 
that he is on dangerous ground causes intentional ambiguity and 
partial concealment that make interpretation sometimes difficult. 

Dr. Renwick provides a rational elucidation of these eclogues 
(“May,” “July,” and “September”). While he recognizes that 
most of Spenser’s shafts are directed against incompetent, selfish 
Anglicans, he sees, as others have, a reference to Roman activity 
in the latter part of “September” (11. 148 ff.). He also sees in 
the fable of “ May ” an attack on “ the secret adherents of Rome ” ; 
and in lines 80-101 of “ September ” he considers Rome the target, 
though he admits that both passages may be read as satire on the 
High Church party. His conclusions in regard to these passages 
coincide with the explanations of E. K. Throughout his commen- 
tary, Dr. Renwick reveals considerable faith in the veracity of E. K., 
who, he insists, though sometimes lacking in candor, rarely indulges 
in downright lying. 

“February” is sometimes interpreted as a fourth ecclesiastical 
eclogue, but Dr. Renwick takes the theme to be merely “ the rever- 
ence due to age and station.” He twice refers to Dr. Higginson’s 
interpretation, but makes no reference to what seems to me the 
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more convincing argument of Dr. Greenlaw {PM LA., xxvi, 428- 
32), who finds in the Brier a symbol of “the proud Anglican 
church.” Dr. Benwick refers to the assertion of E. K. that this 
eclogue has no “ secrete or particular purpose,” and declares that we 
are not “ entitled to suspect him without much more reason than we 
have here.” Though I for one regret Dr. Benwiek’s failure to dis- 
regard E. K.’s assertion and probe “ February ” more deeply, I 
cannot regret his habit in this volume and elsewhere of resolutely 
subordinating his discussions of highly doubtful conjectures to 
the treatment of Spenser’s ideas and artistic aims. 


Indiana University 


A. (X Judson 


Thomas Lodge, The History of an Elizabethan . By N. Bueton 
Pabadise. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. 
ix + 254. $3.00. 

In his Seventeenth Century Studies, Edmund Gosse allows him- 
self to fancy the recovery of a biography, full and complete, of 
Thomas Lodge. Such a biography, he writes, 

would combine, in a series of pictures, scenes from all the principal con- 
ditions of life in that stirring and vigorous age. It would introduce us 
to the stately civic life of London city, to Oxford in the early glow of 
humanism and liberal thought, to the dawn of professional literature in 
London, to the . . . adventures of a freebooting sailor on the high seas, 
to the poetry of the age, and then to its science, to the . . . humdrum 
existence of a country practitioner, and to the perilous intrigues of a 
sympathizer with Catholicism trembling on the verge of treason. 

Professor Paradise calls his book The History of an Elizabethan . 
It was begun, however, as a doctoral dissertation, and with that 
in mind one should perhaps forget the ideal of such a biography 
as Gosse describes. 

The History of an Elizabethan is composed of three chapters on 
Lodge's life ; three chapters on Lodge's writings (his non-dramatic 
and dramatic works to 1597, and the translations of his last years) ; 
three appendices, “ Abstracts of Wills," an enumeration of Lodge's 
borrowings, and a chronological list of his works ; and, finally, an 
index. The biographical chapters add considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the facts of Lodge's life. Thus, Mr. Paradise has turned 
up documents which bear on the poet's financial troubles. The 
voyage on which Lodge wrote Rosalynde is dated with some finality 
u in the spring of 1585 and his supposed will of 1583 is shown to 
be that of another person. Mr. Paradise has also an interesting 
suggestion to make with regard to the important autobiographical 
passage in Lodge's verses prefixed to Biche's Don Simonides . These 
verses, he maintains, will not bear the interpretation usually given 
them: “ there is more evidence that Lodge suffered" persecution 
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because of his religion “ than that he lived in sponging houses and 
was hunted from society because of dire poverty and loose conduct " 
(p. 22). It may be added that Mr. Paradise's findings are pre- 
sented with an engaging modesty. 

His critical chapters leave more to be desired. The diversity of 
Lodge's literary ventures was, of course, extraordinary, and the 
historical critic must define the characteristics of all the kinds in 
which Lodge worked and show how he adheres to, or departs from, 
their traditions. Mr. Paradise might, I believe, have made clearer 
the connexion between The Wounds of Civil War and the Boman 
Play as a developed genre . He does not seem to me to get far with 
“ the type of romantic poem on a classical theme " to which Glaucus 
and S cilia belongs ; and, after indicating in a few words why As 
You Like It is to be preferred to Rosalynde , he is contented with 
suggesting that Rosalynde was “ itself finer than the Tale of 
Gamelyn, in much the same way" (pp. 82, 89). On the other 
hand, he reopens interesting questions by advancing reasons for 
dating The Wounds of Civil War before 1587 and Tamburlaine^ 

In matters of detail he seems reasonably accurate. He is guilty 
of making Spenser and Lodge ^ school mates" (p. 182), and in 
Appendix C he should have noted that Lodge's Reply to Gosson is 
included in Mr. Saintsbury's Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets. 
There are a number of minor slips in the quotations ; and, on page 
126, “ two " appears for “ too," spoiling the sense. The Yale Uni- 
versity Press might have made this really valuable study less un- 
attractive as a book. 

Arthur Colby Sprague 

Harvard University 


The New Shakespeare . Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and John Dover Wilson: The Winters Tale . Cambridge 
University Press; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 
xxvii : + 206. $1.75. 

The chief interest in the “ New Cambridge" edition of The 
Winters Tale will be found (where those familiar with the series 
will first look for it) in Professor Dover Wilson's discussion of 
the e Copy ' for the play on pages 109-127. Other features must be 
more briefly discussed. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Coueh's Introduction deals very pleasantly 
with the questions of date and source, and then rather gloomily 
with the question how far Shakespeare succeeded in the play. Four 
faults are charged against the dramatist, of which one is the irrele- 
vance of Autolycus and another the failure to present the recogni- 
tion-scene between Leontes and Perdita on the stage. The con- 
clusion is that u most lovers of Shakespeare will confess to a feeling 
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of disappointment” — a matter to be decided, I suppose, by the 
amount of critical fastidiousness that said lovers permit them- 
selves. Sir Arthur’s remark (page viii) that the authenticity of 
Forman’s Diary “(so far as we know) is not disputed” should be 
qualified by reference to the considerable doubt of its authenticity 
expressed in Dr. J. Q. Adams’s recent edition of Macbeth . The 
parenthetical allusion (p. x) to Jonson “ belonging to Shakespeare’s 
Company at that date ” (i. e., the date of Bartholomew Fair) is 
careless. Jonson never really “belonged” to Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, and at the date of Bartholomew Fair was not even writing 
for it, but for the Lady Elizabeth’s Servants at the Hope Theatre. 
And Greene had been dead not nine years (p. xiv) but nineteen 
in 1611. 

The handling of the text is perhaps the least satisfactory part of 
the volume, and the part which has been most perfunctorily accom- 
plished. When one has praised the neat and accurate typography 
of the Cambridge printers, there is not a great deal more to praise 
except the ingeniousness of some of the added stage directions. 
The editor’s statement that “ all significant departures from the 
Folio text, including emendations in punctuation, are recorded” 
has not been strictly justified. Some words in the Folio have been 
silently omitted, legitimate old forms like “ murther ” and “ vildly ” 
silently normalized, and the good work of the Folio in systemati- 
cally distinguishing between syllabic -ed and nonsyllabic 3 d in past 
verbal forms has been set at naught. The practice of sometimes 
spelling as “blest” the sound that the Folio regularly prints 
“bless’d” and sometimes spelling it “blessed” becomes a real 
obstacle to the easy reading of the lines. Most jarring of all, to 
me, is the punctuation. The prefatory instructions to the reader 
inform him that “ four dots represent a full-stop in the original, 
except when it occurs at the end of a speech ” ; but this law, like 
the more laxly stated one for three dots, is more honored in the 
breach than the observance. In a single scene that I have collated 
with the Folio (V. i) the four-dot symbol is eight times inserted; 
but the scene contains eleven other full-stops within speeches that 
have not been disturbed. I doubt whether the novelties of punctua- 
tion in this edition have yet amounted to much more than an adver- 
tising device. Is it unreasonable to ask that in future volumes 
Professor Dover Wilson should either ruthlessly carry out his 
rules,— which, to be sure, would fly-speck his text pretty badly,— 
or else abandon them ? 

There are as usual some very clever notes. Perhaps the two best 
are the conjecture about the stage action accompanying I. ii. 83-6 
and the emendation of “ I haue lou’d thee ” in I. ii. 324 to “ T’ have 
loved the — which greatly helps the sense of a difficult passage. 

The section on * The Copy for The Winter’s Tale \ which I have 
mentioned above, utilizes effectively the recent bibliographical 
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studies of E. E. Willoughby, E. P. Wilson, and R. C. Bald. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Willoughby, Professor Dover Wilson assumes that the 
play was set up a year or more after the other comedies in the 
Folio, probably about May, 1623, and at the period when the print- 
ers were also at work on Richard II. Following F. P. Wilson and 
Bald, he argues that the manuscript text used by the printers was 
one prepared by Ralph Crane, scrivener for the King's Men, to 
replace the “ allowed book " which we know from Herbert's office- 
book to have been missing in August, 1623, and which Mr. Dover 
Wilson thinks was already lost when the Folio printing was begun 
in 1621 — hence the narrow escape The Winter's Tale had from 
being omitted altogether. 

To explain the nature of the manuscript imputed to Crane and 
employed as copy for the Folio version of the play, Mr. Dover 
Wilson again advances his theory of the “ assembled " text, which 
he has used to explain the bibliographical peculiarities of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and The Merry Wives of Windsor . The 
Folio texts of these two plays share with each other, and in part 
with the Winter's Tale, the phenomenon known as “massed en- 
trances." That is, all the characters who participate in a scene are 
listed in the opening stage direction as “ entering," even though 
the actual entrance of some of them may not occur till several pages 
later. In the Two Gentlemen and the Merry Wives this is the 
uniform practice and there is an almost complete lack of the neces- 
sary notes of entrance and exit and of other stage directions within 
the scenes. Professor Dover Wilson and Mr. Crompton Rhodes 
argue that such texts were “ assembled " by copying out in proper 
sequence the separate actors' parts with the aid of the prompter's 
“ plot " or tabular list of scenes. Mr. Wilson illustrated this theory 
in 1923 by a very apt metaphor: 

In the players’ parts you had, so to speak, the flesh and blood of the 
play, and in the “ plot ” the skeleton. So, by combining the two elements, 
you got something which, but for one omission, came remarkably close 
to the original prompt-book. That omission, however, was a serious one; 
it was the nervous system of the play, the coming and going of the 
characters, the business and movement on the stage, in a word the 
stage directions. 

Many very sound bibliographers — Dr. Greg, Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers, and Mr. Bald, for example — decline to accept the assembled 
text theory even for the two Shakespeare plays that it best fits. Be 
that as it may, the theory does not seem to me to fit The Winter's 
Tale without unwarranted stretching of the textual facts. One 
reason is that, as Mr. Wilson admits, the “ nervous system " is not 
really absent in the Folio version of this play. Though the en- 
trances are commonly massed and the descriptive stage directions 
are less frequent than usual, the necessary entrances and exits 
within the scenes are generally marked. The other reason, which 
Mr. Wilson does not appear to have noted, is that in two scenes of 
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The Winter's Tale (IV. iii and V. ii) there is no trace of “mass- 
ing 55 whatever : the procedure here is entirely that of the normal 
prompt copy. All in all, the idea that this text was produced by a 
scribe who could supply an accurate sequence of speeches and a list 
of the characters taking part in each scene, but by hypothesis had 
no information about stage business, seems to me illusory. 

Tuckee Beooke 

Yale TJmversity 


Translation, An Elizabethan Art. By F. 0. Matthiessen. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. x + 232. $2.50. 

Books and articles innumerable have discussed the four Eliza- 
bethan translators, Hoby, North, Plorio, and Holland ; none have 
brought to the consideration of these four collectively the penetra- 
tion of analysis and distinction of style which Matthiessen brings 
to them. He establishes beyond controversy that these translations 
are a part of the great creative literature of the Elizabethan age. 
No better example of a translation having its origin in the feeling 
that “new books would . . . bring new blood and vigor to the 
stock 99 of England could have been selected than Hoby’s Courtier 
containing as it does the important cultural ideas of the Renais- 
sance. Matthiessen admits that Hoby’s “knowledge of the lan- 
guage was far from perfect/ 5 listing amusing errors, but succeeds 
in convincing the reader nevertheless of the singular greatness of 
the translation. Hoby’s use of “ doublets/ 5 “ robustness of style/ 5 
“striking images/ 5 “native turns of speech/ 5 inserted “verbs of 
action/ 5 “colloquial tone 55 convert an Italian courtier into an 
English gentleman. Because Hoby wrote with an “ immediacy to 
his subject/ 5 “if the reader of English wants to feel Castiglione ? s 
. . . power and charm, he must seek it in Hoby 5 s pages. 55 

Matthiessen makes no excessive claims for the translator’s lin- 
guistic accomplishments in North’s Plutarch. North’s Greek and 
Latin did not enable him to correct Amyot’s translation which he 
in turn was translating. North moreover “ made mistakes of his 
own. 5 ’ But even in these cases it is sometimes “ extraordinary how 
North’s inaccuracies improve the context.” He converts^ “ the ab- 
stract to the concrete, the vague to the pictorial. There is 
dignity and restraint in Amyot, picturesque vigor in North.” Par- 
ticularly important is the suggestion that Elizabethan life and 
customs may be reconstructed from the points of departure of 

North from Amyot. _ . 

The infinite variety of shades of Montaigne s thought, its sudden 
twists and turns, make the Essays a difficult problem for the 
translator, as two important translations appearing during the last 
seven years and another in process of completion attest. Matthies- 
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sen quotes Elorio as to all translations: “dimished as much as 
artes nature is short of natures art.” Elorio’s “punctuation is 
dark, any number of single words are left out, negatives appear 
for positives and singulars for plurals on almost every page.” But 
Elorio’s departures are almost as interesting as the niceties of the 
Erench itself. Elorio brings words for example into the English 
language which many people would object to, and instructs his 
readers by weaving into the body of the text what modem editors 
would relegate to glossary and footnotes. Montaigne’s simple 
“l’endroit du Diaphragme” becomes in Elorio “ Diaghragme, 
which is a membrane lying athwart the lower part of the breast, 
separating the heart and lights from the stomach.” Portions of 
studies therefore concerning influences of Montaigne through Florio 
should be revised. 

Philemon Holland is saved for the last because in an age of 
great translations he “stood preeminent.” Matthiessen’s analysis 
of Holland’s art is even more thoroughgoing than of the others. 
The results are rich in variety. “ The steady desire for clarity ” 
results in “ in contionem escendit ” becoming “ went up into the 
pulpit to deliver an Oration unto them.” “ His love of . . . elabora- 
tion ” accounts for contrasts of his own. How his style was re- 
latively free from the fads of Lyly and DuBartas is contrasted with 
Elorio’s inclination in these directions. An immense number of 
other details illustrate the singular combination in Holland of 
accuracy and art, to be found in no other Elizabethan translator in 
such just proportions. 

Faults may be found in Matthiessen’s book. There are repeti- 
tions of phrase in the treatment of similar details. The vogue of 
Plutarch is touched upon without mention of the valuable mono- 
graph of Miss Shackford ( Plutarch in Renaissance England , 1929). 
It is possibly inadvisable to introduce a two-page treatment of so 
immensely important a translation as Sylvester’s DuBartas, even 
for the excellent purpose for which it is introduced, after excluding 
verse translations from treatment. But it must be admitted that 
Matthiessen writes better about this very translation than does any 
one in recent years. And this suggests the finest phase of Mat- 
thiessen’s book, its living quality. What is said of Holland applies 
to Matthiessen : “ It was natural of Holland to speak of these books 
as though they were flesh and blood.” Scholars will welcome in 
his book an unconscious but most effective answer to the strictures 
of the new school of humanists against scholarly productions, as 
Matthiessen writes with every whit as much literary skill, philo- 
sophical penetration, and artistic warmth and color about word 
and phrase as humanists do about the most alluring aspects of the 
aesthetic provinces of literature. 

George Coffin Taylor 

University of North Carolina 
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The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri . Translated by Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. Pp. xxii + 471. $5.00. 

# MY Fletcher offers not only a new translation of Dante’s master- 
piece but a new medium for it. In his succinct Introduction he 
argues convincingly that blank verse is unsatisfactory, and that 
the preservation of the tercet is essential, in rendering this poem. 
He believes, however, that a terza rima version has two grave draw- 
backs: the difficulty of that metre in our rhyme-poor language, 
and the actual unpleasantness, in English verse, of so many rhymes. 
He proposes to obviate both of these drawbacks by the, simple but 
hitherto untried expedient of leaving the middle line of each tercet 
unrhymed. 

This modified tercet form is an interesting experiment. It 
undoubtedly does lighten the task of the translator in many 
instances. It sacrifices, on the other hand, that effect of linked 
progression which is so characteristic of Dante’s verse. It also 
sacrifices much of the equally characteristic effect of lyricism. And 
I am not sure whether it is any less stubborn a medium than the 
form which I have elsewhere proposed for rendering the Commedia : 
terza rima with a very liberal use of imperfect rhymes. This form 
has three rhymes where Mr. Fletcher’s has only two ; but any two 
of its three rhymes or, indeed, no two of them may be perfect 
rhymes, — whereas in Mr. Fletcher’s tercets all the rhymes must, 
because of their fewness, be exact, or else the passage seems blank 
verse (as occasionally happens in the present translation), and it is 
invariably the first and last lines of each tercet that must be fash- 
ioned to rhyme exactly. As for Mr. Fletcher’s other objection to 
terza rima, the over-prominence of its rhymes, this too is obviated 
where imperfect rhymes are freely employed. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of his formula, Mr. Fletcher’s 
actual performance unquestionably ranks high among the many 
translations of Dante. He has not always, I think, fully exploited 
the possibilities afforded by the unrhymed mid-tercet lines; there 
are many places where small changes, even of word-order, would 
improve the verse; sometimes the meaning is not clear at first 
sight, especially in the doctrinal parts of the Paradiso (which per- 
haps would benefit by bolder departures from literal rendering) ; 
but on the whole this translation is comparable, among those of the 
entire Commpdia, only with that of Melville Best Anderson. My 
impression is that Mr. Fletcher’s Inferno* is a little the better of 
the two, though less well done than the subsequent sections of 
either; in the Pwrgatorio the honors are doubtful; Mr. Ander- 
son’s Paradiso is distinctly the better. An appraisal of the two 
versions tercet by tercet might very possibly discover superiority in 
more of Mr. Fletcher’s tercets than of Mr. Anderson’s. But Mr. 
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Anderson’s terza rima, read in larger units, reveals a lyric quality, 
and his finest passages attain a poetic height, which Mr. Eletcher 
never quite achieves. When Mr. Fletcher is at his best, his excel- 
lence lies in a precision of simple and euphonious diction moulded 
into effective phrases — an excellence which frequently characterizes 
good prose as well as good verse. His translation offers in some 
sense a compromise between the ideals of those people who want 
their Divine Comedy in English blank verse, or even prose, and of 
those who want theirs in terza rima; and both of these hitherto 
irreconcilable factions will find in its pages much that should 
please them. Mr. Fletcher’s rendering of the Commedia is espe- 
cialy notable for the frequency with which he has departed from 
the phraseology employed by previous translators with little indi- 
vidual variation, and has expressed the meaning of the original in 
an entirely new way. 

Lacy Lockert 

Nashville , Tennessee 


Tolstoy, Literary Fragments, Letters and Reminiscences not pre- 
viously published. Edited by Rene Fulop-Miller, trans- 
lated by Paul England. New York: The Dial Press, 1931. 
Pp.xvi 1+ 330. $5.00. 

Tolstoy’s literary remains, first bequeathed to mankind in gen- 
eral, then to his daughter, Alexandra, and finally appropriated by 
the Soviet government, are in process of publication. Certain selec- 
tions from them, translated into very satisfactory English, are for 
the first time presented to the public in this volume. It includes 
The D'ekabrists , which was the point of departure for War and 
Peace , fragments of novels and stories, two plays, a number of 
letters, and extracts from friends’ recollections of the master. The 
collection is essential to a complete understanding of Tolstoy, makes 
good reading, and brings out both his admirable qualities and his 
limitations, as the following quotations will show : 

(Lucerne, July 9, 1857) Apple-trees, masses of leaves, crowd round the 
windows. The waving grass, the lake, the mountains — all is peace, silence, 
solitude. The old woman who waits on me has faded yellow hair, a baggy 
throat, and a little, wrinkled, good-humoured face. She is deaf as a post, 
and speaks some impossible sort of patois , not a word of which can I 
understand. She is old and ugly, and busied all the time with washing 
and cleaning. She fetches water, too, and does all sorts of hard work. 
But she is always laughing; her laugh is that of a child, so musical, so 
jolly, that even the two yellow teeth which it reveals have a charm of their 
own. 

(Paris, April 6, 1857) I could tell you a lot more about things here that 
have come under my notice — for instance, a club of “folk-poets,” which 
meets in one of the suburbs, and to which I go on Sundays. But Turgeniev 
was right when he said that these people have no real poetry. They know 
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only one kind, the political, for which I have always felt a loathing, and 
never more than now. 

(Yasnaya Polyana, March 15, 1907) Of one thing, however, I am abso- 
lutely certain: not only the majority, hut all the plays ascribed to Shake- 
speare {Hamlet, etc., not excepted) are quite undeserving of the extrava- 
gant praise which is generally bestowed upon them. From an artistic 
point of view, indeed, I should rather describe them as beneath criticism. 

(From his physician's diary, Nov. 21, 1905) At lunch-time he quoted 
some funny passages from Dickens, and laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. He then read us that passage from Little Dorrit where money 
is shown to prove disastrous not only to the receiver, but to every one else. 
“What a splendid fellow this Dickens is! ” he said. “I should like to 
write something about him." 

(Beginning of 1881) I only wish I could say all that I feel about 
Dostoevsky. ... I never saw him, nor had any direct communication 
with him, but now that he is dead I realize that he was dearer, nearer, 
and more necessary to me than any other person. I never dreamed of 
trying to rival him — never! Everything he did was so good, so genuine, 
that it rejoiced my heart. 

H. Carrington Lancaster 


Codex A M 619 quarto. Old Norwegian Book of Homilies con- 
taining The Miracles of Saint Olaf and Alcuin’s De Virtutilus 
et Vitiis. By George T. Flom. Urbana, Illinois : University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Yol. xiv, 
Ho. 4, November 1929. (Issued April, 1931.) 

The manuscript of homilies here presented in diplomatic reprint 
by Professor Flom is linguistically one of the most important 
Norwegian documents extant. As the only complete edition 
earlier published (by Unger, Christiania, 1862-4) was not prepared 
with the meticulous attention to detail required by modern linguists 
and is, furthermore, out of print, the new edition is very welcome. 

In the volume just issued, Professor Flom presents not only an 
accurately transcribed text but also ten excellent facsimiles — ade- 
quate for the reader to familiarize himself with the peculiarities of 
the paleography. As far as modern printing can reproduce them, 
these peculiarities are also maintained in the printed page. Thus, 
the tall a , the various forms of r and the Anglo-Saxon w for v, 
all are retained; and all editorial expansions are set out by means 
of italics. - 

The Introduction, devoted almost wholly to a paleographic 
analysis, is less satisfactory than the text itself. The arrangement 
is confusing and the style often crabbed. Thus, a reference to the 
text does not make the discussion of Lacunae , p. 15, clear; here 
Unger’s edition and Wadstein’s monograph 1 supply the necessary 
information. Even more true is this of the discussion of the 

1 Fornnorska Homiliebokens Ljudlara , Upsala, 1890. 

5 
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various hands of the manuscript (pp. 15 fL). Not once, as far as 
I can see, does the editor clearly state what parts are assigned to 
each of the main scribes. Again one must turn to Wadstein. At 
times, too, the discussion is out of proportion. Thus, over a page 
is devoted to the Position of the Accent , not an important point, 
while no space is given to the significant problem of symbols of 
abbreviation. Again, under the heading Scribal Errors, we find 
lumped numerous spellings clearly not “ errors ” but dialectal pecu- 
liarities, and recognized as such by the editor. 

Some unfortunate errors have crept in. In the section entitled 
The Technique of the Letter 0 (p. 47 fL), appears an elaborate 
criticism of Unger's reading eyrum , fol. 72a, 14, instead of 0yrum ; 
when we turn to the text, we find to our surprise the reading eyrum 
adopted. Similarly, on p. 49, Elom argues for d0mom , fol. 3b, 12, 
instead of demom . In the text demom is adopted. 

The most significant contribution of the Introduction is the 
section on Function of the Accent Marie , in which it is suggested 
that the accent is used not only to mark vowel length, but also to 
show sentence stress (p. 19). If this claim can be fully sub- 
stantiated and worked out in detail, the results will be of far- 
reaching significance. 

It is, however, rather in the text and excellent facsimiles that 
the chief value of the volume will be found. 


University of Iowa 


Hetoing Larsek 


Sir William Temple a Seventeenth Century “ Lib ertin.” By Claka 

Mabbtjkg. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: H. 

Milford, 1932. Pp. xviii + 128. $2.00. 

The title is a little startling, and Miss Marburg does not ex- 
plicitly explain it. She uses “ libertin '' however in its intellectual 
sense of a “free thinker,” and is no doubt right in considering 
Temple as in general sympathy with Montaigne. She shows that 
he was neither hopeful of any great results from the new Baconian 
science, nor at all affected, though Cudworth had been his teacher 
in his youth, by the intuitionism of the Cambridge Platonists. He 
should not be treated as most of his commentators (except Spin- 
garn) have done, and as is suggested by The Battle of the Boohs, 
as an out and out supporter of the Ancients against the Modems. 
He shows an unexpected interest in different types of culture, es- 
pecially those of the Chinese, the Incas of Peru, the Turks and the 
Goths — in the last case almost anticipating Gray. He held that as 
there had been no progressive advance or decline in man's powers, 
outbursts of literary brilliance might occur and probably had oc- 
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cur red in all sort of places where the climate and the circumstances 
of the moment were favorable. In the regulation of his life Temple 
was a discreet Epicurean, and, looking to literature to provide 
rather a high type of pleasure than instruction, the pleasure 
afforded by Rabelais and Don Quixote, he was against subjecting 
it to strict rules. The English drama had an advantage over the 
French in its humorous characters, the result of the English climate 
and the liberty enjoyed by its people to live as they liked. 

Miss Marburg has worked out the dates of Temple’s several 
essays and has* traced the sources of much of his knowledge. She 
does not however tell us where he got his notion of “the great 
Almanzor.” Her thesis contains much illustrative matter which 
is evidence of wide reading. Her aim is however a somewhat 
limited one. Though her chapters are headed “ The moral philoso- 
pher ”, “ The historian ”, “ The critic ”, she practically confines 
her examination to two or three of Temple’s later essays. She pays 
no attention to what we know of him and his opinions as a young 
man. He learnt Spanish for example not at the Hague (p. 61), 
but at Brussels in 1652. 

Miss Marburg’s book shows traces of the influence of the modern 
school of cynical biography. She refuses to be righteously indignant 
over the treatment Temple received for his brilliant and patriotic 
services, or to sigh over what might have been, had William III 
been his master from the beginning. To her Temple is “ one who 
had tried to get on with the world and failed” (p. xiii), “who 
had overreached himself politically and who spent the rest of his 
life building up his shattered ego ” (p. xiv). Lady Giffard’s affec- 
tionate devotion to her brother is seen as “ solicitous flattery ” 
(p. xiii). This attitude strikes the old-fashioned as not quite 
generous. 

The book has rather too many misprints; e. g. libre penseura 
(= libres penseurs) p. 20, que (—qui), suite (= fuite) p. 21, 
ocurrs p. 22, omniscent p. 23, viellards p. 48, qu’est (= qui est), 
men (= man) p. 49, une (= uns) p. 53, le louange p. 81, plusiers 
p. 87, Mcklih (== Nieklin — he was a poet of distinction) p. 100, 
Steward (“Stewart) p. 123. 

G. C. Mooke Smith 

Sheffield, England 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Devil in Legend md Literature. By Maximilian Run- 
win. Chicago and London: The Open Court, 1931. Pp. xvi + 
354. $3.00. Dr. Rudwin, known for numerous studies of the 
Devil in various literatures, has published in this volume a series 
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of essays devoted to his hero, whose origins, tastes, behavior, and 
reputation he amply describes. While the book is addressed pri- 
marily to a popular audience and consequently contains much 
material that is well known to scholars, it also shows wide reading 
and much genuine knowledge, so that it should be of interest to 
students of religion, of folk-lore, and of literature. Dr. R. refers 
to a host of men of letters who, like their chief representatives, 
Milton, Dante, and Goethe, have brought the Devil into their 
works, and makes his remarks about them easily accessible by the 
addition of an excellent index.- One can only believe with M. 
Piquet, cited by Dr. R., that, “ si Tame de M. Rudwin est un jour 
menace de choir dans l’abime infernal, nul doute que le maitre du 
logis ne lui tienne compte de l’avoir ainsi rehabilitee 

h. c. L. 


A Shakespeare Bibliography . By Walter Ebisch and Levin L. 
S chucking. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. xviii + 
294. $7.50. Practising scholars will find this work very useful. 
For beginners and amateurs its inconsistencies and mistakes, fewer 
it is true of commission than of omission, will make it less valuable. 
Yet the compilers are to be congratulated on the conception and 
prosecution of their difficult task. Their method is to draw up an 
elaborate system of categories covering every aspect of the study of 
Shakespeare and his age — it occupies nine and a half pages in the 
table of contents. The subheading for works about the ghosts, for 
example, is numbered VIII, 2, (b), (v), (dd), (yy). The multi- 
plication of subheadings complicates the classification of many 
items. Thus one is surprised not to find Miss Bartlett’s Mr. 
William Shakespeare beside her Catalogue of the Exhibition under 
“ I. Shakespeare Bibliography,” though it later appears under “ V, 
(2), (a), Bibliography of Oldest Texts” and, less logically, under 
“VI, (1), (b). General Studies of Shakespeare’s Sources, Literary 
Influences, and Cultural relations.” It would not be difficult 
to compile a list of serious omissions, for the aim, while selec- 
tive, was to include every indispensable work. Perhaps the most 
serious weakness is the relative neglect of Elizabethan source 
materials; perhaps the greatest strength is the large number of 
German titles. The lack of adequate reference to sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century documents is illustrated by “ III, 4, The Most 
Important Biographies.” The list begins with Drake and Halli- 
well. Even if the notes of the seventeenth-century antiquarians 
were to be ignored, one would expect Rowe to lead the modern list. 
But' the references to works of recent scholarship, both books and 
articles, are very helpful; and the multiplicity of the categories 
undoubtedly facilitates rapid reference. 


H. a. 
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Pp. xvi + 304. $1.50. 
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Parrott, Thomas M., and Thorp, William 
(eds.). — Poetry of the Transition 1850- 
1914. New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Ripman, Walter. — A Pocket Dictionary of 
English Rhymes. New York: Dutton, 1932. 
Pp. viii + 188. $2.50. 
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Robinson, Edwin Arlington. — Nicodemus, 
a Book of Poems. New York: Macmillan, 
1932. Pp. x+90. $1.75. 

Scott, John H., and Chandler, Zilpha E. — 
Phrasal Patterns in English Prose. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1932. Pp. xii 4* 376. 
$4.00. 

Snyder, Franklyn Bliss. — The Life of 
Robert Burns. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
Pp. xiv -f 530. $4.00. 

Thomas, J. M., Manchester, F. A., and 
Scott, F. W. — Composition for College Stu- 
dents. Third edition. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. Pp. xx 4- 754. $2.00. 

Vogt, Frieda. — Thomas Hardys Natur- 
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im Jahre 1931. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1932. 
Pp. 100. M. 4.50. (Kolner Arbeiten zum 
englischen Recht, 4.) 

Weaver, Bennett. — Toward the Under- 
standing of Shelley. Ann Arbor: U. of 
Michigan Press, 1932. Pp. xii + 258 + viii. 
$2.50. (U. of Michigan Publications in 

Language and Literature, IX.) 

Wright, Elizabeth Mary. — The Life of 
Joseph Wright. Oxford: University Press, 
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Wyld, Henry Cecil (ed.). — The Universal 
Dictionary of the English Language. New 
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Paris: Nouv. Rev. crit., 1931. 96 pp. Fr. 9. 

M. Donnay. Son oeuvre. Ibid,, 1931. 

98 pp. Fr. 9. 

Berger. B. — Vers rapport§s, ein Beitrag 
zur Stilgeschichte der franz: Renaissance- 
diehtung. Diss. Freiburg: 1930. 70 pp. 

Bertoni, G. — Materiali per la storia della 
leggenda del San Graal in Franeia. Roma: 
P. Maglione, 1930. 68 pp. L. 6. 

Bloch et Wartburg. — Diet. etym. de la 
langue fr.Pr6f.de Meillet. I. Paris: Presses 
univ., 1932. xxviii + 407 pp. 

Boillot, F. — Les id£es de Jules Renard 
sur le style, reprinted from A Miscellany 
of Studies in Romance. Cambridge, Eng,: 
Heffer, 1932. 17 pp. 

Bruel, A. — Le sentiment de la patrie dans 
l’oeuvre de Du Bellay. Angers: Eds. de 
l’Ouest, 1931. 31 pp. 

Cabanes. — Grands N6vropathes. T. 2: La 
Fontaine, Rousseau, Musset, Hugo, Sainte- 
Beuve, etc. Paris: A. Michel, 1931. 383 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Chapelain decoiffA— • Ed. G. L. Van Roos- 
broeck. New York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 
1932. 89 pp. 

Christine de Pisan. — La Vision-Christine, 
6d. Sister Mary L. Towner. Diss. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ., 1932. viii + 220 pp. 

Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. — Eight Fr. 
Classical plays, ed. J. C. Lyons and C. 
Searles. New York: Holt, 1932. vi + 609 
+ lxiv pp. $2.00. 

Cox, R. A. — Dominant Ideas in the works 
of G. de Maupassant. Boulder , Colorado: 
1932. 70 pp. (U. of Col. Studies.) 

Dargan, E. P. — H. de Balzac, a force of 
nature. Chicago: U. of C. Press, 1932. 87 

pp. $1.00. 

David, M. — Stendhal. Paris: Nouv. Rev. 
crit., 1931. 77 pp. Fr. 9. 

De Petri Maria. — La poesia religiosa di 
Francis J ammes. Torino : Tip. San Guiseppe 
degli Artigianelli, 1931. 31 pp. 

Dohner, K. — Zeit und Ewigkeit bei 
Chateaubriand. Ein Beitrag zur Werk- und 
Wortforschung. Geneve: L. S. Olschki, 1931. 
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vi + 156 pp. Frs. 10. (Biblioteca del- 
T “ Archivum romanicum.” ) 

Drapeau, C.-J. — La langue fr., cours 
eldmentaire. Garden City; Doubleday, Doran. 
1932. xxxvi + 340 pp. 

Escholier, R. — V. Hugo racontti par ceux 
qui Font vu. Paris: Stock, 1931. 419 pp. 

Fisher, F. W. — Der Stil des Aliscans-Epos. 
Diss. Rostock: 1930. 86 pp. 

Galland, J. S. and Vaughn, Ethel-Pro- 
gressive Fr. Grammar. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. xii + 344 pp. $2.00. 

Grubbs, H. A., Jr. — Damien Mitt on (1618- 
90), bourgeois honnSte homme. Princeton: 
University Press, 1932. 63 pp. (Elliott 

Monographs. ) 

Grundy, J. B. C. — Longman’s Modern 
Method Fr. Bk. I. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1932. vi + 200 pp. $0.90. 

Guidetti, Augusta. — Francis Jammes. 
Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1931. 136 pp. L. 

12. (Letterature moderne.) 

Hill, L. Alfreda. — The Tudors in French 
Drama. Diss. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. 176 pp. $1.25. (J. H. Studies 
in Romance L. and L., XX.) 

Hirschel, G. — Le Livre des Quatre Dames 
von A. Chartier. Diss. Heidelberg : 1929. 
57 pp. 

Ilsley, M. H. and Franconie, J. E.— Rondes 
et poesies pour la jeunesse. New York: 
Harper, 1932. xii + 143 pp. 

Jouhan de la Chapele de Blois. — Le Conte 
dou Barril, ed. R. C. Bates. New Haven: 
Yale Press, 1932. cxxvi + 113 pp. $2.50. 

Kuhn, A. — Die franz: Handelssprache im 
17. Jhr. Diss. Leipzig: 1931. 258 pp. 

Lancaster, H. C. — A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Part II, the Period of Corneille, 1635- 
51. 2 vols. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1932. 804 pp. $10. 

Lantoine, A. — Les lettre philos. de Vol- 
taire. Paris: Malfere, 1931. 192 pp. Fr. 12. 

Learned, H. D. — A modern introductory 
French book. New York: Oxford Press, 1932. 
xliv-j-317 pp. 

Le Grand, E. G. — Premier Cours de fr. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. xii + 190 pp. 
$0.80. 

Levy, Raphael. — Reeherches lexieogra- 
phiques sur d’anciens textes fr. d’origine 
juive. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. 92 pp. $2.50. (J. H. Studies in 

Romance L. and L. Extra Vol. V.) 

Malakis and Blanche. — French by reading. 
New York: Holt, 1932. xii + 340 + Ixxvi 
pp. $1.48. 

Marcucci, E. — Giulio Verne e la sua opera. 
Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1930. 128 pp. 


Martineau, H. — Stendhal et le salon de 
MmeAncelot. Paris; le Divan, 1932. 207 pp. 

Meissner, E. — Die soziologische Frage- 
stellung bei Balzac. Diss. Heidelberg . 74 pp. 

Montaigne. — Journal, ed. P. d’Espezel. 
Paris: Cit4 des Livres, 1932. vi + 369 pp. 

Mouly, G. — V. Sardou d’aprSs des docs. 
in£ds. Paris: A. Michel, 1931. 319 pp. Fr. 15. 

Musset. — Comedies et proverbes, €d. J. 
Copeau. 2 vols. Paris: Cit§ des livres, 

1931. xxvi + 367 +327 pp. 

Trois comedies, ed. K. McKenzie. 

Boston: Heath, 1932. xvi + 183 pp. 

Palmar occhi, R. — Voltaire. Aneddoti. 
Roma: A. F. Formfggini, 1930. 125 pp. L. 9. 

Pargment, M. S. — Coutumes frangaises. 
Boston: Heath, 1932. xvi + 281 pp. 

Parmenter and Trevino. — Vowel positions 
as shown by X-Ray, repr. fr. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, June, 1932. 19 pp. 

Perfetto Gennaro (Janunculus). — Rabelais 
ed i suoi tempi, preceduto da un giudizio 
critico di Benedetto Croce. Napoli: R. ed 
E. Pironti, 1924. ccccxxxv + 56 pp. L. 15. 

Philipot, E. — Trois farces du recueil de 
Londres. Rennes: Plihon, 1931. 169 pp. 

Picco, F. — Molidre. Firenze: F. Le Mon- 
nier, 1930. 210 pp. L. 5. 

Plattard, J. — Fr. Rabelais. Paris: Boivin, 

1932. 342 pp. Fr. 36. 

Pommier, J. — La mystique de Baudelaire. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1932. 201 pp. 

Rabotine, V. — Le “ Boece ” provengal, 
dtude linguistique. Diss. Strasbourg : 1930. 
195 pp. 

Rolland, Romain. — Un voyage de Jean- 
Christophe, Episode tiree de “ Jean-Chris- 
tophe,” ed. F. Ernst and H. S. Schwarz. 
Boston: Heath, 1932. xviii + 221 pp. 

Rousseau, J.-B. — Contes et §pigrammes 
libres, Sd. F. Mitton. Paris: IntermSdiaire 
du Bibliophile, 1930. xx + 163 pp. 

Sandeau. — Mile de la SeigliSre, ed. F. H. 
Osgood, 1932. xii + 222 pp. 

Sauzd, E. B. de. — Lisons done. New York: 
Holt, 1932. iv + 146 + xxiii pp. $0.72. 

Schoberth, F. W. — Das Komische Element 
in der franz: Tragikomodie. Diss. Erlangen, 
1930. 107 pp. 

Schwartz, W. L. — Fr. Romantic poetry, 
an anthology. New York: Harper, 1932. 
xxxiv + 443 pp. 

Tavera, Fr. — Le Probl&me humain, l’Id§e 
d’humanitg dans Montaigne. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1932. 332 pp. 

Villon. — Deux ms. de Villon, repr. en 
phototypie, avec une notice par A. Jeanroy 
et E. Droz. Paris: Droz, 1931. xix pp. 
et planches. 
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Accademia, R., dei Rozzi in Siena. Quarto 
centenario 1531-1931. Siena: R. Accademia 
dei Rozzi, 1931. 28 pp. 

Albeggiani, F. — I/autonomia dell'arte in 
Francesco De Sanctis e nelPestetica italiana 
contemporanea. Palermo: Tip. f.lli Vena e 
C., 1931. 31 pp. 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — L’Agamennone, con 
introduzione e commento a cura di C. Jorio. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1931. 76 pp. L. 3. 

(Scrittori italiani e stranieri, no. 31.) 

Bruto secondo. Tragedia in cinque 

atti. Con introduzione e note di A. Avan- 
cini. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1931. 91 pp. 

L. 2.75. (Collana di eultura classica.) 


Mirra. Tragedia in cinque atti. A 

cura di G-. Raya. Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1931. 81 pp. L. 2.75. (Collana di eultura 
classica.) 

Angeli, Pietro, di Barga. — Aucupium o 
l’ucellagione. Versione italiana con intro- 
duzione e note di G. Chimienti. Trieste: 
Stab. tip. Nazionale, 1931. 90 pp. L. 7. 

(Letteratura venatoria classica.) 

Appunti di letteratura. Genova: Tip. A. 
Porcile, 1930. 208 pp. 

Barabesi, R. — Bibliografia della provincia 
di Grosseto. Siena: Arti graf. Lazzeri, 1930. 
x + 573 pp. L. 10. 

Baretti, Giuseppe. 1719-1789. A cura di 
L. Piccioni. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 
1931. 104 pp. L. 2.25. (Scrittori italiani 

con notizie storiche e analisi estetiche.) 


pp. 


Bastiano di Francesco. — Egloga pastorale 
di amicizia. Nuovamente ristampata e 
ricorrecta. Composta per — , dedicata al 
prestantissimo giovane Achille Orlandini 
suo iueundissimo amico. Impresso in Siena, 
adistantia di Giovanni di Alisandro Landi 
libraio, adi 7 di settembre MDXLIII. Siena: 
R. Accademia dei Rozzi, 1931. 32 

( Riproduzione. ) 

Belcari, Feo. — Alcune laudi inedite. A 
cura di L. Delucchi. Genova: Tip. Bottino 
e Scheggi, 1930. 32 pp. 

. Boschetti, A. F. — I cataloghi delFopera 
di Pompeo Litta, £C Famiglie celebri ita- 
liane. 55 Note, appunti, notizie. Modena: 
Soc. tip. Modenese, 1930. 57 pp. 

Bottiglioni, G. — Elementi prelatini nella 
toponomastica corsa. Con una carta a 
colori. Opera sussidiata dalla r. University 
di Cagliari. Pisa: Tip. F. Simoncini, 1929. 
113 pp. (LTtalia dialettale, suppl. I, serie 

Brenna, Ernestina.— La letteratura edu- 
cativa popolare italiana nel secolo XIX, 
Milano: Federazione italiana biblioteche 
popolari, 1931. 246 pp. L. 6. (Collana 

di guide di lettura, no. 1-2.) 


Cali, G. — Iacopo Sannazaro poeta uma- 
nista; 1458-1530. Catania: Tip. Filippini, 
1931. 30 pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Annuario 

del r. liceo ginnasio N. Spedalieri di Ca- 
tania/ 5 1925-1930.) 

Campani, Nicolo. — Strascino: comedia 
rusticale doue si eontiene un piato die fanno 
quattro fratelli, contadini, con un cittadino. 
Composta per — . [Segue:] Trionfo di Pan 
dio de pastori: opera rusticale, composto a 
beneplacito di alquanti scolari per Lionardo 
detto Mescolino. Stampato in Siena presso 
a F. Viglio a di VII di febraio MDXLVI. 
(Riproduzione.) Siena: R. Accademia dei 
Rozzi, 1931. 16 pp. 

Cappiello, Filomena Maria. — Con Dante e 
col Manzoni. Napoli: Stab. tip. Editoriale, 
1931. 25 pp. 

Caravaglios, C. — Voci e gridi di venditori 
in Napoli. Con 33 illustrazioni e 15 tra- 
scrizioni musicali. Introduzione di R. Corso. 
Catania: Libr. Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1931. 
viii -f- 170 pp. L. 20. (Studi di tradizioni 
popolari italiane diretti da R. Corso.) 

Carinci, N. — La struttura del Purgatorio 
dantesco e la visione delle anime purganti. 
Chiavari: Tip. L. Colombo, 1930. 66 pp. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. 1500-1571. A cura di 
E. Carrara. Torino : G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 
116 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Cianciulli, M. — II messo del cielo nell’in- 
ferno dantesco. Roma : Casa edit. “ L’idea- 
lismo realistico/ 5 1930. 115 pp. L. 15. 

Ciarlantini, F. — Vicende di libri e di 
autori. Milano : Casa edit. <c Ceschina/ 5 
1931. 271 pp. L. 12. 

Ciufoletti, M. — Letteratura e storia fran- 
cescana in Inghilterra e in America. Detroit, 
Mich.: The Italian Publishing Co., 1930. 
76 pp. 

Croce, Benedetto. — Nuovi saggi sulla 
letteratura italiana del seicento. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1931. xi + 394 pp. L. 30. 
(Scritti di storia letteraria e politica di 
Benedetto Croce, no. 24.) 

Davoli, A. — Bibliografia storica del poema 
piacevole “ Lo seherno de gli dei di Francesco 
Bracciolini pistoiese. 55 Reggio d’Emilia: 
Stab. tip. dell’ist. Artigianelli di R. Boiardi, 

1930. 106 pp. L. 15. 

Flamini, Francesco, Ricordi e studi in 
memoria di — . Napoli: F. Perrella, 1931. 
209 pp. 

Fragale, G. — Saggio di toponomastica 
siciliana. Palermo: Tip. f.lli Vena e C., 

1931. 84 pp. 

Goldoni, Carlo. — Opere complete edite dal 
Municipio di Venezia nel II centenario dalla 
nascita. Vol. XXVII e XXVIII: Drammi 
giocosi per musica. Tomo II e III. Venezia: 
Municipio, 1930. 2 vols., 549, 632 pp. 
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Greco, G. — Poeti dialettali calabresi con- 
temporanei. Catanzaro : G. Mauro, 1931. 
203 pp. L. 15. (Biblioteca di scrittori 
calabresi, no. 7.) 

Jacobitti, E. — La Divina Commedia 
svelata. Genova : Casa edit. “A. P. E.,” 
1931. 142 pp. L. 10. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Opere minori appro - 
vate. Edizione critica ad opera di F. Moron- 
cini. Discorso, corredo critico di materia in 
gran parte inedita, con riproduzioni di auto- 
graft. I: Poesie; II: Prose. Bologna-Rocca 
8. Gasciano: L. Cappelli, 1931. 2 vols., cv 
+ 820 pp. L. 80. 

Levi, G. A. — Giacomo Leopardi. Messina: 
Principato, 1931. 416 pp. L. 25. 

Madini, P. — I Busecconi. Note di folclore 
lombardo dedicate alia Famiglia meneghina. 
Milano: Off. graf. della Federaz. italiana 
biblioteche popolari, 1930. 226 pp. L. 10. 

Marciano, G. — Giuseppe Parini. Milano: 
Ediz. delgiornale “Tribunali dTtalia,” 1930. 
30 pp. L. 4. ( Quaderni delPanno^ no. IX. ) 

Marietta, F. — La “gaietta pelle” della 
lonza. II v. 141 del c. IV del Paradiso. II 
dolore di Fiordiligi. Catania: Off. graf. 
Moderna, 1931. 16 pp. L. 2.50. 

Mieli, G. — Tra gli scogli delle opere di 
Dante. Riflessioni d’un camiciaio sul primo 
canto dellTnf erno. Roma : S. a. “ Poligrafica 
italiana,” 1931. 124 pp. L. 10. 

Nascimbene, Pasio Clelia. — Patriottismo 
romantico e patriottismo classico nei pro- 
dromi del Risorgimento italiano. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1931. xi + 177 pp. L. 12. 

Oliva, Maria. — La Vergine nell’umanesimo. 
Treviso: S. a. tip. edit. Trevigiana, 1931. 
327 pp. 

Pascoli, Giovanni. — Canti di Castelvecchio. 
Milano-Verona: A. Mondadori, 1931. xv -f- 
255 pp. L. 15. (Poesie di G. Pascoli, no. 
4.) 

Nuovi poemetti. Milano-Verona: A. 

Mondadori, 1931. 197 pp. L. 15. (Poesie 

di G. Pascoli, no. 3.) 

Petrosillo, A. L. — Un poeta abruzzese: 
Luigi Dommarco. Studio critico. Land - 
ano: Tip. F.lli Mancini, 1930. 63 pp. 

Romano, A. — Scritti letterari. Con prefa- 
zione di L. Giusso. Napoli: A. Guida, 1931. 
viii + 201 pp. L. 10. 

Santangelo, S. — La gloria siciliana della 
lingua. Prolusione al corso di lingue e 
letterature neolatine nella r. University di 
Palermo; 20 gennaio 1931, IX. Palermo: 
A. Reber, 1931. 14 pp. L. 2. 

SchiaflSni, A. — La tecnica della “prosa 
rimata ” nel medioevo latino, in Guido Faba, 
Guittone e Dante. P,erugia: Tip. V. Bartelli 
e C., 1931. 115 pp. 

Spinelli, N. — Dizionario italiano-inglese. 


inglese-italiano. Parte II: inglese-italiano. 
Torino: Society edit, internazionale, 1931. 

viii + 2,145 pp. L. 35. 

Spreti, V. — Enciclopedia storieo-nobiliare 
italiana. Famiglie nobili e titolate viventi, 
rieonoseiute dal r. Governo dTtalia. IV : 
L-O. Milano: Encicl. storico-nob. it., 1931. 
957 pp. L. 250. 

Stricca, Dello, Legacci, Pierantonio. — Solfi- 
nello : comedia di — . ( Riproduzione. ) Siena : 
R. Accademia dei Rozzi, 1931. 20 pp. 

Valagara, G. — Virgilio ed un accademico 
avellinese del Seicento (Giuseppe Battista). 
Avellino: Tip. Pergola, 1930. 23 pp. 

Vico, Giambattista. — La scienza nuova 
prima; con la polemica contro gli “Atti 
degli eruditi ” di Lipsia. A cura di F. 
Nicolini. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1931. 
367 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori dTtalia, no. 135.) 

Zamboni, A. — Orme luminose. Saggi 
storico-letterari. Reg gio-Emilia : Edit. 
“ Poesia dTtalia,” di R. Bojardi, 1930. 179 
pp. L. 12. 

Zumbini, B. — Studi di letteratura compa- 
rata. A cura delPAccademia cosentina. 
Bologna: N. Zanicbelli, 1931. x + 234 pp. 
L. 15. 

SPANISH 

Bierhenke, W. — Landliche Gewerbe der 
Sierra de Gata. Hamburg: Seminar fur 
romanisebe Sprachen u. Kultur, 1932. 176 pp. 

Carvajal, Micael de. — Tragedia Josephina, 
ed. J. E. Gillet. Princeton: Univ. Press, 
] 932. lxiv + 205 pp. ( Elliott Monographs, 
28.) 

Castro, A. — Cervantes. Paris: Rieder, 
1931. 80 pp. Fr. 20. 

Dominguez Bordona, J. — Cataiogo de los 
manuscritos catalanes de la Biblioteca 
Nacional. Madrid: Blass, 1931. 181 pp. 

Garcia Soriano, J. — Vocabulario del dia- 
lecto murciano. Madrid: Beltr&n, 1932. 
cxviii -f- 196 pp. 15 ptas. 

Huidobro, E. — Ortografia morfoldgica. 
Madrid: Su&rez, 1932. 162 pp. 4 ptas. 

Kennedy, Ruth L. — The Dramatic Art of 
Moreto. Northampton: Smith College, 1932. 

ix + 221 pp. (Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. 
langs. ) 

Larra, M. J. de. — Artfculos de costumbres, 
politica y critica literaria, ed. J. H. Nune- 
maker. New York: Macmillan, 1932. viii 
+ 167 pp. $1.10. 

Maza Solano, T. — La Sociedad de Biblidfilos 
C£ntabros que intentd formar Mendndez 
Pelayo. Santander: Vda de F. Fons, 1932. 
47 pp. 

Means, P. A. — Fall of the Inca Empire. 
New York: Scribner, 1932. xii + 351 pp. 
$4.50. 
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Montemayor, G. de. — El Caneionero. Ma- 
drid l: Soc. de Biblidfilos espanoles, 1932. xl 
+ 514 pp. 

Oteyza, L. de. — El Diablo bianco, ed. W. 
K. Jones. New York; Macmillan, 1932. vii 
+ 241 pp. $1.30. 

Palacio Valdes. — A cara o cruz, ed. Glenn 
Barr. New York; Macmillan, 1932. viii 
+ 143 pp. $1.00. 

Paz, J. — Cat&logo de documentos espafioles 
existentes en el Archivo del Ministerio de 
Negocios Extranjeros de Paris. Madrid: 
Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, 1932. 
xxiii + 400 pp. 20 ptas. 

Pedreira, A. S. — Bibliografla Puertorri- 
quena (1493-1930). Madrid: Imp. de Her- 
nando, 1932. xxxii + 709 pp. 

Peers, E. A. — Intermediate Spanish Com- 
position. New York; Macmillan, 1932. x 
+ 196 pp. $1.20. 

Petriconi, H. y Michels, W. — Antologla de 
poeslas llricas espanolas. Halle : Niemeyer, 
1932. 109 pp. M. 2.80. 

Quevedo. — Obras completas. Textos des- 
cubiertos, clasificados y anotados por L. 
Astrana Marin. Madrid: Edit. Aguilar, 
1932. xxviii + 1620 pp. 50 ptas. 

Rippy* J. E. — Historical Evolution of 
Hispanic America. New York: Crofts, 1932. 
xvii + 580 pp. $5.00. 

Rodriguez Marin, F. — Modos adverbiales 
castizos y bien autorizados que piden lugar 
en nuestro 14xieo. Cuenca: Seminario Con- 
ciliar, 1931. 180 pp. 4 ptas. 

Simpson, X. B. y Torres-Rioseco, A. — El 
libro de buen humor. New York: Holt, 
1932. vi + 109 + xliii pp. $0.84. 

Zarco Cuevas, J. — Cat&logo de los manu* 
scritos catalanes, valencianos, gallegos y 
Portugeses de la Biblioteca de El Escorial. 
Madrid: Tip. de Archivos, 1932. 164 pp. 

GENERAL 

Amodio, E. — Da Euripide a D’Annunzio. 
Fedra e Ippolito nella tragedia classica e 
nella moderna. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e 
C., 1930. 187 pp. L. 12. 

Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
1929-30, Washington: Smithsonian, 1932. 

1108 pp. 

Colton, H. S. — A Survey of prehistoric 
sites in the region of Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Washington: Smithsonian, 1932. 68 pp. 

Densmore, Frances. — Menominee Music. 
Washington; Smithsonian, 1932. xxiv + 
230 pp. 

Densmore, F. — Yuman and Yaqui music. 
Washington; Smithsonian, 1932. xx + 216 
pp, 

Da Flesche, F. — A diet, of the Osage lang. 
Washington: Smithsonian, 1932. 406 pp. 


Gardiner, A. H. — The Theory of speech 
and language. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1932. 332 pp. $3.00. 

Gatschet, A. S. and Swanton, J. R. — A 
diet, of the Atakapa lang. Washington: 
Smithsonian, 1932. viii +181 pp. 

Harrington, J. P. — Karuk Indian Myths. 
Washington : Smithsonian Inst., 1932. 34 pp. 

Tobacco among the Karuk Indians 

of California. Washington: Smithsonian, 
1932. xxxvi + 284 pp. 

Hasluck, M. M. — Albanian- English Reader. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York : 
Macmillan, 1932. xl + 145 pp. $1.75. 

Hempl, G. — Mediterranean Studies. IV. 
Etruscan. V. Venetic. Stanford : Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. 173 pp. 

Jameson, R. D. — Three Lectures on 
Chinese Folklore delivered before the Con- 
vocation of the North China Union Lan- 
guage School. Peiping , Chma: North China 
Union Language School cooperating with 
California College in China, 1932. Pp. x 
+ 164. $1.00. 

Jeu de sainte Agnes, drame provengal du 
XlVes., dd, A. Jeanroy. Paris: Champion, 
1931. xxii + 84 pp. Fr. 10. (Classiques 
fr. du M. A.) 

Mann,S.E. — A Short Albanian Grammar. 
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SOME NOTES ON MANUEL DE CABANYES 

In 1923 I published a critical edition of the poetical works of 
the pre-Romantie writer, Manuel de Cabanyes 1 (1808-1833), the 
only edition of whose collected works (dated 1858) had for many 
years been out of print. The introduction included a discussion of 
several questions connected with his life, as well as a critical judg- 
ment of his work, and a somewhat full, annotated bibliography of 
seventy-six entries, representing the results of a close study of the 
periodical literature of Barcelona and of Villanueva y Geltru, 
Cabanyes 5 birthplace. Since the publication of this edition, a cer- 
tain amount of new material has come to light, and in the follow- 
ing pages, which are to be taken as an appendix to the Poems , some 
of this is discussed, together with questions raised by it. 

The certificate of Manuel’ s burial, which is in the possession of 
the Cabanyes family, and which, together with other documents, I 
have been allowed to see by the kindness of D. Alejandro de 
Cabanyes, raises two problems which I was unable to explain ten 
years ago, and which it may perhaps be as well now to clear up. 
The first consists in the description of the poet’s mother as cc Cata- 
lina de Carro,” the birth-certificate (reproduced on p. 1. of my 
edition) describing her as “ Catherine de Cabanyes y de Ballester.” 
Enquiry in the district of Villanueva y Geltru reveals the fact 
that there is a masia in the locality known as the “ masia de Carro,” 
which belonged at the time of the poet’s death to his mother’s 
family. There seems no doubt, then, that she was referred to 
locally in this way. 

A more important and surprising detail is the statement on the 
certificate that Manuel de Cabanyes died, not at Villanueva, but 

1 The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Bibliography, by E. Allison Peers. Manchester University Press, 1923. 
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at the neighbouring village of La Granada del Panades, where, as 
I point ont in my edition, 2 his body was taken for burial. That 
he actually died at his father’s house at Villanueva is quite cer- 
tain, numerous proofs being adducible — e. g., the letter from Juan 
Creus to his son Domingo, referred to in the above place, 3 which 
says clearly that death occurred between 5 and 6 a. m. on the 
morning of August 16, 1833, and that, on the night of that day, 
the remains were taken to La Granada and buried there on the 
17th. The best explanation of the erroneous detail on the certifi- 
cate seems to be that the transference of the body was effected 
without due authorization and that the simplest way of avoiding 
possible trouble was to enter the place of burial as having been the 
place of death. It must be further borne in mind that this epoch 
was one of great unrest and strife in Spain, that there was no civil 
register in the country, and that, many villages being without 
parish priests, the ecclesiastical registers were irregularly and indif- 
ferently kept. It is by no means impossible, therefore, that the 
death of Manuel de Cabanyes was not recorded until some time 
after it had taken place. 

Of the fresh biographical and critical material which I have 
found since the publication of The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes, 
two contributions to the subject take the first place. The later of 
these, made by the Catalonian; critic Manuel de Montoliu, origi- 
nally formed a series of articles reviewing my edition in a leading 
Barcelona daily paper; it had since been republished in a volume 
of the author’s essays, entitled Breviari Critic (Barcelona, 1926), 
and is much more than a re-statement of his ideas expressed in 
the Manual d’Historia Critica de la literatura catalana moderna. 
The earlier, though of less merit than the finer and more sensitive 
work of Sr. de Montoliu, is of a curious and unusual interest. It 
consists of two articles by a writer named Luis Carreras Lastortas, 
entitled cc El Poeta Manuel de Cabanyes,” which were sent me 
in manuscript by D. Fernando Gonzalez, Villanueva y Geltru. 
Written for the Ilustracion Bspanola y Americana , well over forty 
years ago — they bear no date, but mention Victor Hugo as still 
living — they were never published by this journal, nor have I been 
able to find that any other periodical ever accepted them. They 
are the work of one who undoubtedly had a disproportionate 


a The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes , p. 16, n. 1. 


3 Ibid, 
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admiration for Cabanyes, but was nevertheless a cultured man, had 
read widely in several literatures, and had studied and was able to 
appreciate to the full his author’s good points. I was sufficiently 
impressed with the merits of these articles to publish them in the 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies (Liverpool, 1927, IV, 143-55), where 
they can be read practically in their entirety, save that, for the sake 
of space, references to Cabanyes’ poems have been substituted in 
places for lengthy quotations from them. Two of the author’s 
most hyperbolical passages have also been omitted, in one of 
which he says of some of Cabanyes’ odes: “ Estan al nivel de lo 
mejor que se haya hecho en la antigiiedad clasica y en la edad cris- 
tiana,” and, in another, of the Misa nueva > 4 “ Esta a la altura de 
las paginas mas grandiosas y bellas de la Biblia.” Sufficient of 
the author’s exaggerated judgments, nevertheless, have been allowed 
to remain to show how frequently and how greatly in this respect 
he sins. 

That he was intimate with Cabanyes’ friends and relatives may 
be inferred from the sureness of touch with which he describes 
Manuel’s early life, having had sources to draw upon which, 
though I spent long months in libraries of the district, are quite 
unknown to me, and which I conclude to have been probably tradi- 
tional and oral. One passage from his second article, which may 
be compared with my account 5 of Manuel’s death, and with the 
poem cited, 6 confirms this view. It runs as follows : 

El doctor Rovira, condiscfpulo suyo, 7 nos contaba, cuando yo era nifio, 
a un sobrino suyo y a mi, que ballandose Cabanyes poco antes de morir en 
la posesidn paterna de La Granada, junto a Villanueva, una noehe qued6 
encantado por la belleza del espectaculo maritimo campestre que desde su 
casa descubrla, y, sintiendo llegar la inspiracidn, improviso una elegla “A 
la luna,” que despu^s se hall6 en sus papeles, sin los dltimos retoques de 
la lima. 

No attempt need be made here, since the articles in question are 
now so easily accessible, to criticize them at any length. That 
Cabanyes may legitimately be compared with Leopardi, in the way 
that he is in the opening lines of the first, few would now affirm; 
still less would any compare his achievements advantageously, even 
for their quality alone, with the best work of Byron, Lamartine, 


Op. tit., pp. 61-4. 
Op. tit., p. 15. 


Op. tit., pp. 89-90. 

I. e., of Manuel de Cabanyes, 
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and Victor Hugo, or write of his “mente portentosa” soaring to 
“ vertiginosas alturas.” The other respect in which Carreras seems 
to have erred is in making the influences upon him of the greatest 
writers, ancient and modern, over-wide, — perhaps also in exaggerat- 
ing the effect of his physical weakliness upon his character. In 
the absence of further evidence, however, it is impossible to speak 
on this latter point with any certainty. 

E. Allison Peers 

University of Liverpool 


MEDIEVAL TRENCH SOUFFLER LA CHlTAIGNE 

In Branch III of the Roman d? Alexandre, in the account of the 
first battle with Porus, when the army of Porus has issued from 
the city Alexander posts Clicon and Eilote with the infantry and 
a hundred knights between the city and the enemy to be ready to 
cut off possible retreat. The battle goes against Porus, and there- 
upon comes the following passage (III, 679-84, corresponding to 
Michelant, p. 269, 11-15) : 

Forms vit le damage et le mal qui engraigne, 

Ne fmr ne s’en veut ne ne set com remaigne, 

Sa cit4 a perdue sans mile recovraigne ; 

682 Li Grieu qui sont devant li souflent la chastaigne. 

Maudist le roi de Gresce, qui sa gent li mehaigne; 

A piece n’iert mais jors que de lui ne se plaigne. 

For this section of the poem there are nineteen manuscripts, 
falling into the following groups: GDTFE, MRPQY, JIKL , 
CEN , B and A . Line 682 is absent from the G group, from FQR 
(which form a sub-group of the M group), from I and L. In MY 
and B it reads as above. The second hemistich reads in J : en 
colend la ch.; in K : sont a lui molt estraigne; in OE: li iolent la 
canpaigne ; in N: leur $. lor ch .; and the line reads in A: Li Gr§ 
dient soent zi a mala bargaigne. The line was unquestionably in 
the prototype, and there is no reason to doubt that it is MY and B 
that have preserved its original form. 

In spite of his desperate straits, Porus resumes the struggle, but 
progressively loses ground. Then follows (III, 802-04; Micbelmt, 
p. 272, 24-25) : 
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Porrus voit sa compaigne qui vait affebloiant 
Et les Grieus qui s’afichent qui les vont ociant 
Et la male aventure qui sor eus vait chaant. 

Such is the version of the G and M groups, but all the other manu- 
scripts have thereafter two supplementary lines (save A, which has 
only the first) : 

Be torner a la vile ne font nesun semblant, 

La chastaigne l’en souflent li Grieu qui sont devant, 

where the reading of the last line is that of B and N (N : Lor cb. 
lors s.) ; J group: Car li Gr. ne lor laissent qui passe sont avant 
(L: Car les Gr. redoutoit qui les vont ociant) ; sub-group CE : La 
campaigne lor tolent li Gr. q. s. d. The agreement of B and N is 
one that assures us of the prototype form, unless in the present case 
each independently echoes line 682; but even then the reappear- 
ance here of the expression is a confirmation of its existence. 

We have here an expression souffler la cbdtaigne & qqn. which 
has not been found elsewhere but which is present in four manu- 
scripts belonging to three different groups, and which can with 
reasonable assurance be attributed to Lambert le Tort, a writer 
for whom we have evidence that he knew what he wanted to say 
and could say it effectively. On account of the use of the present 
tense soufflent , both c devancer 9 and * duper 9 are unsuitable : were 
one of these the proper interpretation, we should expect the present 
perfect, since the c forestalling ' or ‘ duping/ if such there be, was 
already in the past. The indicated meaning is rather c faire echouer 
le jeu de qqn/: “II a definitivement perdu la ville; les Grees qui 
sont la-devant font echouer son jeu ” How did this meaning arise? 
It is highly improbable that souffler has here the meaning ‘ blow * 
in a literal sense. We may blow upon a chestnut in the coals to 
quicken the roasting process, or we may blow upon the roasted 
chestnut to cool it before eating, but neither procedure would sug- 
gest the present metaphor. The only current meaning of souffler 
which might suggest it is that employed in connection with a game 
— the game of dames , where souffler u?ie dame has the value ‘ elimi- 
nate an opponent's piece on account of his failure to make use of 
it in accord with the rules of the game 9 (cf. Littre, souffler 21, and 
note the colloquial American expression ‘blow a checker' in the 
same sense). While this meaning of souffler is attested only for 
modern times, it is a type of word value which frequently has its 
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roots in popular usage of a distant past, and a value which com- 
pletely fits in with our souffler la chdtaigne . 

The reference would seem to he to a popular game in which chest- 
nuts were currently employed as the playing pieces, probably to 
some one of the manifold forms of the jeu de lilies , where the use 
of nuts of one kind or another is well attested for various epochs 
and localities. 1 * * * * * * * Souffler une piece — in the present instance souffler 
la chataigne — would indicate the elimination of an opponent’s 
piece, physically indicated by blowing from the lips a puff of air 
at it as a sign of the ‘ blasting 9 or c blighting 9 of the piece. For 
the conclusive demonstration of this interpretation it would be 
needful to locate a medieval allusion to blowing in the symbolic 
sense. This I have been unable to do, and one of my aims in 
publishing a comment on the passage is to elicit from others the 
evidence which may bridge the gap. 

The deletion or alteration of the expression by a large majority 
of the Alexander manuscripts suggests that we are dealing with 
a metaphor which was obscure or else seemed trival to transcribers 
of the poem. Since the author, Lambert le Tort de Chateaudun, 
was a westerner and since no one of the existing manuscripts is 
from the west, it may well be that Lambert had in mind a term 

1 Tlie Classical allusion most frequently cited is that from Suetonius 

{Augustus, 83), where it is stated that Augustus talis aut ocellatis nuci- 
busque ludebat cum pueris iwinutis . In Ovid’s Nux (73-86) there is the 
description of a half dozen games played with nuts. It is interesting to 
note that one of these is identical with the game of chdtelet as described 
by James Howell ( Lexicon Tetraglotton, Particular Vocabulary, sect. 28) 

in the seventeenth century, and in our own day by Mistral, s. v. castelet, 
where he names chestnuts among the nuts used in playing the game. The 

earliest French reference I have found to nuts in games is in Victor Gay’s 

Glossaire , s. v. noix , from a document of 1380 in the Archives Nationales: 
“Le jeu des noix ou les femmes et les filles de Neufchastel se esbanoient.” 

Froissart, in his Espinettei amoureuse (ed. Scheler, Vol. I, p. 94), has: 

“ Et se faisions fosselettes / La oil nous bourlions aux nois, / Qui en fal- 

loit, c’estoit anois.” Cf. Fureti&re (1690), s. v. noix: “ Jouer aux noix. — 
Jeu tr&s ancien: quand on y joue on doit tenir dans une fossette a cer- 
tain© distance un certain nombre de noix qu’on jette avec la main.” My 
friend Professor George L. Hamilton supplied me, from his rich stores of 
information, numerous allusions to nuts as playing pieces, none of which, 
however, contain any reference to blowing upon the nuts. Karl Wehrhan, 
Kinderlied und Kinderspiel , Leipzig, 1909, gives an extensive bibliography 

of children’s games. 
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current locally in connection with some one of the forms of nut 
games, but unknown or less familiar in other sections. In any 
event the metaphor that he coined, while it failed to make its for- 
tune in the literature, seems to furnish early testimony to a popular 
custom which has left its mark in the use of souffler as a term of 
the jeu de dames. 

Edward 0. Armstrong 

Princeton University 


VALENTINE AND ORSON 

In a fairly recent and remarkably good doctor’s dissertation 
Mr. Arthur Dickson has examined anew the old tale of Valentine 
and Orson , known to all readers of romance . 1 He comes to the 
conclusion that the story is a compound product of the type quite 
common in the later Middle Ages, that is represents an accumula- 
tion of motives and incidents of different character and origin, but 
mostly taken from older romanced and fairy tales. It would be 
difficult to call into question the essential correctness of this thesis. 
Yet it is more subject to doubt in regard to the central theme, 
the twinship of the two heroes. 

This part of the 1 romance was the subject of an article by my 
teacher and friend, Dr. J. Rendel Harris , 2 who came to an entirely 
different conclusion, pointing out that the story is essentially an 
ancient twin-tale, containing all the elements of such: exposure 
of twins, suckling by a beast, contrast, and quarrel. With this 
conclusion Mr. Dickson agrees only in so far as the fairy tale of 
the Jealous Sisters, from which he derives VN (Valentine and 
Namelos ), may be called such. It is from the marchen that the 
romance borrowed the exposure of the children, and perhaps the 
suckling by a beast. In the romance the contrast between the 
brothers is brought about by their separation, whereas in genuine 
twin-tales it precedes separation. According to Mr. Dickson our 
story belongs, then, rather to a group of narratives of the Sohral 
and Rustem type . 3 I do not deny the likelihood that the marchen 

1 Arthur Dickson, Valentine and Orson. A Study in Late Mediaeval 
Komance. New York, 1929. 

2 Contemporary Review , cxxvi (1924), pp. 323 ff. 

8 Dickson, op. cit. } pp. 98 ff. 
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in question is indeed an ancient twin-tale, a fact which accounts for 
its resemblance to our romance. Yet it seems to me impossible to 
derive the romance from the marchen, as I hope to show in the 
following pages. 

I begin by quoting in outline an American Indian tale of con- 
siderable diffusion, 4 usually known under the name of Lodge-Boy 
and Thrown- Aw ay. 5 

A hunter warns his wife, who is pregnant, not to speak to or look at 
any stranger who may visit her during his absence. A man (often a 
monster with two faces) comes. She breaks the taboo, and he insists on 
having food served him on her abdomen. He cuts her open, takes out the 
twins, and throws one behind the lodge, the other into a spring, into a 
log, or into the ashes, and leaves the woman propped up, as if alive and 
smiling, before the door. The hunter returns, discovers his wife, buries 
her, finds Lodge-Boy, and cares for him. Thrown-Away plays with his 
brother during the father’s absence, but runs back to his spring at the 
hunter’s approach. He is captured by a ruse, and becomes ‘human.’ 
The twins restore their mother. 

Let us now compare the Erencli romance, in the main following 
the outlines furnished by Mr. Dickson. 

Phila bears twin sons who, at the command of a wicked mother-in-law, 
are taken out to be drowned. The maidservant entrusted with this task 
places one of the children in a box which she throws into the river and the 
other under a tree in the forest. The latter child is found, carried off, and 
suckled, by a she-wolf. Two days later, the child in the box is found, 
floating on the river, by the child’s cousin, Clarina; she carries it secretly 
to her room, and her chamberlain feeds it on goat’s milk. She gives him 
the name of Valentine and rears him secretly. He becomes a valiant knight 
and in due time goes to war against the Saracens. Meanwhile Phila is 
accused of having murdered her offspring and exiled. 

On his return from the wars, Valentine is brought face to face with his 
twin-brother, who lives as a f wild man ’ in the forest. They fight, and the 
‘ wild man ’ surrenders to him through the ‘ force of nature ’, and is brought 
into court. He is called Namelos, and Valentine takes care of him, trying 
to convert him into a civilized being. In this he succeeds in a measure. 
Then he leaves, accompanied by Namelos, to seek his parents. The two 
have a number of adventures in the course of which they rescue their 
mother (unknown to them) and aid their father (likewise unknown to 
them) against the Saracens. A serpent reveals to them who they are and 
who their mother is. They rescue the latter a second time. The romance 
ends with the inevitable reunion and recognition. 

* Journal of American Folklore , xxxrv (1921), 272. 

5 Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians , Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, pp. 104 ff.; 319. 
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If we bring the French romance as thus outlined and the Indian 
tale under a common denominator, we should sum the latter up 
as follows: (1) A woman gives birth to twin sons and is slain 
or exiled; (2) the twins are thrown out and separated; (3) one 
of them is rescued by a human being (in the American tale his 
own father, in the romance his cousin) ; (4) the other remains in 
the wilderness; (5) the latter is befriended by his twin-brother, 
who finally catches him by violent means and 6 humanizes 9 him; 
(6) together they rescue their mother (in the American tale from 
death by resuscitating her, in the romance from traitors and a 
giant) ; (7) together they go out on adventures. 6 

To be sure, there are differences; yet they do not affect the 
plot of the tale in its essential make-up but bear merely on its 
more accessory features. Thus the part of the frankly super- 
natural monster of the Indian story is played, in the romance, by 
a perfectly human (even all too human!) mother-in-law. The 
Indian narrative does not tell us how the twin growing up in the 
wilderness manages to keep alive ; the romance explains this by the 
well known and wide-spread motive of the animal nurse. In the 
Indian tale there is no separation from the father ; in the romance 
the separation of the children from both parents is complete. In the 
American tale the mother is dead, and the twins must resuscitate 
her; in the romance she is merely rescued from human persecutors 
and a giant. As will be seen, in practically all these points the 
romance, though still abounding in the marvelous, is more rational, 
more realistic, more matter-of-fact than the Indian story. This is 
of course only what is to be expected. 

Let us now go back to the theory advanced by Mr. Dickson. He 
derives from a marchen, that of the Jealous Sisters (Grimm, No. 
96) the following three episodes of the romance: (1) the twin 
birth, (2) the exposure of the children, and (3) perhaps 9 the 
suckling by a beast. 7 He is forced to admit, however, certain 
striking differences between this marchen and the romance; for 
c in the marchen we have no separation of the children . . . they 
grow up together in exactly the same way. Thus the very feature 
in the story of VN which has kept it alive — the difference between 
the brothers — is not referable to this source/ 8 After this admis- 


6 On these adventures, cf. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 

7 Dickson, pp. 23 ff. s Ibid., p. 24. 
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sion, the author’s query : ‘ Are not the two stories fundamentally 
the same ? ’ 9 must be answered, I think, in the negative, certainly 
after a comparison with the Indian story of the New World. 

On the other hand, it may be well to turn to the remarks of one 
of the earlier investigators of the theme, W. Seelmann. 10 They 
may be summed up as follows : If the accessories of the tale, many 
of which are, besides, full of inconsistencies, be cut out, there re- 
mains a simple story that might well correspond to the French 
poet’s first draft, or might have been found by him in an earlier 
source or in oral tradition, and elaborated into the poem VS 
(' Valentin et Sansnom ). The figure of the wild man belongs to 
the oldest elements of the poem ; the story grew from this nucleus — 
the wild man conquered and tamed by his brother. As the old 
poetry required king’s sons or nobles for its heroes, the beginning 
of the tale was determined; the end must naturally be reunion of 
parents and children. This simple form of the story may be con- 
sidered as the first stage of the development. 

With this analysis one can only concur. Yet it will readily be 
seen that it is not the marchen of the Jealous Sisters that this 
nucleus resembles. It rather reads like the American Indian tale 
slightly ‘ touched up’ by motives current in European folk-lore. 

The fact? of the case are, then, these: both the marchen and 
the romance are elaborate products representing a relatively late 
stage of the story development. The base of the romance (and 
probably also of the marchen) is a narrative far more rudimentary, 
an artless and simple tale belonging to a general type of which the 
American Indian story is a good specimen. As is well known, 
such rudimentary tales as the ultimate bases of the more elaborate 
products that make up the treasure of European marchen and 
romance were postulated, largely by abstract reasoning, in the 
work of the well-known German psychologist, . Wilhelm Wundt. 
Our story would thus furnish a very good illustration for this 
theory. 

There remains one more problem to be solved. Naturally, it is 
equally inadmissable to suppose the nucleus of the French romance 
to have been carried to North America or the Indian tale to have, 
in some incomprehensible manner, influenced the fiction of 

*iua. 

10 Valentin und Namelos , Nor den -Leipzig, 1884, pp. Ivi-lx. 
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Mediaeval Europe. The only plausible explanation must postulate 
a common origin, to be found, no doubt, in the universal supersti- 
tions connected with twin births . 11 Twin children are commonly 
destroyed or exposed ; their mother is very often slain or banished, 
and, most important of all, twin children were generally believed, 
in primitive fiction, to liberate or avenge their mother . 12 I can 
quote but a few examples out of many. The Theban twins 
Amphion and Zethos free their mother Antiope persecuted by a 
rival . 13 Pelias and Neleus, in much the same way, liberate their 
mother Tyro . 14 The Roman twins Romulus and Remus avenge 
their mother on the tyrant Amulius. The twins Apollo and 
Artemis slay the monster Tityos for having persecuted their mother 
Leto . 15 Nor is this type of fiction absent from the folklore of 
Africa 16 and South America . 17 

The same may be said about the motive of the ‘ contrasted * 
twins. There can indeed be no doubt, as Mr. Dickson admits, that 
the theme of the inadvertent combat of twins has grown out of 
an older type dealing with their intentional combat. It is clear at 
once that in the American Indian tale as well as in the French 
romance we are already dealing with the former of the two, which 
means that even the c savage* tale is already removed, by one 
degree, from the anthropological base, which knows, of course, only 
the intentional combat of twins, based on the theory that twin 
hates twin . 18 Such a state of facts is apt to caution the investi- 
gator: it clearly teaches that the road from savage belief and 
superstition to fiction is more complicated and usually longer than 
enthusiasts are willing to suppose, at least at first blush. Yet the 
independent development, along parallel lines as it were, in the 
Old World and in the New, most strikingly confirms the funda- 

11 Cf. J. Rendel Harris, Boanerges, Cambridge, 1913, passim , and my 
Mythologie Universelle , Paris, 1930, pp. 53 ff. 

12 Ibid., p. 80. 

13 Apollodorus, in, 5, 5 ; Nic. Dam., frg. 14. 

14 Apollodorus, I, 9, 8. 

15 Sir James G. Frazer, Apollodorus, The Library, London, 1921, I, 28. 

16 A. C. Hollis, The Masai, their language and folklore, Oxford', 1905, 
p. 177; M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 219. 

17 Th. Koch -Gr lin berg, Indianermarchen aus Sudamerika, Jena, 1921, p. 
217; 0. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, Leipzig-Berlin, 1907-12, nr, 126. 

18 Mythologie Universelle , pp. 85 ff. 
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mental correctness of the assumptions lying at the base of the 
ethnographic school of folk-lore, best represented by the works of 
the late E. B. Tylor and Sir James George Frazer. 

Alexander Haggerty Krappe 

The George Washington University 


YILLON AT THE COURT OF CHARLES D’ORLEANS 

M. Gustave Charlier 1 and M. Lucien Fonlet 2 have effectually 
disposed of the old assumption that Frangois Villon was at one 
time dismissed from the court of Charles d’ Orleans at Blois only 
to return there again at some later time. The expression “les 
gaiges r avoir,” which appears in Villon's ballade Je meurs de seuf 
aupres de la fontcdne (1. 34) and which alone was responsible for 
the earlier hypothesis, most probably means here, as these scholars 
indicate, cc to redeem pledges ” and not, as was formerly held, “ to 
receive wages again.” A collation of the two manuscripts contain- 
ing the poem has made this interpretation seem even more certain 
to me, for both manuscripts read : 

Que fais je plus? Quoy? les gaiges ravoir, 

and not, as all our modern editions print this line : Que sais je plus. 
Clearly, therefore, Villon is here adding one more to the improbable 
contradictions that constitute the theme of the ballade and is 
putting the redemption of his gaming and drinking pledges on the 
same unlikely plane as a thirsty death beside the water’s edge. 
“ Merciful prince,” he writes, “ pray know that I understand much, 
but have neither sense nor knowledge ; that I am solitary and alone, 
yet subject to every law. What else do I do? What? Why, 
redeem my pledges ! Welcomed cordially, I’m rebuffed by every- 
one.” 

A second poem written at the court of Charles d’Orleans, the 
ItJpUre d Marie addressed to Charles’ daughter, has also been made 
to support an improbable weight of hypothesis, as Foulet ably 

1 Archivum Romanieum IV, 1920, 519-22. 

9 Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis 1927 
355-80. 
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demonstrates. 3 Nothing indeed in this poem obliges one to assume 
with most modem critics that Marie rescued Villon from prison 
by her triumphal entry into the city of Orleans in July, 1460. On 
the other hand, there is considerable reason for believing that the 
fipUre celebrates her birth on Dec. 19, 1457. 

Earlier commentators, from Marot to Longnon, never questioned 
the fact that the poem had to do with the birth of the person 
addressed, and this is of course the natural interpretation of 
Villon’s use in it of Vergil’s fourth Eclogue, of such expressions as 
“louee conception,” “ tres necessaire enfantement, conceu, porte 
honnestement,” “ de bonne heure n6,” “ doulce naissance,” and of 
the poet’s reference to the fact that some persons had hoped for a 
son instead of a daughter. Longnon, who at first adopted this 
interpretation, later suggested 4 — and in this he has been followed 
by P. Champion, L. Thuasne, and D. B. Wyndham Lewis — that 
Villon must here be giving thanks to Marie for a release from 
prison granted him on the occasion of her “ entree solennelle ” in 
1460. 5 Longnon’s later understanding of the EpUre rests largely 
upon the passage (1. 30-2) in which Villon mentions among 
Marie’s other virtues her power “aux enclos donner yssue, leurs 
lians et fers delier.” As Poulet says, however, these words should 
not be taken more literally than the other vague and extravagant 
phrases in the poem: Villon grandiloquently praises Marie in 
almost every stanza for attributes that she could not possibly have 
possessed, some of which seem singularly inept when ascribed to 
a baby (for example, “saige Cassandre,” “digne Judith, caste 
Lucresse,” “ noble Dido”; cf. also the lines 9-11, 90-2, 109-12). 6 

8 Art. tit., p. 306 f. 

* Longnon changed his opinion between his editio princeps of Villon’s 
poems in 1892 (p. xxvii) and his edition for the CFMA (“par un ancien 
archivist©”) in 1911 (p. v). 

B G-. Paris ( Francois Villon , 1901, p. 57 f.) believed it was on the occa- 
sion of Marie’s birth that Villon was released from prison. But Champion 
objects {Francois Villon II, 1913, p. 109, n. 1) that the release of prisoners 
always took place at the time of “ joyeuses entries.” 

8 The assumption that expressions like “port asseure, maintien rassiz” 
and “enfance en riens ne vous demaine” might be attributed with less 
exaggeration to a child two and a half years old than to a newly born 
Infant hardly carries conviction. These expressions, like the others cited 
above, seem equally stilted and inappropriate, whatever the age of the child. 
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To a man like Villon, who in the past had both killed and stolen, 
charity to prisoners would merely seem a particularly golden virtue 
to add to the rest. Since then we have no record of any prison 
sentence imposed upon Villon in the year 1460, it seems superero- 
gatory on the basis of this poem alone to assume that he was 
incarcerated. 

Champion, to be sure, admits having hesitated for a time before 
connecting the D pitre with the event of 1460 rather than with that 
of 1457. He ends his statement with the query, “ la double ballade 
est-elle anterieure au DU? 99 suggesting thereby that the ballade 
incorporated in the poem may refer to Marie’s birth, whereas the 
rest of the JEJpUre (the DU) may have been written after her entry 
into Orleans. 7 But there can be no doubt, I think, that the ballade 
forms an integral part of the whole. The language is the same, 
the insertion of ballades in eight-lined stanzas rhyming abablcbc 
is Villon’s usual practice in the Testament > and the two manu- 
scripts containing the poem clearly indicate that the scribes of 
Charles d’Orleans regarded the composition as a unit. 8 

Now, the relative positions in the manuscripts of the D pitre a 
Marie and the ballade Je meurs de seuf would indicate that, chrono- 
logically, the former preceded the latter. 9 This fact, in conjunc- 

7 Frcmgois Villon II, 109, n. 1. Cf. also Champion's edition of the 
Po&sies of Charles d’Orl4ans, CFMA, 1923-7, II, p. 560, where he assumes, 
with Longnon, that the “melange de deux compositions de forme dif- 
fdrente 5 ’ shows that the poem cannot have been copied into the MS by- 
Villon himself, and definitely proposes that the ballade may refer to the 
birth of Marie, the rest of the poem to her entry, and that a scribe is 
responsible for incorporating one poem in the other. 

8 In Bib. Nat. fr. 25458, a MS executed under the personal supervision 
of the duke and in part transcribed by his own hand, no spacing of any 
sort sets off the ballade from the rest of the poem; in Bib. Nat. fr. 1104 
(a copy of 25458 made for Charles between 1458 and 1465), although a 
few blank lines separate the end of the ballade from the conclusion of 
the poem, none separate its beginning from the stanzas that precede, and 
the whole composition, entitled “ Balade,” is spaced as a unit, clearly 
divided from the poems preceding and following it. Cf. also Foulet, art. 
cit., p. 364 and on the MSS Champion, Le Manuscrit autographe des 
poesies de Charles d’ Orleans, 1907, and his edition of Charles' poetry, 
CFMA, p. xviii-xx. 

• Champion, in Le Manuscrit autographe, describes the chronological 
vagaries in certain sections of 25458, but assumes no derangement here, and 
I see no reason for doubting that the MS preserves for us at this point 
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tion with the misinterpretations of the poems that we have been 
considering, has resulted in dating the so-called Concours de Blois 
between 1457 or 1458 and 1460. 1 ' 0 But if the EpUre refers to 
Marie’s birth and not to her entry into Orleans some thirty-one 
months later, then the various ballades of the “concours” need 
be placed no later than early in 1458. Indeed the turn of the year 
1457-8 is the date that best accounts for them : the court physician, 
Jean Caillau, who contributes one of the ballades, came from 
Orleans to Blois on the occasion of Marie’s birth in December, 
1457; Villon’s arrival at Blois should probably be put about this 
time; 11 the duke’s lawyer, Bertaut de Villebresme, is known to 
have been at Blois in January, 1458; 12 and finally, there is no 
reason to believe that, even though we resolve the “ concours ” into 
a simple “theme a developper,” 13 the contributors would scatter 
their efforts over several years. It seems likely therefore that at 
the end of 1457 and beginning of 1458 Charles challenged those 
friends of his who happened to be at Blois to rival his own earlier 
ballades on the themes “Je meurs de soif en couste la fontaine” 
and “ Je n’ay plus soif, tairie est la fontaine,” 14 and that within a 
short time his friends submitted their results to him — some eleven 
poems — which were then incorporated in his personal manuscript. 

Unfortunately, the fact that in this personal manuscript the 
two poems by Villon and a third, the ballade Parfont conseil 

the order in which the two poems were written. The fipitre occurs toward 
the end of a gathering and is followed immediately by nineteen blank 
folios, the poems of the “ concours ” beginning on the verso of the 
twentieth. 

10 Champion, Francois Villon II, 96; Vie de Charles d’Orleans, 1911, p. 
653; ed. Poesies , CFMA , p. 561. 

11 See infra. 

12 For the facts about Caillau and Villebresme, see Champion, Vie de 
Charles d’Orteans, pp. 598-9 and 653. 

18 Champion, Le Manuscrit autographe, p. 25-6, note 5. 

14 Poesies , ed. CFMA , I, 156, 182. Both these poems are in seven-lined 
stanzas and use the same rhymes. Only one poem on the second theme 
appears among those of the “concours,” Poesies I, 193. In his notes 
{Poesies II, 559) Champion dates Charles’ first poem on this theme “peu 
avant 1453”; in the Vie (p. 652) he had dated it cc antSrieure a 1451, 
tr£s proche de cette date.” He considers the “ concours ” itself “ le dernier 
temoignage de Tactivite po£tique du cercle du due d’Orleans ” (Vie, p. 
654). 
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eximium , are all in the same hand — a hand not represented else- 
where in the manuscript — has led to considerable confusion. 
Champion, in Le Manuscrit autograpTie (1907), p. 25, was tempted 
to agree with Bijvanck in regarding this hand as that of Villon 
himself. But he has since repeatedly rejected this conclusion. 15 
Nevertheless, he continues to credit Villon with the ballade Parfont 
conseil eximium* because of the identity of handwriting and also 
because he considers that in this poem “les equivoques et le tour 
de la piece sont dignes de Villon.” 16 Now it was Longnon 17 
who first rejected the hypothesis that these pieces were in the 
poet’s handwriting. His two reasons for doing so, however, are 
not of equal weight. Moreover, they have been so frequently re- 
peated and have so obscured certain other facts that they are worth 
re-examining. Longnon considered that in the JEJpitre the author 
himself would not have “ mistakenly ” incorporated the ballade 
found there, and that, secondly, certain errors in the text of this 
poem would not have occurred in an autograph transcription. We 
have seen, however, that the ballade forms an integral part of the 
Ppitre, and not, as Longnon held, a separate poem. As for the 
scribal errors in the manuscript, these, though precluding an auto- 
graph copy, are not strikingly serious: indeed, the two poems of 
Villon preserved in Bib. Nat. fr. 25458 are so unusually free from 
mistakes that there is every reason to believe they were copied 
from the author’s original transcripts. 18 It seems unfortunate 

15 Francois Villon II, 106, n. 2; Vie de Charles d’OrUans, p. 639, n. 1; 
Poesies II, 560. 

16 Vie , p. 639; Po6sies II, 561. See also Jeanroy et Droz, Deux Manu - 
scrits de Francois Villon, Paris, 1932, p. xvii. 

17 In his first edition of Villon’s poems (1892), p. xcv. Cf. also the edi- 
tion of Longnon-Foulet (CFMA), p, viii. 

18 In the fipitre, entrS for entree , 1. 90, a superflous et in 1. 81 and a 
hypothetical lapsus in 42-3 alone are cited by Longnon. He might have 
added portee 13, souverain 16, cree 23, lei 121 — all minor slips. Modern 
editors also change the readings of both MSS—nnnecessarily, it seems to 
uie 'in the following instances : manna to manne 46, rappeller to rappellez 
66, et a vous to et a tons 99, qui (for qu’i) to qu’il 126. Champion re- 
marks that seuf, the confusion of en and an, et quelques autres graphics, 
seem to emanate from the poet himself and also concludes that “ il s’agit 
d’une copie, qui a d’ailleurs ete faite vraisemblablement sur les papiers de 
Villon.” (Franc. Villon II, 106, n. 2; Poesies de Charles d’Orttans II, 
560). 
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in the circumstances that spellings which may well have been 
characteristic of the poet have been so freely erased from onr 
modern editions (for example, in Je meurs de seuf 3 paeur and 
cheoirr , 1. 17; pourvoir 27; sgwoirr 31, 32; ravoirr 34; in the 
Epbtre, toust 92; final z for s frequently in both poems, etc.). It 
seems even more unfortunate that because of the identity of hand- 
writing, the third poem, Parfont conseil eximium , should continue 
to be attributed to Villon. In this poem, serious errors of tran- 
scription occur : two whole lines have been omitted in the copying, 
one of which has never been supplied, the other appearing at the 
foot of the page. Manifestly, an autograph copy is out of the 
question here. But that the poem could in any case be by Villon 
appears altogether unlikely. It is written in a facile, seven-lined 
stanza that does not occur anywhere in Villon’s authentic work; 
its macaronic pleasantries (as well as its form) can be paralleled 
in the poems of Charles d’Orleans and of Fradet, but not in those 
of Villon; and finally it seems scarcely credible that the humble, 
indigent poet who writes so obsequiously and uneasily in the Ppitre 
d Marie could ever have been on such terms of intimacy with the 
great duke as to have indulged at his court in the familiar type of 
persiflage that characterizes this piece. 

If we assume, then, as I think we must, that the EpUre was 
written to celebrate Marie’s birth and that it preceded the ballade 
Je meurs de seuf submitted in the so-called Concours de Blois, 
then the Ppitre itself takes on a new meaning. Why should the 
poet exhibit such exaggerated joy at the birth of Marie d’Orleans? 
He says he would have been dead, were it not for her doulce 
naissance . He signs himself her povre escolier Prangoys and says 
(1. 65 f.) she has been 

Envoiee de Jhesuschrist 
Bappeller sa jus par desa 
Les povres que Kigueur proscript 
Et que Fortune betourna — 

Cy scay bien comment il m’em va; 

De Dieu, de vous, vie je tien. 19 

Now this is very like the language of the epitaph of the Testament 

19 1 have followed the spelling of Bib. Nat. fr. 25459. Both MSS read 
rappeller, a form that seems preferable to the rappellez of modern editors. 

2 
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(1886 ff.), the language of Villon’s years of wandering about the 
country, a poverty-striken fugitive from justice : 

Ung povre petit escollier 

Qui fut nomm4 Fran^oys Villon ... 

Bigueur le transmit en exil . . . 

In the circumstances, therefore., it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the poor student, Frangois Villon, exiled from Paris by the 
rigors of the law 3 arrived at the court of Charles d'Orleans about 
the time of the apparently miraculous birth of the little Marie, a 
child born in her father's old age after a marriage that had been 
sterile for seventeen years. Because of the general rejoicing at this 
event, the starving poet, whom Death had marked for her own 
(cf. 1. 78), was received at Blois and thereupon straightway 
bestirred himself to write a fitting thank-offering. He praises the 
baby in the most extravagant terms and promises ever to serve her 
as his seule dame et maistresse." Hor are her mother and 
father — who must have played no mean part in his reception — 
overlooked: patrem insequitur proles , he says; Marie de Cleves is 
the " saige mere " of this “ saige enfant " ; the lineage of the duke 
is traced back to Clovis and he himself is likened to Caesar. 

Unquestionably, the poem is mannered and labored. It is so 
bad in fact that one would hesitate to atribute it to Villon if the 
language were not his, if the signature " povre escolier Frangoys " 
were not there, and if we did not have manuscript evidence for the 
fact that Villon took part in the poetic tourney of Blois. 20 There 
is little of the exuberant joy in it that bursts from the poet when 
he praises cc le bon roy de France " who saved him from “ la dure 
prison de Mehun" in 1461, or when he thanks the court that pro- 
cured him his liberty in 1463, or when he gloats to Gamier over 
his release from prison on this same occasion. 21 The SpUre has 
tibe faults and awkwardness of a poem written to order from a 
sense of duty, written to conform to standards and a milieu foreign 
to the poet. 

Accordingly, because of its contents, its place in the manuscripts, 
and because of its stylistic peculiarities, I believe the Spitre a 
Marie d'Orleans to have been Villon's initial offering to Charles, 

®° Cf. Foulet, art. cit., p. 367. 

21 Testament 56 ff.; PoSsies Diverses XV and XVI. 
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to have been composed soon after the birth of the duke’s daughter 
on Dec. 19, 1457, and to have preceded the ballades of the so-called 
Coneonrs de Blois, which follow it in the manuscript, by only a 
short time. These ballades I should date from the end of 1457 
and beginning of 1458. How long Villon stayed at Blois, it is of 
course impossible to say. But since the two poems by him that 
appear in the duke’s personal manuscript were probably written 
within a short time of each other, since no further work of his 
appears there, and since no mention of Villon has been found in 
any of the numerous documents concerned with the accounts of the 
duke’s household, 22 it seems likely that the poet’s stay at the court 
of Blois was a short one and that he left there — perhaps deboute 
de chascun < — early in 1458. 

Grace Prank 

Bryn Mawr College 


RABELAIS AND THE BRIDGE OP MAHTRIBLE 

A great many commentators have endeavored to identify Rabe- 
lais’ pont de Monstrible, but none in a thoroughly satisfactory 
way. The passage in question is to be found in the thirty-second 
chapter of Pantagruel: 

Ce pendant, je, qui vous fais ces tant veritables contes, m’estoy cachd 
dessoubz une fueille de bardane qui n’estoit moins large que Farche du pont 
de Monstrible. 

Le Duchat gives the first cue : 

TJarche du pont de Monstrible. Ou Mantible, comme on lit ch. 49'. de 
Tancienne traduction de Don-Quichotte: ou Manstrible, comme ce pont est 
appel4 par Coulon, pag. 196. de son voiage de France, 4dit. de 1660. Le 
pont de Monstrible sur la Cbarente entre Saintes & S. Jean d’Angeli, est 


22 For these documents see Champion, Vie de Charles d’OrUans , pp. i-ii. 
Foulet ( Nouvelles Notes sur le texte de Villon, Romania LYI, 1930, p. 
389 ff.) attributes the poems of Villon found in the MS Rohan to “ la tradi- 
tion de Blois.” But on this MS, see Jeanroy et Droz, Deux Manuscrits de 
F. V., p. xiii-xiv. The poems found in the Rohan MS may well antedate 
the Testament ; some may have been influenced by the tradition that Villon 
fo un d flourishing at Blois; but that a poem like the Ballade d Margot 
could have been written for the court circle seems altogether improbable. 
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un reste d’antiquit4 Romaine, & Tarche dont parle Rabelais est elev4e sur 
oe pout. Du reste, ce qu’on raconte du pant de Monstrible est pris du 
Roman de Fierabras. 

Johanneau, in the Variorum edition and Regis, the wonderful and 
awful German translator of Rabelais, reproduce Le Duchat’ s note, 
and De PAulnaye patently subscribes to it. But a glance at the 
map or into the Burgaud des Marets edition is sufficient to assure 
anyone that a bridge across the Charente between Saintes and 
S aint- J ean-d’ Angely would be a physical impossibility. For this 
reason modern commentators prefer to disregard Le Duchat except 
insofar as the mention of Fierabras and of Don Quixote is con- 
cerned, and adopt an idea of the Variorum edition explaining the 
curious orthography of Monstrible as by contamination with the 
Latin mon$ terribilis. 1 

But in locating Rabelais’ bridge at Saintes rather than in Spain 
Le Duchat was on the right track, as he so often was. Coulon, 
his avowed source, tells us that 

Ceux done qui ont visit4 Xaintes . . . confessent que e’est le sejour des 
delices de la Nature . . . Les autres. considerans tant de restes de la 
somptuosit4 Romaine, k sgavoir . . . un Arc fort ancien eslev4 sur le pont 
de la Charente, oU est grave le nom de Cesar, avec la Tour qu’on appelle 
de Mantrible, bastie de pierres semblables aux arenes de Nismes, & quelques 
lettres que les temps ont effacees, reconnoistront en quelle estime estoit 
cette ville durant les Romains . . . 2 

The grain of truth hidden in this mass of flowery, if somewhat 
ungrammatical verbiage, is that in the seventeenth century Saintes 
boasted a Roman bridge with an arch and a tower called the tour 
de Mantrible. As a matter of fact, the arch was erected in the 
year 21 as a votive offering to Tiberius, and stood in the middle 
of the bridge, which was presumably older. The fortifications, 
including the tower mentioned and named by Coulon, were the 
contribution of the middle ages. In 1845 the bridge and tower 
were destroyed and the arch re-erected on the Place Bassompierre, 
where it can be admired to-day. 

Le Duchat’s blundering confusion of the bridge and the ruins 

1 Cf. the Burgaud des Marets edition, an article by Brunet in the 
IntermSdiaire des chercheurs , II, 536 (1865 — cf. also pp. 454, 599 and 657), 
and Sain4an in the critical edition. 

*Douis Coulon, Les Rividres de France, Paris, 1644, I, 458; and Id., 
Le Fidelle conducteur (Troyes and Paris), 1654, p. 196. 
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of aqueducts at Saint- Jean-d* Angely may be explained by a bad 
reading of some such text as that of Martin Zeiller : 

Sita est urbs juxta flumen celebre Charente, quod inter urbem & sub- 
urbium des Dames appellatum, sub ponte quodam defluit ... In ponte 
fornix conspieitur, ex praegrandibus lapidibus sectis & artifieio antiquo cum 
inscrip tione Latina. In parva quadam domo juxta fornicem, quae structa 
est ut sit receptaculum militum praesidiariorum, instar Corps de garde, 
statua visitur b lapide excisa, quae fornicis istius Autoris esse creditur. 
Extra urbem rudera visuntur Tbeatri cujusdam & quorundam Aquae- 
ductuum. Estque Aquaeductio ejusmodi in via, quae k Santono S. Jean 
d’ Angely ducit. Turris Mantrible est in praedicto ponte, k Romanis 
condita. 8 

Now if, as Coulon and Zeiller say, the tower was called Mantri- 
ble, we may suppose that it took its name from the bridge on 
which it stood, and that the bridge, in turn, no doubt as early as 
the sixteenth century , 4 was named after the legendary pont de 
Mantible of Fierabras. But we need hardly assume that Babelais 
had in mind the medieval romance. It is significant that he speaks 
of the arch, whereas the Spanish bridge, although supported by 
twenty arches of white marble, bore no triumphal or defensive arch 
whatever. On the other hand we may be sure that Babelais was 
familiar with the bridge at Saintes, that he had exchanged stories 
with the soldiers of the corps de garde, and that he had spelled 
out the Latin inscription on the arch . 5 It may be objected that, 
had it been his intention to give an air of pseudo-authenticity to 
the colorful narration of the thirty-second chapter of Pantagruel 
by alluding to a well-known monument, he would not have de- 
formed its name from Mantrible to Monstrible. But the reading 
of the first edition is Mautrible, which is in all probability a 
printers error for Mantrible. The subsequent Monstrible may 
conceivably have been suggested by mons terribilis , as Sainean 
thinks, but far more probably by monstrum, giving the idea of 
hugeness, to which Babelais was willing to sacrifice the precision 
of the authentic name. 

Finally, it is interesting to group the magnitude comparisons 

8 Topographiae G-aZUae . . . pars decima, Francofurti, 1661, p. 50. 

4 The waning popularity of the medieval romances after this time 
indicates that the appellation was far older than Coulon. 

5 This may he read in Elie Vinet, Recherche ... de la ville de Samtes, 
1571 and 1584, Justus Zinzerling, Jodoci Smceri itinerarium G-alUae , 
1616, etc. 
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of this chapter: the burdock leaf is as wide as the arch of the 
bridge of Monstrible; Pantagruel’s mouth is as spacious as Saint 
Sophia at Constantinople; his teeth are like the “ mons des Dan- 
nois,” by which Eabelais doubtless wished to convey the idea of the 
Scandinavian mountains and at the same time to play on the word 
“dents**; there are cities as large as Lyons or Poitiers; further 
on, in Pantagruel’s throat, are towns as big as Eouen and Nantes. 
There is nothing legendary about these comparisons; all, including, 
I think, the first, are borrowed from reality. 

Robert E. Turner 

Swarthmore College 


A NOTE ON LAHONTAN AND THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

In his recent edition of LaHontan’s Memoires and Dialogues 
Curieux Professor Chinard has discussed admirably their vogue and 
influence in the Eighteenth century. I wish to present a few addi- 
tions, even though of minor importance, to that subject. 

Jacob Brueker, in his very comprehensive Historia Critica Phil- 
osophiae (Yol, IY, Part I, 1766, pp. 919-23), included a chapter 
De Philosophia Canadensium , which is professedly indebted 
“nobili Gallo La Hontan, qui anno 1704 edidit Dialog os cum bar- 
baro Americano.” Brueker quoted Leibnitz’s testimony to the 
trustworthiness of LaHontan, but he also pointed suspiciously to 
the prejudices against European civilization so evident in the gen- 
eral conduct of the dialogues. Nevertheless, he formulated from 
LaHontan*s work a statement of seven principles of natural reli- 
gion held by the Indians in Canada. 

A brief article on the Philosophic des Canadiens , in Diderot’s 
Encyclopedic , is a free paraphrase of Brackets chapter and fol- 
lows it in reducing Iroquois philosophy to seven main principles. 
The opening sentence confesses that “ nous devons la eonnoissance 
des sauvages du Canada au baron de la Hontan, qui a vecu parmi 
eux environ 1’espace de dix ans.” This essay appeared in English 
translation in a volume of Select Essays from the Encyclopedy , 
published in London, 1772. In the Encyclopedic it is signed “ C ”, 
the signature of the abbe Courtepee, whose extensive contributions 
towards the revision and correction of the geographical parts is 
acknowledged in the third edition (Geneva, 1778). 
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However, the article Amerique in the third edition (which is the 
only one I have been able to consult) is in two sections, in both 
of which LaHontan is discussed, but to somewhat contradictory 
purposes. The abbe de la Chapelle, eminent mathematician and 
member of the Royal Society of London, in a section on Recherches 
geographiques & critiques sur la position des lieux septentrionaux 
de V Amerique, devotes considerable space to defending LaHontan 
as a dependable explorer, and even accepts the mysterious Long 
River, pending absolute evidence that it is mythical. But in the 
main article, by de Paw (or de Pauw), there is a warning against 
the Philosophie des Canadiens and its sources : 

Si dans le corps de ce Dictiormaire on trouve un article oft il est ques- 
tion de la theologie & de la philosophie des Iroquois, nous ferons observer 
ici que l’auteur de cette piece est, en un certain sens, assez excusable, 
puisqu’il n’a fait que suivre M. Brucker, qui a donnd lieu k toutes ces 
fables, par ce qu’il a dit des Iroquois dans sa grande histoire de la philo- 
sophic, immense collection d’erreurs & de vSrites. Quelque savant qu’ait 
4t4 M. Brucker, il ne nous paroit pas qu’il se soit mis en peine de consulter 
sur YAm6rique lf d’autre auteur que la Hontan; & c’est pr^cisement la 
Hontan qu’il ne falloit point consulter, parce qu’il pr§te, on ne sait & 
quels barbares du Canada, ses propres idees, qui sont encore tr&s-41oign<§es 
d’etre justes. 

Although this passage is not marked as an addition in the third 
edition of the Encyclopedic , it seems evident that it must have 
appeared first in one of the supplements, as a reply to the abbe 
Courtepee. 

Louis I. Beedvold 

University of Michigan 


THE IDENTITY OF A LATIN QUOTATION IN 
CHATEAUBRIAND 

In the Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem Chateaubriand describes 
the view from the deck of a ship before the ruins of Carthage. 

Je les regardais sans pouvoir deviner ce que c’etait; j’apercevais quel- 
ques cabanes de Maures, un ermitage musulman sur la pointe d’un cap 
avanc6, des brebis paissant parmi des ruines; ruines si peu apparentes 
que je les distinguais k peine du sol qui les portait: c’6tait Ik Carthage: 

Devictae Carthaginis arces 
Procubere; jacent infausto in littore turres 
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Eversae. Quantum ilia metus, quantum ilia laborum 
Urbs dedit insultans Latio et Laurentibus arvis! 

Nunc passim vix relliquias vix nomina servans, 

Obruitur, propriis non agnoscenda minis. 1 2 * 

The source of these lines, so far as I know, has hitherto not been 
pointed out. Dr. Naylor speaks of them as “from an unidentified 
Latin author/ 5 2 Chateaubriand is here quoting Sannazaro 5 s De 
Tartu Virginis , II, lines 214-219, a poem mentioned by Chateau- 
briand in the Defense du Genie du Ohristianisme, but merely as a 
“ melange ridicule de la fable et de la religion/ 5 8 It is possible 
that Chateaubriand owes his knowledge of Sannazaro 5 s lines, which 
represent perhaps the first appearance of the “sentiment des 
mines 55 in modern European literature, 4 to some annotated edition 
of the Gerusalemme liberata . Tasso there imitates Sannazaro in 
a famous stanza which may, indeed, have conditioned Chateau- 
briand^ manner of perceiving the “ mines si pen apparentes que 
je les distinguais h peine du sol Bene was an expert in vicarious 
sight-seer’s emotions: 

Giaee Palta Cartago; a pena i segni 
De Talte sue rlline il lido, serba, etc. 6 

University of Oregon CHANDLER B. BEALL 


JULES BEETON, PABNASSIEN 

The 1876 Parnasse contemporain , by comparison with its prede- 
cessors of 1866 and 1869, is more nearly an indiscriminate 
anthology than a collection of verse-compositions by a homogeneous 
group of poets. It contains, however, two contributions from at 

1 ItirUraire, Paris, Gamier, n. d., p. 449. 

2 Chateaubriand and Virgil, Baltimore, 1930, p. 57. 

* Defense du C&nie du Ohristianisme, Paris, Gamier, n. d., p. 712 and 
note Ixiv, p. 697. Cf. also Mtmoires d’Outre-Tombe, vi, 230. 

4 Such at least is the opinion of Michele Seherillo, in his Renascimento , 

Milan, Hoepli, 1925, p. 249 sqq. 

6 Gen lib., xv, 20. The ultimate source of these passages is to be found 
in the letter addressed to Cicero by Ser. Sulpicius Rufus (Cicero, ad Ram., 
iv, 5), which was also well known to Chateaubriand and utilized by him 
in les Martyrs . Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son groups UtUraire, 
rc, II. 
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least one newcomer into the ranks of poetry who would un- 
doubtedly have been a member of the original group of Parnassians 
had he been known to be writing verse in 1865. This poet is 
Jules Breton/ who, in his consistent emphasis on the pictorial 
possibilities of verse, possesses one of the qualities that may be 
safely characterized as typically Parnassian. 

Jules Breton came by his Parnassianism most honestly. He was 
a highly successful painter of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, his first creations having been exhibited at the Salon of 
1849 and his last at that of 1898. His art, by contrast with such 
of his contemporaries as Millet, is stamped with a sort of idealistic 
realism which would liken Breton, in literature, to the George 
Sand of the ei idyllic 99 period or, among more recent novelists, to 
Bene Bazin. Precisely when Breton began writing poetry cannot 
be stated with definiteness; apparently in the middle eighteen- 
sixties, that is to say, comparatively late in life, for he was born 
in 1827. He tells us in the “ preface 99 to his Oeuvres poetiques 1 2 
that, in about 1868, he showed to Theophile Gautier and Eugene 
Fromentin a little poem called “ le Soir,” which is described as 
“le seul (poeme) que faie conserve de cette epoque.” 3 But he 
had always been fond of poetry, especially of that of La Fontaine, 
Eacine, Heine, and Hugo. He had, however, “longtemps ignore 
le poete qu^ab sorb ait en moi Fopiuiatre travail du peintre.” “ Je 
ne eonnus que plus tard,” he continues, “ la Pleiade des Parnassiens 
qui poussa si loin Fart des vers.” In 1873 he made the aequaint- 

1 The 1876 Parnasse contemporain contains his “Pendant la moisson ” 
and “Aurore,” first published in les Champs et la mer (Paris, Lemerre, 
1875). For the facts of Breton’s life, vide Gabriel-Ferrier : Notice sur la 
vie et les travaux de Jules Breton (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1910) ; this is 
the author’s “ discours de reception ” delivered on the occasion of his 
succession to Breton’s seat in the Academy. For a study of Breton the 
painter, vide Marius Vachon: Jules Breton (Paris, Lahure, 1899), a hand- 
some and extensively illustrated work. . 

2 Paris, Lemerre, 1887. This “Edition definitive,” in one volume, is 
composed of les Champs et la mer and the narrative poem, Jeanne, which 
had first appeared in 1880. It contains poems written from 1867 to 1886, 
and thus includes some that had not hitherto been printed. 

8 “Preface” (dated Courrieres, December 1886), p. ii. “Le Soir ” is 
found on pp. 34-35 of the Oeuvres poStiques and is dated Courri&res 1867. 
When Breton showed him the poem, Gautier remarked: “A quand le 
volume chez Lemerre?” The other quotations from this “Preface” are 
also from p. ii. 
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ance of “le poete impeccable,” Jose-Maria de Heredia, who gave 
him, like Gautier and Promentin, serious encouragement and pre- 
sented him to friends, “ parmi lesquels je citerai Leconte de Lisle, 
le maitre des maitres, et des lors, ]*e partageai mes veilles a pen 
pres egalement entre les denx arts qni occnpent ma vie.” Les 
Champs et la mer contains a sonnet “ A Leconte de Lisle ” which 
styles him “ le chantre snblime ” and nrges him to pay no attention 
to his detractors. The poem conclndes: 

Ils n’atteindront jamais de leurs anneaux rampants 

Le marbre baut et pur qui contient ta statue. 4 

The poems in les Champs et la mer are practically all concerned 
with nature, and bear such titles as “ Automne,” “ Midi,” “ Tem- 
pete,” “ la Paix des bois.” It is a significant fact that many of 
the poems have appellations identical with those given by Breton 
to some of his paintings: “le Soir,” “le Matin,” “Retour des 
champs,” “ Dernier rayon,” “ la Moisson,” “ la Glaneuse,” are also 
the names of pictures exhibited at the Salons of 1855, 1861, 
1867, 1877 and 1883. Other poems have titles very similar to, or 
reminiscent of, those of corresponding paintings; a picture called 
“les Communiantes ” (1884) is matched by “les Premieres 
communiantes”; “la Pin de la journee” (1865) by “ Soleil 
couchant”; “Retour des moissonneurs ” (1853) by “Pendant la 
moisson”; “le Soir dans les hameaux du Pinistere” (1882) by 
“les Hameaux du Pinistere”; “une Source au bord de la mer” 
(1867) by “la Source sous bois”; “une Bretonne” (1886) by 
“Yvonne”; and “les Lavandieres des cotes de Bretagne” (1870) 
by “ les Lavandieres.” The best-known, perhaps, of all of Breton’s 
many paintings is “le Chant de l’alouette” (1885) ; and it is not 
surprising that the song of the lark is heard, too, in many of 
his poems (notably, in “les Alouettes,” from Les Champs et Zal 
mer } and in “ l’Alouette ” which serves as an introductory lyric to 
Jeanne). One of the most ambitious of Breton’s pictures is a 
Grand pardon breton (1869) ; it is no accident that by far the 
longest poem in les Champs et la mer is “ le Pardon,” a descrip- 
tion of a Breton “ pardon ” dedicated “ a la memoire de Theophile 
Gautier.” It might be noted that “le Pardon” contains a sort 
of invocation to Memling, “l’illumine de Bruges,” and to Holbein, 


4 Oeuvres poHiques, p. 75. 
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whose figures, says the poet, are to be found again in these Breton 
peasants (pp. 105-06) ; of one of these peasants, Breton remarks 
(P-107): 

cette fille etrange 

Aux yeux clairs, au front imposant, 

On la dirait par Michel-Ange 
Petrie en un marbre puissant. 

Many of the poems of les Champs et la mer are inscribed to 
poets or to painters. Among the former to be thus honored are 
Leconte de Lisle, Banville, Heredia, Anatole France, Andre 
Lemoyne, Gabriel Marc, Georges Lafenestre, Andre Theuriet, 
Frederic Plessis and Alphonse Daudet and his wife (all but the 
last two were Parnassians) ; the latter include Corot, Millet, Jules 
Dupre and Charles Daubigny. Plastic and pictorial qualities such 
as form, color and line are an inevitable part of the stock-in-trade 
of this dual nature-painter. Thus, a peasant-girl in a landscape- 
poem on Bretoffis native Artois 5 6 7 is depicted as being so beautiful 
that: 

Phidias eut rev6 le chef-d’oeuvre que voile 
Cette jupe tailMe a grands coups d’^bauchoir; 8 

“le Eetour des champs” contains this stanza: 

Le zenith couleur d’amethyste 
La caresse de son reflet 
Inexprimable, que 1’artiste 
FTe peut qu’appeler violet; 9 

and “Fleur de sable” speaks of “ces merveilleux accords de la 
couleur” (p. 86). The sole polemic poem in the volume, “Theo- 
dore Eousseau et le bucheron,” is an attack on “ ceux de qui Tart 
sans but sur les niais specule,” and on the naturalists, “ imitateurs 
passifs” who have failed to grasp the fact that “Tart est la clarte 
Supreme s ? affirmant au milieu du mystere.” 8 

The lyric poems of Jules Breton are penetrated with the idealism 
which characterizes his paintings ; and it should be added, in pass- 

5 Despite his name, Breton was not born in Brittany, although he spent 
much of his life in that section of France. 

6 Ibid., p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 39. 

8 Ibid., pp. 73-74. Th4odore Rousseau is, of course, the nineteenth- 

century French landscape painter. 
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in g, that his Jeanne, comprising no less than twenty-two sections 
that might appropriately be called cantos, reads almost like a versi- 
fied novel after the fashion of la Mare au diable or Francois le 
champi . Removed from most of his Parnassian contemporaries by 
this idealism, Breton is, nevertheless, one of them in the formal 
aspects of his verse, a fact which did not escape the editors of the 
1876 Parnasse contemporain . 

Aakon Schaffek 

The University of Texas 


A SOURCE OP HERN AN I: LE PARIA, BY 
CASIMIR DELAYIGNE 

Casimir Delavigne (1794-1843) was one of the earliest Prench 
imitators of Byron. The first Messeniennes (1818), which estab- 
lished Delavigne’s reputation as the "national poet,” afford evi- 
dence of the influence of Byron’s poetry. 1 The tragedy Marino 
Faliero (1829) is a direct imitation of Byron’s play on the same 
subject. It is not, however, the first of Delavigne’s tragedies to 
show the Byronic influence; Le Paria , a tragedy in five acts per- 
formed for the first time at the Odeon, December 1, 1821, already 
had a typically Byronic hero. It is in all probability the earliest 
manifestation of Byronism in the Prench drama, 2 and is doubly 
important on account of the influence which it appears to have had 
upon Victor Hugo’s Eernani. 

Victor Hugo was, of course, familiar with Delavigne’s plays. It 
has been shown, in fact, that one scene in Eernani was inspired in 
part by a similar scene in UEcole des Vieillards , a comedy pre- 
sented at the Theatre-Frangais in 1823. 3 

The scene of Le Paria is laid in a sacred forest near Benares. Idamore, 
chief of the warrior tribe, loves N4ala, daughter of the Brahman High- 
Priest Ak4bar. In spite of his valor and of the distinguished services 
which he has rendered to his adopted country, Idamore despairs of ever 


1 E. Est&ve, Byron et le romantisme frangais , Hachette, 1907, pp. 116, 

453 ff. 

3 Not noticed by M. Est&ve. 

• Eernani, in, 1 and UEcole des Vieillards , m, 2 (v. Lenient, La ComHie 
m France au XI Xe s-iecie, n, 14), 
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marrying Neala because lie is a pariah. When he tells N4ala the truth, 
she is filled with horror and repulses him; but love eventually triumphs 
over prejudice, and she determines to marry Idamore and keep his secret. 

Thereupon Idamore’s long-lost father, Zares, appears. He entreats his 
son to return to his native land. Zar6s is arrested, as a pariah, for 
polluting the holy places with his unclean presence. Idamore hastens to 
defend his father, confesses that he is his son, and is condemned to death. 
N4ala leaves, like another Antigone, with old Zares. 

The situation in which Idamore finds himself presents a striking 
analogy to Hernani’s. Both heroes are outcasts, although Hernani 
is eventually restored to his birthright. Both describe themselves 
as “ montagnards,” and savor of the mountain and the flood . 4 Both 
are separated from the woman of their choice by apparently insuper- 
able obstacles (Idamore is a pariah, Neala a priestess; Hernani is 
an exile, Dona Sol a noblewoman ; Idamore is the enemy of Neala’s 
father, who is the High Priest ; Hernani is the enemy of the King, 
and becomes the enemy of Dona SoPs uncle and guardian) . Both 
triumph over these obstacles, and marry their beloved. Both for- 
give their enemies. Both forget their duty to their father, and 
finally Nemesis overtakes each in the same way, Idamore being 
taken away during the wedding ceremony to die a victim of the 
religious fanaticism of Neala’s father, and Hernani perishing on 
the wedding night, a martyr to the zeal of Dona SoPs uncle for 
the honor of the Silva family. 

The resemblance of character is more important. Idamore is a 
melancholy fatalist. Obsessed with the thought of “ la malediction 
dont mes jours sont couverts,” 5 6 he asks Neala: 

Ab! vierge infortun4e, 

Dans le fond des deserts pourquoi n’es-tu pas n4e, 

Ou pourquoi les destins, contre nous irrit4s, 

Ne m 5 ont-ils pas fait naitre au milieu des cit^s ? Le Paria, n, 4.® 

Like Hugo’s hero, Idamore is a man of mystery, bearing the mark 
of Cain (“ le sceau de la vengeance empreint sur tous mes traits ” 7 ) . 

4 Idamore bears in bis breast “ des monts qui Font nourri la sauvage 

£pret4,” Le Paria, I, 2. 

6 Le Paria, n, 4. Cf. Hernani’s abuse of tbe epithet maudit (“mon 
front maudit,” etc.). 

® “Pourquoi le sort mit-il mes jours si loin des vdtres?” Hernani , I, 2. 

7 Le Paria, n, 5. Hernani describes bimself as : 

un proscrit 

Sur qui le mot vengeance 6tait partout 4crit. Hernani, v, 3. 
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These features he inherits from the poetry of Byron. But 
Byron's heroes were proud of being “the very slaves of circum- 
stance/' and considered it a mark of election. Idamore, on the 
other hand, is depressed at heart by what he calls his “ destiny " ; 
and in that regard he resembles Hernani. Nor is his attitude 
merely a pose. He realises that his very touch profanes, that his 
presence is as contagious as a pestilence: 

Je foule un sol fatal a mes pas interdit; 

Je suis nn fugitif, nn profane, nn mandit . . . 

Je suis un Paria. Le Paria , I, 1. 


It is a significant feature that Hugo's hero expresses the same feel- 
ings. The words which he utters to Dona Sol in Act III prove 
that he, too, considers himself an Untouchable. 

Je porte malheur a tout ce qui m’entoure! . . . 

Oh I par piti4 pour toi, fuis! . . . Puis ma contagion . . . 
Malheur a qui me touche. . . . 

Oh! fuis! detourne-toi de mon chemin fatal! 8 Hernani,m,4z. 


If Hernani is not another Pariah, such language is surely un- 
accountable. 

Hernani also resembles Idamore as a lover. Important scenes 
in Hernani recall the scenes in which Idamore figures with Neala, 
as shown in the following parallel : 


Le Paria , I, 2. 

(N^ala comes to meet Idamore in 
the sacred grove, alarmed at pro- 
faning the holy ground by keeping a 
tryst there, but unable to resist the 
call of love.) 

She tells Idhmore that her father 
intends her to leave the priesthood 
in order to be married. 

Idamore (who already has a feud 
with Ak4bar) defies him to part 
N4ala and himself. 


Hernani , I, 2. 

(Hernani enters by the “ escalier 
d4rob£ *’ to meet Dofia Sol. ) 


Dofia Sol tells Hernani that the 
King desires her to marry Don Ruy 
Gomez. 

Hernani (who already has a feud 
with the King) defies him. 


8 Cf. Idamore: 

Ma vie est un fardeau, prenez-la, je Fabhorre: 

Mon amiti4 fl4trit; mon amour dSshonore, 

Mon nom glace d'effroi ... Le Paria , n, 5, 

Hernani also speaks of “ Veffroi qui m’environne » ( Hernani , , nr, 4). 
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N§ala reproves Mm for speaking 
irreverently of her father, and asks 
if he would disobey his own father. 

Reminded of his outcast station, 
Idamore then urges her to obey her 
father. 

N4ala replies: 

“ Qui que tu sois, mon cceur est & toi 
sans retour.” 


Idamore asks: 

ci Sais-tu, fille d’un brame, & qui 
ton coeur se donne ? ” 

— and here his confession is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of his friend 
Alvar. 

Idamore, in the next scene, ob- 
tains the favor of another interview : 
“ Idamore . 

Demain, au meme lieu. 

NSala. 

Demain.” 

Le Paria, n, 5. 

Accordingly, the next day, Idamore 
meets Neala again, determined to tell 
her the whole truth: 

“ Elle connoitra le proscrit qu’elle 
adore.” 

He tells N4ala that he is a pariah. 


Love triumphs over prejudice, and 
she determines to marry Idamore. 


Hernani goes on to compare the 
Duke’s riches with his own poverty, 
and urges Doha Sol not to marry a 
bandit. 

Doha Sol replies : 

“Je vous suivrai. Etes-vous mon 
d4mon ou mon ange? 

Je ne sais, mais je suis votre 
esclave. . . . Je suis £ vous.” 
Hernani asks: 

“ Savez-vous qui je suis 
Maintenant ? ” 

— and here his confession is inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of 
Don Carlos. 

Doha Sol, in the next scene, accords 
Hernani another interview: 

“ Dona Sol. 

Demain, sous ma fenStre, & minuit, 
et sans faute. 

Vous frapperez des mains trois fois. 
Hernani . Demain.” 

Hernani, n, 4. 

Hernani keeps his tryst with Doha 
Sol, and continues his interrupted 
confession. 


He tells Doha Sol that he is a 
condemned man: 

“ Je suis banni! je suis proscrit! je 
suis funeste.” 

Doha Sol insists upon following 
Hernani through thick and thin. 


It can be shown that the similarity between these lyrical scenes 
is not accidental. The proof of Hugo’s indebtedness to Le Paria 
is found in a curious feature which must have impressed the reader 
of Hernani. This is the motif of renunciation. 

Ardently as he loves Doha Sol, Hernani repeatedly seeks to dis- 
suade her from loving him. It is a singular fact that, during their 
first interview ( Hernani , i, 2), he is chiefly engaged in pointing 
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out to her the disadvantages of sharing his fate, while the two 
other scenes ( Eernani , n, 4 and hi, 4) are almost in their entirety 
an attempt to make Doha Sol reconsider and renounce a hopeless 
love. 

Ah! ce serait un crime 

Que d’arracher la fleur en tombant dans Tabime. 

Va, j’en ai respire le par f um, c’est assez! 

Renoue a d’autres jours des jours par moi froiss6s. 

Epouse ce vieillard. C’est moi qui te delie. 

Je rentre dans ma nuit. Toi, sois heureuse, oublie! 

Hernani , n, 4. 

It cannot be a coincidence that Idamore should make love in the 
same extraordinary way, and express his feelings in the same 
language. Almost his first words to Neala are an invitation to 
forget him : 

Allez, pres de l’dpoux qu’ici vous regrettez, 

Chercher d’un autre amour des saintes volupt6s, 

Soyez heureuse: allez. Le Paria, I, 2. 

Poursuis, affranchis-toi d’un sacrilege amour. Ibid . 

And he repeatedly recurs to the theme, in terms which are echoed 
in Hernani: 


. . . D6sesp4rd, confus, 

J’ai honte de ma rage et j’implore 
un refus. . . . 

Ah! tu m’as trop aimd. 

Repousse un furieux a ta perte 
animS . . . 

Puisses-tu le hair autant qu’il se 
deteste ! 

H en est temps encor: romps cet 
hymen funeste. Le Paria, iv, 2. 


Non, je dois m’6tre odieux. ... Si 
j’dtais a ta place, 

Dofla Sol, j’en aurais assez, je serais 
lasse 

De ce fou furieux, de ce sombre 
insensA . . . 

Je lui dirais: Va-t’en! — Repousse- 
moi, repousse! 

. . . Car tu m’as supports trop 
longtemps . . . Eernani, m, 4. 


Neala, however is not less devoted and loyal than Dona Sol. 
She simply replies : 

Quand voulez-vous partir? Commandez, je vous suis. . . . 

Comment serais-je heureuse oil vous ne serez pas? Le Paria, iv, 2. 8 


8 Cf. Dofia Sol : 

Allez oil vous voudrez, j’irai. Restez, partez, 

Je suis & vous . . . 

Vous me manquez, je suis absente de moi-m^me. Hernani, I, 2. 
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The following comparison is interesting: 


N4ala . 

Le trdne de Delhi, que la gloire 
environne, 

DHt-il de mes splendeurs rendre les 
rois jaloux, 

Un desert avec toi m'aurait semblS 
plus doux. Le Paria , I, 2. 


Dona Sol. 

J'aime mieux avee lui, mon Hernani, 
mon roi, 

Vivre errante, en dehors du monde 
et de la loi, 

Avant faim, ayant soif, fuyant toute 
Tannee. . . . 

Que d'etre impdratrice avec un 
empereur! Hernani, 11 , 2. 


Le Paria is instructive because it shows the tendency which the 
tragedy was following before the advent of Hernani. To Hugo's 
play we conclude that it contributed the outline of two lyrical 
scenes (Hernani, i, 2, and Hernani, n, 4), together with certain 
particular features of the hero's character — Hernani's resignation, 
as a lover, and his morbid sense of being a pariah. 


University of British Columbia 


David 0. Evans 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OE MARCEL PROUST 

There has recently come into the writer's possession the follow- 
ing unpublished letter 1 from Marcel Proust to Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou : 

Lundi soir 

Cher Monsieur 

Comme au plus fort de ma crise on n’a pu me remettre mes lettres, je 
n'ai eu que presque en m§me temps les deux votres, dimanche soir la 
premiere et lundi matin la seconde (celle-lk, quand elle est arriv4e). J’ai 
aussitdt fait chercher dans le salon — jusqu’ici on n’a pas retrouvd le petit 
manuscrit. Du reste si je ne vous l’envoie pas, c’est qu’on ne Taura pas 
retrouvA J’ai fait d£poser Texemplaire des hortensias et des roses, 
Texemplaire imperial et prineier k Madame Lemaire. Et je suis pro- 
fond^ment touche de la dedicace que vous avez eu la£ bont4 d^crire & la 
premiere page du mien. Cette allusion k la Bible d' Amiens me fait penser 
qu’il faudra que je vous demande diverses autorisations car je cite 
plusieurs mots de vous dans le Ruskin qui suit la Bible d’Amiens. Et 

1 The letter is four pages in length and written on mourning stationery. 
There is no paragraph division and I have respected Proust's punctuation, 
or rather absence of it. 

3 
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cette fois je voudrais vous nommer (il s’agit d’ailleurs de simples riens, 
(je parle des mots de moi) grands seulement pare© qu’ils font allusion 
a vous. Ce n’est pas comme dans la Bible d’ Amiens dans la preface ( dans 
la Preface du nouveau qui paraitra le 15 dans la Renaissance Latine il 
n’est pas question de vous) mais dans les notes 2 du volume. Du reste il 
ne paraitra pas avant l’hiver. Et puis vous trouvez tout cela de trop 
minime importance et me trouvez tres pr4somptueux d’appeler la-dessus 
votre attention. J’esp&re bien r4ussir a faire un article sur Professionelles 
Beaut4s, car je le d4sire beaucoup. Je suis en train d’y penser. Veuillez 
agr4er cber Monsieur la vive expression de ma reconnaissance et de mes 
sentiments admiratifs et respectueux. 

Marcel Proust. 

The letter is undated, as are the great majority of Proust’s 
letters, and the envelope has not been preserved with the postmark. 
However, examination of the various allusions in the letter permit 
giving it an approximate date of somewhere before June 15th, 
1905. 

The preface of which Proust speaks is the preface he wrote for 
his translation of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies and appeared, as he 
says, in La Renaissance Latine for June 15th, 1905. 

Professionnelles Beanies, about which he hopes to write an 
article, 3 is the volume of the same name by Robert de Montesquiou 
and was published in January, 1905, and not 1906 as is incorrectly 
stated 4 in the edition of Proust’s letters to Montesquiou. Proust 
gave a soiree 5 Friday June 2nd, 1905, at which Montesquiou read 
from this latest book of his, and it was probably this recent re- 
minder of Montesquiou’s book which prompted him to mention the 
review he hoped to do of it. This, coupled with the fact that he 
says “qui paraitra le 15 ” without naming the month, inclines me 
to put the date of the letter between June 2nd and June 15th, 
1905, at the latest. It then should be placed between letters 
CXLYI and CXLVIII in the edition of Proust’s letters to 
Montesquiou. 6 

2 Proust cites Montesquiou only once in the notes to Stsame et les Lys, 
note 1, page 201. The citation is of so little consequence that Proust 
seems to have made it merely in order to put his friend’s name in the 
book, as he had promised to do in his letter. 

8 Published in Les arts de la vie , August 1905, p. 67, under the title 
“Un professeur de Beaut4.” 

4 Lettres a Montesquiou, Plon, 1930, p. 145, note. 

5 Op. cit.y pp. 143-145. 

•It is exceedingly difficult to arrange chronologically Proust’s letters, 
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In the letter Proust says that his translation of Sesame et les 
Lys “ ne paraitra pas avant l'Mver.” In reality, it did not appear 
until May 1906, the publication having been delayed by the death 
of his mother in September 1905. The mourning paper on which 
the letter is written therefore shows that he was still in mourning 
for his father who had died in 1903. 

Another allusion in the letter which perhaps needs explanation 
is " 1’exemplaire des hortensias et des roses, Pexemplaire imperial 
et princier a Madame Lemaire 'V This must refer to Montes- 
qniou's "Les Hortensias Bleus " which originally appeared in 1896, 
but it seems scarcely possible that he was sending presentation 
copies of this edition to his friends nine years after its publica- 
tion. In fact he had already sent Proust a copy on its appearance, 
for which Proust thanked him in a letter dated May 29, 1896. 8 
Gould this present allusion not refer rather to advance author's 
copies of the definitive edition of this same book which was pub- 
lished in February, 1906? This would justify the adjective im- 
perial used by Proust, since there were twelve copies printed of 
Les hortensias bleus on Japon imperial in this definitive edition. 9 

Yale University MlLTOX Gaevee 


since lie rarely dated them in any way and the year date is almost always 
absent. It may be remarked in passing that, judging from the internal 
evidence of the dates which Proust suggested to Montesquiou for the 
soiree, letters CXXXVII to CXLIII do not seem to be correctly arranged. 
It is also amusing to see that Proust, in trying to be overcareful about 
his dates, writes in letter CXXVIII, “le lundi 31 ou le mercerdi 2.” The 
days he is referring to are May 31st and June 2nd, and he should have 
written “le mercredi 31 ou le vendredi 2,” for by consulting the calendar 
for 1905, one finds that the 31st fell on Monday only in July and the 2nd 
on Wednesday only in August, whereas he is trying to find a suitable day 
for his soiree in May or June and finally decided on vendredi 2 ( juin ). 
He apparently turned two pages in his desk calendar. 

7 Madame Lemaire, who illustrated the first edition of Proust’s Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours. A description of her salon may be found in Proust’s 
Chroniques, Paris, 1927, p. 28. 

8 Op. cit., Letter XLVI, p. 41. 

9 In my Bibliographical Note on Marcel Proust, in the March number 
of the Modern Language Notes, xlvii, p. 176, I should possibly have 
mentioned subsequent references to the brochure entitled “ F§te chez 
Montesquiou h Neuilly,” to be found in his letters to Montesquiou, pages 
204, 218, and 277. This brochure was later incorporated in Proust’s 
pastiche of Saint-Simon, in his Pastiches et Melanges, but with numerous 
changes, as he indicates in the letter, page 277. 
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NOTES ON STEINHOWEUS ASOP AND THE FABLES 
OF HANS SACHS 

Goetze, in his edition of the Fdbeln and Schwanke of Hans 
Sachs, 1 names SteinhoweBs A sop 2 as the source of several of the 
fables by the Nuremberg cobbler and enumerates carefully the page- 
nnmbers in Steinhowel containing the material utilized by Hans 
Sachs. Investigation shows that Goetze has done this work thor- 
oughly, but as one might expect, Sachs was prone to enlarge upon 
the themes of the apologues he selected and as a consequence the 
j Fdbeln and Meistergesdnge of Hans Sachs are almost invariably 
longer than the corresponding Steinhowel fables. Most of this ex- 
traneous material in Sachs is composed of morals and discourses 
on social ethics’ and it would be, of course, both foolish and futile 
to seek for the origin of every line — much is to be attributed to the 
invention of the poet himself. In other cases Hans Sachs tells us 
that he is quoting a current proverb or is paraphrasing a statement 
by some earlier writer. 3 The following passages, which may serve 
as illustrations, are appended by Hans Sachs to some of his re- 
visions of Steinhowehs fables: 

Also auf ertereiche 
Get es nodi vngeleiche: 

Aim ist vnfal pesclieret, 

Der ander wirt geeret; 

Aim Frewd, dem andren schmerczen; 

Das sprichwort sagt mit scherczen. 

Das ainem wird das haile, 

Dem andren wirt das saile. 

Also ir idem wadis 

Glueck oder fal, spricht Hans Sachs. 

(Goetze, I, 79, v. 53-62). 

1 Goetze — Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwanke von Hans Sachs, hrsg . v. 
Edmund Goetze. 6 Bde. In et Neudruche deutscher Litteraturwerke des 
XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts” Nr. 110-117; 126-134; 164-169; 193-199; 
207-211 ; 231-235. Halle a. S. 1893. 

* Stemhdwels A sop. hrsg. v. Hermann Oesterley. Litt. Verein Stuttgart, 
Vol. 117, 1873. 

8 In this connection mention should be made of an article by Charles 
Schweitzer, Sprichwort er und sprichwortliche Redensarten bei H. Sachs, in 
Ham Sachs-Forschungen. Nurnberger Festschrift, pp. 353-381. Nurnberg, 
1894. 
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Em weyser man der lehr hie bey, 

Das er sich hut vor schmeychlerey ! 

Sonder er red mit seinem mund 
Getrewlich seines hertzen grund 
Vnd sey auffrichtig vnd warhafft, 

Weyl Salomon die sehmeiehler strafft. 

Der spricht : Eym losen man wol taugen 
Verkerter mund vnd winckend augen, 

Dardurch er richtet hader an; 

Musz doch zu letzs en yhm ausz gan. 

Goetze, I, 23, v. 4150.) 
Simonides , der weys, leschreyl), 

Das bdser reden wer dann schweygen. 

(Goetze, I, 23, v. 78-79.) 

Parallels to the above passages are naturally not to be found in 
Steinhowel, although his Asop is indubitably the source of the rest 
of the Fab el in each case. 

SteinhbwePs work contains not only the apologues of Aesop, but 
also a Vita Fsopi and fables of Rimicius, Avianus, Petrus Alphonsi, 
Poggius (Poggio) and others, as well as a list of morals entitled 
die gemainen punhten der materi dis buchlins. Hans Sachs cer- 
tainly made use of material taken from all parts of Steinhbwers 
compilation — -his Schwank Das Narren Bad , May 12, 1530 (Goetze, 
I, 6) and the corresponding Meistergesang of Dec. 15, 1536 Das 
narrenpad (Goetze, III, 68) are taken from Poggius* von torhait 
der baiszer (Steinhbwel p. 345) ; die fab el des esels mit der leben 
tiawtj Nov. 3, 1531 (Goetze, I, 21) is drawn from Avianus* die iv 
fabel von dem esel und der lowen hut (Steinhowel, p. 265); the 
Pabel Esopus mit den zwayen Icraen , Sept. 10, 1545 (Goetze, I, 79) 
and the Meistergesang Esopus mit den Icraen (Goetze, III, 233) 
come from the Vita Esopi (Steinhowel p. 59, and not p. 51, as 
Goetze states) and so on in several other cases. Incidentally, Hans 
Sachs erroneously ascribes the authorship of at least two of Avi- 
anus* fables to Aesop. In das camelthier mit dem got joui (Goetze, 
I, 87) Sachs writes (v. 43) : “ Esopus das peschreibet,** and in die 
fabel mit dem frosch (Goetze, I, 149) verse I reads: “ Esopus der 
hat uns peschrieben,** although Avianus is the author of both of 
these fables (cp. Steinhowel p. 268 and 266). 

None the less important for Hans Sachs, however, was the last 
part of Steinhowel*s Asop , namely die gemainen punlcten der materi 
dis buchlins (Steinhowel, pp. 352-362). As far as I have been able 
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to ascertain, the influence of this collection of epitomes on Hans 
Sachs has not been noted by any historian and yet many of Sachs* 
morals are taken almost verbatim from the last pages of Steinhowel. 
Let us compare, for example, the following passages : 

Sachs: “So traff die vntrew jren Herrn” (Goetze, I, 3, v. 48). 
Cp . Steinhowel p. 361 under Untriiw: “ IJntruw schlecht offt ieren 
aigen herren.** In this ease, as in others, the moral in Steinhowel 
refers to an apologue entirely different from the one Hans Sachs 
is discussing. Other instances are : 

Sachs: Gewalt der geht offt fur recht 

Als jr in diesem beyspiel seeht. (Goetze, 1, 14, oben). 

Steinhowel p. 355 under Gewalt: “Gewalt gat fur recht und 
trukt die unschulde.” 

Sachs: “All Hasen . . . 

. . . trugen jr widerwertigkeit 
Inn. hoffnung kunfftig guter zeyt. 

(Goetze, I, 20, v. 49-50). 

Steinhowel p. 356 under Gedult : “ du solt widerwertikait ge- 
dultiglichen tragen” 

Sachs: Hie bey ein weyser sey gemant 

Das er sich halt nach seinem stant. 

(Goetze, I, 21, v. 67-68). 

Steinhowel p. 360 under Naut: “ du solt in dynem aygen stant 
beniigig syn.” 

Sachs: Wer zu hoch fleugt wie Icarus 

Der selb dest tieffer fallen musz. 

(Goetze, I, 21, v. 75-76). 

Steinhowel p. 360 under tlbermuot : “welcher ze hoch stygt, der 
felt des schwarlicher nider ” 

Sachs: Bey dem verste ein weyser man, 

Das er sich sol genugen lan, 

Was yhm Got hie bescherdt auff erd, 

Auff das yhm nicht zu wenig werd, 

So er wil haben gar zu vil. (Goetze, I, 23, v. 55 ff). 

Steinhowel p. 356 under GytigTcait: “gytigkait lat sich nit 
beniigen an dem, das im gott gegeben hat 99 and “ offt wil ainer ze 
vil, so wiirt im ze wenit.” 
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Sachs: Der neyd den menschen plent darzu . . . 

Vnd kumpt ym dock darausz kain gut. 

Derhalb ein mensch nit bessers kan, 

Er gunn eym, was yhm Gott vergan. 

(Goetze, I, 23, v. 74 ff). 

Steinhowel p. 358 under Nyd: “Nyd vergundet menglichem 
syner guothait.” 

Sachs: Pey dem frosch zaigt Esopus [Avianus!] on 
Ein man, der vil geschweczes kon, 

Vnd ruemet sich anir kunst ser hoeh, 

Der er nie hat gelernet doch. (Goetze I, 149, v. 59-ff), 
and 

Vnd wirt zv schand vor idermon, 

Weil er sich ruembt, das er nit kon. 

(Goetze I, 149, v. 77-78). 

Steinhowel p. 357 under Kunst: a waz du nit kanst, des niem 
dich nit an 99 and “ welch er sich kiinsten anniempt, die er nit ge- 
lernet hat, der gibt ain boses end/ 5 

No investigation of this matter could be complete, of course, with- 
out taking into account all of the Fabeln and SchwanTce of Hans 
Sachs, but the eclectic examples just cited will demonstrate the 
influence of Steinhdweks collection of morals. 

Arthur Howard Hughes 

The George Washington University 


REVIEWS 


The Pastourelle . By William Powell Jones. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xiv + 235. 

It has been the fashion in recent years to seek learned origins 
for mediaeval literature, and type after type has been traced to 
the clerks. It is, therefore, somewhat refreshing to discover in the 
recent study of Professor Jones one type, at least, traced to a 
popular origin. This type is the pastourelle . 

The mere idea of finding a popular origin for this type of 
literature illustrates to some extent the authors independence of 
judgment. For among the types of literature attracting the atten- 
tion of literary historians, the pastourelle had by no means been 
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neglected; and, although certain earlier writers had regarded a 
remote popular origin as possible, 1 later writers had differed only 
as to the particular kind of learned origin to ascribe to it. 2 One 
of the most recent writers to study the pastourelle had gone so far, 
indeed, as to believe it merely a literary and aristocratic theme 
that had "become popular in the course of centuries. 3 Absolutely 
uninfluenced by the adverse current of critical opinion, however, 
Professor Jones has kept the course opened to him by his own 
previous studies leading to the theory of a popular origin. 

It should, however, be stated at once that these earlier studies 
of Dr. Jones were connected with certain widespread folk-themes 4 
and that they led him only accidentally to the study of the pas- 
tourelle. His method of approach differs completely, therefore, 
from that of most literary historians. For him, the pastourelle is 
no longer a literary genre but a theme — a love-adventure between a 
country girl and a knight or noble, in which the latter is repulsed. 
Jones admits, of course, that there are many courtly pastourelles 
in which the gallant is successful For him, however, the lover's 
success is a later development. The most important element of the 
original pastourelles is this very repulse; and, in his eyes, any 
popular story in which a country girl repulses a noble is a folk- 
pastourelle . 5 For this repulse represents the humiliation of the 
great, one of the three popular elements 6 * * which, combined, con- 
stitute the pastourelle. The other two are the mediaeval love of 
all kinds of debate and the longing of country girls for lovers of 
high degree. 

1 Wackernagel, Altfranzdsische Lieder, p. 183, pictures the people mingling 
songs depicting rustic scenes with their dances, and Paris in his review of 
Jeanroy’s Origines de la poesie lyrique , says of the pastourelle, “on est 
amen6 & ia regarder comme la transformation , d’abord e jougleresque,’ puis 
aristocratique, de chansons et de petites scenes appartenant aux fetes de 
mai” [Melanges de UtUrature frayigaise, p. 570). Jones does not discuss 
the theory of a May-Day origin. He appears to accept the view of Paris, 
however (pp. 42-3). 

2 Faral, Romania XL1X, 2Jf5, after saying of a possible popular origin, 
Du pritendu caracthre populaire de la pastourelle , nous avons d6jd dit . . . 
tfest une reverie, tries to prove that it evolved from mediaeval pseudo- 
Virgilian bucolics; Delbouille, MSmoires de V academic royale de Belgique, 
XX, second fascicule, attributes its origin to certain mediaeval Latin love- 
poems; Brinkmann, G-eschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung, p. 78, finds 
the source for the Latin pastourelles in Ovidian love-poetry. 

8 E. Piguet, Devolution de la pastourelle, p. 173. 

4 Particularly the theme in which a wolf steals a lamb from a shepherdess. 

5 P. 37-8. “I have called this group * The Baffled Knight 9 . . . I might 
well keep my original term 4 folk pastourelle/ for the basis is . . . the 
love adventures of a gallant and a maiden.” 

e Jeanroy also, Origines, pp. 13-18, had discovered three distinct elements 
in the pastourelle. According to both critics, the debate is one element: 
but Jeanroy’s two others were the oaristys , or meeting between two lovers, 

and the gab or boast. For Jones, the gab could not possibly be an original 

element, since in the earliest forms of the pastourelle the knight had so 

little success. 
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How, then, does this simple theme become the highly developed 
and specialized genre that we know? And why is its heroine 
always a shepherdess? In the first place, Jones, like Paris , 7 be- 
lieves the pastonrelle formed in Central Prance, a pastoral region 
in which most girls actually were shepherdesses. But he likewise 
stresses the important fact that this was also the region that 
produced the early troubadours, particularly those who rose to fame 
from obscurity , like Bernart de Ventadorn. The author's theory 
is that such poets adapted their folk-material to the taste of the 
courts for which they wrote — hence the frequent success of the 
hero in the later pastourelles. In the earliest extant pastourelle , 8 
however, the gallant is mocked by the shepherdess. 

Precisely the same things as these are true, according to Dr. 
Jones, of the Latin pastourelles, of which there are, to be sure, very 
few real samples . 9 Scholars have labored for years to determine 
their relationship to those in French and Provencal , 10 but for Pro- 
fessor Jones the same source is evident for all three — oral tradi- 
tion . 11 Many clerks were of as humble origin as many troubadours. 
Those who loved a wandering life made use, in the abbeys, of their 
talents and musical training to earn a living, as the troubadours 
and jongleurs did in the feudal castles. They entertained a diff- 
erent audience and used a different language. Those were about 
the only differences between the two groups. 

It is obvious that the work of Professor Jones is original and 
stimulating and that it must be taken seriously by scholars. Al- 
though nothing can be regarded as definitely proved, his book 
probably answers more of the difficult questions concerning the 
origin of the type and the relations between the Latin, French, 
and Provencal examples than does any previous work . 12 

7 Melanges de littirature frangaise, p. 571. 

8 This is, of course, the well-known L’autrier, jost’una sebissa of Marca- 
brun. This man was the pupil of Cereamon who, according to his bio- 
grapher, wrote past or etas a la usanza antiga. But what does usanza cmtiga 
mean? Delbouille takes it to mean in the style that prevailed before the 
nuns and nymphs of mediaeval Latin love-poetry became transformed into 
shepherdesses , for greater realism , when the pastourelle came to be written 
'in French and Provencal ( pp. 42-3 ) . For Faral, the phrase means in imi- 
tation of the Latins, or classical pastoral poetry. For Jones, as for Jeanroy 
and Audiau, La Pastourelle, p. xviii, n. 2, it meant before this popular type 
became aristocratic and conventional. Marcabrun’s piece, though not 
popular in form, has popular elements. 

9 Aside from the Sole regent e lor a of the St. Omer Ms., Jones admits 
only three poems to be pastourelles. These are Estivale sub fervore (No. 
52), Lucis orto sidere (No. 119), and Vere dulci mediante of the Carmina 
Burana. 

10 Pillet, Studien zur Pastourelle, had indicated that the Latin pas- 
tourelles were imitations of the French rather than the other way round, 
as Debouille would have us believe. 

11 Allen, Modem Philology „ V, 428, is willing to concede popular influence 
on the Latin lyric. 

12 Thus, for example, Jones admits the influence of Ovid, observed by 
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In such, a brief review it is impossible, of course, to do more 
than indicate the evidence on which Professor Jones* views are 
based. It may be said, however, that he has examined innumerable 
folk songs which have given him the themes studied; and it is a 
study of these themes in their developments all over Europe, or a 
study in folk-lore, that has led him to his conclusions, just as it 
led him to the subject in the first place. He believes the same 
material used in both folk and courtly pastourelles. The latter, 
however, died in the fourteenth century. The folk pastourelle still 
lives on in songs of the countryside and forms the foundation of 
Jones* work. 

The book is well printed and typographical errors are very rare. 
Those that do occur are all in Chapter VI (the artistic pastourelle 
after the middle ages), which probably shows more haste and less 
interest on the authors part than any other part of the work and 
could be omitted without serious harm to the book. Presumptions , 18 
receuil 14 and air de court 14 are some of the reviewers reasons for 
believing in haste. Psprit gallois 15 for esprit gaulois , however, 
occurs in different parts of the book and is less excusable. 

University of Michigan EDWAED L. AdAMS 


Wielands Gesammelte Schriften . Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Kommission der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Werhe , Bd. IX. Der goldne Spiegel , Singspiele und Tcleine 
Dichtungen 1772-1775] Bd. XIV. Prosaische Schriften 1. 1778- 
1788; Bd. XV. Prosaische Schriften II. 1788-1791. Herausg. 
v. Wilhelm Kukrelmeyee. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1928-1931. Pp. 469, 460 + 210, 817 + 247. 

This final edition is appearing in three divisions : the “ works ** 
(in stricter sense) ; translations; letters. Our American colleague, 
whose notable gift of Ahribie guarantees in these texts a perfect 

some critics, on certain pastourelles, and lie does not exclude even pseudo- 
Virgilian influence: but these were decidedly not their original inspiration. 
The vigor, even the coarseness of many of the French pastourelles, is 
explained by the theory that the trouv&res, though they merely revived the 
theme some years after Marcabrun’s Provencal poems, yet took it up nearer 
its original state than we find it in Marcabrun. Therefore, although, as 
Faral points out (op. tit., pp. 235-6), aristocratic contempt for the base 
rustics pervades these works, this, like the success of the gallant, was a 
later development. That the gallant is still baffled in about half the number 
is regarded by Jones as a striking reminiscence of the folk pastourelle spirit. 

18 P. 168. 

14 Both on p. 177 ; receuil in a note. 

15 Pages 136 and 163. 
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mirror of Wieland’s language, has completed three of the most 
important volumes in the first division. The elaborate apparatus 
includes a full display of the sources, a complete register of variant 
readings (including orthography and punctuation), and a price- 
less set of explanatory notes, which shed honor on the scholarship 
and untiring research of the editor. The numerous M er&ur-articles 
are so closely concerned with fleeting literary incidents of the time 
that one can only marvel at the patience and ingenuity which were 
employed in tracking them to their sources, albeit, in some few 
cases, the search had to end in a non liquet. 

These three imposing volumes (containing 469, 460, and 817 
pages of text) fully justify the creation of a perfected edition of 
Wieland. Der goldne Spiegel reveals his rare gift of veiling living 
issues under an exotic garb, and, under a thin disguise of whimsi- 
cal and agreeable narrative, compassing the most fundamental 
matters of constitutions and laws, political, educational, social, 
financial, theological, educational and economic institutions. 
Beneath delicate irony and biting sarcasm there glows a sincere 
passion for lifting the burden of misery from mankind. From the 
frivolous, self-indulgent squandering of privileged classes the way 
is pointed to the “ simple life 99 (which Wieland so well exempli- 
fied) and to a subordination to the common good. Power is repre- 
sented as a sacred responsibility, the chief ruler as the first servant 
of the state. There is also Alceste, “ eine Oper in deutscher 
Zunge — in der Sprache, worinn Kayser Carl der Eiinfte nur mit 
seinem Pferde sprechen wollte — von einem Deutschen gesezt, von 
Deutschen gesungen”- — a landmark in the relations between the 
German stage and antique tragedy. 

In spite of Wieland’s overweening self-satisfaction at a some- 
what slender achievement, its significance for poetic diction can 
by no means be overlooked. Goethe’s burschiJcos attack in 1774 
must not be taken very seriously: in 1770 he had repeatedly 
expressed the highest admiration for Wieland. Die Mitschuldigen 
shows direct influence. In July, 1776, Goethe wrote to Erau von 
Stein: “Mit Wielanden hab’ ich gottlich reine Stunden”; “Wie- 
land thut mir noch am wohlsten.” The transposition of Euripides 
into a more modern key, which constitutes the whole onus of 
Goethe’s satire, is precisely what he himself effected in Iphigenie , 
which was conceived in the spirit of Alceste . The similarity of 
style, at points, is unmistakable : 

Wieland (IX, 407) : 

Liebreich drangen sick 
Die Sckatten urn sie ker! Sie bieten ihr 
Aus Letkens Flutk gefiillte Sckalen an. 

Iphigenie (1258-9) : 

Nock Einen! reicke mir aus Letkes Eluten 
Den letzten kiiklen Becker der Erquickungl 
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Similarly, from Wieland’s Wahl des Herkules (IX, 418) : 

O nehmt micb auf, ilir stillen Griinde, 

Gewogne Scbatten, Milt micb ein! 

The same play was not without influence on Faust: 

Zwei Seelen . . . 

Bekampfen sick in meiner Brust (ix, 428). 

Compare Faust , 1112 : 

Zwei Seelen wobnen, ach! in meiner Brust. 

Also (IX, 418) : 

Hier atbm ? ieb wieder frey, empfinde 

Des Daseyns Wertb, bin wieder mein! 

Hier bin ich Menscb, Her darf icb’s sein {Faust, 940). 

Yolumes 14 and 15 consist chiefly of articles from the Teutscher 
Merhur , dealing with contemporary matters (including the begin- 
nings of air-navigation), especially with the French Revolution, 
and offering an invaluable record of public opinion at the time. 
One can only marvel at the sanity of view, the plea for temperate 
judgment, the refusal to abdicate commonsense — much of which 
might be applied to the Russian situation of today. The conversa- 
tions with the “ Pastor of ... 99 offer a frank and manly defence 
of the erotic element in Wieland’s writings. 

Our author well deserves his conspicuous place in the Hall of 
Fame: he was a consistent, rigorous thinker, who defended the 
free use of the mind; his judgment was clear and penetrating; he 
had an honorable straightforwardness in looking complicated prob- 
lems squarely in the face, and in taking full account of their 
various aspects. In the midst of awful upheavals, he showed a calm 
reasonableness. Joined to this was a constructive imagination, a 
gift for making vivid the most remote times and scenes. His 
prophecy of changes in American civilization is almost uncanny in 
its insight. His learning was genuine and comprehensive : equally 
at home in the Basia of Johannes Secundus and the Morals of 
Aristotle. To his ample gifts he added a very genius for hard 
work : “ Wenn es nur dem Dichter nicht an Talent und Geschmack, 
und an dem, was mit dem Genie so selten gepaart ist, an Geduld 
im Ausarbeiten mangelt.” 

It is not over-praise to add that Wieland was a discriminating 
psychologist. His first allegiance, however, was to the Muses and 
Graces: he never ignored the laws of beauty and propriety; he 
represents the chosen band of Phoebo digna locuti. 

In a period of unlimited experimentation, he showed a sane cau- 
tion against unbalanced idealism. He was no John Wesley, 
“ groaning after holiness in this life/’ but always the man-of-the- 
world, fighting against ascetic Puritanism, often hidden under the 
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mask of hypocrisy. In short, he stood for realism, and made no 
bones abont erotic sensibilities. He refused to depict human nature 
merely as it ought to be. A tempered hedonism, an easy tolerance 
in morals, joined to a regard for good form and decency, accounts 
for his apologies for Aspasia, Julia, and Eaustina. His too-liberal 
concessions to that bloodthirsty tigress, “Nature,” may be credited 
to Eousseau. Subtly and unceasingly girding at Christianity, he 
held to immortality and the Deus in nobis , variously adumbrated as 
“ First Cause,” Das hochste Wesen , Der Himmel. 

Wieland was an outspoken admirer of the French people and 
their literature, though this concerned temperament and spirit, not 
servile imitation of form. He glorified Vernunft und Wit % abhor- 
ring platter Styl and all conventional Eunstsprache . His peren- 
nial sprightliness, clarity, and simplicity, his ever emergent play- 
fulness, did much to redeem German style from turgidity. 
Accordingly, though weniger erhoben , he was fleissig gelesen . Epi- 
gram, delicate satire, keen wit were his endowment. If he occa- 
sionally verged upon an arid self-complacency, we may neverthe- 
less credit his own statement that he was “ zu stolz, um viel Eitel- 
keit zu haben.” His productivity was so phenomenally profuse 
that there was some point to the current Weimar jest: “Wieland 
accouchiert zu oft seine Frau und seine Muse ” 

We honor in him a master of language, whose services in develop- 
ing German style surpass even those of Goethe, and in a high 
degree prepared the way for the greatest of German authors. We 
must be sincerely grateful that his notable achievements are pre- 
served in so noble a form as this great edition achieves. 

Northwestern University JAMES TAFT HATFIELD 


Deux manuscrits de Frangois Villon (Bib. Nat. fr. 1661 et 20041) 
reproduits en phototypie avec une notice sur les manuscrits du 
poete. Par A. Jeaistroy et E. Droz. Paris: Librairie E. 
Droz, 1932. Pp. xix + 106. Fr. 100. 

The manuscripts that preserve for us the works of Villon are all 
anthologies made at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and Villon's works are usually found, in^ them 
scattered among the poems of others, often with no indication of 
his authorship. As the dates of these manuscripts and their rela- 
tions to one another have not as yet been determined, it is fre- 
quently impossible to establish from their variant readings any 
certainty regarding the poet's own words. We are accordingly 
obliged to resign ourselves to modern editions containing lyrics 
precariously credited to Villon and to texts that are admittedly 
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eclectic. Unfortunately, modern editors, for one reason or another, 
have failed to give ns full and accurate lists of the variant readings 
in the MSS., and in consequence students of the poet have been 
seriously handicapped in the past in their researches. Facsimiles 
of the Stockholm MS. (F), of the Jardin de Plaisance ( J), and of 
Levels edition (I) have been available, but the important MSS. 
known as A, B, and C have remained inaccessible outside of Paris. 
Now Jeanroy and Droz have filled a great want by supplying us 
with excellent phototypic reproductions of B and C, together with 
an introduction that contains valuable accounts of the contents of 
all the MSS. and offers several new suggestions concerning the 
dates of some of them. Certain problems raised by the volume 
are promised solution in articles by Piaget and Droz in forth- 
coming numbers of Romania. Meanwhile an expression of opinion 
about a few others may not be amiss. 

The editors (xvi) contest the ascription to Villon of the so-called 
Ballade contre les ennemis de France (Poesies Diverses V, in 
Foulet’s edition) because the poem is attributed to him only in R. 
But R is correct in all its other attributions to Villon — i. e., in 
some twenty-two instances — and anonymity is the rule, not the 
exception, in J, H, and the other MSS. that preserve this Ballade. 
(Incidentally, the editors do not mention that it is in H.) More- 
over, the similarity of the content and form of the poem to those 
of Villon’s unquestioned works makes his authorship seem likely: 
the references to Jason and Absalom (lines 2, 19) as well as the 
structure 1 of the poem recall the signed Ballade au nom de la For- 
tune (P. D. XII, 22, 35) ; the mention of Helen, Narcissus, Sarda- 
napalus (6, 18, 32), and the use of the term infernaulx palus 2 (8) 
can all be paralleled in the Testament (313, 637, 641; 874). 

Two other poems sometimes included in the Villon canon, Jenin 
Vanemy and Je vy le temps que ayme festoye, are rightly rejected 
(xiv, xv). Concerning a third, Parfont conseil , eximium , the edi- 
tors content themselves (xvii) with reproducing the opinion of 
Pierre Champion that this poem is in the same hand and ink that 
transcribe the two authentic poems by Villon in the same MS. 
(V) . However, the Parfont conseil should also have been definitely . 
rejected : it is written in seven line stanzas, a facile Ballade form 
that occurs nowhere in Villon’s authentic works (see note 1), and 
the supposition that this is an autograph copy is easily disproved 

1 In 17 of his Ballades, Villon uses the form ababbcbe (one of these, P. D. 
IV, has the variation abab&c&c) . In 11, his scheme is ababbccdcd. In P. D. 

V and XII alone, he adds an extra rhyme: V has ababccddede; XII has 
ababbccddede. No other rhyme schemes occur in Villon’s authentic Ballades. 
(The Ballades en Jargon have been omitted from these statistics, but it is 
worth noting that the one most certainly ascribed to Villon, because of the 
acrostic in the Envoi , rhymes ababbcbe.) 

2 Cf. Roberta Cornelius, Speculum n, 1927, 321-5. 
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by the fact that one line has been omitted entirely, whereas another 
line, originally omitted, has been supplied at the foot of the page 
(cf. P. Champion’s edition, GFMA , of the works of Charles 
d’Orleans, II, 561). 

Welcome are the statements concerning the latest datable poems 
in B, E, and H, and more information about P and EE is promised 
in the forthcoming articles in Romania. There was little use, how- 
ever, in reproducing Bijvanck’s opinion that A must be ten years 
later than E and that B dates from ca. 1480 (viii, x) since, as the 
editors elsewhere recognize, this critics dates are “ parfaitement 
arbitrages” (vii, note 1; incidentally, in this note Bijvanck’s MS. 
“ D ” should have been equated with the MS. usually called “ C ”, 
and on p.. xi, the reference at the foot of the page to Langfors, 
Incipit , should have been to p. 199, not 109). It would also 
have been well to consign to oblivion BijvancFs over-generous 
estimate of the value' of B, in which no other editors have con- 
curred (xi; cf. Romania XLIX, 1923, p. 588, note 1). 

Needless to say, the volume is indispensable to all students of 
Villon, and warm thanks are due Jeanroy and Droz for their 
generosity in offering it to the public. May they also be persuaded 
to give us facsimiles of MS. A and of the few pertinent pages in 
EC, 0, P, R, and V that remain to be reproduced ! 

Grace Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 


The Life of Saint Alexis , An Old French Poem of the Eleventh 
Century , With an Introduction and a special Glossary. By 
V. L. Dedeck-Hery, Ph. D. New York: Publications of the 
Institute of French Studies, 1931. Pp. 82. 

La Vie de Saint Alexis , composed in the middle of the eleventh 
century, is preserved in its entirety of 125 assonant stanzas, each 
of which has five decasyllabic verses. The reader is not fascinated 
by its apotheosis of asceticism, void of any human emotion.^ But 
scholars have published editions and monographs galore without 
succeeding, as yet, in establishing a definitive text of the Old 
French version and a comprehensive treatment of its literary 
history. 

Dr. Dedeck-Hery gives no explanation of the method he followed 
in publishing the present edition, but evidently it is to be used 
merely as a text-book. It seems that the manuscripts were not con- 
sulted. MS. A, which is said to be in England at Ashburnham- 
Place, was returned to the Bibliotheque Nationals many years ago. 
It is now catalogued as MS. 4503 of the “ nouvelles acquisitions 
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frangaises/' The footnote given on p. 6, which reads “ A second 
one was published by Carlisle in Rom . xvii,” means that MS. M2, 
at* Carlisle, England, was studied by G. Paris in Romania, xvii 
(1888), 106-120. The bibliography is not as complete as that 
given in the Altfranzdsisches Ubungsbuch of Eoerster and Kosch- 
witz (Leipzig, 1921), 98-163, 298-315, and does not list the recent 
studies of E. Altrocchi, Mod. Phil., xxn (1925), 337-352; G. 
Eranzi, Archivum Rom., xm (1929), 191-3; E. Addonizio, La 
Leggenda di 8. Alessio nella letteratura e nelfarte (Naples, 1930). 

One doubts the need for reproducing (without acknowledge- 
ment!) the text of G. Paris, reprinted as recently as 1925. The 
following textual changes may be in order: Noe 6; n’ourent , peiset 
22; fen 52; Qo 106, 460; while neient 49; lueu(s ) 133, 570 are 
hypothetical readings that are neither justifiable nor necessary. 

The glossary, which unfortunately lacks line references, gives a 
complete list of words, with their etymology, phonetic development, 
and English translation. A cursory perusal of it leads us to make 
the following suggestions: 

Abiter, replaced by adeser in P, is defined by A. Sjogren, Neuph. Mitt ., 
xxx (1929), 20 as “touch, approach.” Achatet, cf. G. Paris (ed. 1872), 
p. 179. Al, add the nouns aval, bal, cal , carnaval, chacal, regal, etc. Altre, 
cf. F. Rechnitz, Romania, xxxix (1910), 369. For atempredes “accorddes,” 
cf. G. Paris, p. 195. Avuec, omit “together.” Chascune is not an indef. 
pron., but an adj. Oolchier means “lie down, go to sleep.” Orestiantet 
means “ Christian religion ” in line 12 and “ Christian custom, christen- 
ing ” in line 30. T’ies deduiz means “ you conducted yourself, you behaved.” 
Lastet < *lassitate, not laxitate. Malendous seems to be an adj. formed 
on the Old French noun malant or *malande and to correspond to Modern 
French malandreux. Mesdre < matre probably; see lines 396, 449. En 
mie, cf. Foerster, ed. Cliges (1921), p. 224, note 6419. Mostrede, see raison . 
Musjode, cf. L. Sain6an, Les Sources indigenes de VStym. fr., I (Paris, 
1925), 322, and Meyer-Lubke, R. E. W. (ed. 1932) § 5776. Neul is not a 
pronoun, but an indefinite adj. Or(b)s, found only in L, should probably 
be replaced by clos, “ limping,” the reading of Pio Pajna, Archivum Rom., 
xm (1929), 29; cf. ed. Rosier, p. 23, and L. Brandin, Mod . Lang. Rev., 
vi (1910), 98. Prenget, cf. Schwan-Behrens, § 348, No. 3b note. Sarcueu, 
Modern French has the doublet cercueil and sarcophage. Somonse, cf. G. 
Paris, Romania, xvm (1889), 300. 

Raphael Levy 

University of Baltimore 


Les Mrntres de la sensibilite frangaise au XVIII e siecle (1715- 
1789). Par Pieeee Teahaed. Tomes I, II. Paris: Boivin, 
1931-32. Pp. 289 + 336. 

^Le romantisme fut avant tout un renouvellement de la sensi- 
bilite humaine” (I, 7). With this sentence the author begins 
these important volumes. Erom his numerous studies of Merimee, 
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M. Trahard now turns backward to trace the development through 
the eighteenth century of that emotional response to life which 
was to supersede classic raison and rejuvenate French literature in 
the great outflowering of genius called the Romantic movement. 
Too often sensibility has been treated merely with contempt or 
amusement at its excesses without an understanding of its real 
significance. M. Trahard has written these volumes with an 
enthusiasm and a verve appropriate to the subject. At the same 
time he has preserved his critical judgment and an independence 
unawed by the prestige of distinguished predecessors with whose 
opinion he occasionally differs. From this last standpoint, his brief 
trenchant footnotes are often of particular interest to the atten- 
tive reader. The bibliographies at the end of each volume are 
comprehensive and will be of great value to students of the period. 

The first volume studies in detail from the viewpoint of sensi- 
bility Marivaux, Prevost, and Voltaire. The second presents 
Nivelle de la Chaussee, Vauvenargues, Diderot, and Duclos. They 
will be completed shortly by two more volumes, the third dealing 
with J.- J. Rousseau -and Mile de Lespinasse, the fourth with Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre and Choderlos de Laclos. Later the author 
plans to go on to a study of “ la sensibility romantique 99 for which 
a broad preliminary basis has thus been laid. 

In the first volume it is the Abbe Prevost who, with nine chap- 
ters out of sixteen, is accorded the place of honor. “Dans l'aube 
attenuee de ce XVIII e siecle qui empourpre deja Fhorizon, Prevost 
jette la premiere flamme immortelle” (i, 105). The reality 
beneath the evident long-windedness, exaggeration, and romanesque 
of Prevost's secondary novels, different chiefly in degree from the 
brief masterpiece, Manon, is admirably brought out by M. Trahard. 
Without pushing too far the autobiographical element, still 
shrouded in the mystery of the Abbe's life, the author finds much 
in Prevost' s work which constitutes “une oeuvre vecue” (I, 164). 
As in the case of Rousseau later, this is the chief explanation of 
Prevost's extraordinary appeal to his contemporaries, an appeal 
based not only upon Manon Lescaut , but also upon the Memoires 
ti’un Tiomme de quality Cleveland , Le Doyen de Killerine , I/His - 
toire d’une Grecque moderns , and others now forgotten. 

“II y a iei un nouveau livre intitule Memoires d’un homme de qualit6 
retire du monde, 6crit Mile Aiss6 en octobre 1728. II ne vaut pas grand 1 
chose; cependant on en lit 190 pages en fondant en larmes.’^ Or, il ne 
s’agit que de la premiere partie, qui n’est pas la plus dramatique. Mile 
Aiss4 ignore Mmon; ses larmes n’en sont que plus dloquentes et 1728 est 
unsafe dans Thistoire des lettres frangaises (I, 107). 

This is of course no new discovery of M. Trahard, but it is more 
completely developed than elsewhere. In Prevost, we see man weak 
before the “ passion fatale ” of love. With him, as with Rousseau, 

4 
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says M. Trahard, "la sensibilite et la vertu se confondent” (I, 
149). Virtue is "la conformite des aetes aux Emotions naturelles” 

( ibid .). Thus sensibilite comes to fill the leading role. 

That Voltaire was by no means all raison has been no secret to 
students of his work. M. T ., however, shows clearly how he was 
influenced by his age and how sensibilite, already a la mode early in 
the century, was infused into his tragedies and contributed power- 
fully to their success. Thus even Voltaire was not aloof from this 
new current sweeping all before it. Nivelle de la Chaussee was 
after all of slender stature. Vauvenargues, though an admirable 
and interesting figure, stood apart and did not dominate the life 
of his time. Duclos also was of course distinctly secondary. So 
it is Diderot who appropriately bulks large in the second volume. 
To him are accorded eleven chapters out of the total fifteen. 

In recent years, with the publication of new letters and other 
inedita, Diderot, depreciated by Brunetiere, given in general little 
attention compared with Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to be coming 
at length into his own, though he still offers room for many fruit- 
ful studies. M. Trahard brings out clearly the power and force 
in Diderot’s vivid life, the enthusiasm which ran through all that 
he did and sought to communicate itself to his contemporaries. 
Whether he dealt with philosophy, drama, painting, music, or put 
before them in living dialogue that unsurpassed Bohemian, the 
Neveu de Rameau, Diderot wrote with a peculiar combination of 
analytical science and emotion incarnate. In M. T.’s pages Diderot 
lives again before us and that is one of the greatest merits of these 
excellent chapters. Without abandoning his objectivity, M. Tra- 
hard succeeds even in rehabilitating to a degree Diderot’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to put into practice his fruitful dramatic theories. 
" Le Fils Naturel et Le Pere de Famille cessent de paraitre eon- 
ventionnels, si on decouvre sous leur phraseologie le coeur de 
l’ecrivain ” (II, 209). Moreover, was Le Pere de Famille so un- 
successful in its time ? 

L’effet tMatral est si puissant qu’il persiste a travers la tourmente 
r^volutionnaire et que son emprise sur les ames dure jusqu’en 1811. La 
pi&ce, que nous jugeons dramatiquement mauvaise, est done applaudie 
pendant cinquante ans, et marque plusieurs generations (n, 198). 

No student of the eighteenth century or of Romanticism can 
afford to ignore this comprehensive and significant work. We 
must await with keen interest the publication of the forthcoming 
volume, which is to be devoted chiefly to the important subject of 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau, doubtless the climax of this series. 

Geoege R. Havehs 

Ohio State University 
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A Forgotten French Dramatist , Gabriel Gilbert (1620 ?-1680 ?), 
By Eleanok J. Pellet. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
Paris: Presses TJniversitaires, 1931. Pp. vi + 355. $3.00. 

J ohns Hopkins Studies in Eomance Literatures and Languages, 
Vol. XIII. 

Dr. Pellet treats Gilbert’s life, his thirteen published and five 
unpublished plays, and his non-dramatic poetical works. She has 
brought together the scattered references to the dramatist’s life 
and character and shown him to have been a man of no little im- 
portance in the theatrical world and court circles. G. is revealed 
as a regulier in dramatic practice, a bel esprit , a man of culture, 
and in all probability of innate refinement. However, the evidence 
that Dr. Pellet offers for her conclusions that the " author’s own 
ideas in regard to life are not difficult to identify ” (p. 324) is not 
convincing, since it is based, for the most part, on citations from 
the plays. Cult of honor, mastery of one’s passions, patriotism 
(pp. 325-326) were themes common to the French stage (as Dr. 
Pellet suggests) and, hence, might have been used regardless of the 
author’s personal convictions. That the dramatist’s Calvinism is 
reflected in his several diatribes against the pagan gods (pp. 134, 
325) is not tenable, since such passages, appearing before in 
Bolyeucte, III, 2; 839 and V, 3; 1667-9, and by inference in 
Eotrou’s Saint Genest , III, 2; 735-8, have their ultimate source 
in speeches of early Christian martyrs as recorded in the Saints' 
Lives , and hence are expressions of revolt against paganism not 
peculiar to any branch of Christianity. 

Through the discovery and study of many sources of plays, in- 
volving extensive research in French libraries, Dr. Pellett has been 
able to establish certain claims for Gilbert’s originality. However, 
the latter’s independence in the choice of S emir amis as "material 
for tragedy” (p. 316) is open to question, since Muzio Manfredi 
had treated an episode in the life of the Babylonian queen in his 
Semiramide (1593) and Desfontaines may have preceded G. with 
his Veritable Semiramis (p. 121). Although G. seems to have 
dramatized for the first time the story of Arrie, yet his choice of 
subject may have been influenced by a desire to present a wife 
faithful to her husband under circumstances similar to those of 
the numerous Panthees, the Lucreces of Du Eyer and Chevreau, 
and Eotrou’s Crisante. 

Gilbert’s influence is shown to have been greater than . has 
hitherto been known, particularly on Eacine’s Phedre and Britan- 
nicus. Of especial interest is the probability (p. 163) that Arrie 
is the dramatic prototype of Junie (Britannicus) . Mention should 
have been made of Bidar’s Eippolyte (Lille, 1675) and Pradon’s 
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Phedre et Hippolyte (1677), for both of these plays follow G.’s 
innovation in supposing that Phedre is not married to Thesee. 1 

There are some misprints, such as acfuainted for acquainted (p. 5, L 21), 
ban for have (p. 58, n. 2), hemistitch for hemistich (p. 65, 1. 24), Hotel 
for Hdtel (p. 81, 1. 9, et passim), Maximilian for Maximilien (p. 107, n. 5), 
and m’ avoir for m’avoit (p. 166, n. 2). There are misprints or errors in 
some of the references to the Bill, du th. fr., Goujet, and Somaize’s 
Dictionnaire, and misprints in all the quotations from Loret and les Con- 
tinuateurs de Loret. The following errors occur : ten years for eight years 
(p. 27, 1. 4), 1681 for 1680 (p. 27, 1. 5), corneillienne for cornSlienne 
(p. 72, n. 1), Manuel de Bibliographic for Manuel du libraire (p. 134, n. 4), 
Houdard de la Motte for Marie-Anne Bovrbier (p. 164, 1. 18), 1857-1891 
for 1857-1878 (p. 165, n. 3), Pub. 1623 for Pub. 1626 (p. 200, n. 2), Celine 
for CSlinde (p. 201, 1. 3), Eraste for Val&re (p. 222, 1. 32; p. 223, 1. 4), 
1661 for first printed 1660 (p. 246, 1. 12), 1768 for 1783 (p. 342, 1. 9), 
1769 for 1677 (p. 344, 1. 41), and 1717 for 1917 (p. 346, 1. 44). There is 
no uniformity in capitalizing words in French titles, Titon du Tillet is often 
referred to as Titon de Tillet, and on the same page (33) is a repetition of 
the fact that “ Hervart, at that time ContrOleur g&n&rul des fiannces [sic] 
took Gilbert into his home.” The chronological table of G.’s works (pp. 
333-4) omits one title ( Ero et LSandre) , twice lists two titles ( les Amours 
de Diane and the Ode d son Eminence), gives the date of the Theatre 
frangois as 1735 instead of 1737 and that of Arrie et Petus as 1659 instead 
of 1660. There is an omission of one of the editions of the Pseaumes 
(Paris, Varennes, 1680) in the list on pp. 309-10. 

The plays and non-dramatic works are described at length and 
there are many interesting observations on characterization, plot, 
and reflection of contemporary moeurs in the plays. The book 
will arouse interest in Gilbert and create a desire for greater 
accessibility of his plays, an edition of which would be welcomed 
by students of French dramatic history. 

Lawrence M. Biddle 

University of Southern California 


Sainte-Beuve, a Literary Portrait . By W. F. Giese. Madison: 
1931. Pp. 358. University of Wisconsin Studies, Language 
and Literature. 

When Professor Giese produced his Victor Hugo it was piquant 
to find, coming in 1926 from a Wisconsin American involved in no 
personal competition with the lyric champion, an appraisal close 
to what Sainte-Beuve, in more than one sense Hugo’s rival, had 
written generations before, allegedly to vent a private spite. Mr. 
Giese was severe, some said corrosive. In any event he was writing 
acutely, in terms of definite and honest convictions about art and 

x For Bidar, see Soleinne, no. 1467 ; for Pradon, see the frferes Parfaict, 
xn, 56. Dr. Pellet mentions Pradon in her Bibliography, but not in the 
chapter on Hypolite. 
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life, and his creed did suggest the standards of taste we associate 
with the great French critic of whom he now offers a literary 
portrait. 

The present book one might be tempted to prejudge, if only for 
rhetorical balance, as too indulgent. But G. is not merely eulogis- 
tic; his reservations numerous and discriminating inspire respect 
for his encomia. It might indeed seem at the start that, by any 
ordinary reading of the evidence, he overdoes the tribute to SB. the 
man. More acceptable is the later statement that SB/s character 
lagged behind his talent. G. is very right about the genuine 
humility of SB. He is less right about a SB. spiritually timorous; 
for him SB. is too attached to the ideal of urbanity to be militant, 
and for him it is evidently weak not to have downright convictions. 
That SB/s mind was modern and impartial seems a defect to a 
man who would apparently ally himself with Brunetiere in favor of 
le parti pris necessaire and whose style is as vigorous as that of the 
author of the Discours de Combat. G. says that SB. “lays bare 
the arcana of his spirit with a surprising shamelessness/ 5 Eor 
“ shamelessness 55 1 should read “ bold honesty/ 5 Joseph de Maistre 
was equally severe about himself but lacked the courage to be 
specific; Rousseau gave chapter and verse when they were not too 
damaging; SB. is capable of a finer recklessness. 

G. objects properly to SB/s reputation as an enemy of pedestals 
and shows, as Lasserre did, how many of SB/s strictures are 
explicable in terms of the critic’s general philosophy of taste. Some 
of his low opinions of neighbors were related to his disinterested 
and high ambitions for them. He warned Hugo, even before the 
two had ever met, before Adele and before his own failure as a 
poet, against being “ strained, bizarre, antithetic, far-fetched, 
gigantic and puerile/ 5 The appropriateness of the caveat, and the 
ultimate validity of a taste which meant that “ SB. felt in Balzac, 
as he did in Flaubert, a surgical and clinical cruelty that was the 
outward sign of a painful lack of spiritual elevation, 55 and which 
made him call Baudelaire’s poetry “ the final symptom: of a dis- 
eased generation, 55 — all this may be debatable. G 5 s book is sig- 
nificant as a record of what a man who himself insists on a spiritual 
quality in literature discovers of corroboration in SB. 

G. employs the familiar vocabulary of humanism, distinguishes 
between culture and nature, prefers Plato to Freud. He offers for 
Volupte a subtitle: From Physiology to Theology , and attacks the 
“dubious originality 55 of such a concept. At moments he seems to 
think there is only flux in SB. But to say that the critic is truly 
at home nowhere is overstatement and not consistent with G/s 
main thesis. For chiefly he finds SB. “ aiming by a common disci- 
pline and a common tradition at a sound orthodoxy. 55 His own 
humanism is discreet and his estimates of classic and romantic 
show hospitality of understanding. 
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Certain details give pause. SB. is not nearly so severe with 
Taine's Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise as G. suggests. It is 
not true that SB. is out of print. G/s use of citation is in a few 
cases dangerous : we are told that SB. “ long continued to dream 
of finding a terrestrial guardian such as sometimes accompanies 
ns here below in the form of a friend,” bnt the references show SB. 
speaking of the relation of Voltaire and Vanvenargnes and he is 
no wise stating explicitly that here is one of his own personal ambi- 
tions. Moreover G. omits, unwittingly, after “nous accompagne 
ici-bas ” the phrase “ dans nne partie du. chemin,” which indeed 
interferes slightly with the aptness of the quotation, since G. is 
insisting that SB* did not keep his friends. The differences are 
almost imponderable and there is certainly no intention to manipu- 
late, yet, in MichauPs thesis on SB., which G. does not wholly like, 
it was the accumulation of such differences in the balance which 
meant that Michaut did not always give the critic full measure, — 
one is almost tempted to say that he tinkered with the scales. G. is 
not consistent in giving references; he apparently follows a kind 
of middle course between the notelessness of Mr. Josephson’s recent 
Rousseau and the abundant specification that Professor Havens 
craved in that book. He does no doubt give the essential leads, and 
he certainly avoids the gear — he would say the litter — of scholar- 
ship. 

Horatio Smith 

Brown University 


Frederic Soulie , Novelist and Dramatist of the Romantic Period. 

By Harold March. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1931. Pp. viii + 379. $3.00. (Yale Romanic Studies, III.) 

Soulie achieved “nearly two hundred volumes of prose fiction, 
essays, criticism, plays, and verse,” yet, as Dr. March puts it, “ in 
all this great library of literary effort there is not one work of 
permanent worth.” He counts, however, in the literary history 
of the years in which he wrote (1824-47), for he was more charac- 
teristically Louis-Philippe than such more famous rivals as Dumas, 
Hugo, and Balzac. One of the creators of the roman-feuilleton , a 
predecessor, through his Memoires du Diable, of Eugene Sue, he 
reveled in hypnotism, suicide, and various ingenious and melo- 
dramatic horrors, yet he made some contribution to satire, to the 
historical novel, and to the novel of manners, including study of 
the working classes. His success, though temporary, is of interest 
as showing the taste of his times. Dr. March deserves much credit 
for Ms clear and objective treatment of Souliers life and works. In 
a few cases he might have extended his investigations — showing. 
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for instance, that les Deux Cadavres derives not merely from the 
popularity of the roman noir , but from the revival of interest in 
Cromwell; profiting, also, from Dr. Rudwin’s stndies in treating 
the Memoir es du Diable, 1 * * * * * * * — but, in the main, Souliers background 
is quite sufficiently discussed. The book is well documented, is 
supplied with an ample bibliography and an adequate index, and 
includes a number of hitherto unpublished letters. It is with the 
help of monographs of this sort that a genuine history of nine- 
teenth-century literature may some day be written. 

H. Cabkington Lancaster 


Le Eire et la sgene frangaise, Par Felix Gaiffe. Paris : Boivin, 
1931. Pp. vii + 295. 

In this unusually suggestive and entertaining book M. Gaiffe 
sketches the chief methods used by French dramatists to excite 
laughter. He divides comic devices into those concerned primarily 
•with gestures, words, situations, ideas, and character, then de- 
scribes the use made of one or more of them in the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, by Moliere, in the century that followed his death, 
under the Revolutionary government, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, in the more realistic period that followed, and at 
the present time. He finds that each period places its emphasis in 
a different way, that the most complete and satisfying variety of 
the comic was achieved by Moliere, and that the least satisfactory 
is that of Scribe and his group, a fact that he attributes to the 
censorship and the middle-class prejudices of the day. He is very 
optimistic about our own contemporaries, for “nous avons devant 
nous un groupe d’ecrivains de valeur, soucieux de sortir de Fordi- 
naire et d’abandonner la fabrication traditionnelle des vaudevilles 
en serie. 33 

The book profits from its author’s extensive knowledge of dra- 
matic literature and his ability to generalize intelligently and to 
illustrate with taste and wit. Of course, in the limited space at 
his disposal, he could not go deeply into the history of the stage 
during any of the periods studied, but one feels that he has amply 


1 Besides commenting (p. 236) upon S.’s verses in English as ludicrous, 

he might have pointed out the absurdity of his using rime riche and count- 

ing syllables in composing them, for, if -figue were written jftg, as it was 

probably meant to be, the lamentable lines would, from a French point of 

view, scan correctly. He might also have asked whether, when S. selected 

the name Pacheco for his Amans de Murcie, he was aware that Pacheque 

and Palomeque were once the Spanish equivalents of Montagu and. Capulet, 

and, if he was, whether his work owed more than this to Spanish literature. 
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mastered his voluminous dramatic material, that he has succeeded 
in relating it to the manners of the respective societies for which 
it was composed, and that many of his observations might make 
an excellent starting-point for more detailed investigations. The 
few corrections I offer 1 do not diminish the general value of the 
work. 

H. Carrington Lancaster 


Bibliografia del '600. By Guido Bustico. Milan: Pederazione 
Italiana Biblioteche Popolari, 1931. 

This Bibliografia del ' 600 by Guido Bustico constitutes volumes 
VII and VIII of the Collezione di manuali bibliografici e guide di 
lettura published by the Federazione Italiana Biblioteche Popolari . 
According to its preface, it purports to be a rehabilitation of an 
epoch still suffering from the strictures of Gravina, Muratori, 
Crescimbeni, and Zeno, who were too close to the age and too set in 
their reactions to see the period in its proper perspective. We are" 
further reminded that, in spite of political absolutism and religious 
tyranny, seventeenth-century Italy was able to produce such 
geniuses as Carlo Emanuele I, Galilei, Era Paolo Sarpi, and 
Marino, and has given to the world the baroque style, the corn- 
media dell' arte, and musical drama. 

The first of Bustico J s bibliographical divisions is entitled : Opere 
generali sul seicento; the second is a Bibliografia particolare — a 
miscellaneous group of titles covering a wide range of subjects, 
both literary and social in character, such as academies, anti- 
Marinism, art. Carlo Emanuele I, the influence of Dante, music, 
etc. The last section, a Bibliografia dei singoli autori deals with 

1 There are several misprints in proper names; read Polydor (p. 79), 
Cl. de PEstoille {p. 82), Rayssiguier (p. 89), Metel d’Ouville (p. 100), 
Rlazius (p. 195), Bissell (pp. 247, 252). It is usually not stated whether 
the date assigned to a play is that of first performance or of publication; 
neither method would justify the dates assigned to the Duo d’Ossonne (p. 
80) and to the Gom6die dcs Academisics (p. 96). The attribution of the 
GomHie des Pr overt es to Adrien de Montluc accords with tradition rather 
than with evidence. If Spanish drama was exerting any considerable influ- 
ence on French tragedy in the time of Scarron, I should like to ask what 
tragedies, other than a few by Rotrou, were so influenced (cf. p. 101). If 
one remembers Gosroes, Nicom&de, and le Malade imaginaire, one can hardly 
say that the type of the step-mother was “ k peu pr&s compl&tement absent 
de notre literature classique ” (p. 46). Finally, Apollonie, who is no other 
than the hero of Apollonius of Tyre and of a French tragi-comedy derived 
from it, should not be described as “ cette jeune fille ” (p. 79), though I 
admit that the joke in the lines cited would have been improved if he had 
been one. 
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the major figures of the seventeenth century from the death of 
Tasso to the rise of the Arcadia. 

Although Bnstico calls his work a saggio limit ato, we fail to 
understand what kind of selective process he has employed in 
including some bibliographical items while, omitting others seem- 
ingly quite as important as those he mentions. Under the heading of 
Seicentismo, for example, we note a number of missing titles, such 
as P. Schettini, II secentismo giudicato dagli scrittori del seicento , 
Terranova di Sicilia, 1893; A. Zernitz, II secentismo considerato 
nelle sue varie manifestazioni ( progr . ginn .), Trieste, 1898; GL Pre- 
dieri, “ Simbolismo e secentismo/* in Rivista abruzzese , xiii, 8 ; P. 
Provasi, Giovan Leone Sempronj e il secentismo ad Urbino , Fano, 
1901 ; E. D. Japaehino, II secentismo nella lirica napoletana del 
secolo XVII , Naples, 1903; E. Eenier, “Vita secentesca italiana e 
preziosismo franeese/* in Fanfulla della domenica, xxvm, 7; A. 
Caja, Secentismo spagnuolo o italiano? Appunti critici, Avola, 
1903; A. Fabris, “Seicento prezioso/ 7 in II Marzocco , xi, 11; E. 
Poliak, “Uwagi o seicentyzmie/ 7 in Przeglad Wspolczesni , no. 43, 
19 25. GL Scopa’s Osservazioni criiiche sulV origins del secentismo 
(-Naples, 1907) is lacking, although an earlier work on secentismo 
by the same author is listed. L. Zuccaro 7 s essay, Marinismo etc., 
logically belongs here, but is cited only in the first division; it is 
but one of many cases of carelessness in making cross-references 
that are to be found in the book. Equally illogical is the appear- 
ance under a separate heading of studies on Preciosity, whereas 
G-ongorism, very inadequately represented by the single citation of 
Thomas, Gongora et le Gongorisme . . . , and English affectation, 
represented only by Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo . . . , are 
grouped under Secentismo. 

Perhaps the most curious mistake in the work is in the title 
C. B. Bourland, “ I/Espagne en Italie/ 7 in Revue Hispanique, IX, 
29-32. Not Miss Bourland but Hugues Vaganay is the actual 
author of the article, and it appeared not in one, but in five in- 
stalments in vols. ix, x, xi, xn, and xxn. Moreover, the first 
instalment does not appear on pp. 29-32, but on pp. 489-511. 
Bustico unwittingly drew his misinformation from D 7 Ancona and 
Bacci, who sin twice in this connection — in ch. V., notes, p. 109 of 
their Prospetto storico della letteratura italiana , Florence, 1912, 
and in the bibliographical supplement appendixed to vol. VI (4th 
ed.) of their Manuale della letteratura italiana, Florence, 1919, p. 
509. The title of a study by M. Praz appears oddly disguised as 
Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra: Thom Domec Richard 
Craslaw. . . . The correct proper names are, of course, John 
Donne and Kichard Crashaw. Bellonfis II Seicento , Milan, 1929, 
p. 600, is probably the source of this error. The following mis- 
prints have also been noted: Posca for Pasca (p. 27) ; Mazzini for 
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Mazzoni (42) ; G. B . Guarimfs Pastor Fido . In Deutschland for 
G . B. Guarini’s Pastor Fido in Deutschland (1 5) ; Fraceseani for 
Fracascani (55); secolo XIV for secolo XVII (61); Ferrero for 
Perrero (62). 

The manual is useful, and, therefore, welcome in its offering easy 
access to many bibliographical data of the Italian seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it obviously needs generous supplementation on many 
topics. 

Joseph G. Fucilla ^ 

Northwestern University 


Das Ordensdrama. Herausgegeben von Dr. Willi Flemming. 
Deutsche Literatur . Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kul- 
turdenkmaler in Entwieklungsreihen, etc., von Dr. Heinz 
Kindermann. Reihe Barock; Barochdrama , 5 Bande, Band 
2; Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, 1930. 

Although Flemming’s latest volume Das Ordensdrama offers an 
appreciable quantity of hitherto inaccessible material, yet it can- 
not be called a success. As to number and quality, the editor’s 
selection is comprehensive and representative. However, I do not 
consider myself competent to make a definite statement, since I am 
ignorant of the full range of material available in the libraries of 
Europe. The book has one feature which deserves unqualified 
praise: it is the historical introduction. It offers a clear survey 
of the educational and aesthetical efforts made by the Society of 
Jesus towards a fortification of the powerful position which the 
Catholic Church had obtained through successfully repelling the 
onslaught of youthful Protestantism. Flemming also charac- 
terizes very well the entirely different tendency governing the 
dramatic activities of the Order of St. Benedict. The exterior form 
of both types of Ordensdrama is very much alike, the continuity 
being effected by epical rather than dramatic means. The sta- 
tionary pageant character of the Baroque drama with its forceful 
appeal to the acoustic and optic senses becomes evident in either 
kind; yet the Demetrius of Rettenbacher, a Benedictine monk, is 
more truly dramatic than the entire production of the Jesuits; 
provided, of course, that the Jesuit plays not published by Flem- 
ming are fundamentally similar to those selected for this volume. 

What makes the present volume practically worthless, is the 
incredible lack of accuracy prevailing throughout the book. Rarely 
have I seen a more careless piece of editing. Whoever read those 
proofs did one of the poorest jobs of his life. It is inconceivable 
how it could happen that in a volume of this importance the notes 
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on one of the plays — Biedermann-Meichel’s Cenodoxus — contain 
fourteen errors, eight of which are incorrect page references. The 
entire list is only three pages long (pp. 365-367), and it did not 
require more than thirty minutes to check all the references* By 
giving a little more time to his efforts, the editor could have saved 
this volume from being the failure which it is. Here are the errors 
with corrections added in brackets : 

54, 29 (54, 34); 55, 20 (55, 22); 62, 23 (62, 20); 66, 6 
^(Gerichtsdiener) ; 75, 15 (either ich zauf or zaufen ); 81, 6ff. 
(83, 6 ff.) ; 83, 11 (83, 1) ; 120, 13 (120, 12) ; 123, 25 ( Khrumpel ) ; 
123, 30 ( hurreten ) ; 132, 26 (132, 36) ; 136, 9 (136, 10) ; 148, 24 
(verbschaidet) ; 174, 28 ( glirnig ). 

On line 6, of the bibliographic passage on Avancini (p. 367) the 
page reference should read 297, 25 instead of 294, 25. On p. 367 
the note referring to 175, 5 reads Provision whereas the text has 
Provisos Some of the errors in the Latin are obviously typo- 
graphical ; a few, though, seem to indicate an insufficient knowledge 
of the language. Baeti (146, 3) should read beati; sevire (260, 
17) : servire; Lavarum (14, 5) : Larvamm. These are mere mis- 
orints. P. 18, fourth line from the bottom, should read Iuventius , 
±)e ratione discendi et docendi instead of Inventius and discandi. 
Consuetudinem (9, 16) must read consuetudinum as depending on 
in detestationem (like the preceding malorum morum; malorum 
and pravorum being nouns, not adjectives). Telam (a web) opere 
phrygio daboratum porrigit (369, note 94) is wrong; it should be 
elaboratam . 297, 26 makes sense only if we read fidus for Flem- 
ming’s sidus which, after serus, is grammatically impossible; serum 
ut sidus would be out of the question for metrical reasons . . . 
nullae tuo Stat arae honori is likewise impossible; it should read 
stant for stat (297, 34). These are just a few samples, since it is 
not the reviewer’s business to present a complete list of errata for 
a deficient edition. 

It is not the editor alone who is to blame for the shortcomings 
of the present volume. The publisher is also falling short of the 
expectations aroused by the initial announcement of that series. 
Although I am fully appreciative of the tremendous difficulties 
under which Germany in general and the German publishing busi- 
ness in particular are laboring during this economic world crisis, 
yet I believe that it would have been better to postpone the publica- 
tion of this volume to a later date than to grow panicky in the 
midst of the process and, consequently, to turn out a piece of 
unfinished work. What I mean, is best illustrated by two notes 
on pages 367 and 369. The one is an apology for not having 
reproduced nine copper engravings contained in the original edi- 
tion of Avancini’s Tragediae. For a complete understanding of the 
stage conditions of the period, those illustrations would have been 
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a priceless help ; I do not see any excuse for having omitted them 
in a series of this sort. The other apologizes for having cancelled 
the notes on Rettenbacheris Demetrius and Avaneinfs Pietas 
Victrix. Considering, however, the inaccuracy of the commentary 
on Cenodoxus * the absence of those notes may not be so much of a 
loss after all. 

August C. Mahr. 

Ohio State University 


Goiisch handbook, by A. G. van Hamel, Tweede drak. Haarlem: 
H. D. Tjenk Willink & Zoon N/V., 1931. ( Ondgermaansche 
handboeken onder redactie van J. van Dam — A. G. van Hamel 
— J. M. Kapteyn — J. de Vries. Derde deel: Gotisch hand- 
boek.) 

The first edition of this book (1923) received favorable notice 
from Meillet and Jellinek as a practical manual by a competent 
scholar. The present reviewer has no reason to dissent from this 
opinion. Indeed the work should have a place on the shelves of 
any scholar interested in Gothic. The book is modestly designated"* 
as a second imprint: it has however been increased from 258 pages 
to 283 pages, which increase is only slightly due to more liberal 
spacing by the printer. Jellinek's suggestions ( Anzeiger fur 
deutsches AUertum 43, 1923) have been incorporated and through- 
out the author has made alterations in the light of later research 
or through changed convictions. The space here available does 
not permit of a discussion of these. It might be mentioned that the 
author has not retracted his opinion in reference to Sievers’ * In- 
tonationstheorie 9 as far as they concern the Gothic. He thus 
deprives himself of the pleasure of reading the Sermon on the 
Mount as poetry of the type of the * sagverse/ The opinion held 
about these may even be of influence on judging the syntax and 
therefore of interest to the grammarian. The reviewer also follows 
Sievers and Streitberg against van Hamel in reading the d, g as 
voiced explosives in the pronunciation of Ulfilas no matter what 
pronunciation may have prevailed at other periods. 

New Torh University ^FREDERICK: H. WlL KE NS 


Die alemannischen Mundarten ( Abriss der Lautverhdltnisse) . Von 
Leo Jutz. Halle (Saale) : Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. xi, 289. 

Since Winteler produced the first really scientific dialect study 
in his Kerenzer Mundart , 1876, the investigation of dialects has 
not come to a standstill again in Switzerland, and the series of 
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dialect investigations, Beitrdge zur schweizerdeutschen Grammatik, 
1910 ff., published under the direction of Professor Albert Baeh- 
mann of Zurich, may safely be regarded as the climax of work in 
German dialects for the period in question. Professor Karl Boh- 
nenberger of Tubingen devoted his attention chiefly to the Suabian 
dialects and in his Mundarten Wurttembergs, 1928, furnished a 
small but authoritative manual of his special field. Numerous 
dissertations, pamphlets, and magazine articles contributed their 
, share in increasing our knowledge of the Alemannic dialects. The 
more investigations increased the more difficult it became for the 
philologist not specially interested in dialects to follow and digest 
the copious offering. Even eminent specialists in the older stages 
of the language had to confess their ignorance in the field of dialect 
research. 

Under these circumstances many students, like the reviewer, will 
open with intense interest Dr. J utz’s book, offering a general pres- 
entation of the phonology of the Alemannic dialects. They will not 
find themselves disappointed if they apply reasonable standards. 
In the introduction the author stresses the difficulties he encoun- 
tered in the gathering of the scattered material, in the necessity of 
unifying the varying, at times unnecessarily complex, systems of 
phonetic transscription. He regrets the lacunae due to lack of 
information, not to mention the necessity of keeping the book 
within reasonable limits, thus compelling omissions of phenomena 
of a more or less local character. In the body of the work he pro- 
ceeds to delimit the Alemannic dialects against the Romance 
dialects of the south and west, a relativelv easy task, next against 
the Bavarian dialects to the east and the Franconian dialect to- the 
north, a more difficult and somewhat arbitrary proceeding owing 
to the difficulty of deciding what criteria are to be employed to 
determine the boundaries. A map appended to the book makes it 
easy to follow the principal dialect lines of the boundary and the 
interior of the Alemannic territory. The history of the settlement 
of the country by the Alemannic tribes receives attention and the 
subdivisions are discussed, the South Alemannic showing initial 
kyr (yr), kxl (xl), kxn (xn) against North Alemannic kr, kl, kn, 
the latter dialect being divided again into Low Alemannic (with 
l, u) and into Suabian (showing the development i > ei, u>ou). 
There is a bibliography of the more important works. The arrange- 
ment of the remaining pages follows the well established method of 
the phonology of dialects and languages in general. It is to be 
noted that as a rule the author does not state from what sources he 
derives his information. Those acquainted with dialect literature 
and having access to it can in many cases supply the desired infor- 
mation without difficulty owing to the transparent arrangement of 
phonological investigations. In closing his remarks the reviewer 
would like to emphasize the serviceableness of this excellent book 
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for the purpose of bringing together the language of the Old High 
German and Middle High German literary monuments with the 
dialects of today. 

Frederick H. Wilkens 

New York University 


Studien zu den lateinischen und deutschsprachlichen Totentanz- 
texten des IS . bis 18 . Jdhrhunderts. Yon Ellen - Breeder 
Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyers Verlag, 1931. Pp. 179. 

The Dance of Death, a subject that might perhaps have slight 
appeal to the modern taste, is still an outstanding object of interest 
in the magnificent woodcuts designed by Holbein. This among 
other considerations explains why the preponderance of interest 
centres on the pictorial side of the subject. The author has selected 
for treatment the literary aspect, which is relatively neglected, 
especially the relation of the various versions with the cultural life 
of the times. She treats the subject in three chapters and an 
introduction : Introduction, Die Todesauffassung in der AntiTce und 
im deutschen Mittelalter, p. Iff; Chapter I, Lateinische Tote?~ 
tdnze des Mittelalters , p. 17 ff; Chapter II, Oberdeutsche Toten- 
tanztexte des 15 . und 17 . Jalirhunderts, p. 33 ff; Chapter III, 
IIumMistische und Meistersingerische Totentanztexte , p. 106 ff; 
Chapter IV, Die nieder deutschen Totentanztexte , p. 133 ff ; 
Schluss , Pp. 17'0-173. The reviewer is under the impression that 
the author is somewhat lacking in the gift of clear exposition, 
which is particularly called for where pictures, texts accompanying 
the pictures, manuscripts, printed texts, and reconstructed arche- 
types play a part. At times the reviewer did not feel clear as to 
what was referred to and repeated reading did not bring clear- 
ness. He seems to detect here a lack of well defined principle, 
whether this book should give a readable presentation of the 
subject, with of course a reasonable latitude to incorporate the 
results of the author’s own research, or whether research is to 
predominate. The designation Studien however disarms objections 
as it covers every possible form of presentation. Perhaps it is a 
little unfair to mention, while in a censorious mood, that in the 
Literaturverzeichnis , p. 176, and on p. 68 the name of Max Rieger, 
a name well known to the older generation of scholars, is given 
correctly, while on p. 68, note 1, it appears as Max Riedel. What- 
ever faults one may find the fact cannot be denied that the work is 
written with a certain degree of fluency, that the interest of the 
author never flags, and that she contributes largely of her own in 
the comparison of the various versions and emphasis of the cultural 
background. It may reasonably be supposed that her presentation 
of the subject will for a long time remain more or less authoritative. 

New York University FREDERICK H. WlLKENS 
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English Literary Periodicals . By Walter Graham. New York: 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1930. Pp. 424. $7.50. 

Professor Graham, of the University of Illinois, well known for 
a small book and a group of articles which effectively cleared 
ground here and there in the field of the English literary periodical, 
especially in the eighteenth century, has now given us a substantial 
general account of such periodicals from their beginning to the 
Resent. 

His problem was far from simple. The number of periodicals 
requiring mention ran to five or six hundred ; no library had them 
all, and few American collections of them were better than medio- 
cre, there was no single preceding book that even covered the 
ground; special works, though numerous, left large gaps. It was 
also difficult to deal with the very recent periodicals, which lay too 
near for an assured critical view ; difficult to handle the numerous, 
and usually unimportant, provincial periodicals; difficult to give 
an adequate treatment of “ origins " without poaching on space 
required for more meritorious later works. 

To have succeeded, despite these and many other complexities, 
in*' writing a really useful and creditable pioneer work, is an achieve- 
ment which entitles Professor Graham to the thanks, not only of 
scholars in this field, but also of the larger body of those who desire 
information on various special topics which, for that part of their 
territory which lies in Professor Graham's province, have hitherto 
been almost impossible to investigate. 

In such an extended treatment of a little studied field there are 
naturally some statements which require modification. Records of 
Love , 1710, is inaccurately described (page 146) : it contains some 
verse and the stories are not “ usually in three installments/' That 
Thomas Baker conducted the Female Tatler is an assertion (page 
87) requiring reconsideration in view of Dr. Paul B. Anderson's 
recent discovery of strong reasons for believing that “ Mrs. Cracken- 
thorpe " was Mrs. Manley. It would be better to say (page 94) 
that Ned Freeman, in the Lay Monk, is the Will Honeycomb 
rather than the Mr. Spectator of his group. And the suggestion 
(page 381) that Eustace Budgell assisted Hill in the Inspector 
(1751-1753) is impossible, since Budgell died in 1737. Possibly 
there is some confusion here with what is said on page 111 about 
the Prompter (1734-36). But Professor Graham has very wisely 
observed in his Foreword that such errors as these are bound to 
occur and that it is to be hoped that further research all along the 
line will soon advance knowledge beyond its present point. 

Material on special topics can hardly be brought out to full 
advantage in such a book as this ; but see the footnotes on Ossianic 
poems and Wertheriana on page 220, and on page 218 the impor- 
tant remark about the New Review (1782) which Professor Gra- 
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ham thinks “ most valuable for its early recognition of the merits 
of German literature.” Unfortunately, however, the index of the 
book contains nothing, so far as we can find, which calls attention 
to these remarks. Similarly, the very interesting and important 
statement (pages 218-219) that Gilbert Stuart’s English Review 
(1783) “may be distinguished as the first to include American 
books regularly” would seem to call for some entry in the index 
directing a reader to that passage. 

The present reviewer feels that the book should either have 
ended at about 1830 or have dealt more fully with the periodicafs 
after that date. He feels that a book which gives twenty pages to 
the Toiler , Spectator , and Guardian , ten to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and fifteen to the Edinburgh and Quarterly, should have 
spared for the London Times Literary Supplement far more than 
three-quarters of a page. Perhaps the ideal would have been a 
work in two volumes : the first not much different from the earlier 
part of the present work, though somewhat fuller, and more gener- 
ous in its treatment of certain topics, such as the freedom of the 
press, which Professor Graham has had to slight; the second, while 
frankly recognizing the difficulty of speaking the final word now 
about the more recent periodicals, could nevertheless differentiate 
them as well as possible and indicate, not too briefly, the essential 
facts about their attitude, editors, contents, contributors, and so 
forth. As it is, the work, useful though it is, hardly answers all 
the questions that we have a right to ask of it or achieves the even, 
unified effect that the author must have desired. 

Hitherto even our best scholars in the eighteenth century have 
usually known their books far better than their periodicals; and 
most treatments of prose fiction, literary criticism, poetry, and 
drama have accordingly lacked certain essential chapters. There 
are reasons for hoping that the next ten years may see improve- 
ment in this unsatisfactory condition. In that case, thanks will be 
due — among others— to bibliographers like Crane and Kaye, and to 
Graham for his pioneer work on the historical and critical side. 

Harvard University C. N. Gre e NQUGH 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XI, 1930. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by L. N. Brough- 
ton. Cambridge : Bowes & Bowes, 1931. 7s. 6d. 

Undoubtedly the first thing that will strike the reader familiar 
with this excellent bibliography will be the improved form in which 
it is now published. When it first appeared eleven years ago as a 
thin pamphlet, paper covers were natural and appropriate. But 
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when it grew to the proportions of a book of more than 200 pages 
many users felt the need for a more substantial binding. The 
society's experiments with stiff paper proved this to be inadequate 
and now the volume is put out in inexpensive but sufficient cloth 
covers that will undoubtedly add greatly to its life. The internal 
arrangement has undergone only one important modification from 
that of former years. This is the addition of a new section headed 
Topography and Genealogy. This, as explained in the preface, 
“ will include local and family histories, and the like, and is sub- 
divided into (a*) Miscellaneous, (6) Counties, arranged alpha- 
betically." Such a section, if adequately compiled, will add con- 
siderably to the labors of the editors, necessitating the examination 
of a large number of local historical and antiquarian societies. But 
it is all the more valuable to American subscribers since the publi- 
cations of many of these societies are found here only in the larger 
centers and are sometimes slow in being received and catalogued. 
It is to be hoped that the editors will consider it within their 
province to include notices of all parish registers that are published 
in the course of the year. 

As usual, the work of compilation has been thoroughly and care- 
Ihilly done. The reviewer has tested the present volume by a con- 
siderable number of references which he had by him and has found 
few omissions and only one error. Of the four omissions noted, 
only one should perhaps have been included, since it was omitted 
from the previous issue (J. Petrovic, “ Byron and the Jugoslavs." 
Slavonic Review , VIII, 144-155). In item 1624 the reference to 
G. Wilson Knight's article should be to the Bibbert Journal rather 
than to the Archaeological Journal , an error due to the confusion 
of abbreviations. We congratulate Miss Serjeantson for maintain- 
ing the high standard of her predecessors and of her own previous 
volumes. 

, Albert C. Baugh 

University of Pennsylvania 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Modern Language Notes extends its cordial greetings to the 
Hispanic Review , a quarterly journal devoted to research in His- 
panic languages and literatures, that will make its first appearancg 
on January 1, 1933. Under the editorship of J. P. W. Crawford 
there can be no doubt as to the high standard of scholarship that 
will be maintained. Dr. Crawford will be assisted by M. Romera- 
Navarro and 0. H. Green. The associate editors are M. A. 
Buchanan, A. Coester, J. D. M. Ford, J. E. Gillet, H. C. Heaton, 
H. Keniston, R. Scheyill, A. G. Solalinde, F. C. Tarr, and C. P. 
Wagner. To the first issue H. R. Lang will contribute “ The Text 
of a Poem by King Denis of Portugal ” ; R. Schevill, “ The Educa- 
tion and Culture of Cervantes ” ; W. Meyer-Liibke, an etymological 
note relating to toca; A. Cortes, biographical documents on Miguel 
de Carvajal, author of the Tragedia Josefina ; the late Karl PietscL, 
an article on some peculiarities of the Spanish expression of con- 
cessive ideas; A. F. G. Bell, an article on a Portuguese mystic, 
Frei Thome de Jesus; J. R. Spell, an article on the theatre in 
Mexico City, 1805-6; A. H. Krappe, “The f Tuti-Nameh* in 
Spanish Folk-Lore.” Reviews will be contributed by Schevill, 
Buchanan, and G. W, Umphrey. The journal will be published 
by the University Press of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
business manager is E. B. Williams, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. The subscription price is $4.00. 

THE EDITOKS 


Les Gitations frangaises , par Othon Guerlac. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1931. Pp. 441. Fr. 40. Professor Guerlac has written a 
French Bartlett, listing familiar quotations from a multitude of 
authors. His list begins with the Roland and ends with Rostand 
and Peguy. He also gives maxims that cannot be attached to any 
particular author, as well as many that come from the Bible or 
other foreign sources. He has sought to collect not so much what 
might be cited as what has actually been cited. The phrases are 
arranged, in the main, chronologically, and the difficulty of locat- 
ing those whose authors are unknown to the reader is obviated by 
an index of key-words. The work is carefully done, represents an 
immense amount of labor, and should interest all who seek the 
authors of well-known phrases, who wish to cite them exactly, or 
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who have a general interest in maxims. A few suggestions are 
offered for the author’s consideration : 

P. 29. Jusqu’au feu . . . eccclusivement should be attributed to Rabelais 
rather than to Montaigne, who must have been imitating the former when 
he employed it. P. 29. The anecdote about La Rochefoucauld’s parodying 
Du Ryer seems to have been first told by Voltaire, who might have been 
cited in place of Sainte-Beuve. P. 33. Les gens que nous tuez . . . must 
have been a popular saying before Corneille adopted it, for it is found, in 
only a slightly different form, in la OomMie des Proverles, in, 3. P. 65. Auger 
pointed out that Qui veut noyer son chien . . . was used, before Moli&re, 
$>y G-udrin de Bouscal; the form employed by both of them may well have 
been older than either. P. 67. Reprendre mon lien , or its equivalent, is not 
only, as M. G. notes, in Gudrin, but in the AstrSe, Part V, Bk. IV (ed. of 
1630), L’Estoile’s Belle Esclave, iv, 1, and Claveret’s Bcuyer , iv, 6. 


H. C. L. 


/ 

Moliere and Terence , a Study in Moliere' s Realism. By Kath- 
erine* E. Wheatley. Austin: University of Texas, 1931. Pp. 124. 
(University of Texas Bulletin.) That Moliere admired and 
imitated Terence was known in the seventeenth century, as Dr. 
"Wheatley points out, but she believes that the tendency of recent 
scholarship has been to minimize the importance of the Roman 
dramatists influence. She has accordingly reopened the ques- 
tion, examining in great detail Scapin , YE cole des Maris, and 
la Critique de YEcole des Femmes . There is nothing in her con- 
sideration of Scapin, long recognized as deriving from the Phormio , 
to which other students of Moliere will object, but they may con- 
tinue to believe with M. Martinenche that Mendoza was the chief 
inspiration for the Ecole des Maris, though they will doubtless 
allow Terence more credit in this connection than it has recently 
been their fashion to do. They may agree, too, that Terence’s 
commentator, Donatus, or one of the latter’s imitators may have 
been, to a certain extent, in Moliere’s mind while he was composing 
his apology for comedy in the Critique, but they will not accept 
Dr. W.’s conclusion (p. 117) that it is probable that M.’s “con- 
ception of comedy as a realistic genre and of comic character 
derives from the practice of Terence as analyzed and propounded 
by Donatus.” For Terence was, after all, only a “halved-Men- 
ander,” which makes him, I think, much less than half Moliere. 
To believe that this practical author, actor, and manager learned 
a lesson of this nature from so academic a source as Terence seems 
quite contrary to the probabilities in the case. Molikres first 
school was life ; his second, the dramas of his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors, which were acted by himself or his rivals. 
Les Visionnaires, for instance, is closer to his main ideas of comedy 
than is the work of Terence, while the play in which he imitated 
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the Roman most closely is a comedy, not of character, but of 
intrigue. While scholars will appreciate Dr. W.'s careful presenta- 
tion of her material, they will refuse to follow her in locking 
Moliere up in a study with Terence and Donatus. 

H. O. L. 


Dominant Ideas in the Works of Guy De Maupassant . By Roy 
Alan" Cox. University of Colorado Studies, Yol. 19, No. 2. Th$ 
sophomoric style and mechanical arrangement of this monograph 
would he more regrettable if it brought any essential contribution 
to Maupassant criticism, but this it does not do. It is a catalogue 
of the attitudes toward life expressed by Maupassant's characters 
and occasionally by himself, but the predominant idea of his work 
is left untouched. For he wrote, not to exude his materialistic 
pessimism, but to create art. Topical, usually brief, quotations are 
grouped under the rubrics : Conceptions of Man and Human Life, 
Of Society, Of God and the Universe, Subjectivism. When we have 
read them and labored through the commentary, we have only an 
impression of monotony. Without the dramatic setting, the philo^ 
sophical inadequacy of these diatribes becomes painfully obviousT 
Now Maupassant never laid claim to metaphysical profundity, but, 
in spite of everything, he did find the world fascinating even as a 
butt of his satire. Mr. Cox's purpose seems to be to prove once 
more that he is less objective than some critics have supposed. 
The novelist's unqualified approval of Zola's definition of art, life 
seen through a temperament , suffices to settle that question, and 
a single phrase quoted from Jules Lemaltre tells us more of Mau- 
passant than the rest of these four score pages : “ un primitif qui 
avait regu de la nature le don de l'expression." 


Reed College 


BENJ. M. WOODBKIDGE 



